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•The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  to  a  grain  of  mustard  Iseed^ 
which  a  man  took,  and  sowed  in  his  field  :  which  indeed  is 
the  least  of  all  seeds  :  but  when  it  is  grown,  it  is  the 
greatest  among  herbs,  and  becometh  a  tree,  so  that  the 
birds  of  the  air  come  and  lodge  in  the  branches  thereof.'* 

— St.  Matthew  xiii.  31,  32. 


THE  DIFFUSION  OF  THE  GOSPEL. 

PRE  AD,  oh  spread,  thou  mighty  Word, 
Spread  the  Kingdom  of  the  Lord, 
Wheresoe'er  His  breath  has  given 
Life  to  beings  meant  for  heaven. 

Tell  them  how  the  Father's  will 
Made  the  world  and  keeps  it  still, 
How  He  sent  His  Son  to  save 
All  who  help  and  comfort  crave. 

Tell  of  our  Redeemer's  love,! 
Who  for  ever  doth  remove, 
By  His  holy  Sacrifice, 
All  the  guilt  that  on  us  lies. 

Tell  them  of  the  Spirit  given 
NoWj  to  guide  us  up  to  heaven, 
Strong  and  holy,  just  and  true, 
Working  both  to  will  and  do. 

Word  of  Life  !  most  pure  and  strong, 
Lo  1  for  Thee  the  nations  long ; 
Spread,  till  from  its  dreary  night 
All  the  world  awakes  to  light. 

Up,  the  ripening  fields  ye  see. 
Mighty  shall  th«  harvest  be^ 
But  the  reapers  still  are  few, 
Great  the  work  they  have  to  do. 

Lord  of  Harvest,  let  there  be 

Joy  and  strength  to  work  for  Thee, 

Let  the  nations  far  and  near 

See  Thy  light,  and  learn  Thy  fear. 

Lyra  Grernuinica, 
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INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT. 

THE  progress  of  the  Ladies'  Association  at  home  and  abroad  has 
hitherto  been  recorded  in  its  Annual  Reports  and  in  the  Leaflets 
issued  from  time  to  time,  and  it  has  been  occasionally  referred  to 
in  the  Mission  Fields  the  Gospel  Missionary^  and  other  publications 
of  the  Society  from  which  it  derives  it^  origin.  It  is  now  considered 
desirable  that  it  should,  like  other  missionary  societies,  have  a 
separate  organ  and  more  direct  method  of  communication  with  its 
members,  more  than  10,000  in  number. 

It  will  be  the  object  of  this  little  Magazine  to  supply  full  inform- 
ation of  the  state  of  the  missions  and  schools  connected  with  the 
Association  abroad,  and  of  the  efforts  used  and  best  means  of 
advancing  the  cause  of  the  Association  at  home ;  and  by  articles  on 
missions  and  mission-work  in  general,-  to  endeavour  to  promote  and 
direct  into  uiseful  channels  the  increased  and  evidently  increasing 
interest  felt  in  these  subjects. 

Fifteen  years  having  elapsed  since  the  foundation  of  the  Ladies* 
Association,  it  may  be  well  in  this  first  number  of  "The  Grain  of 
Mustard  Seed"  to  give  a  short  stattement  of  the  origin,  objects,  and 
gradual  develo'pment  of  the  Association. 

In  the  Missions  of  the  Society  fot  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel, 
more  particularly  in  those  in  India,  the  want  of  a  much  larger 
number  6f  female  teachers  had  been  for  some  time  increasingly  felt ; 
and  many  thought  that  the  preparation,  selection,  and  general  super- 
vision of  these  teachers,  and  the  contribution  of  funds  for  their 
maintenance,  was  a  work  properly  belonging  to,  and  one  which 
would  be  most  suitably  undertaken  by,  members  of  their  own  sex. 
At  the  instance  of  a  large  number  of  the  members  of  the  Society 
and  others  who  were  of  this  opinion,  a  meeting  was  held  on  the 
11th  of  May,  1866,  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  then  Bishop  of 
London  and  Mrs.  Tait,  at  London  House.  The  subject  was  fully 
discussed,  plans  were  drawn  up,  and  an  influential  committee  was 
formed.  The  Rev.  W.  T.  BuLLOek,  who  may  justly  be  regarded  as 
the  founder  of  the  Ladies'  Association,  drafted  a  constitution, 
which  after  due  deliberation  was  adopted,  and  forms  the  basis  of 
the  laws  by  which  the  Association  is  governed ;  and  at  his 
request  his  youngest  sister  accepted  the  office  of  Honorary  Secretary 
of  the  Association. 

The  objects  of  the  Association  are:— 1.  To  provide  female 
teachers  for  the  instruction  of  native  women  and  children  in  the 
Missions  of  the  Society.  2.  To  assist  Female  Mission  Schools  by 
providing  suitable  clothing  and  a  maintenance  for  boarders.  To 
carry  out  these  objects  funds  are  raised  in  England  by  establishing 
Branch  Associations  throughout  the  country  for  collecting  sub- 
scriptions, care  being  taken  iti  every  instance  that  no  Association 
shall  divert  or  interfere  with  subscriptions  to  the  S.P.G.  Funds  are 
also  raised  by  ladies'  work,  for  the  sale  of  which  abroad  arrange- 
ments are  made  by  the  Association.  The  funds  thus  raised  are 
administered  by  a  committee  of  ladies,  aided  in  their  deliberations 
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by  two  members  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  S.P.G.>  and  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 

The  gradual  yet  rapid  development  of  the  Association  will  bo 
shown  by  the  following  summary : — 

In  1867  the  iirst  teacher  was  sent  out  by  the  Association  to 
Tamataye  in  Madagascar.  (Unforeseen  circumstances  prevented 
the  carrying  out  of  this  plan,  and  for  several  years  Miss  Lawrence 
remained  in  Mauritius,  giving  valuable  aid  in  me  Creole  schools  in 
that  island.) 

In  1868  a  grant  was  made  for  four,  teachers  in  the  Delhi  Zenana 
Mission,  and  Miss  Williams  and  Miss  Johnson  went  out  to  join  the 
Mission.  Work  was  also  commenced  in  Burmah  by  the  appointment 
of  Miss  Miller  as  assistant-mistress  to  St.  Mary's  School,  Rangoon. 

In  1869  a  beginning  was  made  in  Bombay  by  a  small  grant  to  the 
girls'  school  commenced  by  Mrs.  Taylor,  which  has  since  developed 
into  the  large  Hindoo  school  in  New  Wadi.  In  this  year  the  assis- 
tance  of  the  Association  was  extended  to  South  Africa,  and  Misti 
Newland  was  appointed  to  assist  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Callaway  in  the  edu- 
eation  of  Kafir  women  and  girls  at  the  Mission  of  Springvale,  Natal. 

In  1870  a  Zenana  Mission  was  commenced  at  Calcutta  by  the 
appointment  of  Miss  Ellen  Thorpe  to  visit  in  connection  with  the 
Hindoo  school  established  by  the  Bishop  and  Miss  Milman  in  1868. 
A  grant  was  also  made  to  the  mission  school  ^at  Capetown,  opened 
by  Miss  Arthur  in  connection  with  St.  George's  Orphanage,  and  Miss 
Shergold  was  appointed  the  first  mistress. 

In  1871  the  work  of  the  Association  was  extended  to  the  DiocesQ 
of  Madras.  A  school  for  the  daughters  of  the  upper  class  of 
natives  was  opened  at  Tanjore,  in  which. Lady  Napier  took  great 
interest,  and  Mrs.  Gahan  was  appointed  superintendent. 

In  1872  a  Zenana  Mission  was  begun  at  Cawnpore  by  Miss 
Eichardson,*  who  was  soon  succeeded  by  Mrs.  Nichols. 

In  1873  the  Association  made  a  beginning  in  Madagascar  by  a 
small  grant  for  the  salary  of  Miss  Perceval,  who  had  opened  a  school 
for  Malagasy  girls  in  her  father's  mission  at  Tamatave. 

In  1874  the  longed esired  and  long-delayed  work  of  female  educa- 
tion in  Madagascar  was  really  commenced.  A  considerable  grant 
was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Bishop  Kestell-Cornish,  ai^d  Miss 
Lawrence  at  once  commenced  a  school  at  Antananarivo. 

In  1875  the  work  of  the  Association  was  extended  to  Japan,  and 
Miss  Alice  Hoar  went  out  to  open  a  girls'  school  in  the  S.P.G. 
Mission  at  Tokyo.  In  this  year  a  grant  was  made  for  the  commence- 
ment of  a  Kafir  Industrial  School  at  Bloemfontein,  of  which  Miss 
Constance  Copleston  kindly  volunteered  to  take  the  charge. 

In  1876  a  beginning  was  made  in  KafiEraria  by  opening  a  small 
school  for  native  girls  at  St.  Andrew's,  Pondoland. 

In  1877  the  only  new  undertaking  was  the  opening  of  an  orphan- 
age at  Madras,  under  Mrs.  Strachan's  kind  superintendence,  for 
girls  left  destitute  by  the  famine  ;  which  it  is  hoped  will  eventually 
become  a  Church  of  England  training  school  for  teachers. 
-  In  1878  a  home  for  native  girls  at  Maritzburg  was  commenced 
wider  .the  care  of  Miss  Sarney  and  Miss  Samuelsoo, 
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In  1879  a  beginning  was  made  at  Hoorkee  by  a  small  grant  for 
carrying  on  a  native  girls'  school.  The  long-desired  Zenana  Mission 
was  this  year  commenced  at  Madras  by  Miss  Mary  Morphett. 

In  1880  fresh  work  was  opened  out  in  the  Diocese  of  Bombay  by 
the  commencement  of  a  Zenana  Mission  at  Ahmednagar,  and  by  a 
grant  for  the  salary  of  an  assistant-teacher  at  Dapoli.  Grants  were 
also  made  for  teachers,  to  Clydesdale  Mission  in  KafEraria,  and  to 
St.  Matthew's  Mission  in  the  Diocese  of  Grahamstown. 

And,  to  sum  up  the  progress  of  the  Association  in  a  few  words^ 
it  may  be  stated  that  in  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  1866,  the  sub- 
scriptions and  donations  received  amounted  to  £161 ;  in  the  year  1880 
they  had  increased  to  £5,162.  In  1867  the  first  teacher  was  sent 
out ;  in  1880  there  were  ninety-five  teachers,  European  and  native, 
on  the  list  of  the  Association.  In  addition  to  1,600  pupils  in  the 
Zenanas  and  in  the  schools  connected  with  the  six  Zenana  Missions, 
about  1,100  girls  are  being  taught  in  the  nineteen  schools  connected 
with  the  Ladies'  Association  in  North  and  South  India,  in  Burmah, 
Japan,  Madagascar,  and  South  Africa ;  and  180  are  maintained  and 
educated  in  S.P.G.  schools  at  the  expense  of  members  of  the  Associ- 
ation— making  a  total  of  not  less  than  2}880  pupils  under  instruction 
at  the  present  time. 

The  grain  of  mustard  seed  may  indeed  be  considered  a  fitiin^ 
emblem  of  the  small  beginning  of  the  Ladies'  Association.  May 
the  prayerful  efforts  of  its  members  be  so  abundantly  blessed  by  the 
Lord  of  the  Harvest,  that  its  growth  in  future  years  may  manifestly 
resemble  the  concluding  description  of  the  parable. 


MADAGASCAR :  FAST  AND  PRESENT.      ' 

MADAGASCAR  lies  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  from  which  itife 
separated  by  the  Mozambique  Channel.  It  is  about  900  miles 
long  and  500  broad,  that  is,  rather  larger  than  France ;  and  contains 
about  6,000,000  inhabitants.  This  island  was  discovered  in  1506  by  the 
Portuguese,  and  repeated  attempts  have  been  made  at  various  times 
by  the  French  to  establish  settlements,  and  by  the  Jesuits  to  intro- 
duce the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  English  missionaries  were  per- 
mitted by  King  Radama  I.  to  reside  in  the  island,  and  to  proclaim 
the  Gospel,  between  the  years  1818  and  1828 ;  and  in  that  period  the 
London  Missionary  Society  sent  thither  fourteen  teachers,  who  reduced 
the  language  to  writing,  translated  and  piinted  the  whole  Bible  and 
other  books,  established  two  large  congregations  in  the  capital,  100 
schools,  and  several  preaching  stations.  Radama  I.  died  in  1828, 
and  was  succeeded  by  a  queen  who  expelled  the  missionaries,  perse- 
cuted the  Christians  unto  death,  and  cut  off  nearly  all  intercourse 
between  the  people  of  the  island  and  other  nations.  She  died  in 
1861,  and  her  successor  King  Radama  II.  again  opened  the  island  to 
the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  invited  missionaries,  expressing  to 
Bishop  Ryan  of  Mauritius  his  willingness  to  receive  Church  Mis- 
sionaries at  Antiwianarivo  or  any  other  part  of  his  dominions.     The 
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London  Missionary  Society  resumed  its  work,  and  Roman  Catholic 
missionaries  were  also  sent.  The  Church  Missionary  Society  sent  two 
missionaries,  and  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
1864  sent  two  more,  the  Rev.  J.  Holding  and  the.  Rev.  W.  Hey,  to 
found  a  mission  on  the  coast  at  Taraatave.  The  missions  thus  estab- 
lished by  our  Church  were  carried  on  with  varying  success,  but  ten 
years  elapsed  before  it  was  found  possible  to  give  them  the  much 
needed  fostering  care  and  superintendence  of  a  Bishop.  In  1874  the 
Rev.  R.  K.  Kestell-Cornish  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Madagascar. 

One  of  the  first  applications  received  by  the  Ladies'  Association 
>vas  for  assistance  in  raising  and  educating  the  sadly  degraded 
female  population  of  Madagascar.  And  the  first  teacher  sent  abroad 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Association — Miss  Lawrence — left  England 
in  the  autumn  of  1867  to  carry  on  a  school  at  Tamatave  which  had 
been  commenced  by  the  Rev.  W.  and  Mrs.  Hey.  The  death  of  Mr, 
Hey  prevented  the  fulfilment  of  this  plan,  and  for  seven  years  Miss 
Lawrence  remained  in  Mauritius,  dBvoting  her  time  and  energies 
mostly  to  the  improvement  of  the  500  inmates  of  the  Beau  B.assin  or 
Barkly  Asylum  for  old  people  and  orphan  children. 

At  length  in  1874  the  Missionary  Bishop  for  Madagascar  reached 
Mauritius  on  his  way  thither,  and  Miss  Lawrence  having  joined  his 
party,  they  landed  at  Tamatave  in  October  and  proceeded  at  once  to 
the  capital.  Miss  Lawrence  opened  a  school,  which  succeeded  so  well 
that  at  the  end  of  two  years  it  was  firmly  established  in  a  well-built 
and  commodious  schoolhouse,  in  which  -200  women  and  girls  were 
taught  with  the  help  of  an  assistant  mistress,  Miss  Cooper,  and  five 
native  teachers.  The  mixture  of  age  and  rank  in  this  school  is 
very  remarkable.  There  are  children  of  all  ages,  but  about  h?ilf  of 
the  number  of  scholars  are  women.  Then  there  are  Hova  girls  and 
women  (the  Hovas  are  the  dominant  race  in  Madagascar),  some  of 
whom  are  very  well  off,  possessing  several  slaves ;  there  are  free 
children  miserably  poor,  and  after  these  come  the  slaves,  who  some- 
times belong  to  masters  almost  as  poor  as  themselves,  who  cannot 
iafford  to  clothe  them.  At  Easter  1877  forty-three  girls,  of  ages  from 
six  to  ten,  were  baptized  with  the  full  consent  of  their  parents,  and 
soon  after  ten  were  confirmed  and  admitted  to  Holy  Communion  on 
Whit  Sunday.  They  had  all  been  carefully  instructed,  according  to 
their  capacity. 

After  eleven  years  of  indefatigable  and  most  efiBcient  work  in  a 
tropical  climate,  Miss  Lawrence's  health  gave  way,  and  in  June,  1878, 
she  was  obliged  to  return  for  a  time  to  England,  leaving  her  school, 
-now  called  Christ  Church  School,  in  charge  of  Miss  Cooper. 

By  this  time  another  promising  school,  that  of  Holy  Trinity,  was 
in  existence  in  a  part  of  the  capital  called  the  Zoma.  It  was  begun 
and  carried  on  for  some  time  by  Mrs.  Gregory,  and  in  November 
1878  a  well  recommended  and  experienced  schoolmistress,  Miss 
Woodford,  who  had  been  sent  out  by  the  iLadies'  Association  at  the 
request  of  the  Bishop,  took  charge  of  it.  At  the  end  of  a  year  Miss 
Woodford  was  able  to  say : — 

"  My  school  is  going  on  well.  On  the  books  seventy-f  oux  with  an 
average  attendance  of  fifty-seven.     As  there  is  no  compulsion,  no 
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school  fee,  and  no  home  authority  as  a  rule,  the  children  frequently 
wander  from  school  to  school.  Still  many  of  mine  have  been  with  me 
from  the  iirst,  a  year  to-day  :  on  that  first  morning  forty -eight  were 
present  I  have  commenced  an  adult  class  on  one  afternoon  in  the 
week.  These  women  are  the  aristocracy  of  the  congregation,  they 
aeem  to  like  coming  very  much.  I  go  through  the  Collect,  Epistle, 
and  Gospel  for  the  following  Sunday  with  them,  and  teach  them  a 
little  writing^  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  and  needlework." 

Miss  Lawrence's  well-earned  rest  having  to  some  degree  restored 
her  health,  she  left  England  in  April,  1880,  to  resume  the  work  to 
which  she  has  so  entirely  devoted  herself.  Miss  Cooper,  after  four 
years'  work,  resigned  her  post,  and  another  teacher  being  urgently 
required,  at  the  request  of  the  Bishop  during  his  recent  visit  to 
England,  a  well  qualified  schoolmistress,  Mjss  Barkeb,  was  appointed, 
fmd  accompanied  the  Bishop's  part^^  on  their  return  to  Madagascar. 

A  few  extracts  from  recent  letters  will  complete  this  short  sketch 
of  the  work  of  female  education  carried  on  in  connection  with  the 
Church,  in  Madagascar,  and  will  show  how  difficult  and  yet  how 
hopeful  is  the  task  in  which  our  mission  workers  are  engaged. 

The  Bishop  thus  explains  his  plan  for  consolidating  the  work  at 
Antananarivo,  and  enabling  Miss  Lawrence  to  carry  out  her 
cherished  scheme  of  reviviug  the  school  at  Tamatave : — 

"When  I  arrived  at  the  capital  I  found  Miss  Lawrence  making 
her  preparations  to  return  to  Tamatave  ;  and  I  soon  had  an  oppor> 
tunity  of  conferring  witli  Miss  Woodford  and  laying  before  her  our 
plans  for  the  future,  which  were  as  follows :  That  the  school  at 
Holy  Trinity,  which  had  been  her  charge,  should  sp  far  change  its 
character,  that  it  should  remain  as  an  infant  school  under  a  native 
teacher.  That  the  elder  girls  and  their  teachers  should  migrate  with 
Miss  Woodford  to  the  Christ  Church  Schools.  That  Miss  Barker^ 
whose  great  power  is  with  infants,  should  combine  with  Miss 
■Woodford,  and  live  with  her  in  the  school  house  at  Christ 
Cliurch,  which  happily  is  large  enough  to  have  an  infant  school 
below  stairs,  and  a  girls'  school  above.  This  plan  so  far  is  working 
admirably.    We  have  just  now  350  girls  and  infants." 

Miss  Lawrence,  writing  from  Tamatave  in  December,  says  :-^ 

**  We  reached  here  last  Saturday,  we  had  a  pretty  good  journey, 
down  country  as  the  roads  at  this  season  are  fairly  dry.  I  have 
been  working  at  the  capital  since  my  return  to  Madagascar.  I  had 
a  nice  meeting  with  my  old  pupils,  and  within  a  very  few  days  they 
all  returned  to  school  again.  A  week  before  they  reassembled  I  had 
the  school  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  put  up  the  new  pictures  witli  the 
texts  worked  on  flannel  that  were  done  by  the  ladies  at  Kensington. 
Within  a  fortnight  the  daily  attendance  went  up  to  over  300, 
amongst  whom  were  nearly  thirty  high-class  married  women. 

**  On  travelling  up  and  down  country  I  was  more  than  ever  struck 
with  the  heathen  state  of  the  Malagasy.  Christianity  is  scarcely 
acknowledged  except  in  the  district  of  Antananarivo.  The  people 
here  at  Tamatave  seem  almost  inaccessible.  I  have  had  an  average 
of  twenty-five  girls  this  week  to  sew,  amongst  them  the  wife  of 
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one    of  the  chief  judges    amongst  the   Betsimisarako.      I   have 
already  the  offer  of  two  little  girls  as  boarders." 

The  amount  Miss  Lawrence  asks  for  the  maintenance  of  a  boarder 
ie  £8  a  year.  The  same  sum  will  maintain  a  native  female  teacher ; 
and  the  Bishop  in  his  last  letter  states  that  £100  a  year  is 
required  for  native  teachers  for  whom  there  is  no  provision. 


LETTERS  for  our  WORKING  PARTIES  :-CHOTA  NAGPORE. 

fJlHE  Working  Parties  whose  kind  contributions  of  clothinjs:,  school 
I  rewards,  etc.,  were  sent  out  last  year  to  the  Chota  Nagpore 
Mission  in  Central  India  will  be  glad  to  learn  how  much  their  gifts 
are  appreciated.  Two  boxes  were  despatched  at  the  same  time,  one 
to  Mrs.  Whitley  at  Ranchi,  the  other  to  Mrs.  Kriiger  at  Chaibassa, 
the  principal  stations  in  this  important  mission. 

The  Rev.  J.  C.  Whitley  writes  :— 

"To-day  is  mail-day,  and  my  wife  is  busy  with  a  class  of  women 
and  cannot  write  in  time  for  this  post,  but  is  anxious  that  I  should 
send  a  few  lines  to  thank  the  Ladies*  Apsociation  for  sending  us  so 
many  things  for  our  schools  and  for  sale.  Besides  the  clothing  for 
the  children  and  articles  for  sale  there  are  some  very  beautifully 
worked  pede-mats  for  our  church  (sent  from  Cheltenham  by  Mrs. 
Rowley  Lloyd).  Will  you  kiftdly  convey  an  expression  of  my  grati- 
tude to  the  ladies  who  have  been  so  good  as  to  send  these  mats  ? 
We  are  very  much  indebted!  to  the  members  of  the  Ladies'  Associa- 
tion for  all  that  they  do  for  us.  Those  who  support  children  in  our 
school  are  not  only  lightening  the  burden  of  the  Mission  generally, 
but  also  conferring  a  very  great  blessing  on  the  little  ones  who  are 
being  educated." 

And  Mrs.  Kriiger  thus  acknowledges  her  box  : — 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  the  Ladies*  Association  for  the  clothes 
so  kindly  sent  for  our  school.  The  girls  looked  so  nice  at  Christmas, 
and  were  quite  proud  of  their  pretty  dresses.  We  spent  a  very 
liappy  Christmas  ;  a  great  many  Christians  came  from  their  villages, 
so  that  our  school-room  used  for  divine  service  was  much  too  small, 
and  many  had  to  sit  in  the  verandah.  We  all  felt  again  the  urgent 
want  of  a  church.  When  the  Bishop  visited  Chaibassa,  the  founda- 
tion was  laid.  Mr.  Kriiger  is  getting  on  nicely  with  the  buildings 
but  will  soon  have  to  stop  it  unless  some  kind  friends  send  a  con- 
tribution of  money.  The  estimate  is  5,000  rupees,  but  at  present 
we  have  only  1,622.  There  are  in  our  school  26  girls,  and  the  con- 
gregation consists  of  705  baptized  persons  who  live  in  24  villages. 
About  13  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Kriiger  commenced  the  mission, 
there  was  not  one  Christian  here,  and  though  700  is  only  a  small 
number  in  comparison  of  the  many  thousands  around  us,  still  ther^ 
is  much  cause  to  thank  God  that  He  has  helped  so  far.** 


THE  Annual  MfiETiNO  of  the  S.P.G.  will  be  held  on  Thursday, 
May  12th,  in  St.  Jamks's  Hall,  at  2.30  p.m.,  when  Sir 
Stafford  KoRTflooTiiB,  Sir  Bartle  Frerb,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Straghak, 
and  others  will  address  the -meeting. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS   AND  DONATIONS, 

Received  since  the  dOth  November^  1880. 


Decl-mbbb,  1880. 

Woodborough,  by  Rev.  E.  Q. 

Wyld 

Andover,  by  MIsa  Wallls 

Grange,  by  Miss  Cairns    

Sr  Mrs.  Kirkpatrick 
rs.  Oeldart       

By  Miss  E.  Jacob      

St.  Andrew's,  Wells  Street     ... 

Chiswick,  by  Miss  LonRley    ... 

Coatham,  by  Miss  Fdndall 

Mrs.  Church 

Miss  Brierley      

Lady  tfandfoi*d ... 

St.  George's.  Hanover  Square, 
by  Mrs.  Capel-Cure 

Whimple      

Btockworth,  by  Mrs.  B<»rtleet.. 

Mrs.  &  Miss  Wood.  Northbourne 

Hanwell,  by  Miss  Baker 

Society  of  Ely  Workers,  by  Mrs. 
Merivale 

Wandsworth,  by  Miss  Meek   ... 

Tiverton,  by  Miss  Duckworth... 

Mrs.  Strickland .v. 

By  Mrs.  Wauchope   

Exmouth.  by  Mrs.  Gatty 

MlsgBuahby 

Tre.  Peake    ...    ... 

*^nn>t  Church,  Sydenham 

Currieglass,  by  MItb.  Longfleld. 

Maidstone,  St.  Michael's,  by 
Miss  Allan       < 

Miss  M.  Cox 

Bangor,  by  Hon.  Eleanor  Pen- 
nant       .• 

By  Miss  Palmer » 


£    s.    d. 
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Kempsey,  by  Rev.  W.  H.  R. 

Longhurst 

Miss  A.  Bullock 

By  Mrs.  Low 

Prestbury.  by  Mrs.  Wilson  ... 
Vowchurch,  by  Mrs.  Powell  ... 
Guernsey,  by  Miss  Eaton 

By  Mrs.  Warr      

Southport,  by  Miss  Radcliffe  ... 

G.  Pooley.  Esq 

By  Miss  M.  Stopford  Sackville. 
St.Leonard's-on-Hea&Hostings, 

by  Mrs.  Huxtable 

Iffley,  by  Mrs.  Clayton    

Lady  H.  Warde 

Sandford      

Donny brook,  by  Mrs.  Ryder  ... 

Miss  A..  M.  Mackenzie     

Miss  Parker 


£    $.    d. 


Januaht,  1881. 

Mrs.  Sadler 

Bray,  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Scott 

By  Miss  Skelton 

Miss  Merrimun 

Lancaster,  by  Miss  E.  Hinde... 

Mrs  Towgood     

Miss  Bryan  Sjnilth     

Bebington,  by  Rev.G.R.Feilden 

Miss  Kodd 

St.  Peter's,  Pimlico,  by  Miss 

Dukinfleld       

St.  Mary  Abbotts,  Kensington, 

by  Mrs.  Bunyon     

{to  &e  continued). 
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PARCELS  OF  WORE  AND  CLOTHING, 

Beceived from  March  \bth  to  April  Ist, 

.  Bembridge  Working  Party,  bjr  MIks  Anson.  Brighton  (8.  James)  Association,  by 
Miss  Dix.  Lady  Gwendoline  Herbert,  Putney.  Edgniond  Working  Party,  by  MIks 
Palmer.  Hulme  (S.  Mary's)  Association,  by  Mrs.  Woodhouse.  Ludgershall  Associa- 
tion, by  Miss  Selfe.  Starcross  Working  Party,  by  Mrs.  Bond.  Kensington  (S.  Mary 
Abbotts)  Association,  by  Miss  Clarke.  Harpenden  Association,  by  Mrs.  Vaughan. 
Scarborough  Association,  by  Miss  Woodall.  Brftndsby  Working  Party,  by  Mrs. 
BWann.     Lady  thillimore.  London.    Mrs.  Llewellyn,  Dillwyn. 

Boxes  tvill  be  sent  in  June  to  Ghota  Nagpore.  Madagascar,  Springvale,  and  Clydea- 
dalo.  Parcels  to  be  sent  before  the  15th  to  19.  Delahay  Street,  Westmineter,  carriage 
paid,  with  tlie  name  of  the  sender  written  outside. 

All  Letters  on  the  business  of  the  Ladies'  Association  (whether  containing  re- 
mittances or  not)  should  be  addressed  to  the  *'  Honorary  Secretary,  Ladies'  Associa- 
tion ,  S.P.Q. ,  19,  Delahay  Street  Westminster,  London,  S.  W." 

All  communications  intendtKl  for  insertion  in  the  Magazine  shonld  be  sent  to 
Miss  L.  Bullock,  26«  Blandford  Square,  London,  N.W.  by  the  lOtb  of  the  month. 

Tke  PtbbVUhers  vxUl  supply  <me  copy  rrumbhly  post-free^  for  Is,  (id,  a  year^ 

two  for  28.  6rf.  a  year.     Twelve  copies  of  any  smgle  rmmber  wUl  be  sent 

post-free  for  Is.. 
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**The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  to  a  grain  of  mustard  seed, 

WHICH  a  man  took,  AND  SOWED  IN  HIS  fIeLD  :  WHICH  INDEED  IS 
THE  LEAST  OF  ALL  SEEDS  :  BUT  WHEN  IT  IS  GROWN,  IT  IS  THE 
GREATEST    AMONG  HERBS,    AND    BECOMETH    A    TREE,    SO  THAT    THE 

birds  of  the  air  come  and  lodge  in  the  branches  thereof." 

— St.  Matthew  xiii.  31,  32, 


DELHI  AND  ITS  ZENANA  MISSION 

|ELHI,  the  capital  of  the  Moslem  kings  in  India,  was  cap- 
tured by  the  English  in  1803.  The  Mogul  had  a  pension 
settled  upon  himself  and  family,  was  provided  with 
guards  and  attendants,  and  lodged  in  the  palace  of  his 
ancestors;  but  his  authority  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  English  Government,  on  whose  bounty  he  had  become  depen- 
de^t.  "'Delhi  has  been  captured,  sacked,  destroyed,  and  rebuilt  on 
di|Eer^t  9ites  no  less  than  eleven  times.  The  approach  to  it  is  still 
most  imiposing.  Brig;htly  shining  with  many  gilded  doifies  and 
cupolas,  and  thictly  embowered  with  tall  spreading  trees,  it  stands 
in  the  centre  of  a  sandy  plain,  flanked  on  one  side  by  the  ruins  of 
old  Delhi — the  river  Jumna  flows  in  front — the  green  valley  pf 
the  Punjaub  lies  on  the  right,  while  in  the  rear  rises  a  range  of 
sandstone  rocks,  near  which  are  situated,  for  the  most  part,  the 
European  dwellings  of  the  place.  The  city  is  inclosed  by  a  low 
rampart,  with  massive  bastions,  and  approached  through  eight  noble,* 
fortified  gates.  The  sites  of  the  former  towns  extend  some  ten  miles, 
to  the  south-east  and  south-west ;  and  over  this  large  clztent  of 
groun(>  lie  scattered  the  wrecks  of  palaces,  forts,  tombs,  and  all  the 
evidences  of  former  greatness. 
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Delhi  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  English  in  1803 — but  fifty 
years  elapsed  before  any  attempt  was  made  to  convert  its  160,000 
inhabitants  to  Christianity.  In  1853  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  established  a  Mission  here,  which  was,  however, 
swept  away  in  the  mutiny  of  1857,  and  several  of  its  most  active 
members  were  amongst  the  victims. 

In  1859  the  Mission  was  re-established  npon  a  firmer  basis,  and 
since  then  mach  has  been  accomplished.  Work  of  various  kinds 
has  been  carried  on  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  R  R.  Winter,  and 
that  of  a  native  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Tar  A  Chand  ;  and  in  1877  tJie 
Mission  was  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  the  two  first  members 
of  the  Cambridge  University  Mission  to  India,  the  Rev.  E.  H. 
BiOKERSTKTH  and  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Murray.  The  educated  classes  are 
visited,  and  questions  are  discussed  freely;  preaching  tours  are 
made  through  the  neighbouring  districts  in  the  cold  season;  an 
excellent  education  is  given  in  St.  Stephen's  College;  and  there  is 
a  Zenana  Mission  in  which  every  practicable  plan  of  female  educa- 
tion  is  carried  out  to  the  utmost  by  a  large  number  of  ladies  under 
Mrs.  Winter.  A  memorial  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen,  has 
been  built,  in  which  services  in  Hindustani  are  held  twice  daily,  and 
the  C^hristian  boys  from  St  Stephen's  College  form  a  surpliced 
choir.  Besides  the  Mission  work  in  Delhi  itself,  several  out-sta- 
tions have  been  organized  by  Mr.  Winter — Ghazeeabad,  Rewarri, 
Kumaul,  Simla,  and  others,  and  there  has  been  a  large  number 
of  converts. 

In  February,  1868,  the  Ladies'  Association  undertook  to  support 
four  teachers  to  carry  on  the  Zenana  Mission  which  had  been  begim 
under  Mrs.  Winter's  auspices  in  1866,  by  the  Misses  Hamilton. 
These  ladies,  at  Christmas,  1867,  were  removed  to  another  station 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Society  to  which  they  belonged — ^the 
Indian  Female  Normal  School  Instruction  Society.  Miss  Williams, 
the  first  teacher  in  India  connected  with  the  Ladies^  Association, 
arrived  in  May,  1868.  She  soon  acquired  the  language,  and  for 
three  years  visited  and  taught  indefatigably  in  the  Mahometan 
Zenanas.  By  the  end  of  this  time  her  health  had  been  so  severely 
•tried  that  change  to  a  cooler  climate  was  considered  absolutely 
necessary,  and  she  was  transferred  to  Bombay,  where  a  Zenana 
Mission  was  just  being  commenced.  The  second  lady  sent  out.  Miss 
ioHNSON,  arrived  at  Delhi  in  January,  1869,  and  devoted  herself 
warmly  to  the  work,  till  she  was  seized  by  sudden  illness  and  died 
in  the  October  following  her  arrival. 

The  grant  of  the  Ladies'  Association  has  been  ^adually  increased, 
until  at  the  present  time  seven  European  ladies  and  ten  Native 
Christian  women  are  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  it  to  teach  in 
Delhi  and  the  out-stations,  Kumaul,  Rewarri,  and  Simla. 

A  few  extracts  from  the  reports  of  the  ladies  now  engaged 
in  this  work  will  best  show  its  importance,  and  the  degree  of  success 
already  attained. 

Miss  Boyd,  who  joined  the  Delhi  Mission  in  1869,  and  is  now  in 
charge  of  the  second  Zenana  Mission  House,  gives  the  following^ 
report : — 
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**  During  the  past  year  (1880),  in  addition  to  the  superintendence 
of  the  Mohammedan  schools,  I  have,  since  March,  had  charge  o£ 
three  of  the  Hindu  schools,  with  the  assistance  of  Miss  Teesdale, 
who  passed  out  of  our  girls'  training  class  last  year,  and  in  whom  I 
find  a  valuahle  helper.  I  also  had  to  teach  the  training  class  for  . 
two  months,  in  the  absence  of  Miss  Buller  at  Simla.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  at  the  last  examination  of  the  schools  the  Inspector  was  not 
pleased  with  the  progress  made  :  he  has  since  altered  the  scheme  of 
studies,  and  raised  the  standard  to  agree  with  the  Government 
schools  at  Lahore.  The  extra  amount  of  work  this  entails  has 
frightened  many  of  the  women  away.  There  were  twenty-four 
pupils  in  the  Mohammedan  Normal  School  last  March,  now  there 
are  only  fifteen ;  but  some  of  them  are  very  promising,  and  if  they 
could  only  be  got  to  stay  on  for  a  few  y«ars  and  take  service  af ter- 
wards,  would  make  capital  teachers.  But  their  parents  marry  them 
so  early — they  think  it  a  disgrace  to  keep  their  daughters  unmarried 
after  fifteen ;  and  when  they  are  married  their  husbands  will  seldom 
allow  them  to  take  situations.  The  three  Mohammedan  branch 
schools  in  the  city  have  been  formed  into  three  classes  in  one  large 
building,  with  three  native  teachers.  The  first  class,  in  which  there 
are  now  only  ten  girls,  read  Persian  and  Urdu,  write  to  dictation, 
learn  geography,  and  arithmetic  to  the  end  of  the  four  compound 
rules.  The  second  class  consists  of  sixteen  pupils,  who  are  expected 
to  read  from  the  second  Urdu  book,  write  easy  sentences  in  dicta- 
tion, and  work  sums  in  the  four  simple  rules.  The  tliird,  or  infant 
class,  consists  of  from  forty-five  to  fifty  girls,  who  are  expected  to 
know  the  alphabet,  to  be  able  to  write  the  Persian  text-hand  and 
figures,  to  count  up  to  100,  and  to  know  the  multiplication-table  up 
to  eight  times  eight.  They  are  getting  on  nicely.  I  teach  Scripture 
texts,  hymns,  and  prayers  to  all  these  classes,  and  exanfine  them 
now  and  then  on  other  subjects,  Kutub  School  is  flourishing  with 
twenty-eight  pupils*  I  visit  it  once  a  month.  The  Hindu  schools 
under  my  charge  are  the  Normal  and  two  branch  schools.  The 
Normal  school,  in  which  there  are  thirteen  pupils,  is  taught  by  a 
native  Christian  woman,  Miriam.  One  branch  school  contains  six* 
teen  girls,  the  other  twenty-five.  The  teacher  of  the  last  school  is 
preparing  for  baptism ;  besides  her  school  she  has  opened  out  and  i9 

teaching  voluntarily  in  eight  Zenanas Of  my  Zenana  pupils, 

one  new  house  I  opened  last  February  contains  three  interesting 
women  and  two  girli»,  whom  I  teach  twice  a-week- — they  are  Hindus, 
They  have  all  learned  to  knit  socks  and  woollen  comforters,  so  that 
the  men  and  boys  of  the  household  are  kept  well  supplied.  I  often 
take  my  Scripture  picture-book  in  Hindu  sind  get  one  of  the  women 
to  read  aloud,  whilst  I  go  on  explaining  the  pictures,  in  which 
they  take  great  interest.  I  have  taught  them  many  texts,  too, 
which  they  learn  readily*  It  is  very  pleasant  work  teaching 
them.'* 

KuBNAtJt,  the  first  outnstation  of  the  Delhi  Mission,  for  which  an 
additional  grant  was  given  in  1873,  is  a  large  town  with  20,000 
inhabitants,  about  seventy-five  miles  to  the  north  of  Delhi.  Miss 
ToNNOCHY,  who  has  been  working  in  the  Mission  for  nine  years, 
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and  possesses  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  dialects  spoken  by 
women  in  the  country  districts,  has  chaige  of  this  station.  Miss 
Bella  King  lives  and  works  with  her ;  they  have  forty-five  pupils  in 
Zenanas,  and  superintend  giris'  schools  there,  and  in  the  sub-stations 
of  Paneeput  and  Kunjpura. 

Rewarri,  another  large  town  with  30,000  inhabitants,  fifty-one 
miles  south-west  from  Delhi,  received  a  grant  in  1875.  Mrs.  BoK, 
who  also  joined  the  Delhi  Mission  in  1^72,  is  now  at  Rewarri ;  sho 
reports  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  work  to  be  done  there,  and  that 
she  and  Miss  King  have  forty-five  girls  in  the  schools  and  forty- 
three  Zenana  pupils.  They  have  a  Bible-class  for  women  at 
Rampura  every  Wednesday,  and  visit  otiier  sub-stations  monthly  : 
one  Gurgaon,  and  the  other  Alwar.  In  each  of  these  there  is  a 
nutive  teacher  who  teaches  in  the  sdiool  and  Zenanas  also ;  and  there 
are  in  the  two  stations  fifty-six  pupils. 

Simla  is  situated  on  the  slopes  of  the  Himalaya  nrountains,  more 
than  7,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Zenana  teaching  has  been  carried  on 
here  systematically  since  1872,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Winter,  and  in  1878  a  grant  was  made  to  this  station  by  the  Ladies' 
Association.  It  is  generally  worked  by  some  of  the  ipembers  of  the 
Delhi  Zenana  Mission,  who  are  here  tor  their  health ;  and  a  house  in 
a  central  position  has  been  bought  in  which  the  Zenana  Missionary 
resides,  and  to  which  other  ladies  engaged  in  Mission  work  may 
be  sent  for  rest  when  exhausted  by  the  heat  and  their  labours 
in  the  plains.  Mrs.  Plomer,  formerly  Miss  Morris,  who  had  once 
been  engaged  in  the  Delhi  Mission,  taught  here  for  a  time.  She 
writes  :— 

^*  When  Miss  Boyd  and  myself  first  opened  Zenana  work  in  Simla 
in  1870,  there  were  very  few  women  who  could  read,  but  in  1877 
nearly  all' could  do  so.  This  has  been  a  great  advantage,  as  I  have 
been  able  to  begin  at  once  with  the  Bible  and  other  Christian  books. 
Needlework  has  been  their  chief  object,  but  I  make  it .  a  rule  not  to 
open  any  Zenanas  where  they  object  to  reading  the  Bible  or-  any 
other  Christian  book  I  may  select.  The  number  of  houses  taught 
this  season  has  been  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-eight,  with  abont 
fifty  pupils,  and  the  fees  received  about  tWenty-two  rupees  a  month. 
I  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  them  to  learn  verses  from  the  Bible ; 
the  Testament  we  bave  in  every  house.  I  could  give  many  instances 
of  women  who  have  been  fully  convinced  that  salvation  ifr-only 
through  Christ.  They  are  prepared  to  come  forward  sokA  confess 
Him  openly  if  only  their  husbands  will  lead  them,  but  they  have 
not  the  courage  to  come  out  alone.  Let  us  pray  for  the  men  of 
-India  when  we  pray  for  the  women,  that  God  may  touch-  their 
/hearts,  and  then  the  way  will  be  made  clear  for  the  women  toi  come 
out  and  confess  Christ  to  the  world.'' 

^  In  conclusion  the  following  tabular  statement  sent  by  JMr.  Winter 
will  give  the  clearest  idea  of  the  whole  work  carried  on  at  Delhi  and 
the  out-stations,  both  by  the  teachers  connected  -with  the  Ladies' 
Association,  and  by  those  associated  with  them  but  supported  frotn 
other  sources.  The  Ladies'  Association  would  gladly  increase  the 
aid  now  given  to  this  promising  and  prosperous  Mission,  and  it  is 
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earnestly  hoped  that  increased  support  from  the  ladies  of  England 
will  before  long  enable  them  to  do  so. 
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LETTERS   FOR  OUR  WORKING  PARTIES. 
ST.  MATTHEW'S,  EEISKAMA  HOEE. 

FOR  the  last  three  years  large  boxes  of  clothing,  &c.,  have  been 
sent  to  this  Mission,  and  last  year  it  received  the  substantial 
aid  of  a  small  grant  for  the  salary  of  a  teacher  in  the  Kafir  Indus- 
trial School,  which  the  Rev.  C.  Tabebeb  reminds  us  is  the  only 
Mifisioa  boarding  school  for  native  girls  in  the  Diocese  of  Grahams* 
town.  The  following  letter  has  been  received  from  Miss  Lucas,  the 
Superintendent  of  this  Institution  ^ — 

"It  is  four  years  now  since  I  began  my  work  here,  and  in  that 
tiine  I  have  naturally  gained  some  little  insight  into  native  character 
and  habits,  for  in  the  Girls'  Institution  under  my  care  I  have  youag 
women  of  twenty  to  little  children  of  six  years  old.  On  the  whole 
I  find  these  girls  amiable,  obedient,  intelligent,  and  quick  to  learn, 
for  after  some  months'  training  the  most  ignorant,  taken  from  the 
wild  heathen  state,  soon  fall  into  the  cleanly  habits  and  daily 
routine  of  industry  followed  by  the  regular  inmates  of  the  Mission, 
such  as  washing  and  ironing,  baking,  household  work,  sewing,  &c., 
&c.  Some  of  the  girls  turn  out  really  excellent  laundresses,  and  a 
few  of  those  who  attend  to  my  rooms  are  quite  equal  to  many 
English  ladies*  maids,  so  thoroughly  clean  and  neat — mending,  and 
even  making  my  underlinen,  and  keeping  everything  in  the  greatest 
pr^er.  -They  also  m^ke  good  parlour-maids,  Mrs*  Taberer  having 
them  in  her  house  as  such  when  occasion  requires.  It  is  our  object 
to  render  them  good,. useful  servants,. and  therefore  we  insist  upon 
work,  of  every  description  being  done,  frpm  hoeing  in  the  mealie 
fields  to  attending  upon  me  personally.    The  Government  grant  is 
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for  thirty  girls,  and  before  the  late  war  scare  we  had  over  that 
number,  but  since  then,  owing,  I  imagine,  to  the  losses  sustained 
during  that  time,  and  also  the  drought,  our  number  is  less,  not 
exceeding  twenty,  and  with  some  of  these  there  is  a  difficulty  in 
getting  the  necessary  fees.  It  woulid  indeed  be  encouraging  if  some 
kind  ladies  could  be  sufficiently  interested  in  the  work  to  induce 
them  to  give  their  support  to  one  or  two  of  the  children  in  the 
Mission  most  requiring  help.  We  have  one,  a  very  worthy  object, 
the  child  of  a  poor  widow,  whose  husband  died  from  the  effects  of 
cold  and  fever  contracted  during  the  war  ;  a  good,  earnest  woman, 
at  present  acting  as  cook  in  the  boys'  establishment,  with  whom  it  is 
not  words  but  deeds,  always  ready  to  give  her  mite  cheerfully,  at 
the  same  time  working  hard  to  support  herself  and  two  children. 
The  eldest  is  a  girl  of  about  six  years  old  :  we  have  taken  the  little 
thing  into  the  Mission,  thereby  helping  the  mother,  for  which  she  is 
most  grateful.     This  is  only  one  out  of  many  I  could  mention. 

**  Allow  me  to  thank  the  Ladies'  Association  for  the  large  Mis- 
sion box  which  we  received  in  January.  Coming  at  such  a  time  it 
was  most  cheering,  for  owing  to  the  general  drought  prevailing  so 
many  months,  great  poverty  existed  amongst  the  native  community, 
preventing,  in  a  measure,  any  help  which  might  be  expected  of 
them ;  so  it  was  with  great  pleasure*  Mrs.  Taberer  and  I  did  our  best 
in  disposing  of  the  contents  of  the  box,  which,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
we  did  most  satisfactorily,  chiefly  amongst  the  natives,  but  many 
Germans  and  English  living  in  the  neighbourhood  were  also  pur- 
chasers, bringing  in  an  unexpected  fund  which  Mr.  Taberer  found 
of  great  assistance  in  numerous  calls  he  has  upon  him.  We  found 
the  most  saleable  articles  were  the  plain  underclothing,  chemises, 
and  petticoats.  The  dresses  also  sold  very  quickly,  but  might  I 
suggest  an  improvement  in  the  children's  dresses?  The  great 
demand  is  for  high  bodies  and  long  sleeves.  Strange  as  it  may 
appear,  native  women  when  they  do  clothe  their  children  seem 
to  think  the  neck  and  arms  must  be  covered.  Speaking  from 
experience  in  disposing  of  Mission  boxes  here,  I  recommend 
dresses  made  of  fancy  material,  or  print,  cut  a  good  shape. 
'PHncess,'  or  skirt,  and  rather  tight-fitting  jacket,  both  for  guis 
and  women.  Children's  frocks  with  high  bodies*  Aprons  of  print, 
large  or  small.  Pinafores,  coloured  and  white,  high  to  the  neck, 
and  long  sleeves,  with  band  round  the  waist,  for  children  from 
six  to  eight  years  old.  Petticoats  for  women  and  girls,  in  dark 
linsey  or  flannel,  unbleached  and  white  calico,  much  sought  after ; 
good,  thick,  white  calico  petticoats  sell  directly.  Any  number  of 
chemises,  all  sizes,  children's,  girl'fi,  and  women's  always  acceptable, 
made  in  good  stout  calico.  Unbleached  and  white  calico  night* 
dresses  for  women,  long  and  full.  Men's  shirts  in  flannel,  coloured 
or  unbleached.  Men's  night-shirts,  under-clothing  for  ladies  and 
children,  babies'  short  white  petticoats  and  little  shnrts,  boys'  serge, 
galatea,  and  Holland  suits  of  knickerbockers. 

^'I  need  not  say  how  thankful  we  shall  be  for  another  box  when* 
ever  yon  are  able  to  send  one,  and  I  am  sure  it  would  give  the  ladies 
of  the  working  parties  great  satisfaction  could  they  but  know  what 
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a  help,  and  how  thoroughly  appreciated  their  work  is  by  those 
interested  in  the  Mission. 

Miss  Tibbets  the  Teacher  who  has  charge  of  the  girls  in  school, 
thns  describes  the  daily  round  of  duties  : — 

"  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  I  Hke  the  work  here  very  much  ;  it 
18  very  interesting,  I  only  hope  I  shall  be  strong  enough  for  it. 
There  are  forty-nine  girls  in  the  school,  and  I  have  only  one  young 
pupil-teacher  to  help  me.  At  first  I  thought  I  ne.ver  should  get  to 
know  the  girls,  but  now  I  know  all  well.  They  are  really  very  good. 
We  have  twenty-five  boarders,  but  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  them 
out  of  school.  We  work  from  nine  till  eleven  in  school,  then  the 
girls  all  go  and  do  some  manual  labour.  Lessons  again  from  two 
till  four,  also  the  boarders  for  one  hour  or  more  in  the  evening. 

'^  The  days  pass  so  quickly.  I  had  a  class  at  an  out-station  for 
some  time  on  a  Saturday,  but  had  to  give  it  up  in  the  hot  weather. 
I  hope  to  begin  it  again  soon,  as  I  have  a  pony.  I  shall  now  also 
be  able  to  look  up  all  stray  scholars,  which  I  have  not  been  able  to 
do  before,  as  they  live  so  far  away  and  I  never  was  a  good  walker. 
There  is  so  much  to  be  done  here,  the  kraal«  spread  over  such  a 
lai^e  space,  some  are  as  far  ag  fourteen  or  twenty  miles  away.  I 
hoJ)e  some  day  to  get  to  them.  The  native  teacher  generally  goes 
with  me  when  I  go  any  distance,  he  is  so  good  in  helping  me 
with  anything.  He  gives  toe  a  Kafir  lesson  nearly  every  day.  I 
wrote  my  first  Kafir  letter  the  other  day  to  my  old  teacher  in 
Grahamstown.  I  hope  in  time  to  be  able  to  talk,  but  it  is  very  hard. 
The  Bishop  is  expected  here  in  February.  I  have  so  very  much  to 
be  thankful  for,  God  has  given  me  so  many  kind  friends  out  here, 
even  among  the  natives,  and  they  begin  to  look  upon  me  as  a 
friend.'* 


THE  Anniversary  Services  of  the  S.P.G.  will  be  held  in  St  Paul's 
Cathedral  on  Wednesday  moniirig,  June  22nd,  at  11  o'clock ; 
and  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  Thursday  evening,  June  23rd,  at 
7.30,  p.na.,  when  the  Sermon  will  be  preached  by  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Durham* 

Tfij  Laj>ib8*  ASS0CJATI05  will  be  represented  by  the  special  atten- 
dance of  its  members  and  friends  at  these  Services. 

In  connection  with  this  Anniversary  arrangements  are  being 
made  for  a  Drawing  Room  Meeting  of  the  members  and  friends  ai 
the  Ladies'  Association  on  Thursday  afternoon,  June  23rd. 
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Jawuaky,  1881  (continued). 
£ 

8t.  M^'r,  Hamilton  Terrace    1( 

By  Mrs.  Venables      

ByMissOllivant 1 

St.  Mary's,  West  Cowes i 

St.  Savionr's.  Battersea 

Holy  Trinity,  Brompton 

By  Miss  L.  Plimimore     

Lady  Stnart  Hogg     

Wilmslow,  by  Mrs.  Bates 

Bonghton     

Cadbury,  by  Mrs.  Coleridge   ... 

Beckenham ' 

Christ  Chnrch,  Bath 

Bambledon 

South  Gollingham     

Wimbledon 

Miss  Ward,  Bayswater    

Ajppleton  Roebnclc,  by  Mrs. Boy 
luss  Pochln,  Worminghall  ... 
St.  Albans,  by  Miss  F.  H.  Ward 

ByMrs.  LUly     

Ramsey 

Pembroke  Dock 

By  Miss  Hussey 

Mrs.  Townsend 

Undisfame.  by  Miss  Cooke  ... 
Coatham,  by  Miss  Fendall     ... 

St.  Peter's,  ?imlico 

Miss  Hoare 

MissRickards    • 

Mrs.  G.  L.  Bridges    ...    ...    ... 

Mrs.  Perry  Watiington    ...    ... 

General  Turner 

MissStannton .» 

Mrs.  Armstropg ..• 

Miss  H.  Churchill     ...    .,.    ... 

Kkv.  J.  Dolphin ^    ...    ... 

Miss  Tolson,  Ilkley 

£ahtMolesey,byMr8.8maUwood 
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Mrs  W.  Blunt    " 

MissL.  Baily      

Tyntesfield,  by  Miss  Patteson.. 

FeBRfTARA-,  1881. 

Mrs.  Townsend 

S.  Asaph,  by  Mrs.  Bounor     ... 

Christ  Church,  Erith 

Miss  Chirk 

S.  Mary  Abbots,  Kensington 

Misses  Drury      

OtteiT,  8.  Mary,  by  Mrs.  Street 

Hereford,  by  Mrs.  At.lay 

Mrs.  Cotton 

Newport,  by  Mrs.  Bargess  .» 
Millbrook,  by  Lndy  8.  Blunt ... 

St.  Mary's,  Newingt4)n    

St.  Mary  the  Less,  Lambeth  ... 

Putney,  by  Miss  Hughes 

ByMissBushby „    ... 

Miss  Jane  Hussey     

By  Rev.  F.  V.  Mather      

Salisbury,  by  Miss  8.  J.  Wilton 

By  Miss  Goodwin      

Mrs.  H.  Raymond  Barker 
Wath.  by  Miss  M.  8.  Ward    ... 

B.  8.  by  Rev.  J.  Deane    

Miss  J.  Dumford      

Hornsea,  by  Miss  Collinson  ... 
St.Ai^irie's.by  Rev.  J.R.  Vernon 

Misses  Childe     

By  Miss  Stopford  SackTllte  ... 
Kettering,  by  Miss  Garratt  ... 
St.  Paul' 8,  Lisson  Grove,  Sunday 

School       

Mrs.  Sutton...    ...    

Mrs.  James  Findley 

Lindisfame,  by  Miss  Cooke    ... 
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PARCELS  OF  WORE  AND  CLOTHING, 

Received  up  to  May  5th. 

Kibworth  Workins  Party,  by  Mr8..0sbom.  Church  Working  Party,  byMrs.  Collins. 
Maidstone  Assodation,  by  Miss  Allan.  Lancaster  Association,  by  Miss  Hinde.  Cran- 
field  Working  Party,  by  Mrs.  Yallancey.  Llanfaufechan  Association,  by  Miss  Madan. 
Famborough  and  Arlescote  Association,  by  Miss  Loveday.  Taunton  Association,  by 
Mrs.  Capam.  South  Mailing  Association,  by  Mrs.  Currey.  Westminster  Working 
Party,  by  Miss  Frere.  Battersea  (St.  Paul's)  Association,  by  Mrs.  Ellison.  MiM 
Balt^,  Culmstock.  Welshpool  Association,  by  Mrs.  Hill.  Atwortti  Working  Party,  by 
Mrs.  Sainsbury.  Clifton  Association,  by  Miss  Swayne.  Sudbury,  Derby,  Working 
Party,  by  Mrs.  Livesay.  Stourpalnp  Working  Party,  by  Miss  Watts.  St.  Margaret's? 
Lee,  Association,  by  Mrs.  Beaumont.  Miss  Page,  London.  Mrs.  Erskine,  Tunbridge 
Wells. .  Tnlse  Hill  Association,  by  Mrs.  Cree. 

Boxes  will  be  sent  in  July  to  Madras,  Tanjore,  Ramnad.  and  Oawnpore.  Parcels  to 
be  sent  before  the  16th  of  the  month  to  19.  Delahay  Street,  Westminster,  carriage 
paid,  with'i^e  name  of  the  sender  written  outside. 

All  Letters  on  the  business  of  the  Ladies'  Association  (whether  containing  re- 
mittances or  not)  should  be  addressed  to  the  "  Honorary  Secretary,  Ladies*  AsMcia- 
tlon,  S.P.G.,  19,  Delahay  Street  Westminster,  London,  S.W." 

A^I  communications  intended  for  Insertion  in  the  Magazine  should  be  sent  to 
Miss  L.  Bnllock,  20,  Blandford  Sqtmre,  London,  N.W.  by  the  10th  of  the  month. 

Th£  PublisTiera  loill  supply  one  copy  rmmthly  post-free  for  Is.  6d.  a  year, 

two  for  28.  6d.  a  year.     Twet^  copies  of  any  single  number  tcUl  he  sent 
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'The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  to  a  grain  of  mustard  seed, 
which  a  man  took,  and  sowed  in  his  field  :  which  indeed  is 
the  least  of  all  seeds  :  but  when  it  is  grown,  it  is  the 
greatest  among  herbs,  and  becometh  a  tree,  so  that  the 
birds  of  the  air  come  and  lodge  in  the  branches  thereof." 

—St.  Matthew  xm.  81,  82. 


ZENANA  MISSION  IN  MADRAS. 

|HE  first  settlement  of  the  East  India  Company  was  made 
at  Madras  about  the  year  1620 ;  but  for  sixty  years  there 
was  no  place  in  the  territorj-  set  apart  for  the  worship  of 
God,  nor  any  visible  token  that  the  English  settlers  had 
any  religion  at  all.  The  first  Mission  of  our  Church  was  established 
at  Madras  in  1726  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge, and  their  first  Missionary  was  Benjamin  Schultz,  a  German 
minister.  So  little  real  Missionary  spirit  was  to  be  found  in  England 
during  the  last  century  that  for  many  years  none  but  German  Mission- 
aries offered  themselves  for  this  arduous  work.  But  amongst  these  we 
find  the  venerated  names  of  Christian  Frederick  Swartz,  founder  of 
the  Missions  of  Trichinopoly  and  Tanjore,  and  John  Caspar  Kohlhoff 
his  fellow-labourer — names  which,  so  long  as  the  Gospel,  which  thoy 
preached  so  faitlifnlly,  shall  prevail  in  India,  can  never  be  forgotten 
there.  In  1814  the  Church  Missionary  Society  commenced  its 
Missions  in  Madras  itself  ;  and  in  1824  the  twelve  Missions  of  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  were  transferred  to  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  Since  that  time  the  two 
Church  Societies  have  covered  the  presidency  with  a  network  of 
Missions,  the  success  of  which  has  been  very  remarkable.  An 
encouraging  proof  of  this  success,  in  one  province  only,  was  given 
when  the  centenary  of  the  establishment  of  Christianity  was 
celebrated  at  Palamcottah  in  1880.  It  was  in  1780  that  Swartz 
made  his  first  visit  to  Tinnevelly  and  formed  in  Palamcottah  a  small 
congregation  of  forty  persons.  Three  Bishops  and  ninety  Native 
Clergy  joined  in  the  Thanksgiving  Ser\'ice  of  January  20th,  1880, 
in  commemoration  of  this  event,  and  the  number  of  baptized 
members  of  the  Tinnevelly  Mission  was  then  59,203,  and  there 
were  38,402  unbaptized  under  instruction. 
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Thirty  years  ago  Bishop  Caldwell  thus  described  the  condition  of 
the  women  of  India :  "  In  every  heathen  country  the  state  of 
women  is  low  and  wretched,  and  it  is  not  less  so  in  India,  in  spite 
of  the  greater  civilization  which  prevails  there.  A  Hindoo  woman 
is  not  her  husband's  companion,  but  his  household  slave.  He  does 
not  treat  her  as  a  friend,  but  as  a  servant.  She  may  not  eat  with 
him,  but  she  prepares  his  food,  waits  upon  him  during  the  meal, 
and  eats  what  he  leaves.  If  she  has  sons  they  eat  with  their 
father,  while  her  daughters  eat  the  fragments  with  herself.  No 
Hindoo  woman  of  respectable  character  from  one  end  of  India  to 
the  other  knows  how  to  read,  and,  what  is  stranger  still,  no  Hindoo' 
woman  knows  how  to  sew — she  cannot  do  a  stitch  of  needlework. 
All  the  requisite  embroider}^  we  see  in  shawls,  and  muslins,  and 
scarfs,  is  done  by  men  ;  all  the  tailoring  and  dressmaking,  as  well 
as  the  washing,  is  done  by  men  ;  the  women  know  not  how  to  use 
the  needle.  The  consequence  is  that  all  but  the  humblest  class  of 
women  have  no  occupation  for  their  leisure  hours.  The  Pariah 
women  labour  in  the  fields  in  the  heat  of  the  burning  Indian  sun. 
The  others,  after  they  have  attended  to  their  children  and  family 
affairs — often  very  light  in  that  climate — and  with  their  simple 
wants,  have  really  nothing  to  do,  and  pass  the  rest  of  their  time  in 
talking,  gossip,  and  scandal.  This  being  so,  one  work  of  the  S.P.G. 
Missionaries  in  South  India  has  been  to  establish  boarding  schools 
for  Hindoo  girls,  the  children  of  converts,  in  order  to  raise  the 
female  character,  and  show  what  Christian  women  ought  to  be.  A 
day  school  will  do  for  boys,  but  it  is  necessary  to  regulate  the  whole 
time  of  the  girls  to  break  them  of  their  idle,  helpless  habits.  But 
these  Christian  efforts  for  the  benefit  of  women  were  treated  with 
scorn  at  the  commencement.  The  Hindoos  are  indeed  willing  to 
learn,  and  schools  for  boys  are  popular  amongst  them  ;  but  a  girls^ 
school  was  something  quite  different.  To  attempt  to  teach  women 
was  a  ridiculous  idea  to  the  men  ;  they  supposed  the  English  would 
*  begin  to  teach  the  cows'  next  !  " 

Happily  the  above  description  of  the  state  of  the  women  and  of 
popular  opinion  in  India  is  no  longer  universally  true,  a  vast  im- 
provement has  taken  place,  nnd  in  South  India  the  Mission  boarding 
schools,  and  the  presence  of  educated  English  ladies — the  families 
of  the  Missionaries — have  probably  contributed  largely  to  this 
result.    • 

The  Ladies'  Association,  from  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  has 
done  much  to  promote  female  education  in  the  Diocese  of  Madras 
by  obtaining  special  payments  for  scholars  in  the  Mission  boarding 
schools  of  the  S.P.G.  and  by  supplying  them  with  clothing  for  the 
children — by  the  establishment  in  1871,  of  the  caste  school  at 
Tanjore, — by  assisting  in  the  formation  of  the  Famine  Orphanage 
and  future  training  school  for  teachers  at  Madras  in  1877 — and 
lastly,  by  opening  a  Zenana  Mission  at  Madras  in  1879.  Each  of 
these  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  Indian  women  may  perhaps 
be  described  in  future  papers,  but  for  the  present  we  will  confine 
ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  the  last. 

Miss  Mary  Morphett,  who  has  been  residing  for  some  years  at 
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Madras  with  her  mother,  the  widow  of  an  officer  in  the  Madras 
army,  was  appointed  the  first  Zenana  Missionary,  and  commenced  the 
work  in  March,  1879.  Her  letters  will  show  the  progress  made  in 
the  comparatively  short  time  which  has  since  elapsed.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year  Miss  Morphett  writes : — 

"  The  number  of  my  pupils  now  amounts  to  twenty-one  :  of  these 
eight  are  Telugu,  and  thirteen  Tamil-speaking  Brahmins,  seven  of 
them  are  married,  the  rest  are  engaged.  They  are  from  thirteen  to 
eighteen  years  of  age,  but  are  considered  too  old  to  attend  school. 
As  they  live  in  four  different  neighbourhoods,  I  have  divided  them 
into  four  classes  of  eight,  six,  four,  and  three,  respectively,  one  of 
which  meets  at  the  most  convenient  house  in  each  neighbourhood. 
By  this  arrangement  I  save  the  time  that  would  otherwise  be  spent 
in  driving  from  house  to  house,  and  the  girls  do  not  object,  as  they 
have  not  far  to  go ;  indeed,  at  one  house,  the  people  from  the 
adjoining  one  come  over  by  the  roof.  I  go  out  to  my  work  every 
day  except  Saturdays,  on  which  afternoon  I  see  any  Native 
Christians  who  like  to  come  to  me  to  read  or  work.  I  have  told  the 
Brahmin  girls  also  that  I  would  be  glad  to  see  them  at  my  house  on 
Saturdays,  but  only  two  have  ever  come.  It  is  still  difficult  to  get 
them,  or  rather  their  mothers  and  grandmothers,  over  their  old  pre- 
judices against  leaving  their  homes.  They  were  much  gratified  at 
Miss  GelPs  kindness  in  inviting  them  to  spend  the  afternoon  at  her 
house.  It  was  the  first  and  only  time  they  saw  the  Ladies  Grenville, 
and  they  were  surprised  that  they  did  not  appear  in  cloth  of  gold 
at  least,  and  laden  with  jewels  in  the  style  of  Indian  nobility.  My 
girls  are  always  talking  of  all  they  saw  on  this  occasion,  and  they 
were  greatly  taken  with  the  pieces  of  work  they  saw  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  especially  with  a  music  stool,  and  want  me  tu 
teach  them  to  make  one  like  it. 

*'  Six  of  my  pupils  are  now  reading  the  Gospels,  and  another  girl 
has  asked  me  to  allow  her  to  read  them  also  ;  and  as  she  is  now 
able  to  read  well  enough  to  understand  a  little,  I  hope  to  begin 
St.  Mark's  Gospel  with  her  after  the  Christmas  holidays.  She  has 
heard  me  read  it  with  another  girl,  though  she  has  never  read  it 
herself.  It  is  still  very  difficult  to  got  them  to  understand  how 
wrong  it  is  to  say  what  is  not  true. 

"  I  invited  all  my  pupils  to  spend  the  afternoon  \vith  me  on  the 
23rd  of  December,  as  1  did  last  year  on  Christmas  Eve ;  eighteen  of 
them  came,  and  I  gave  each  of  them  a  little  work-box  or  basket, 
and  some  sweets  made  by  a  man  of  their  own  caste,  and  some 
fruit.  I  have  this  annual  gathering  because  I  think  it  encourages 
others  to  allow  me  to  visit  them,  and  also  to  try  and  impress  on 
my  pupils  that  at  Christmas  time  especially  we  should  feel  thank- 
ful to  God  that  He  came  into  the  world  to  save  us,  and  should  show 
our  gratitude  to  Him  by  being  kind  to  our  fellow-creatures.  My 
pupils  have  asked  to  he  allowed  to  come  and  pay  their  respects  to  me, 
as  they  call  it,  next  week.  Their  husbands  accompany  them  on 
these  occasions,  and  they  bring  presents  of  fruit  and  flowers.  I 
had  a  letter  a  few  days  ago  from  the  husband  of  one  of  my  pupils, 
asking   me  to  visit  the   family   of   a  friend   of    his  who   is  also 
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a  Brahmin.  There  are  two  daughters  of  the  house  who  are 
anxious  to  learn,  and  I  hope  to  visit  them  after  the  hoHdays.  Now 
that  the  number  of  my  pupils  is  increasing,  I  am  very  glad  of  the 
help  of  the  old  Brahmin  schoolmaster.'* 

In  her  last  letter,  written  in  April,  Miss  Morphett  is  able  to 
report  the  following  increase  in  the  number  of  her  pupils : — 

"  Since  I  Inst  wrote  to  you  I  have  succeeded  in  beginning  a  little 
school  of  half  a  dozen  children.  The  father  of  one  of  them  has 
.given  up  a  nice  upper  room  in  his  house  for  the  children  to  assemble 
in,  and  I  employ  the  old  schoolmaster  to  teach  them,  and  visit  the 
school  myself  once  a  week.  The  children  are  taught  to  read  and 
write  English  and  Tamil,  and  to  work  samplers  and  knit.  I  hope  in 
time  to  get  a  few  more  children  together,  but  as  they  will  not  come 
from  any  distance,  I  have  to  look  for  them  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood. I  mentioned  in  my  last  letter  that  I  had  been  asked  to  visit 
the  family  of  a  late  Government  official  who  are  Mahratta  Brahmins. 
It  was  not  till  about  a  month  ago,  however,  that  they  were  able  to 
receive  me.  There  are  two  little  girls  in  the  house  who  are  anxious 
to  learn  English,  and  to  read  and  write  Tamil.  They  can  speak 
Tamil,  Telugu,  and  their  own  language,  Mahrathi,  and  seem  to  be 
in  better  circumstances  and  a  better  position  than  any  of  the  other 
families  I  visit. 

"Including  my  little  school  I  have  now  twenty-nine  pupils. 
Every  new  one  involves  an  additional  outlay  in  books  and  work 
materials,  as  I  always  give  them  these  until  they  become  sufficiently 
interested  to  purchase  them  for  themselves ;  and  I  take  this 
opportunity  of  expressing  my  grateful  thanks  to  Miss  Kinloch  for 
her  kindness  in  sending  me  a  donation,  which  will  also  help  me  in 
purchasing  little  comforts  for  any  of  them  who  may  be  sick." 


HUMAN  SACRIFICES  IN  AFRICA. 

IN  M.  BtiRDo's  entertaining  narrative  of  his  recent  voyage  up  the 
Niger  and  the  Benueh,^  in  the  midst  of  picturesque  descriptions 
of  hair-breadth  escapes,  and  interviews  with  negro  potentates,  we 
read  the  following  painful  account  of  the  human  sacrifices  in 
Western  Africa : — 

"  Among  the  Ogbekin  tribes,  and  all  those  on  the  shores  of  the 
Niger,  another  solemnity  is  celebrated  which,  unfortunately,  is  a 
proof  of  profound  barbarism,  and  which  will  be  found  very  difficult 
to  extirpate.  This  is  the  annual  festival  of  expiation,  when  two 
human  sacrifices  are  offered :  one  takes  place  in  secret,  and  is  in- 
tended to  wash  away  the  king's  errors ;  the  other  is  enacted  publicly, 
in  order  to  expiate  the  crimes  of  his  people.  The  victims  are 
generally  young  virgins,  taken  from  hostile  tribes,  or  bought  from  a 
neighbouring  people,  and  they  are  therefore  strangers.     On  the 

^  Foffoge  up  the  Niger  and  the  BenueK  By  Adolphe  Burdo,  Member  of  the  Belgian 
Geographical  Society. 
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occasion  of  the  sacrifice,  the  fetish-priests  cover  the  head  of  the 
poor  child  about  to  be  immolated  with  flowers,  leaves,  and  tinsel 
of  all  sorts,  and  conduct  her,  quite  naked,  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
town.  The  people  are  awaiting  her  there.  As  soon  as  she  appears 
men,  women,  and  children  threaten  hcrwith  their  fists,  call  down 
imprecations  upon  her,  utter  hideous  yells,  give  themselves  up  to 
violent  contortions,  and  shout  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  *  Arroy^  I 
Arroy^  I '  (cursed),  imagining  that  they  thus  heap  all  their  sins  on 
the  head  of  the  unfortunate  victim,  and  render  her  responsible  for 
them.  She  is  then  put  to  death  by  the  priests.  Among  the  tribes 
of  the  territory  watered  by  the  Niger,  they  take  her  in  a  canoe  to 
the  middle  of  the  river,  and  having  attached  a  weight  to  her  neck, 
throw  her  in,  while  the  crowd  on  the  banks  continue  to  cry,  *  Arroye  I 
Arroy^  I '  As  I  said  before,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  put  an  end 
to  this  hideous  practice.  Besides  its  great  antiquity — for  it  is 
found  amongst  the  most  civilized  peoples  of  the  ancient  world — ^it  is 
founded  on  an  idea  which  is  likely  to  exercise  a  powerful  influence 
on  the  minds  of  barbarous  nations  :  the  idea  that  blood,  and  above 
all,  human  blood,  has  the  virtue  of  expiating  the  sins  committed 
by  man  against  man,  or  against  the  beings  whom  he  worships." 

The  dark  places  of  the  earth  are  full  of  cruelty ;  and  what  places 
are  so  dark  as  those  where  the  rank  growth  of  fanaticism  has  sprung 
up  of  itself  in  the  absence  of  the  good  seed  of  the  word  of  God  ? 
But,  difficult  as  it  may  well  be  to  bring  the  rays  of  the  lamp  of  life 
to  shine  on  these  benighted  souls,  it  surely  ought  not  to  be  impos- 
sible, at  least  to  those  who  approach  them  with  the  Gospel-message 
of  Salvation,  declaring  the  truth  of  that  redemption  which  they 
thus  ignorantly  seek  after.  For  this  dreadful  ceremonial  appears 
to  be  prompted  by  a  motive  strictly  pertaining  to  the  conscience. 
It  is  not  performed  with  the  view  of  obtaining  from  their  deities 
either  relief  from  sickness,  or  success  in  war,  or  fruitful  crops,  or 
any  other  earthly  and  temporal  benefit ;  it  is  in  order  to  obtain  the 
forgiveness  of  sine.  These  barbarous  people  must,  therefore,  have 
some  perception  of  the  real  character  of  sin,  as  the  ingrained 
corruption  of  human  nature  ; — of  its  universality,  its  deadly  eifects, 
and  the  curse  which  is  its  inevitable  accompaniment. 

Side  by  side  with  these  truly  spiritual  ideas,  we  find  a  belief 
(unnatural  and  unaccountable,  indeed,  were  there  no  eternal  verity 
underlying  the  ancient  error)  that  without  shedding  of  blood  is  no 
remission ;  a  persuasion  which  M.  Burdo  ascribes  wholly  to  the 
influence  of  their  fetish-priests,  the  *'  stupid  and  ferocious  minis- 
teis"  of  a  bloodthirsty  superstition.  But  is  that  a  sufficient 
explanation  of  this  strange  craving  for  a  ransom  "  from  the  curse 
of  the  law"?  Is  it  only  one  more  deplorable  instance  of  tl»e 
*'  crimes  that  religion  can  persuade  "  ?  Nay,  there  is  more  in  it  than 
that.  Terrible  as  are  the  atrocities  that  it  engenders,  where  the 
people  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge,  it  is  yet  a  blind  presenti- 
ment, no  less  than  a  fatal  perversion,  of  the  great  truth  on  which 
Christianity  is  built — the  need  of  an  antonement. 

But  let  us  tuiTi  our  thoughts  for  a  moment  from  the  priests  and 
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people  to  the  unhappy  victims,  the  yearly  tribute  of  human  8oul6 
and  bodies  demanded  for  the  expiatory  sacrifice.  Unconscious 
types  of  the  true  Sin-bearer  I  betrayed  by  their  own  friends,  sold 
into  the  hands  of  their  enemies  to  be  stripped,  and  crowned,  and  led 
forth,  "  without  the  gate,  bearing  their  reproach,"  to  a  death  of 
shame  and  scorn ;  do  they  not  appeal  to  our  hearts,  by  all  that  we 
hold  most  sacred,  to  stop  this  vain  out-pouring  of  blood  that  cannot 
save?  Can  we  learn,  without  horror,  that  scenes  like  these  are 
being  enacted  at  the  close  of  our  nineteenth  century  of  grace,  under 
the  very  shadow  of  our  European  civilization,  and  at  the  very  doors 
of  our  Christian  Church  ?  And  should  not  the  thought  stir  us  up*  to 
redoubled  zeal  in  sending  forth  messengers  with  tha  Word  of  Truth, 
to  speak  peace  to  the  heathen,  and  to  tell  them  that  their  iniquity 
is  pardoned  already  ?  *•  These  lambs,  what  have  they  done  ?  Behold 
the  Lamb  of  God  I " 

E.  C. 


LETTERS    FOR   OUR   WORKING   PARTIES. 
ANTANANARIVO. 

MANY  boxes  of  clothing  and  school  rewards  have  been  sent  to 
Madagascar  during  the  last  few  years  by  the  Ladies'  Associ- 
ation, but  probably  none  of  them  have  given  more  true  and  heart- 
felt pleasure  than  the  two  forwarded  to  Miss  Woodford  last  year  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Holy  Trinity  Zoma  School  under  her  care.  The 
arrival  of  these  boxes,  from  unavoidable  causes,  was  long  delayed, 
but  at  length  Miss  Woodford  was  able  thus  to  write  in  grateful 
acknowledgment :  — 

"Many,  many  thanks  to  you  all  for  the  splendid  box  of  clothing 
sent  out  for  my  school.  Mrs.  Kestell-Cornish  says  I  look  much 
brighter  for  its  arrival  on  the  24th  instant,  and  I  am  sure  I  feel  so. 
The  living  sympathy  of  those  at  home  cheers  one  greatly,  and 
gives  one  new  strength  and  energy  to  labour  on  amongst  so  much 
heathenism.  I  cannot  write  to  thank  the  kind  friends  who  helped 
to  fill  the  valuable  box,  one  by  one,  as  I'have  not  their  addresses, 
but  I  see  the  *SaruraS.  Edmund's  Mother's  Meeting,'  sent  a  very 
nice  parcel  of  things,  and  made  so  nicely  too.  Some  needle-books 
and  pincushions  are  also  very  pretty,  which  came  in  another  little 
parcel.  Another  parcel  contained  cotton,  needles,  and  many  other 
valuable  presents,  including  a  little  nice  print.  In  short,  will  you 
kindly  give  my  most  hearty  thanks  to  all  the  kind  subscribers  to  my 
box  ?  It  would  take  far  too  long  to  enumerate  the  articles  and  give 
you  my  thoughts  as  I  took  them  one  by  one  from  the  box.  I  would 
respectfully  suggest  that  with  the  flannel  petticoats  a  flannel  jacket 
(of  the  same  sort  of  flannel)  be  sent  with  each.  Our  winter  is 
piercingly  cold,  and  often  these  people  have  merely  the  native 
*lamba'  wrapped  round  them;  and  sometimes  if  one  has  a  petti- 
coat given  to  her,  it  is  worn  with  the  band  round  the  neck  I  Again, 
there  is  so  much  sickness  amongst  the  people,  that  if  we  can  only 
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help  to  teach  them  to  take  more  care  of  their  chests,  I  think  there 
might  be  fewer  deaths  here.  Another  suggestion  I  would  make  is 
that  everything,  whether  in  the  shape  of  wools,  canvas,  or  the 
like,  should  be  of  the  best.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
anything  will  do  for  Mission  schools.  If  you  could  only  see  the 
(forgive  me  if  I  say)  rubbish  we  sometimes  get,  I  think  you  would 
be  horrified.  Patterns  of  wool-work  commenced,  and  no  wools  sent 
to  fin  sh  them,  and  so,  of  course,  the  canvas  is  no  good.  We 
Missionaries  have  not  time  to  pick  out  the  patterns,  and  it  would 
never  do  to  waste  the  time  of  our  scholars  over  such  things.  I 
would,  say,  send  us  good  wools  of  various  shades,  and  plenty  of 
black.  If  patterns  are  begun  and  do  not  answer,  take  out  the  wool 
at  home,  and  then  send  us  the  canvas.  I  have  seen  some  of  the 
work  done  at  other  schools  here,  and  splendid  it  is,  simply  because 
they  can  get  splendid  quantities  of  nice  new  wool,  &c.,  &c.  ;  and  I 
am  sure  Church  people  have  only  to  understand  to  let  me  have  as 
nice  for  my  school. 

"  All  garments  for  the  Malagasy  should  be'made  high  in  the  neck, 
with  long  sleeves,  and  a  long  skirt,  even  for  babies.  Tiny  open 
pinafores  are  too  great  a  luxury  for  these  people,  at  present.  And 
now  I  must  venture  to  beg  again,  for  it  takes  a  long  time  before  a 
letter  is  answered  by  a  box  of  good  things.  I  would  say,  please 
send  me  a  good  supply  of  needles,  reel  cottons,  white,  black,  and 
coloured,  thimbles  (many  of  my  scholars  have  none  to  work  with 
now,  and  it  is  rather  painful  to  have  tiny,  and  often  delicate,  fingers 
held  up  to  one  to  plead  for  a  thimble  ;  for  I  think  you  know  I  have 
many  princesses,  as  well  as  slaves,  in  my  school),  scissors,  pins, 
tapes  (white,  pink,  and  black),  linen  buttons,  calico,  and  prints  for 
making  up.  It  is  no  easy  task  to  provide  work  for  some  160  women 
and  girls,  though,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  owing  to  much  sickness  and 
many  deaths,  I  have  only  113  to-day.  Small-pox  is  again  dreadfully 
bad  in  the  capital,  I  hear.  Embroidery  and  cotton,  crochet-needles 
and  cotton,  canvas,  wools,  and  needles,  crewels,  needles  and  materials, 
knitting  wools,  cottons  and  needleb,  braids,  patterns,  silks,  cottons, 
and  materials  for  braiding,  patchwork,  print,  calico,  and  turkey-red 
for  patchwork.  Then  for  rewards  I  would  ask  for  garments 
of  various  sizes,  made  as  I  have  before  said,  to  fit  infants  and 
women,  with  all  the  intermediate  sizes ;  dolls  (not  wax),  needle- 
books,  pincushions,  scissors,  work-satchets,  pocket-handkerchiefs, 
woollen  scarves,  waist-bands,  pictures,  tiny  looking-glasses,  &c.,  &c. 
I  should  also  be  glad  of  a  good  number  of  first  drawing-books,  such 
as  *Casseirs,'  or,  better  still,  *  Vere  Foster's,'  with  pencils  and 
india-rubber.  Of  course,  if  they  were  all  slaves  whom  we  teach  it 
would  be  different,  but  the  ladies,  many  of  my  scholars,  simply  do 
nothing  but  sit  still  in  their  houses,  their  slaves  doing  everything. 
So  if  we  can  give  these,  our  dark  sisters,  something  to  think  of  in 
every  way  we  can,  I  think  it  will  lead  them  to  higher  and  holier 
things.  True  enough  it  is  in  Madagascar  as  in  England,  that 
*  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to  do.*" 
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March,  1881. 

St.Jamw  the  Less, Westminster 

Mrs.  Veysie 

8t.  Mary  the  Less,  Lambeth  ... 
Farnborough,  by  Miss  Loveday 
Kemerton,  by  Mrs.  Mercier    ... 

Tunstall        

BathPaston 

8.    Mary    Abbots,  Kensington 

Lady  Florence  Bushby     

Liverpool,  by  Miss  Jones 

"Worthing      

TiUdgershall 

Mossley,  by  Mrs.  Bull      

Mrs.  Russell        

Miss  Pigott 

Lyndhurst    

MuswellHill       

Chatham,  by  Mrs.  Boys  

Lfidy  Selbome     

Great  Chart        

Scottish  Board  of  Missions    ... 

fihipton        

Tenbury.  by  Mrs.  Norria 

Upper  Tooting    

By  Mrs.  Strachan      

Undisfame,  by  Miss  Cooke    ... 


£     8.    d. 
1    »    6 


6  0 
12 

4    0 

14    0 

2 

22    7 

4  12 

2  10 

8    0 

4    0 

4  0 

5  10 
15 

4    2 

2  Q 

3  0 

1  18  10 
15  6 
8  5  0 
8  4  6 
68  12  6 
15    6 


£166  16    6 


April,  188L 

Gillingham,  by  Mrs.  Lilly 

Miss  ishuttleworth     

Swaffliam      

Miss  Harrison     

CuriibriUge    ••• 

*'M.M.C."        


1  0 
10 

5    5 

2  2 
16  11 

10 


Mrs.  Wyatt 

By  Mrs.  Wauchope    

Mrs.  Knapp 

Ashby-de-la-Zonch     

Cannes,  by  A.  Barton,  Esq.    ... 

Mrs.  Skelton       

By  Miss  A.  Birley      

Cambridge,  All  Saints     

Bv  Mrs.  Hutchinson         

Christ  Church,  Lower  Sydenham 

Miss  L.  Phillimore    

Great  Yarmoutii,  by  Mrs.  Lucas 

By  Mrs.  Austen 

St.   Mary  Abbots,  Kensington 

St.  Paul's,  Battersea 

By  Miss  Croft     

By  Mrs.  Royds    

By  Mrs.  Vallancey     

Misses  Madan ... 

Mrs.  Tennant      

Bowdon        

Speldhurst,  Ashurst,  &  Groom- 
bridge       

Salisbury      

Hamerton  and  Buckworth 
Epperstone,  by  Mrs.Champneys 

Mrs.  Tayler 

Hon.  H.  Kenyon       

Alveohurch,  by  Mrs.  Eaton    ... 

Lee.  by  Miss  Beaumont 

By  Miss  Cox       

Mrs.  Mooyaart    

By  Mrs.  Strachan      

Lancaster,  by  Miss  Hinde 

Tenbury,  St.  Michael's    

Lady  Monteagle 


£    «.    d. 

2    2    0 

1    8  10 

2    6 

6  12    6 


64    0 


4  0 
9  14 
2  6 
1  12 
2 


6 
2    2 


4  0 
2  0 
6    0 

10  12 
6  0 
8    7 

4  1 
8  10 

5  0 
8    0 

6  6 
8  16 
1  11 

21  0 

1  0 

4  0 

1  1 


£226  16    1 


PARCELS  OF  WORK  AND  CLOTHING, 

Received  up  to  June  2nd, 

Bilton  Association,  by  Mrs.  Assheton.  Lincoln  Association,  by  Mrs.  Venablcs.  St. 
Leonard' s-on-Sea  Association,  by  Miss  Bartlet.  Biymhill  and  Weston  Association,  by 
Hon.  Mrs.  Bridgeman.  Cheltenham  Association,  by  Mrs.  Rowley  Lloyd.  All  Saint's, 
Cambridge,  Association,  by  Mrs  Drake.  Wnnsford  Working  Parties,  by  Mrs.  Jenkyns, 
and  Mrs.  Forrest.  St.  Luke's,  Stepney,  Working  Party,  by  Mrs.  Wallace.  Miss  Staunton, 
London.  Newport  Pagnell  WorkingParty,  by  Mrs  Knnpp.  Fenny  Compton  Associa- 
tion,  by  Mrs.  Hicks.  Clapham  Association,  by  Miss  Timer.  River.hull  Association, 
by  Miss  Hawkins.  Clapham  <Holy  Trinity)  Working  Party,  by  Miss  Toke.  Ramsgate 
Association,  by  Miss  Cotton. 

Boxes  will  be  sent  in  July  to  Madras,  Tanjore,  Ramnad,  and  Cawnpore.  Parcels  to 
be  sent  before  the  15th  of  the  month  to  19,  Delahay  Street,  Westmineter,  carriage 
paid,  with  tlte  name  of  the  sender  written  outside. 

All  Letters  on  the  business  of  the  Ladies'  Association  (whether  containing  re- 
mittances or  not)  should  be  addressed  to  the  *'  Honorary  Secretaiy,  Ladits'  Associa- 
tion, B.P.G.,  19,  Delahay  Street  Westminster,  London,  S.W." 

All  communications  intended  for  insertion  in  the  Magazine  should  be  sent  to 
Miss  L.  Bullock,  26,  Blandford  Sqiuire,  London,  N.W.  by  the  lOtb  of  the  month. 

7!he  Publishers  toill  supply  one  copy  monthly  post-free  for  Is.  6d.  a  year, 

ttoo  for  2s,  Qd,  a  year.     Twelve  copies  of  any  single  number  will  be  sent 

post-free  for  Is, 
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*Thb  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  to  a  grain  of  mustard  seed, 
which  a  man  took,  and  sowed  in  his  field  :  which  indeed  is 
the  least  of  all  seeds  '.  but  when  it  is  grown,  it  is  the 
greatest  among  herbs,  and  becometh  a  tree,  bo  that  the 
birds  of  the  air  come  and  lodge  in  the  branches  thereof." 

— St.  Matthew  xiii.  31,  32. 


AHMEDNAGAR. 


IHE  wonderful  awakening  which  during  the  last  few  years 
has  attracted  so  much  attention  to  the  Missions  of  our 
Church  in  Tinnevelly,  appears  to  have  found  a  parallel  in 
the  diocese  of  Bombay.  The  present  Bishop  of  Bombay, 
writing  in  July,  1878,  thus  speaks  of  this  great  revival  in  and 
around  Ahmednagar : — 

"  In  1872,  three  years  before  his  death,  Bishop  Douglas  established 
a  Mission  of  the  Church  of  England  in  and  around  Ahmednagar, 
one  of  the  centres  of  the  old  Mussulman  Government  in  the 
Deccan.  Its  efforts  have  been  mainly  directed  to  the  conversion  of 
the  Mahars,  an  outcast  class,  of  whom  there  are  large  numbers  in 
the  district.  The  results  came  slowly  for  a  long  time,  and  when, 
last  year,  I  was  obliged  to  remove  the  Missionary  in  charge,  and 
to  leave  our  500  poor  converts  for  many  months  without  an  ordained 
clergyman,  it  seemed  as  if  much  ground  was  lost.  After  a  time  the 
Rev.  J.  Taylor,  of  Kolapore,  an  able  and  experienced  Missionary  of 
the  S.P.G.,  was  sent  into  the  district.  He  not  only  succeeded  in 
steadying  the  wavering  allegiance  of  our  people,  but  also  found  that 
numbers  of  the  surrounding  heathen  were  prepared  to  accept  the 
Gospel.  Since  he  went  into  the  Nagar  district,  in  March,  he  has 
baptized  over  1,300  persons,  and  he  believes  that  with  sufficient 
help  he  could  add  largely  to  this  number.  The  register  of  the 
Mission  now  shows  1,851  baptized  persons,  besides  800  under  in- 
struction preliminary  to  baptism.  Many  of  these  people  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  main  outlines  of  Christianity  for  years,  through 
the  preaching  of  the  American  Presbyterians.  No  opening  on  such 
a  scale  as  this  has  ever  before  been  presented  to  Christianity  in 
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Western  India ;  and  I  trust  that  Bishop  Douglas's  dying  prayers 
are  really  being  answered  now." 

And  in  November,  1878,  Mr.  Taylor  reports,  ''that  1,927  have 
been  baptized  since  March,  and  1,500  more  are  under  instruction  for 
baptism.  They  live  in  162  villae^es,  scattered  over  an  area  of  about 
3,500  square  miles,  and  belong  chiefly  to  the  Mahar  and  Mang  races, 
which  are  reckoned  as  outcasts  by  the  Hindoos.  The  strength  of 
the  Mission  is  now  3,911 ;  the  staff  of  agents  numbers  124.  Our 
village  schools  have  multiplied  to  fifty,  and  have  now  an  average 
attendance  of  828.  In  addition,  sixty-seven  young  men  and  boys, 
and  twenty-two  young  women  and  girls,  are  being  educated  in  a 
Training  School  and  Orphanage  opened  at  Ahmednagar.*' 

In  1879  the  Rev.  T.  Williams,  who  had  been  detained  in  England 
by  illness,  returned  to  the  superintendence  of  this  Mission,  and  soon 
after  made  the  following  urgent  appeal  to  the  Ladies'  Association 
for  the  female  agency  so  much  needed  for  the  instruction  of  native 
women  and  girls : — 

*'We  are  sadly  in  want  of  a  Zenana  Mission  at  Ahmednagar. 
There  is  really  a  better  opening  here  than  in  Bombay,  for  we  have  a 
number  of  Christian  girls  who  want  training,  besides  a  great  many 
respectable  Hindoo,  Parsee,  and  Mohammedan  girls  whose  parents 
would  be  glad  to  send  them  to  the  school  the  Zenana  Mission  would 
open.  As  to  the  Christian  girls,  it  is  really  a  serious  matter.  We 
have  no  establishment  for  their  reception  and  training,  and  they 
cannot,  on  account  of  their  age  and  size,  attend  the  mixed  village 
schools  superintended  by  masters,  nor  can  separate  schools  be  estab- 
lished for  them,  simply  because  in  each  village  they  are  not  numerous 
enough  to  justify  such  a  step.  The  only  remedy  is  to  open  a  Zenana 
Mission  School  where  these  girls  might  be  received  and  the 
Mohammedan,  Parsee,  and  Hindoo  girls  obtain  the  education  they 
are  eager  for.  .  There  are  also  many  European  girls  who  cannot 
be  sent  far  away,  but  for  whom  there  are  no  means  of  education 
whatever." 

And  Mr.  Williams's  statement  was  fully  endorsed  by  the  Bishop. 

At  first  the  Ladies*  Association  was  unable  to  respond  to  this 
appeal.  But  soon  after,  an  offer  was  received  from  the  parish  of 
St.  George,  Hanover  Square,  to  pay  the  salary  of  a  Zenana  teacher 
for  the  Ahmednagar  Mission.  This  offer  was  gladly  accepted  by 
the  Committee,  and  Miss  Annie  Dyer,  who  had  already  had  some 
experience  of  Mission  work  in  Bombay,  was  appointed  to  the! 
post.  Her  passage  and  outfit  were  provided  by  the  Association,  and 
she  arrived  at  Ahmednagar  at  the  beginning  of  July,  1880,  and  at 
once  took  charge  of  the  thirty  girls  already  gathered  together  at  the 
station.  Since  then  the  members  of  the  St.  George's  Branch  Associ- 
ation have  manifested  their  increased  interest  in  the  work  they  have 
undertaken  by  raising  £146  for  a  new  school  building,  and  by 
providing  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  ten  native  girls. 

Some  extracts  from  Miss  Dyer's  letters  will  best  show  the  great 
need  which  existed  for  the  ministrations  of  an  English  lady  in  this 
Mission,  and  the  promise  of  success  which  appears  to  attend  her 
cliorts. 
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Miss  Dyer  wrote  soon  after  her  arrival : — 

"It  is  rather  lonely  living  alone,  but  I  knew  when  I  accepted 
Mission  work  that  there  would  be  trials  and  difficulties,  and  these  be 
many.  That  farewell  service  at  St  George's  was,  and  is,  such  a 
help  to  me.  I  constantly  think  they  are  praying  for  me  there  that 
I  fail  not  in  the  work  to  which  I  am  called .  There  are  twenty-five 
girls  now  in  the  school — new  converts  :  about  six  above  twelve 
years  old,  and  the  others  younger.  Some  are  orphans ;  others  have 
been  left  there  by  their  parents  to  be  cared  for  and  taught.  They 
all  belong  to  the  poor  and  low-caste  Mahars,  except  one  Brahmin 
girl,  who  was  found  in  a  ditch  a  year  ago,  half -starved,  having 
been  ill-treated  by  her  mother-in-law.  She  is  now  very  ill — in  fact, 
gradually  dying.  How  I  long  to  be  able  to  talk  to  her,  and  make 
her  realize  a. Saviour's  love  I  I  now  can  only  find  verses  in  the 
Bible  for  her,  as  she  can  read  a  little.  I  find  the  Mahratti  services 
strange,  and  cannot  yet  follow  the  prayers  in  the  Prayer-book  ; 
but  I  have  a  Pundit  (teacher)  every  day  for  an  hour,  as  I  do  so  long 
to  get  on  to  make  myself  understood.  Cleanliness  is  not  a  virtue 
among  these  children,  but  they  seem  tractable,  and  may  be  taught. 
I  have  learnt  the  Mahratti  for  *  Your  face  is  not  clean,  go  and  wash 
it,'  and  I  soon  found  that  was  a  phrase  I  often  wanted." 

A  few  months  later  she  wrote  : — 

**I  am  so  very  anxious  to  increase  the  little  school  of  twenty- 
eight  we  now  have.  We  have  constant  applications  to  take  children, 
and  it  seems  so  hard  to  tell  the  people  we  cannot  afford  to  take  a 
child,  when  the  actual  cost  for  food  is  only  £3  a  year  I  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  most  useful  and  satisfactory  work  in  India  is  to 
get  children  at  as  early  an  age  as  possible  and  train  them,  and  I  feel 
very  sad  when  I  have  to  refuse  any  who  beg  us  to  take  them.  I 
am  most  anxious  to  get  a  school  built,  and  am  writing  to  all  my 
friends  to  try  and  collect  £300  with  which  to  build  one.  The  Bishop 
is  expected  here  in  January,  and  it  is  hoped  the  foundation-stone  of 
a  Mission  Church  will  be  laid.  I  should  be  so  thankful  if  a  School 
could  be  begun  at  the  same  time.  The  boys  are  now  taught  in  a 
stable,  and  the  girls  in  a  small  room  in  the  little  bungalow  in  which 

I  live There  are  about  twenty -five  women  in  the  compound 

of  various  sorts — women  who  grind  the  daily  com,  or  cook  for  the 
children  and  teach  them  to  cook;  some  are  the  wives  of  the  masters 
in  the  boys'  school.  I  have  felt  very  anxious  about  them,  that  they 
should  be  taught  about  religion,  so  I  have  arranged  two  classes  in 
the  week  for  Bible  instruction ;  and  as  I  cannot  teach  them  yet 
myself  I  have  asked  the  deacon,  Mr.  Ellis,  to  teach  them ;  but  he 
will  be  going  into  the  districts  next  month,  and  then  I  do  not  know 
what  I  shall  do.  ...  I  cannot  make  out  from  among  the  lower 
castes,  with  whom  we  have  to  do,  that  they  have  any  notion  of  wor- 
ship at  all.  They  have  idols,  and  daub  red  paint  on  stones,. but  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  they  ever  pray  to  them.  So  to  give  any  idea  ol" 
God  as  a  Spirit,  and  also  an  idea  of  sin,  is  very  difficult.  I  have  a 
girl  now  who  is  being  prepared  for  baptism ;  she  is  about  twelve, 
and  does  not  seem  as  if  she  could  conceive  an  idea  of  anything  she 
cannot  see.     The  Missionaries  say  that  when  they  go  preaching  in 
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the  districts  the  women  never  come  to  be  taught;  and  until  some 
lady  can  go  about  and  teach  them  it  will  be,  as  now,  often  Christian 
husbands  and  heathen  wives.  I  see  the  necessity  for  a  good  girls' 
school  here  to  teach  them  to  value  Christiaraty,  and  then  in  years 
to  come,  when  they  marry  and  go  into  the  villages,  they  may  do  a 
little  towards  teaching  others.*' 

In  April  last  Miss  Dyer  wrote  as  follows  to  the  kind  friend  who 
has  done  so  much  to  excite  an  interest  in  her  work  : — 

"  I  thank  you  very  much  far  your  kind  letter  and  lovely  Easter 
card.  On  Easter  Day  I  went  to  the  Camp  Church,  so  I  had  an 
English  service ;  but  Mr.  Williams  was  away  in  the  districts,  and 
we  could  not  have  a  celebration  here. 

**  I  do  not  think  I  ever  answered  your  qne&tlon  about  the  strange 
names  of  the  children.  They  are  all  baptized,  though  very  few 
have  Christian-sounding  names.  I  am  sorry  to  say  in  some  in- 
stances they  have  had  even  the  names  of  heathen  goddesses  given 
them  at  their  baptism  I  but  several  others  are  merely  the  Marathi 
for  Charity^  Prita ;  Hope,  Asha.  Chumpa  is  the  name  of  a  flower  ; 
Mokta  means  absolution—  and  so  on.  Any  baptisms  I  have  to  do 
with,  of  course  I  see  that  they  have  Christian  names — out  of  the 
Bible  generally.  I  have  two  little  godsons  who  are  baptized  John 
and  Samuel. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  the  work  among  the  women  is  the  most 
hopeful  part  of  the  Mission  work  here.  The  S.P.G.  Home  Committee 
are  diminishing  their  grants,  so  that  in  all  probability  there  will 
have  to  be  a  reduction  again  of  agents  and  masters.  I  wrote 
yesterday  to  ask  if  the  Ladies*  Association  could  not  take  over  the 
whole  work  of  the  women's  and  girls'  part  of  this  Mission.  I 
should  like  to  have  one  or  two  Bible-women  to  go  about  a  little,  and 
to  teach  any  of  the  wwnen  who  come  here  from  time  to  time  for 
services.  If  the  Ladies'  Association  could  take  this  work  into  their 
own  hands,  it  would  set  the  S.P.G.  free  of  about  Rs.  180  or  200  a 
month.  I  hope  in  a  fortnight  to  send  you  the  proposed  plan  for  the 
girls'  school.  Mr.  OUiver,  an  engineer  here,  has  promised  to  draw 
the  plans  for  me.  The  sooner  that  it  can  be  built,  the  better  for  the 
developing  of  the  work.  I  am  very  ansious  to  make  it  as  useful  a 
work  as  possible,  and  develop  it  into  partly  industrial  for  those  girls 
who  show  no  capabilities  for  learning  much ;  of  course,  my  first 
idea  is  to  teach  them  the  Bible,  and  their  responsibilities  as  members 
of  Christ  to  help  and  teach  other  women  among  whom  they  may  be 
tlirown  when  they  marry  and  go  into  the  villages.  A  woman's  life 
in  India  i«  so  different  to  what  it  is  in  England.  All  women  must 
marry ;  hence  the  difficulty  of  getting  school  teachers,  for  after  a 
girl  has  been  trained,  even  as  a  teacher,  she  is  most  likely  to  marry 
and  go  far  away  from  her  school — probably  where  there  may  not  be 
a  school — and  then  lier  chief  work  is  to  cook  for  her  husband.  I 
have  been  trying  since  I  came  here  to  have  only  wo  men- teachers, 
but  I  fear  I  must  give  in,  and  have  ft  heathen  pundit  for  three  hours 
a  day.  They  are  employed  in  all  the  other  Mission  schools.  I  have 
now  a  woman  who  teaches  very  well,  but  as  soon  as  her  husband 
returns  from  Kandahar  she  must  leave ;  then  I  shall  be  in  a  difficulty. 
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I  have  been  teaching  them  a  little  lately,  in  addition  to  my  Bible 
lessons;  but  just  now  the  heat  is  too  much,  98°  and  110°  in  the 
verandah.  I  sleep  until  one  or  two  a.m.  on  a  long  chair  out  of 
doors,  my  bungalow  is  so  hot  at  night  I  have  a  fine  opportunity 
of  studying  the  stars,  and  now  I  see  the  Great  Bear  and  Southern 
Cross  at  the  same  time. 

"  I  did  not  send  you  the  pattern  of  the  short  jackets  they  wear, 
for  I  thought  that  after  all  they  looked  much  better  in  their  own 
native  materials,  unless  they  were  made  of  dark  blue  or  scarlet 
twill ;  but  a  few,  say  eighteen,  dark  print  petticoats,  two  and  a  half 
or  three  yards  wide,  would  be  very  acceptable  for  the  elder  girls, 
who  all  wear  them  under  their  sarees  or  lugadas. 

"  A  man  has  just  come  up  to  ask  to  marry  one  of  my  girls.  His 
wife  has  behaved  very  badly,  and  he  has  sent  her  back  to  her  father, 
and  is  to  get  a  divorce  ;  but  as  I  do  not  believe  in  such  a  thing  as 
divorce,  I  shall  stand  out  most  firmly  against  his  marrying  one  of  my 
girls.  The  only  thing  for  it  is,  he  must  forgive  his  wife  and  take 
her  back.  We  are  rather  in  a  difficulty  as  to  where  our  church  or 
schools  can  be  built,  for  the  bungalows  we  live  in  are  in  camp,  and 
we  hear  that  if  at  any  time  they  are  wanted  for  military  people  we 
are  liable  to  be  turned  out." 

To  another  kind  friend  Miss  Dyer  wrote  soon  after  :— 

"The  parcel  of  nightgowns  for  the  girls  arrived  last  Saturday, 
and  great  was  their  delight  and  the  thanks  expressed  ;  that  kind 
ladies  should  have  made  them  for  them  was  a  double  surprise.  You 
would  have  been  much  gratified  if  you  could  have  heard  their 
thanks.  They  are  just  what  we  wanted  ;  the  only  thing  I  can  sug- 
gest is  to  make  the  sleeves  shorter,  and  merely  hemmed — not  put  in 
a  band.  You  would  have  been  much  amused  to  see  them  trying 
them  on  over  their  lugadas,  as  soon  as  the  parcel  was  opened  :  arid 
at  night,  when  I  went  to  see  them,  they  were  highly  pleased  with 

themselves This  is  really  a  most  interesting  work,  and  I  feel 

so  thankful  that  I  was  able  to  come  out  and  do  it.  We  hope  soon 
to  have  tiie  church  begun  for  this  Mission ;  then  the  next  tbing  will, 
I  hope,  be  the  girls'  school." 


THE  POSITION  OF  WOMEN   IN   BENGAL  AMONG  THE 
PEASANTRY. 

THE  Mission  work  of  the  Ladies'  Association  in  India  may  be 
roughly  divided  into  two  branches :  Zenana  work,  or  the 
instruction  of  women  of  the  upper  classes  in  their  own  houses,  -and 
school  work,  or  the  teaching  of  girls  generally  of  a  lower  social 
position  within  the  walls  of  a  school.  These  again  may  be  sub- 
divided into  day  and  boarding  schools,  into  town  schools  attended  to 
some  extent  by  the  children  of  well-to-do,  though  not  high- caste 
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parents,  and  village  schools  in  which  the  scholars,  though  not 
unfrequently  of  better  caste  than  those  in  the  towns,  are  almost 
uniformly  very  poor.  It  is  to  the  latter  class  of  school  and  the 
Mission  work  among  women  arising  out  of  it  that  our  paper  has 
reference.  The  village  schools  near  Calcutta,  superintended  by- 
Miss  Hoare  and  those  attached  to  the  Chota  Nagpore  Mission,  may 
be  taken,  as  types  of  the  class.  Those  of  our  readers  whose  leisure 
permits  it  will  find  in  Sir  H.  Mayne's  "Village  Communities,"  and 
*'  The  Early  History  of  Institutions,"  a  most  interesting  account  of 
the  growth  of  the  village  system  of  self-government  among  our 
fellow  Aryans  in  North  India.  For  the  general  reader  two 
smaller  works,  Phear*s  "Aryan  Village,"  and  Lai  Behari  Day's 
'*  Bengal  Peasant  Life,"  will  give  a  sufficiently  clear  sketch  of  the 
ways  of  thought  and  life  at  present  existing  among  the  many 
thousands  of  agricultural  communities  in  Bengal.  Nor  must  we 
suppose  that  these  communities  consist  only  of  mere  coolies  or 
labourers.  Sir  J.  Phear  says:  "From  one  end. to  the  other  of  the 
viliagfe  the  homestead  presents  scarcely  any  variation  of  particular, 
whether  the  occupant  be  a  poor  Ayot  or  a  comparatively  wealthy 
mahdjan  or  trader,  and  its  furniture  is  pretty  nearly  as  meagre  in 
the  one  case  as  the  other.  Sometimes  the  house  of  the  wealthier 
man  is  pukka,  or  brick  built,  but  it  is  seldom  on  this  account 
superior  to  the  thatched  homestead  of  his  neighbour.  Little  more 
is  to  be  found  in  the  front  apartment  than  in  the  verandah  or  hut 
used  as  a  sitting-room  of  the  peasant.  Probably  the  one  man  will 
have  finer  and  more  numerous  body  clothes  than  the  other,  and 
better  blankets ;  his  cooking  utensils  and  other  domestic  articles 
(very  few  in  all)  may  be  of  brass  instead  of  earthenware,  his 
hukhas  (pipes)  of  metal  or  even  silver  mounted  instead  of  a  cocoa-nut 
shell — his  women  will  wear  richer  and  a  greater  quantity  of  orna- 
ments than  the  women  of  his  neighbour.  But  both  households 
will  conform  to  the  same  general  habits  of  life — and  those  very 
primitive.  The  food  of  the  two  is  pretty  much  alike — rice  in  some 
form,  and  curry  :  and  this  is  eaten  by  taking  it  out  of  the  platter  or 
off  the  plantain-leaf  with  the  fingers.  In  Europe,  as  men  rise  above 
the  poorer  classes  in  means,  they  apply  their  savings  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  increase  of  personal  comfort,  convenience,  the 
better  keeping  of  their  houses,  &c.  This  appears  not  to  be  the  case 
in  Bengal  to  any  great  extent.  The  mode  in  which  the  possession 
of  wealth  is  made  apparent  is  ordinarily  by  the  expenditure  of 
money  at  family  ceremonies,  such  as  marriages,  funeral  obsequies, 
readings  of  national  and  religious  epics,  &c.  The  qost  is  in  the 
preparation  and  purchase  of  offerings,  presents,  and  payments  to 
Brahman  guests.  For  the  readings,  the  Brahman  narrator  is  paid 
very  highly,  and  both  he  and  his  audience  are  sometimes  main- 
tained for  several  days.  Then  certain  religious  festivals  are  kept 
annually  by  such  families  as  can  afford  to  do  so.  At  these  times 
rich  families  spend  absolutely  very  large  sums  of  money  indeed." 

Let  us  see  the  part  played  by  women  in  this  domestic  drama. 
Sir  J.  Phear  says  :  "  In  village  families  the  women  are  almost  all 
alike  ignorant  and  superstitious.     Their  dreds  is  a  coarse  cloth,  with 
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mde  ornaments  on  their  arras  and  ankles.  They  do  all  the  menial 
work  of  the  household,  even  when  the  family  ranks  among  the 
better  classes.  Their  habit  of  going  daily  to  the  tanks  to  fetch 
water  and  for  washing,  gives  them  opportunity  for  gossip  and  for 
searching  of  reputations  which  is  seldom  lost,  and  often  produces 
bitter  fruit.  The  religious  creed  of  both  men  and  women  is  most 
crude  and  ill-formed  ;  at  best  but  a  tangled  tissue  of  mythological 
fable.  Women  especially,  probably  from  their  greater  ignorance 
and  restrained  condition  of  life,  are  disposed  to  attribute  every 
common  incident  to  the  agency  of  invisible  beings.  There  are  for 
them  jungle  spirits,  and  river  spirits,  headless  spirits,  six-handed 
goddesses,  ghosts,  goblins,  and,  in  some  parts  of  Bengal,  witchcraft 
is  firmly  believed.  An  old  woman  with  uneven  eyes  is  certain  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  witch,  and  children  are  carefully  prevented  from 
appearing  before  such  a  one.  Girls  perform  brotos  (vows)  with  the 
purpose  of  averting  future  ills.  Sneezing  is  generally  inauspicious. 
The  ticking  sound  of  the  lizard  is  a  deterring  omen.  When  cer- 
tain stars  rule,  the  women  of  the  family  will  not  leave  the  house. 
Women  will  hesitate  to  cross  a  stream  of  water  the  day  before  that 
fixed  for  the  performance  of  B,shradh  (funeral  ceremony).  In  short, 
their  down-sittings,  and  up-risings,  walking,  sleeping,  eating,  drink- 
ing, may  be  said  to  be  subject  to  the  arbitrary  control  of  spiritual 
agencies ;  and  a  numerous  body  of  astrologers  finds  employment, 
and  a  not  despicable  means  of  living,  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
phenomena  by  which  these  supernatural  governors  allow  their  will 
or  intention  to  be  discovered.'' 

These  quotations,  and  many  more  of  equal  interest  might  be 
made,  place  before  us  two  facts  respecting  the  Bengal  peasantry : 
Their  uniformly  low  level  of  comfort  and  intelligence,  and  the  moral 
and  religious  bondage  in  which  the  women  live.  But  space  does  not 
allow  us  to  explain  fully  the  village  system  of  self-government 
existing  in  the  midst  of  this  seeming  degradation,  or  to  show  how, 
in  spite  of  their  low  social  position,  the  women  of  the  family  have 
a  strong  and  abiding  influence  in  all  its  affairs.  This,  however,  is 
set  forth  in  the  second  book  we  have  mentioned,  "  Bengal  Peasant 
Life,"  which  was  written  in  Enghsh  by  the  Rev.  Lai  Behari  Day,  a 
native  clergyman  in  Hooghly  College,  Ohinsureh,  Bengal,  as  a  prize 
essay,  and  was  originally  published  in  1874  under  the  title  of 
"  Govinde  Samantay.'*  It  is  the  history  of  a  Bengal  Rdinjat  of  that 
name,  from  his  birth  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century,  till 
his  death  in  1873.  But  Govinda,  though  the  hero,  plays  only  a 
subordinate  part  in  the  family  adventures :  his  father,  Badan,  his 
uncles,  Kala-manih,  and  Gayaram,  his  brother-in-law,  Maelh^ve,  the 
village  headman,  the  smith,  the  schoolmaster,  the  Tuahdjan,  or 
money-lender,  the  ghatak,  or  match-maker,  and  many  other  worthies, 
are  presented  to  the  reader,  who  is  made  as  familiar  with  their 
everyday  habits  and  modes  of  thought  as  if  he,  too,  were  an  in- 
habitant of  Kanchanpur,  *'thecity  of  gold.*' 

Nor  is  it  to  the  men  only  we  are  introduced.  Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  character  in  the  story  is  Alanga,  the  widowed  mother  of 
Badan,  and   grandmother  of  Govinda,  and  she  may  probably  be 
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considered  as  a  type  of  the  female  excellence  attainable  by  a  heathen 
Bengali  woman.  Though  a  widow,  and  on  that  account  cut  off 
from  the  ordinary  enjoyment  of  life,  hers  is  the  ruling  spirit  of  the 
family,  and  she  is  really,  as  well  us  nominally,  the  grihiniy  or 
mistress  of  the  house.  *^  Her  son,  Badan,  paid  her  boundless  respect, 
and  always  agreed  to  any  domestic  arrangement  Khe  made.  His 
wife,  Sundari,  might  be  expected,  according  to  English  notions, 
as  the  wife  of  the  head  of  the  family,  to  feel  aggrieved  at  being 
deprived  of  her  rightful  autliority  as  the  mistress  of  the  house.  But 
such  a  notion  is  never  entertained  by  a  Bengali  wife  while  her 
mother-in-law  is  living,  and  the  idea  never  occurred  to  Sundari.  SShe 
deemed  it  her  duty,  and  esteemed  it  a  privilege,  to  be  under  the 
guardianship  of  her  husband's  mother.  ...  As  the  eldest  daughter- 
in-law  she  was  the  cook  of  the  family,  in  which  work  she  was 
assisted  by  Gayaram^s  wife,  Aduri.  .  .  .  Unlike  Sundari,  Aduri  was 
somewhat  peevish,  and  often  showed  temper.  She  was  naturally  of 
an  imperious  disposition,  and  therefore  hated  the  idea  of  playing 
second,  or  rather  third  fiddle,  in  the  family.  .  .  .  With  Badan  and 
Kala-manih  she,  of  course,  never  exchanged  a  single  word  in  her 
life ;  for  it  is  reckoned  the  greatest  indecency  on  the  part  of  a 
woman  even  to  look  at  the  face  of  her  husband's  elder  brothers, 
though  with  the  younger  she  is  permitted  to  be  quite  familiar. 
Indeed,  they  had  never  seen  her  face,  she  being  always  complete^ 
veiled  when  going  about  the  house  in  their  presence.  She  often 
gave  cross  answers  to  her  mother-in-law,  for  which  she  got  curtain 
lectures  from  her  husband  at  night — indeed,  now  and  then,  some- 
thing more  substantial  than  lectures,  a  slap  or  a  cuff,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  whole  of  the  following  day  she  gave  sullen  looks  and 
peevish  answers. 

"  Malati,  Badan's  daughter,  was  about  seven  years  of  age.  Though 
her  complexion  was  dark,  her  features  were  f ai-  from  disagreeable. 
She  had  the  gentleness  of  her  mother's  disposition,  and  though  as 
the  first,  and  for  a  long  time  the  only  child  in  the  house,  she  was 
made  too  much  of,  her  head  never  got  turned.  She  never  did  a  rude 
thing,  or  uttered  a  cross  word.  fcJhe  was  the  joy  of  Badan' s  life. 
.  .  .  Nor  was  she  less  useful  than  agreeable.  She  assisted  her 
mother  and  grandmother  in  fifty  little  things  in  the  house ;  also  in 
going  errands,  bringing  from  the  village  shop  mustard-oil,  salt,  and 
other  articles  of  daily  consumption,  and  in  taking  to  the  fields  the 
dinner  of  her  father  and  uncles." 

As  the  story  proceeds  we  have  the  history  of  Govinda's  childhood 
and  youth,  every  stage  in  which  is  marked  by  some  heathen  cere- 
mony, in  which  Alanga  takes  the  most  active  part.  Bat  the  event 
of  most  importance  to  the  women  of  the  family  is  the  marriage  of 
Malati  when  she  is  about  eleven  years  of  age,  and  is  beginning  to 
be  looked  upon  in  the  village  as  quite  an  old  maid.  This  is  brought 
about  by  the  intervention  of  a  ghaiak,  or  professional  match-maker, 
as  the  bridegroom's  family  belong  to  a  village  twenty  miles  distant 
from  Kanchanpur,  and  were  personally  unknown  to  that  of 
Samunte.  C.  A,  P. 

{To  be  continued)^ 
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AN  AFTERNOON  AT  LAMBETH  PALACE. 

ON  Thursday  the  23rd  of  June  a  large  gathering  of  members  of 
the  Ladies*  Association  met  in  the  Library  of  Lambeth  Palace, 
by  kind  invitation  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  It  was  a  day 
long  to  be  remembered  in  the  annals  of  the  Society,  for  not  only 
was  it  the  first  time  that  the  members  had  been  gathered  together 
in  such  numbers,  but  the  fine  old  Palace,  with  its  many  interesting 
associations,  lent  a  charm  which  would  have  been  lacking  in  any 
other  place. 

It  may  not  be  so  widely  known  as  it  ought  to  be  that  this  large 
Association  (numbering  over  10,000  members)  exists  for  promoting 
education,  both  religious  and  secular,  among  women  in  heathen 
lands  ;  and  we  trust  that  the  meeting  of  the  23rd  of  June  may  still 
further  extend  it,  and  bring  in  additional  members  to  the  Associa^ 
tion. 

Addresses  were  given  on  the  condition  of  women  in  heathen 
countries,  and  on  the  work  carried  on  amongst  them  by  the  Ladies' 
Association,  and  we  noted  with  pleasure  the  crowded  audience,  which 
completely  filled  tlie  spacious  hall.  Many  of  our  correspondents 
from  distant  counties  were  present,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  work  in  and  around  London  availed 
themselves  of  the  Archbishop's  invitation. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  proceedings  was  the 
able  and  heart-stirring  address  delivered  by  Miss  Fanny  Pattbson, 
sister  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Melanesia,  and  a  Vice-President  of  the 
Association. 

Sir  Bartle  Fbere  next  addressed  the  meeting,  dwelling  upon 
the  immense  importance  of  influencing  for  good  the  tone  of  Indian 
mothers  for  the  sake  of  their  children. 

Dr.  Steachan,  in  an  interesting  speech,  gave  a  sketch  of  the 
life  led  by  the  ladies  of  India.  He  said,  '^  There  was  an  impression 
that  Indian  women  were  miserable.  This  was  not  the  case,  they 
were  as  a  riile  perfectly  happy  and  comfortable.  Respectable 
Hindoo  women  have  an  easy  kind  of  life  of  it — bathing,  dressing, 
and  undressing  being  their  principal  amusements ;  they  are  on  the 
whole  kindly  treated  by  their  husbands,  who  only  beat  them  now 
and  then,  as  they  might  household  pets,  and  who  give  them  plenty 
of  sweetmeats  and  jewels.  A  Hindoo  wife  is  not  devoid  of  in- 
fluence ;  she  rules  her  house  by  dint  of  submission  and  obedience. 
But  these  women  are  sunk  in  profound  ignorance ;  at  one  time  it 
was  a  reproach  to  them  if  they  could  read  ;  they  often  cannot  even 
sew,  the  tine  embroidery  of  their  clothes  being  all  worked  by  men." 

Dr.  Strachan  then  referred  to  the  work  of  the  Ladies'  Association 
in  the  diocese  of  Madras,  where  he  said  the  Society  had  been  of 
especial  service  in  helping  to  support  children  in  Mission  boarding 
schools,  more  particularly  mentioning  Tinnevelly.  He  went  on 
to  say,  "  If  you  see  a  clean,  superior-looking  woman,  you  may  be 
«ure  she  has  been  at  one  of  these  schools,  for  that  means  that  she 
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has  been  for  four  years  removed  from  heathen  influence.  From 
this  point  of  view  boarding  schools  for  girls  in  India  are  most  im- 
portant ;  good  personal  influence  being  there  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  impressionable  minds  of  the  young,  and  in  all  probability  the 
effect  is  never  lost.  In  Tanjore  the  Ladies*  Association  has  opened 
a  high-class  school  for  heathen  girls,  who  only  recently  have  been 
allowed  to  learn  to  read.  It  is  an  encouraging  fact  that  the  whole 
Hindoo  mind  ip  gradually  coming  round  to  the  wish  to  have  girls 
educated.  An  improved  public  opinion  is  also  making  way  with 
regard  to  the  marriage  of  children.  It  is  well  known  tliat  according 
to  native  customs  a  poor  little  girl  of  nine  may  be  condemned  to  a 
life-long  widowhood,  implying  in  India,  that  she  will  be  starved, 
stripped  of  her  ornaments,  made  household  slave  and  drudge.  But 
there  is  now  a  growing  desire  to  suppress  the  marriage  of  children 
altogether,  to  allow  re-marriage,  and  to  promote  the  education  of 
the  w^ives  and  daughters  of  Hindoos.  Hindoo  women  in  the  South 
visit  each  other  constantly,  but  are  never  seen  about,  and  when 
men  come  into  the  house  they  immediately  retire  into  their  apart- 
ments. The  lady  teachers  of  the  Association  do  most  valuable 
work  in  these  Zenanas,  teaching  reading,  writing,  needlework,  and 
giving  Scripture  lessons.  The  mere  fact  of  a  godly  woman  going 
in  and  out  among  women  steeped  in  superstition  has  a  great 
influence  for  good." 

The  effects  of  the  terrible  famine  were  next  noticed.  '*  It  is 
difficult,"  Dr.  Strachan  said,  '^  to  realize  the  awf ulness  of  that  visi- 
tation, but  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  it  may  be  formed  by 
remembering  that  London  contains  about  four  millions  of  people, 
and  that  something  like  the  whole  population  of  London,  namely, 
between  three  and  four  millions,  died  that  year  in  Madras  and 
Bombay.  One  result  was  that  one  hundred  orphans  were  in  one 
district  thrown  upon  Christian  charity.  Many  ladies  have  for  Christ's 
sake  gone  down  into  dirt  and  misery  to  save  such  children,  and  no 
English  child  surrounded  by  comfort  was  ever  more  cared  for  than 
were  these  hundred  orphans  drawn  out  of  terrible  suffering — each 
individual  history  a  domestic  tragedy." 

The  speaker  ended  by  an  earnest  appeal  for  aid  in  carrying  on 
the  good  work  of  the  Ladies'  Association.  He  said,  "  he  had  noticed 
once  on  a  building  containing  machinery  the  words  'Power  to 
Let.'  When  he  looked  at  this  iarge  audience,  it  struck  him  forcibly 
how  those  same  words  might  be  written  on  many  hearts  and  hands. 
Wherever  there  is  latent  power,  let  it  not  lie  idle,  let  it  offer  itself 
freely  for  active  service." 

The  large  gathering  on  this  occasion  would  prove  (if  proof  were 
wanting)  the  keen  and  growing  interest  taken  in  all  Missionary 
work,  and  more  especially  in  that  extension  of  it  among  women 
which  has  characterized  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  this  movement,  and  each 
speaker  in  turn  dwelt  upon  the  wide  field  for  good  which  is  opening 
before  the  Association.  In  India,  more  especially,  where  the 
native  races  have  such  marked  intellectual  capacity,  the  demand 
(if  we  may  so  express  it)  for  educated  and  refined  women  grows 
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rapidly,  and  must  naturally  keep  pace  with  the  great  advance  of 
education  and  refinement  among  men.  In  many  cases,  where  at 
first  objection  is  made  to  any  reHgious  teaching,  the  prejudice 
gradually  gives  way,  and  the  Christian  teacher  has  the  joy  of 
leading  these  blank  and  ignorant  souls  into  the  full  Light. 

The  Bishop  of  Bedford  concluded  the  meeting  (in  the  unavoid- 
able absence  of  the  Archbishop)  with  a  warm  expression  of  the 
gratitude  of  all  present  for  "  Miss  Patteson's  stirring  words,  Sir 
Bartle  Frere*s  words  of  far-seeing  knowledge,  and  Dr.  Strachan's 
words  of  long  experience."  The  Bishop  then  alluded  to  the  lead 
taken  here  in  England  by  women  in  religious  matters,  it  Jwm 
deeply  to  be  regretted  that  men  fell  so  far  behind  in  this  redpect, 
but  let  us  only  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  grievous  loss  it  would 
be  if  woman's  influence  were  turned  in  the  wrong  direction.  It 
would  hardly  be  too  much  to  say,  if  this  were  so,  that  hope  for  the 
generations  to  come  would  vanish. 

The  meeting  then  broke  up,  and  the  company  dispersed,  lingering 
long,  however,  in  the  beautiful  grounds  of  the  Palace,  to  enjoy 
the  lovely  summer  evening,  to  partake  of  the  hospitality  offered 
by  the  Archbishop,  and  to  see  the  spacious  rooms  and  curious 
Towers,  which  were  all  thrown  open  for  the  benefit  of  the 
members  of  the  Ladies'  Association.  L.C.F.C. 

Another  member  of  the  Ladies'  Association  present  on  this  in- 
teresting occasion  has  kindly  supplied  the  following  more  detailed 
report  of  the  addresses  given  by  Miss  Patteson  and  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  :— 

*' A  gathering  of  no  small  interest  to  our  readers  took  place  at 
Lambeth  Palace  on  Thursday,  June  23rd.  By  four  o'clock  the 
great  Library  was  crowded  by  the  members  of  the  Ladies'  Associa- 
tion and  the  friends  who  had  been  invited  to  meet  them.  About 
1,100  were  present,  and  many  were  unable  to  gain  admittance 
to  the  Library,  and  found  interest  and  amusement  in  visiting  the 
other  rooms  of  the  Palace  and  the  beautiful  grounds.  The 
Archbishop  was  unavoidably  absent  at  the  commencement  of  the 
proceedings,  but  the  chair  was  taken  by  the  Bishop  of  Bedford, 
who  in  a  few  words  introduced  Miss  Patteson  to  the  assembly. 
It  will  be  no  news  to  most  of  our  readers  that  Miss  Patteson  has 
made  a  careful  study  of  the  position  and  prospects  of  heathen 
women,  and  can  speak  with  all  the  fervour  and  the  clearness  which 
belong  id  one  whose  subject  is  both  very  near  the  heart  and  very 
thoroughly  understood.  She  gave  a  life-like  sketch  of  the  condi- 
tion of  women  in  Africa,  in  Melanesia,  and  in  India,  and  of  their 
absolute  slavery — for  slaves  indeed  they  are,  given  in  marriage  with 
no  choice  on  their  own  part,  no  protection,  no  security  against  ill- 
usage.  A  woman  was  property,  to  be  treated  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
owner,  who  perhaps  might  not  ill-treat  her  more  than  he  would  his 
cattle  or  his  other  belongings.  No  confidence  was  reposed  in  her,  she 
must  be  kept  secluded.  And  yet — children,  toys,  slaves  though  they 
might  be — their  influence  was  still  such  that  the  importance  of 
winning  them  to  Christianity,  even  in  spite  of  themselves,  could  not 
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be  over-rated.  For  one  thing,  the  tie  between  mother  and  son  retained 
somewhat  of  its  pristine  strength,  the  mother's  influence  was  still 
strong.  All  was,  however,  crushed  and  stifled  by  the  overpowering 
weight  of  heathenism.  No  one,  Bishop  Patteson  was  wont  to  say, 
could  estimate,  unless  they  came  in  contact  with  it,  what  a 
tremendous  power  heathenism  was,  and  how  terribly  contagious  for 
evil ;  not  a  dead,  inert  mass,  but  an  active  power.  Contrast  with 
this  the  religious  life,  the  strong  influence,  the  many  opportunities 
of  women  her(5  in  England  ;  and  was  it  possible,  being  a  Christian, 
to  sit  still  and  make  uo  effort  to  extend  the  "perfect  freedom"  of 
the  Gospel  ? 

'*  In  a  few  touching  words  Bishop  Patteson'stsister  spoke  of  the  joy 
of  self-sacrifice,  alike  to  those  who  went  forth,  and  to  those  who 
freely  surrendered  their  dearest  and  best ;  and  bade  no  one  shrink 
or  fear  lest  they  should  be  carried  too  far,  or  incur  too  much  pain. 
'  There  is  a  surpassing  joy  in  freely  giving  to  God,  and  He  will  not 
remain  your  debtor.' 

"  Miss  Patteson  was  listened  to  with  deep  attention. 

"  Sir  Bartle  Frebe,  who  next  spoke,  paid  a  warm  tribute  to  the 
interest  and  the  importance  of  the  address  to  which  they  had  just 
listened,  and,  from  his  own  varied  experience,  was  able  to  cor- 
roborate what  Miss  Patteson  had  said  as  to  the  position  of  women  in 
heathen  lands.  He  spoke  of  his  own  knowledge  of  India  forty-six 
years  ago.  The  absence  of  any  education  whatever  amongst  the 
women,  the  extreme  aversion  of  tlie  men  to  any  such  innovation 
— *  Teach  the  women  1  you  will  be  teaching  the  cattle  next'  He 
had  on  one  occasion  been  taken,  with  many  precautions  of  secrecy, 
to  hear  a  high-caste  Brahmin  woman  (whom,  of  course,  he  was 
not  permitted  to  see)  read  a  portion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in 
Marathi,  and  explain  it  as  she  read.  Now,  times  were  changing, 
the  fences  were  breaking  down,  the  influence  of  Christianity  was 
making  itself  felt.  Now,  therefore,  was  the  time  for  a  great 
effort.  The  value  of  the  work  done  by  the  Ladies*  Association 
could  not  be  over-estimated  ;  the  boarding  schools,  the  Zenana 
Missions,  were  of  very  great  use  in  winning  the  women  of  India, 
and  by  and  with  them  the  men,  and  the  rising  generations. 

"  Dr.  Strachan,  who  spoke  from  a  long  experience  of  India,  put 
aside  the  idea  that  women  in  the  upper  classes  there  were  miserable ; 
they  were  comfortable  enough,  spending  their  days  in  bathing  and 
painting  themselves  with  saffron,  treated  as  household  pets.  The 
idea  that  the  wife  or  daughter  of  a  respectable  Hindoo  should  read 
or  write,  or  even  sew,  would  be  treated  with  scorn.  He  bore 
emphatic  testimony  to  the  work  done  by  the  Ladies'  Association, 
especially  in  the  diocese  of  Madras.  Whenever  he  saw  a  handsome, 
stately  woman,  with  an  intelligent  face,  able  to  answer  and  take 
part  in  the  Church  Service,  he  knew  at  once  that  at  one  time  of  her 
life  she  had  been  in  a  Mission  boarding-school.  To  the  training, 
the  influence,  the  Christian  atmosphere  so  long  breathed  in  these 
schools,  he  attributed  not  a  little  of  that  wondrous  harvest  of  con- 
versions in  Tinnevelly.  After  a  brie^  affecting  reference  to  the 
terrible  famine  in  India  wherein  a  number  died  equalling  that  of 
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the  population  of  London,  Dr.  Strachan  spoke  of  the  Orphanages 
where  some  of  those,  left  desolate  by  the  severe  mercy  of  their 
Heavenly  Father,  had  found  a  shelter  and  a  second  home.  The 
Ladies*  Association  has  taken  charge  of  a  hundred  of  these  girls. 
They  are  treated  as  their  own  children  by  the  ladies  in  charge  of 
the  Orphanage,  and  they  confidently  trust  to  the  Church  at  home  not 
to  let  the  work  languish..  An  earnest  appeal  for  help — more 
prayer,  more  work,  more  money,  concluded  this  speech. 

"  After  a  few  words  from  the  Archdeacon  of  Calcutta  and  from  the 
Bishop  of  Bedford,  the  large  assembly  dispersed  to  visit  the 
gardens,  the  Lollards  Tower,  and  the  other  rooms  of  the  Palace. 

"No  doubt  it  is  a  day  and  a  gathering  that  will  be  memorable  in 
the  annals  of  the  Ladies'  Association,  and  the  results  are  not  to  be 
at  once  estimated.  One  conviction,  at  least,  must  have  been 
carried  away  by  all  who  were  present — ^that  'a  great  door  and 
effectual  *  is  opening  in  all  parts  of  the  world  for  the  woman's  side 
of  Missionary  work,  and  a  door  by  which,  if  the  Church  does  not 
enter,  and  that  quickly,  other  and  alien  bodies  will,  and  the  Church 
will  hare  to  dispute  with  them  the  house  which  might  have  been 
her  own. 

"Who  is  there  among  us  who  will  make  the  venture — for  Christ  ? 
and  who  will  speed  the  steps  of  our  workers  ? 

"L.  P.'' 


LETTERS   FOR   OUR   WORKING   PARTIES. 
L— ALL  SAINTS,  RIVER  BASHEE. 

THE  following  letter  from  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Green, 
S.P.G.  Missionary  at  All  Saints,  Kaffraria,  will  help  those  who 
"live  at  home  at  ease"  in  England  to  realize  the  miseries  of  the 
late  Wars  in  South  Africa.  Mrs.  Green  wrote  some  little  time  ago ; — 

'•'  Yon  have  I  daresay,  heard  by  this,  of  our  dear  home  and  church 
at  All  Saints  Mission  being  burnt  by  the. natives  in  this  last  war. 
We  were  warned  by  our  magistrate  and  by  one  of  our  native 
school-teachers  on  the  station,  that  matters  were  very  serious 
among  the*  Kafirs,  and  that  it  was  not  safe  to  remain ;  so  we  left 
the  following  day,  little  thinking  we  should  never  see  it  again  as  we 
had  left  it.  We  were  only  able  to  bring  away  with  us  two  boxes, 
a  mattress,  and  a  few  blankets :  we  had  just  escaped  in  time,  as  two 
days  after  we  had  gone  our  home  and  church  were  burnt,  and  every- 
thing in  them.  One  cannot  help  feeling  very  sorrowful  after  having 
worked  over  two  years  with  our  people.  But  still,  we  must  hope  to 
make  them  better  in  time. 

**  I  and  my  little  girl  are  staying  with  my  mother  in  Peddie.  Mr. 
Green  at  present  is  Chaplain  to  the  Colonial  Forces  in  the  Transkei. 
I  do  not  think  he  has  been  able  to  write  to  you,  as  the  column  often 
have  sudden  orders  to  march  on  patrol.     A  great  many  cattle  and 
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Btock  have  been  taken  by  the  English  from  the  natives  during  the 
last  patrols,  which  has  made  the  chiefs  poorer,  and  caused  them  to 
wish  for  peace.  Some  have  given  themselves  in  already,  so  I  trust 
the  war  will  soon  end. 

"  I  thank  the  *  Ladies'  Association '  very  much  for  the  last  nice 
useful  box  sent  to  us.  We  are  always  pleased  to  get  these  boxes, 
and  to  think  we  have  such  kind  friends  working  for  us." 


II.— BLOEMFONTEIN. 

FROM  the  comparatively  quiet  and  peaceful  regions  of  Bloem- 
fontein,  Mrs.  Webb  writes  as  follows  : — 
"  I  was  very  much  pleased  to  receive  your  kind  letter  with  the 
tidings  that  one  of  the  nice  boxes  from  the  *  Ladies'  Associa- 
tion '  was  on  the  way.  It  will  receive  a  hearty  welcome  when  it 
comes,  but  as  carriage  is  very  slow  just  now,  it  may  be  a  long  time 
before  I  can  write  to  tell  you  of  its  arrival,  which  I  will  do  directly 
it  comes.  I  hope  you  will  have  seen  the  Bishop,  and  from  him 
learnt  more  particulars  than  I  could  possibly  give  you  in  a  letter 
about  the  state  of  native  affairs  here.  Sister  Frances  Mary  (Miss 
Williams)  is  now  working  hard  amongst  the  native  women  and 
girls  in  this  part  of  the  town.  She  is  wonderfully  good  and  attrac- 
tive, and  a  capital  worker,  in  spite  of  not  being  very  strong.  At 
present  all  around  us  seems  in  a  sort  of  transition  state,  owing  to 
the  troubles  in  various  parts  ;  but  we  hope  and  pray  and  really  expect 
that  out  of  all  these  sad  wars  and  disturbances,  things  will  be  settled 
on  a  more  permanent  and  safer  basis ;  so  that  when  work  can  begin 
again,  it  will  have  greater  security  and  a  better  chance  (to  use  a 
human  word,  which  you  will  not  misunderstand)  of  success  in  the 
end.    Here  everything  is  quite  quiet." 

And  in  another  letter,  just  received,  Mrs.  Webb  says  : — 
*'  Your  nice  box  has  at  last  (South  African  travelling  is  very  slow) 
arrived,  and  we  thank  the  contributors  to  it  very  much.  I  cannot 
tell  you  at  present  what  it  will  realize.  I  paid  £2  3«.  6d,  for 
carriage,  and  £5  6«.  Qd,  for  duties — £7  10«.  in  all.  At  present 
I  have  sold  £1  148.  privately,  as  there  were  reasons  to  make  it 
better  to  defer  a  regular  sale  at  present ;  so  it  may  be  some  time 
still  before  I  can  tell  you  exactly  what  we  make  by  it.  Thank  you 
very  much  for  your  kind  continued  interest  in  us,  in  spite,  I  am 
afraid,  of  the  somewhat  discouraging  fewness  of  letters.  I  think 
most  people  find,  as  I  do,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  any 
quiet  time  for  letters  except  so  late  at  ni^ht  that  we  are  quite  worn 
out  with  the  work  of  the  day.  Though  I  have  nothing  to  do  that 
would  be  strictly  called  Mission  work,  I  hardly  ever  have  time  to 
read  even  a  newspaper,  and  I  have  now  letters  from  my  own  near 
relations,  received  two  days  ago,  that  I  have  not  had  time  to  read. 
It  is  a  life  of  constant  interruptions,  and  I  suppose  it  is  just  the 
same  for  others.  Dear  Sister  Frances  Mary  is  so  good  and  devoted. 
I  hope  she  has  written,  or,  if  not,  will  soon  write  to  you.  She  is 
such  a  good  worker,  and  stronger  than  she  was  when  she  came." 
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NOTICE  TO  WORKING  PARTIES. 

THE  meetings  of  the  Committee  and  Sub-Committees  bein^ 
suspended  in  August  and  September,  ladies  are  recommended 
to  avoid  sending  up  their  parcels  at  that  time,  although  of  course 
every  care  will  be  taken  at  the  Office  of  those  received. 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  remarking  upon  the  growing  habit 
of  ladies  sending  up  parcels  and  boxes  %mihout  jmtting  their  names 
or  addresses  outside,  as  they  are  particularly  requested  to  do  in  our 
Pap^r  No.  2.  Much  inconvenience  is  occasioned  by  this  omission, 
and  much  unnecessary  delay  in  identification,  and  the  frequency  of 
it  would  (even  if  there  were  no  other  reason)  effectually  prevent 
the  immediate  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  parcels.  May 
we  also  remind  the  ladies  managing  the  Working  Parties  of  the 
great  advantage  and  convenience  of  a  letter  being  sent  by  post, 
when  a  parcel  has  been  despatched,  to  apprise  the  Honorary 
Secretary  of  the  fact,  and  enclosing  a  list,  and  if  the  articles  are 
for  sale,  a  complete  priced  and  cast  up  list  of  the  contents. 

Kind  conpliance  vnth  the  above  requests  will  greatly  oblige,  and  save 
much  unnecessary  trouble. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  AND  DONATIONS. 


May,  1881. 

Newport,  by  Mrs.  BurgeBS     ... 

Mi!*s  Mackenzie 

Clifton,  by  Miss  Swayne 

Miss  A.  Goodenough       

Hook,  by  Mrs.  Hare 

Hackney      

By  MiRR  Bushhy 

Blymbill  and  Weston      

The  Misses  Waring    

Torouay,  by  Miss  Martyn 

By  Mrs.  Cree      

Leeds,  by  Miss  Maude     

Bv  Mi8S*Eaton 

Miss  Peck    

Mrs.  C.  Geldart 

Miss  Cooper 

Mrs.  Pott     

Southport,  by  Miss  Radcliffe ... 
Ovington,  by  Mrs.  Stock ^r  ... 
St.  Geoi^e's,  Hanover  Square 

Wath,  by  Miss  Ward 

Sharow,  by  Mrs.  Powell 

By  Miss  Ollivant       

The  Misses  Batty      

Mrs.  E.  L.  Hicks       

Beenham,  by  Miss  Bushnell  ... 


1 


L  d. 
0    0 

5  0 
0  0 
0    0 

8  8  10 
15  8 
4  0  0 
4  0  0 
4  0  0 
55    0    0 

6  12    9 
11  17    6 

1  15    0 

6  0 
10 

1  0 
4    0 

7  11 
11 

124    5 

2  11 

3  7 
3    9 


0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
6 
0 

10    0 

2    6 

4    2    6 


Atworth,  by  Mrs.  Sainsbury  , 
St.  Mary's,  Tyndall's  Park 
St.  Paul's,  Princes  Park  ...    . 


£ 


d. 

10  0 
4  0  0 
1  13    4 


£201    7    9 


Jdne,  1881.        (.. 

Brightling,  by  Mrs.  Stone      ...  10    0 

Pibbertoft,  by  Miss  Berkeley ...  3  18    2 

Up.  Clapton,  by  Mrs.  Jacomb  21    0    0 

Mrs.  Hasleburst 5    0 

Mrs.  Joad     5    0 

Sedbergh,  by  Miss  Piatt LS    0    0 

Liverpool,  by  Miss  Jones 2    16 

By  Miss  Hussev 16    0 

Ashby  Magna,  lay  Mrs.  Willes..,  9  13    6 

By  Mrs.  Rogers 3  10    0 

By  Miss  A.  Budgett 3  19 

Lady  Beckett      2    2 

Mrs.  Johnson      1    0 

Rarpenden,  by  Mrs.  Vanghan  4    0 

Terrington,  by  Miss  Harris    ...  2  14 

By  Mrs.  Edgell 2    2 

Putney,  by  Miss  Hughes 7  18 

St.  Mary  Abbots,  Kensington  4    7 

West  Wickham,  by  Mrs.  Austen  14    0 

Mrs.  Pinhey 1    0 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS   AND  DONATIONS— coniinttecf. 


£    8.  d. 

Lady  Frederick  Cavendish     ...  2    2  0 

Mrs.  Daaglas      10  6 

Rastrick.  by  Mrs.  Bawaon     ...  2    5  6 

Rocheater,  by  Mre.  Scott 12    7  0 

Miss  Erskine       10  0 

By  Miss  Marshall      ...    ...    ...  7  10  0 

Miss  Turner , 5    0  0 

Stourport.  by  Mrs.  Moore       ...  27    8  6 

Upper  Tooting    10  17  10 

Grange,  by  Miss  Cairns   17    8  0 

Lindisfaroe,  by  Miss  Cooke    ...  15  0 

Ecclesfield.  bv  Miss  Gatty     ...  4    0  0 

Watford,  by  Miss  Hen'ey       ...  1  12  6 

Christ  Ch,  Lower  Sydenham ...  15  0 

Chester,  by  Miss  Birley  31    7  I 

EastMolesey      4    7  3 

By  Miss  Gibbons       3  12  9 

By  Mrs.  Gellibrand 17    4  1 


By  Miss  Ruck  Keene 

By  Miss  Kenyon  Slaney  ... 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Moore      ...    ... 

Bath,  by  Mrs.  Daubeny  ... 
Rridgenorth,  by  Miss  Dallas  ... 
Coathflm,  by  Miss  Fendall 

Miss  Milne  Home      

Hoxton,  by  Mrs.  Pownall 
St.  Barnabas,  Kensington 
Richmond,  bv  Miss  Jowitt 
St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields 

Miss  Kirwin 

Mrs.  Lawrence    

By  Rev.  Dr.  Strachan 
Prestbury,  by  Mrs.  Herford 
By  Miss  A.  Bndgett ...    ... 


£     M. 

d. 

..  14  18 

1 

..  26  0 

0 

2 

6 

..   9  17 

6 

..4  0 

0 

..4  0 

0 

10 

0 

..   S  6 

6 

«   8  11 

0 

..   6  16 

0 

.  21  4 

1 

2 

6 

2 

6 

..  17  15 

0 

.   3  10 

0 

.   7  9 

6 

£Sn  10 

1 

PARCELS  OF  WORK  AND  CLOTHING, 

Eeceived  up  to  July  1th. 

Leeds  Association,  by  Miss  Maude.  Speldhnrst  and  Ashurst  Association,  by  Miss 
Watson.  Kemerton  Association,  by  Mrs.  Mercier.  Beenham  Association,  by  Miss 
Bushnell.  Liverpool  (Waterloo)  Association,  by  Miss  Jones.  South  London  Worlrinup 
Party,  by  Miss  Gregory.  Brompton  (Trinity)  Association,  by  Mrs.  Pearson.  Droitwich 
Association,  by  Miss  Ricketts.  Southport  Association,  by  Miss  Radcliffe  and  Mrs.  C. 
Geldart.  Kelvedon  Association,  by  Miss  Frere.  Swanley  Working  Party,  by  Mrs. 
Edgeil.  Harpenden  Association,  by  Mrs.  Vaughan.  Mrs.  Veysie,  St.  Albans.  Miss 
Billing,  Norwich.  East  Molesey  Association,  by  Miss  Longley.  Canterbury  Associa- 
tion, by  Mrs.  Parry.  Bangor  Working  Party,  by  Hon.  Eleanor  Pennant.  Sedbergh 
Association,  by  Miss  Piatt.  Bath  Association,  by  Mrs.  Daubeny.  Kensington 
Working  Party,  by  Miss  Bunyon.  Mrs.  Norris.  Bisliopton  Working  Party,  by  Miss 
Ford.  Braunston  Association,  by  Mrs.  Gilbert.  Wendover  Association,  by  Mrs. 
Smith.  Godmanchester  Association,  by  Mi«s  Bevan.  Millbrook  Association,  by  Lady 
S  Blunt.  Beckley  Grove  Working  Party,  by  Miss  Cooke.  Llandatf  Association,  by 
Miss  Ollivant  Loiighbrickland  Working  Party,  by  Miss  Lefroy.  York  (St.  Martin's) 
Association,  by  Miss  Croft.  Bayswater  (St.  Peter's)  Association,  by  Mrs.  Bobbins. 
Clifton  Association,  by  Miss  Shuttleworth.  Bridgenorth  Association,  by  Miss  Dallas. 
'Jtfaversham  Association,  by  Mrs.  Giraud.  -•Birkenhead  Association,  by  Mrs.  Duckworth. 
Longdon  Association,  by  Mrs.  Vincent  Whiston  Working  Party,  bv  Mrs.  Howard. 
Miss  Ruck  Keene,  Teddington.  Alsagar  Association,  by  Mrs.  Wilbraham.  Mrs. 
Prescott,  Cnrlisle.  St.  George's  (Hanover  Square)  Association,  by  Mrs.  Capel  Core. 
Winkfield  Association,  by  Mrs.  Elliott.  Mrs.  Bromehead,  Kensington.  Miss  Humphry, 
London.  Paddington  (St.  Michael's)  Association,  by  Miss  Flower.  Dover  Association, 
by  Miss  Toke. 

All  Letters  on  the  business  of  the  Ladies'  Association  (whether  containi^ig  re- 
mittances or  not)  should  be  addressed  to  the  "  Honorary  Secretary,  Ladies'  Associa- 
tion, S.P.Q.,  19,  Dehihay  Street.  Westminster,  London,  S.W." 


All  communications  intended  for  insertion  in  the  Magazine  should  be  soit  to 
Miss  L.  Bullock,  20,  Blandford  Square,  London,  N.W.,  by  tlie  lOtb  of  the  month. 


The  Publishers  loUl  supply  one  copy  monthly  post-free  for  Is.  6rf.  a  year, 

two  for  2s.  6d.  a  year.     Twelve  copies  of  any  single  number  will  be  sent 

post-free  for  Is, 
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*ThB  kingdom  op  H«AVEN  18  LIKE  TO  A.  GRAIN  OP  MUSTARD  SEED, 
WHICH  A  MAN  TOOK,  AND  SOWED  IN  HIS  PIELD  :  WHIOH  INDEED  18 
THE  LEAST  OP  ALL  SEEDS :  BUT  WHEN  IT  IS  GROWN,  IT  IS  THE 
GREATEST  AMONG  HERBS,  AND  BECOMETH  A  TREE,  80  THAT  THE 
BIRDS  OP  THE  AIR  OOME  AND   LODGE  IN  THE  BRANCHES  THEREOF." 

—St.  Matthew  xni.  31,  82. 


CALCUTTA:  RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

|N  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabetli  a  company  of  merchants 
applied  to  her  for  a  charter  of  incorporation^  and  obtained 
by  that  deed,  on  the  31st  of  December,  1599,  an  exclu- 
eive  right  of  trade  in  the  Indian  and  Chinese  seas  for  a 
term  of  fifteen  years.  The  charter  thus  given  was  renewed  from 
time  to  time  ;  and  from  this  humble  commencement  the  "  East 
India  Company"  gradually  rose  into  a  commercial  body  with 
gigantic  means,  and  at  length,  by  the  force  of  unforeseen  circum- 
stances, assumed  the  form  of  a  sovereign  power,  while  those  by 
whom  it  was  directed  continued  in  their  individual  capacities  to  be 
without  power  or  political  influence,  thus  presenting  an  anomaly 
without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  direct  value  of 
other  British  colonies  to  the  mother-country  sinks  into  insignificance 
when  compared  with  that  of  the  mighty  empire  which,  within  little 
more  than  a  century,  England  has  on  the  continent  of  Asia  acquired 
for  herself.  A  hundred  and  thirty  years  have  not  yet  run  their  course 
since  the  only  property  which  she  owned  in  that  part  of  the  world 
consisted  of  the  factories  and  trading  stations  belonging  to  a  few 
of  her  adventurous  merchants.  And  now  she  is  mistress  of  a 
territory  which,  if  measured  by  square  miles,  presents  an  area  four  or 
five  times  larger  than  that  of  France,  and  is  peopled  by  180,000,000 
inhabitants. 

The  earliest  possessions  of  the  East  India  Company  were  in  that 
part  of  the  country  now  included  in  the  Presidency  of  Madras ;  but 
the  commencement  of  the  power  of  the  English  m  the  Presidency 
of  Bengal  dates  from  the  year  1 662,  when  their  first  settlement  was 
made  at  Hooghly.    This  was  in  1698  removed  to  Calcutta,  then  an 
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insignificant  village,  named  from  the  goddess  Kalee ;  but  the  English 
did  not  obtain  absolute  power  in  Bengal  until  1765. 

In  1758  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  sent  to 
Calcutta  the  Rev.  John  Kiernander,  a  Danish  missionary.  Only  one 
year  before  had  the  great  battle  been  fought,  on  the  plains  of 
Plassey,  which  transferred  to  Britain  the  supremacy  in  Bengal.  Colonel 
Clive,  the  renowned  victor  in  that  contest,  had  seen  Kiernander 
in  the  Madras  Presidency,  and  had  been  struck  with  the  beneficial 
effect  of  his  labours.  Clive  made  no  great  pretension  to  religious 
feeling,  but  he  saw  neither  peril  nor  bad  policy  in  welcoming  an 
earnest  Missionary  to  the  province  which  his  sword  had  so  lately 
won.  He  gave  Mr.  Kiernander  a  house  to  live  in,  and  encouraged 
hfm  in  his  evangelistic  work.  The  Missionary  began  by  establish- 
ing a  school,  which,  in  the  first  year,  contained  174  pupils.  A 
number  of  conversions  rewarded  his  faithful  toil;  among  those 
whom  he  received  into  the  Church  was  a  Brahmin — the  first  Brahmin 
baptized  in  Bengal.  Mr.  Kiernander  married  a  lady  with  a  con- 
siderable fortune,  and  in  1770  expended  more  than  £6,000  in  the 
erection  of  the  first  church  at  the  capital  of  British  India.  This 
building,  called  "The  Mission  Church,""  is  still  in  existence. 
Kiernander  may  with  truth  be  termed  the  Apostle  of  Northern 
India :  he  died  in  1799,  in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  having 
spent  f  ortv-one  years  in  India,  without  once  revisiting  England. 

Thus  the  eighteenth  century  witnessed  the  rapid  growth  of 
British  power  in  India,  and  the  successive  stages  of  the  develop- 
ment of  its  dominion.  On  that  field  oi  conquest  were  beheld  some 
of  the  noblest  displays  of  human  enterprise  and  glory ;  and  a  host 
of  able  men  might  be  seen,  in  every  department  of  the  state, 
extending  and  consolidating  an  empire  which  dates  its  existence 
from  the  days  of  Hastings  and  Clive.  But  while  wealth  and  terri- 
torial aggrandisement  were  daily  resulting  from  energies  almost 
without  parallel  in  history,  while  civil  and  military  talents  of  the 
first  order  were  daily  employed  in  the  furtherance  of  this  single 
object,  not  a  care  seems  to  have  been  taken,  not  a  thought  bestowed, 
on  the  interests  of  religion ;  a  worldly  empire  was  to  be  established, 
and  worldly  means  were  deemed  its  only  fitting  instruments.  The 
gospel  which  they  professed,  and  on  account  of  the  profession  of 
which  they  looked  down  with  pity  and  contempt  on  the  idolatrous 
superstitions  of  the  conquered  race,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
held  even  a  subordinate  place  in  the  minds  of  the  first  British  rulers 
of  India.  Individual  exceptions  there  were  indeed,  bright  examples 
of  zeal,  and  faith,  and  Christian  love,  but  still  the  mass  was  either 
corrupt  or  indifferent;  so  that  it  is  on  record  that  the  Lord's  Day 
was  disregarded,  and  that  few  persons  ever  thought  of  attending 
Church,  the  only  exceptions  being  Christmas  and  Easter  Days,  on 
which  occasions  the  natives  used  to  assemble  in  crowds  to  see  the 
unusual  sight  The  Company's  chaplains,  few  in  number,  attended 
only  to  their  oflBcial  duties  to  their  countrymen.  No  steps  were 
taken  by  the  Government  for  the  establishment  of  schools  and 
missions.  Nothing  like  a  public  and  avowed  recognition  of  the 
obligation  was  ever  exhibited ;  and  even  in  later  times  diflSculties 
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were  thrown  in  the  way  of  its  fulfilment.  In  1793  a  director  of 
the  East  India  Company  stated  puhlicly  that  were  1^0,000  natives 
converted  he  should  hold  it  as  the  greatest  calamity  that  could 
befal  India  I  In  the  same  year  a  member  of  the  Court  of  Proprietors 
declared,  at  the  India  House,  "  That  the  sending  of  Missionaries  to 
our  Eastern  territories  was  the  most  wild,  extravagant,  expensive, 
unjustifiable  project  that  was  ever  suggested  by  the  most  visionary 
speculator,  and  that  the  proiect  would  affect  the  ultimate  security 
of  our  Eastern  possessions;  "  and  yet  that  individual  professed  to 
be  a  follower  of  Him  who  said,  "Preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature.*'  But  he  was  a  pfoprietor^  and  what  were  perishing  millions 
to  good  dividends  f  The  extension  of  the  Episcopate  to  India. was 
viewed  with  such  alarm,  that  it  was  argued  that  "if  this  wi'd 
scheme  "  were  carried  out,  "  our  empire  would  not  be  worth  a  day's 
purchase." 

At  length,  however,  the  time  approached  when  the  voice  of  truth 
and  reason  began  to  be  heard.  In  a  powerful  address  the  whole  sub- 
ject was  placed  before  Government  by  the  Christian  Knowledge 
Society.  The  establishment  of  a  Bishop  and  three  Archdeacons 
was  resolved  upon ;  and  on  the  8th  May,  1814,  Dr.  Middleton  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  at  Lambeth. 

Sixty-seven  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Episcopate  was  thus 
established  in  India,  and  the  progress  of  the  Church  from  that  time 
has  been  verv  remarkable  and  gratifying.  The  enonnous  diocese 
over  which  Bishop  Middleton  was,  in  1814,  called  to  preside,  is,  in 
1881.  under  the  pastoral  care  of  eight  Bishops ;  and,  instead  of  the 
small  band  of  thirty  or  forty  overtasked  men  found  there  by  the 
first  bishop,  upwards  of  400  clergymen  are  employed  in  the  various 
fields  of  labour  in  India  and  Ceylon,  while  the  number  of  converts 
to  Christianitv  was,  in  1872,  estimated  at  318,363.  Instead,  too,  of 
the  four  or  five  churches  then  recorded,  there  are  now,  including 
the  Missionary  permanent  churches  in  the  various  dioceses,  above 
500.  Schools  for  the  native,  as  well  as  the  British  and  Indo- 
British  population,  have  been  established  in  every  Presidency,  and 
the  general  spread  of  education  has  kept  pace  with  the  ministrations 
of  the  clergy.  The  Government,  although  professedly  standing 
neutral  in  thft  great  contest  between  Christianity  and  heathenism, 
yet  by  its  efforts  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  people,  and  the 
introduction  of  English  arts  and  literature,  is  silently  paving  the 
way  for  the  ultimate'^triiimph  of  the  truth.  A  great  step  in  this 
direction  has  been  taken  by  its  abandonment  of  all  connection  with 
the  idolatrous  ceremonies  of  Hindooism :  no  longer  is  an  apparent 
countenance  afforded  to  paeran  error.  One  of  the  many  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  truth  is  the  still  prevalent  tyranny  of  caste ;  this  will 
doubtless  give  way  before  the  influence  of  the  age.  In  the  words 
of  the  late  Bishop  Wilson  it  mav  truly  be  said,  **  An  outburst  of  the 
native  mind  seems  at  hand.  The  fields  of  India  are  white  already 
for  the  harvest." 

From  this  short  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Christianity  in 
Calcutta,  or  rather  in  the  Presidency  of  Bengal,  we  turn  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  agencies  by  which  it  has  been,  humanly  speaking, 
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accomplished.  The  evangelization  of  India  is  attempted  by  many 
bodies  of  Christians.  The  Church  of  Home  has  its  almost  countless 
Missionaries  at  work.  Presbyterian  Societies,  Scotch  and  Irish, 
Wesleyans,  the  London  Missionary  Society,  tlie  Basle  and  other 
German  Missions,  the  American  Baptists,  and  other  minor  societies, 
share  the  work  with  the  English  Church.  The  Church  Missionary 
Society  began  their  Missions  in  Calcutta  in  1815  ;  and  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  1818.  In  our  own  Missions 
there  are  now,  in  the  Diocese  of  Calcutta,  nearly  100  ordained 
Missionaries  actually  at  work,  and  the  number  of  baptized  converts 
under  their  care  exceeds  20,000.  No  doubt  the  variety  of  the 
agencies  at  work  is  an  evil ;  but  the  supposed  hindrances  which 
tliey  put  in  the  way  of  Missionary  progress  are  very  much 
exaggerated. 

The  last  developed  of  our  Mission  agencies  is  that  of  Zenana 
teaching ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  importance  of  edu- 
cating India's  daughters,  or  to  say  how  much  depends  upon  the 
advancement  of  female  education.  The  social  degradation  of  the 
neglected  and  oppressed  women  of  India  in  past  ages  reacted  in  a 
corresponding  degradation  of  the  other  sex;  and  nov^  the  chief 
impediment  to  the  elevation  of  the  men  is  found  in  the  ignorance 
and  bigotry  of  the  women.  Of  the  many  tokens  of  good  in  India, 
none  is  more  encouraging  and  more  remarkable  than  the  present 
facilities  for  teaching  the  women.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the 
difficulties  in  the  wav  seemed  to  be  all  but  insuperable.  Now  several 
societies  are  at  work  in  this  interesting  field,  and,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  Christian  teaching  constitutes  an  essential  feature  of  the 
instruction  given.  Most  native  gentlemen  feel  that  religion,  in  some 
way  or  other,  should  enter  into  the  teaching  of  their  women  ;  they 
might  prefer  a  colourless  type  of  religion  to  distinctive  Christian 
teaching,  but  they  accept  this  in  preference  to  a  purely  secular 
system  of  education. 

In  1870  the  Ladies'  Association  commenced  a  Zenana  Mission  at 
Calcutta  by  the  appointment  of  an  English  lady  to  visit  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Hindoo  school  established  by  the  Bishop  and  Miss 
Milman  in  1868.  This  school  was  carried  on  very  efficiently  for 
several  years  by  a  certificated  English  mistress.  Miss  Hurford,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  first-class  Bengalee  pundit  (teacher),  and  a  native 
Christian  woman.  The  school  is  under  Government  inspection,  and 
has  obtained  good  reports.  The  ages  of  the  pupils  vary  from  four 
to  eleven ;  they  are  all  Brahmins  of  the  higher  class,  and  they  are 
taught  to  read  and  write  in  Bengalee,  arithmetic,  and  all  kinds  of 
needle-work,  and  the  elder  girls  learn  to  read,  write,  and  speak 
English.  The  children  are  removed  to  be  married  when  only  ten  or 
twelve  years  old ;  and  may  not  after  marriage  leave  the  Zenana,  as 
that  part  of  the  house  is  called  in  which  the  women  are  secluded. 
The  services  of  a  Zenana  teacher  are,  therefore,  much  required,  to 
follow  the  girls  to  their  homes  and  continue  the  education  begun  at 
school.  By  means  of  this  Zenana  teaching  the  elder  women  of  the 
family  are  also  reached,  and  as  Hindoo  families  live  in  a  patriarchal 
way,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  have  the  young  ex-pupil,  with  her 
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mother,  and  aunt,  and  perhaps  a  married  sister,  all  receiving  in- 
struction at  the  same  time.  Miss  Hurford  usually  had  about  eighty 
girls  in  the  school,  who,  for  the  most  part,  paid  a  small  fee.  All 
the  girls  are  expected  to  attend  the  Christian  instruction  given ;  and 
at  one  time,  on  account  of  this,  all  of  them  were  withdrawn  except 
two  or  three.  The  Bishop  persevered,  however,  in  his  plan,  and 
gradually  the  children  returned  to  the  school.  After  ten  years  of 
most  efficient  superintendence  of  the  Milman  school.  Miss  Hurford 
was  -obliged,  by  impaired  health,  to  resign  her  post  in  1878,  to  the 
great  regret  of  her  pupils  and  friends.  Miss  Alice  Holcombe  was 
appointed  to  succeed  her,  and  devoted  herself  with  much  energy  to 
the  work.  The  native  gentlemen  of  Calcutta  have  testified  their 
interest  in  this  institution,  and  their  respect  for  Bishop  Milman,  by 
raising  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  for  the  erection  of  a  permanent 
building  for  the  school,  in  memory  of  the  Bishop. 

In  1880  Miss  Holcombe  gave  the  following  report  of  the 
school  : — 

"  Within  three  months  of  our  occupying  the  new  building,  our 
numbers  increased  so  that  we  began  to  feel  the  need  of  more 
benches.  A  liberal  friend  and  supporter  of  all  Church  work  in 
Calcutta  came  forward  and  kindly  met  our  want  by  furnishing  us 
with  a  gallery  for  the  infants.  The  past  twelve  months  has  been  a 
critical  time  in  the  history  of  the  school.  It  was  always  intended 
that  the  school  should  be  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  higher  class 
of  natives,  and  it  has  seemed  to  be  most  important,  that  they,  being 
well  able  to  afford  it,  should  at  once  learn  to  pay  regular  fees  for 
the  education  of  their  children.  Accordingly,  after  the  opening  of 
the  new  school,  no  more  scholars  were  admitted  free,  and  a  charge 
of  eight  annas  per  mensem  for  the  older  children,  and  four  annas 
for  the  younger  ones  is  invariably  made.  Besides,  we  have  thought 
it  right  to  make  a  further  charge  of  four  annas  as  entrance  fee.  As 
was  expected,  this  rule  has  had  an  effect  upon  the  number  of 
children.  We  can,  however,  on  the  whole,  report  favourably  of  the 
result,  though  there  is  no  doubt  that,  but  for  the  fees,  we  should 
have  probably  three  or  four  times  as  many.  The  number  of  pupils 
last  year  varied  monthly  from  fifty-two  to  seventy-six.  The  school 
is  subject  to  a  quarterly  examination  by  Government  Inspector,  and 
the  fact  that  it  has  received  Rs.  166  Municipal  grant  during  the 
past  twelve  months,  is  some  guarantee  for  the  standard  of  the  work 
done.  Twenty-four  of  our  number  learn  English  in  addition  to 
their  work  in  the  vernacular.  All  the  children  receive  religious 
instruction  daily,  the  two  Christian  girls  being  taught  separately ; 
and  under  the  Bishop's  direction,  at  the  prayers  with  which  we  open 
and  close  school,  the  non-Christians  stand  while  the  Christians 
kneel.  The  fact  that  we  teach  Christianity  is  not  disguised  from 
the  children's  parents.  They  quite  understand  that  we  should  hav« 
nothing  to  say  to  an  education  which  excludes  this  branch  of 
instruction." 

The  first  Zenana  teacher  employed  was  Miss  Ellen  Thorpe,  and 
as  time  went  on  the  call  for  more  visits  increased,  and  after  her 
retirement  the  Association  gladly  availed  themselves  in  1876  of  the 
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services  of  two  ladies,  Miss  Gray  and  Miss  Ho  are  ;  the  latter  having 
joined  the  Mission  as  an  honorary  worker.  These  ladies  gradually 
mastered  the  Bengalee  language  and  devoted  themselves  entirely  to 
their  work  of  educating,  and  by  God's  help  Christianizing,  the  people 
around  them.  Their  letters  give  many  interesting  particulars  of 
their  daily  life  and  of  the  progress  made  with  their  pupils.  After  a 
short  visit  to  Madras  in  May,  which  is  the  middle  of  the  hot  season, 
Miss  Gray  writes  : — 

"I  am  very  glad  to  be  back  again  with  my  pupils,  and  4Jbeir 
evident  delight  at  my  return  was  very  pleasant  and  cheering.  I 
now  work  in  the  early  morning  from  six  to  ten  (the  great  heat 
requires  these  early  hours),  and  twice  in  the  week  I  go  out  in  the 
evening  from  five  to  seven,  as  there  are  some  widows  who  cannot 
learn  in  the  morning,  as  they  generally  have  all  the  cooking  and 
house  work  to  do.  I  think  we  are  making  a  little  progress,  though 
it  is  very  up-hill  work ;  but  there  are  cheering  incidents  occasionally. 
In  one  house  the  Baboo  (or  gentleman)  came  to  me  and  said  he  was 
very  grateful  for  the  trouble  I  was  taking,  and  begged  to  thank  me 
for  it ;  he  hoped  his  ladies  would  be  always  truly  grateful  and  do 
all  they  could  to  please  me."  • 

In  regard  to  the  needlework,  Miss  Gray  writes : — 

""  I  am  at  last  interesting  my  pupils  in  plain  needlework ;  they  were 
disposed  to  care  only  for  fancy  work ;  I  am  teaching  them  to  make 
little  jackets  and  dresses  for  their  children,  as  I  tell  them  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  make  all  their  husbands'  and  children' s 
things,  instead  of  sleeping  so  much  of  their  time  away.  They  are 
much  amused  at  the  novel  idea,  but  I  think  many  are  now  taking 
to  it,  and  do  a  great  deal  for  me  every  week." 

Another  letter  says  : — 

**I  hope  we  are  making  way  with  our  people,  the  desire  for 
learning  is  great.  I  do  not  mean  general  learning  only,  but  a  real 
wish  to  hear  about  and  understand  our  religion.  I  feel  just 
beginning  to  know  most  of  my  pupils  and  to  be  known  and  trusted 
by  them,  and  they  send  for  me  when  ill  or  in  trouble.  It  gives  me 
such  a  nice  opportunity  to  read  to  them  when  they  are  not  too  ill 
to  listen." 

Early  in  1880,  Miss  Gray's  health  had  suffered  so  much  that  it  was 
found  necessary  for  her  to  revisit  England  for  a  few  months.  She 
gave  the  following  report  of  her  Zenanas  and  schools  up  to  the  time 
of  her  departure  from  Calcutta ; — 

"In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1879  I  was  visiting,  assisted  by 
two  native  teachers,  in  nineteen  Zenanas  with  forty-one  pupils, 
twelve  of  these  being  girls  who  had  left  the  Milman  School.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  eighteen  Zenanas  were  open,  with  thirty-nine  pupils. 
The  fees  for  the  year  averaged  about  Ks.  25  per  month.  With 
regard  to  the  two  native  teachers,  I  am  able  to  speak  in  the  warmest 
terms  of  Phulmoni,  who  has  now  been  with  me  for  three  years ;  she 
is  the  daughter  of  one  of  Mr.  Sandel's  readers,  was  educated  at  the 
London  Mission  Girls'  School  in  Bhowanipore,  but  has  been  trained 
as  a  teacher  under  me.  I  consider  her  now  a  most  thorough  and 
clever  teacher,  and  she  wins  the  hearts  of  all  her  pupils  by  her 
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gentleness  and  love.  In  addition  to  these  we  have  two  teachers  or 
Bible-women  who  visit  the  poorer  Hindoo  women  in  their  houses  to 
read  to  and  show  them  pictures,  or  if  they  like  to  pay  a  small  fee 
will  teach  them  to  read.  One  of  these  also  holds  a  class  three  times 
a  week  for  the  Christian  women,  to  give  religious  instruction  and 
help  them  to  learn  to  read,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  take  their  part 
in  our  Church  Service.  The  school  for  the  poor  native  Christian 
girls  in  Birji  Tala  was  well  attended  by  both  Christians  and  Hindoos, 
but  from  the  long  distance  many  came  wo  were  induced  to  open  a 
branch  school  in  connection  at  Ballygunge,  and  were  enabled  to  do 
this  by  the  Bishop  kindly  promising  to  supply  the  needful  funds. 
Government  makes  a  grant  of  Rs.  6  per  month  towards  the  support ; 
we  hope,  as  the  numbers- on  the  books  as  well  as  the  expenses  have 
increased,  this  grant  may  also  be  increased  this  year.  The  numbers 
on  the  books  are  :  Birji  Tala,  nineteen ;  Ballygunge,  thirty-three. 
The  teacher  S^amini,  engas^ed  for  the  branch  school,  is  a  young 
widow,  and  has  been  trained  at  Miss  Hoare's  expense  for  the  last 
two  years  at  the  C.M.S.  Orphanage  at  Agrapara.  She  appears  to  be 
a  satisfactory  teacher,  and  is  likely  by  her  gentle  and  quiet  manner 
to  gain  a  good  influence  over  her  pupils." 

Miss  Gray  returned  to  Calcutta  with  renewed  health  and  energy ; 
but  shortly  after  her  arrival  in  February  1881,  she  was  requested  by 
the  Committee  to  transfer  her  valuable  services  to  Boorkee,  where 
the  Ladies'  Association  was  opening  a  Zenana  Mission.  Her  place 
at  Calcutta  is  partly  supplied  by  Miss  Harte,  who  joined  the  Mission 
in  1879,  and  who  has  now  acquired  sufficient  knowledge  of  tlie 
language  to  enable  her  to  visit  some  of  the  Zenanas  and  schools. 

Miss  Harte,  writing  to  a  friend  in  England,  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  occupations  of  one  day  in  a  Zenana  teacher's  life  : — 

"  I  suppose  if  we  met  you  would  say  '  What  do  you  do  1 '  Now 
every  day  is  not  alike,  but  to  show  you  the  sort  of  thing,  we  will 
take  Monday,  June  20th,.  1881.  A  few  minutes  before  6  a.m.  a 
thundering  noise  is  heard — the  man-servant  tearing  up  stairs  with  the 
tea-tray,  which  he  puts  down  on  a  box  outside  our  room,  and  proceeds 
to  bring  up  the  fire  in  a  little  iron  basket  box  and  the  boiling  kettle. 
Whereupon  I  get  up,  go  outside  the  curtain  (we  have  a  curtain  drawn 
across  instead  of  a  door)  with  the  little  tea-caddy  and  make  the  tea, 
after  which  we  proceed  to  get  up,  drinking  tea  and  eating  butter- 
toast  during  the  process.  At  7.30  ^.M.  my  Bengalee  master  comes. 
We  sit  in  the  drawing-room  verandah  and  read  a  very  difficult  book, 
which,  sentence  by  sentence,  we  turn  into  easy  Bengalee,  and  then 
explain  all  the  grammatical  abbreviations,  derivations,  &c.  &c.  I 
say  we,  because  Miss  Hoare  reads  with  me  whenever  she  can.  When 
she  does  not  come  I  read  two  or  three  chapters  of  the  New  Testament, 
verse  and  verse  about,  with  my  Pundit  as  he  is  called.  He  is  of  the 
highest  caste  of  Brahmins,  and  was  baptized  nearly  three  years  ago. 
He  is  very  pleasant,  and  I  believe  really  a  good  man  ;  it  is  interest- 
ing reading  the  Bible  with  him.  At  9  a.m.  we  have  prayers.  The 
servants  have  Bibles,  and  we  read  all  round  a  verse.  There  is  the 
cook,  of  Baptist  parents,  to  be  baptized  into  our  Church  when  he 
quite  understands  and  has  learnt  the  Catechism.     Then  there  is  the 
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man  who  minds  the  front  door,  besides  filling  a  number  of  other 
offices ;  he  became  a  Christian  two  years  ago,  his  parents  are  dead, 
and  he  has  one  sister,  a  Hindoo.  Then  the  man  who  does  the  work 
of  a  parlour-maid  was  born  of  Christian  parents ;  he  had  a  wife  and 
one  boy,  and  both  are  dead.  Then  the  extra  man  who  goes  into  the 
country  with  us  and  is  our  factotum  there,  he  also  was  bom  of 
Christian  parents  and  has  had  a  good  education ;  these  two  read 
well.  Then  there  is  the  man  who  is  boatman  when  'we  go  out,  and 
messenger  and  general  extra  when  we  are  in  Calcutta  ;  he  was  bom 
of  Mussulman  parents,  but  is  now  preparing  for  baptism.  He  is  a 
true  Christian  I  should  say.  Then  come  the  two  Ayahs,  both  naturally 
Hindoostanee  speaking,  and  neither  able  to  read  Bengalee  ;  one  reads 
and  speaks  English  well  and  follows  in  her  English  Bible.  She  was 
baptized  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  One  more  person,  a  young  high- 
caste  woman,  who  after  hearing  and  believing  at  Allahabad  I  think, 
came  ta  live  with  her  Christian  aunt  in  Calcutta,  but  since  her  baptism 
has  lived  in  our  house,  and  goes  daily  to  our  Teachers'  Training  Class, 
and  will  be  a  good  Zenana  teacher  it  is  hoped.  Breakfast  follows 
after  a  pause,  but  it  is  not  over  till  10  a.m.  For  about  half  an  hour 
after  that  I  studied  the  Bengalee  grammar,  then  ordered  the  carriage 
and  went  out.  First  I  picked  up  my  teacher,  then  proceeded  (after 
depositing  her  at  a  house  where  the  mother  and  married  daughters 
are  learning  all  kinds  of  needlework)  to  a  high-caste  pleader's  wife, 
who  learns  English,  and  is  beginning  to  read  the  New  Testament 
stories  in  English.  Then  to  a  woman  who  likes  to  hear  Bible  stories 
and  a  hymn.  I  sat  on  the  floor  with  her  for  twenty  minutes,  then 
fetched  Karaot,  my  teacher,  and  went  into  another  street ;  she  went 
to  one  house  where  the  people  pay  for  secular  instruction,  and  I  into 
another  where  every  one  sits  round  and  talks,  and  also  listens  to 
anything  about  Christianity  that  one  reads  or  talks  about.  After  that 
I  went  off  to  one  of  the  little  schools,  the  one  where  they  are  all 
Hindoos.  Miss  Hoare  or  I  feel  ourselves  responsible  for  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  five  girls  in  the  first  class,  and  we  go,  one  or  other 
of  us,  every  day.  They  repeat  hymns  out  of  our  hymn-book,  or  verses 
from  Peep  of  Day,  the  Commandments,  and  then  read  the  S.P.C.K. 
Bible  Picture-book,  each  girl  reading  a  sentence,  then  they  are 
questioned  on  it,  and  one  has  the  opportunity  of  pointing  some 
practical  lessons.  I  had  sent  the  carriage  back  to  Karnot,  who  had 
two  more  houses  to  go  to,  so  I  walked  to  the  other  school,  ten 
minutes'  slow  walk,  through  a  sort  of  plantation  of  cocoa-nut  and 
other  fruit  trees,  with  houses  interspersed.  In  this  second  school  I 
found  the  needlework  already  begun,  as  they  do  it  in  the  last  half- 
hour  after  the  master  has  gone.  The  woman  who  teaches  the  little 
girls  is  becoming  gradually  capable  of  superintending  it,  and  comes 
here  to  learn  on  Saturdays.  There  are  about  twenty-two  girls  here 
every  day,  thirteen  of  whom  are  Christians.  I  have  to  see  everybody's 
work  and  examine  two  little  backward  Christians  who  have  to  read  a 
chapter  in  Peep  of  Day  to  themselves.  Then  school  closes  with  a 
hymn,  perhaps  "  Hark,  the  Herald  Angels  sing,' '  (translated)  which 
they  know  by  heart,  a  prayer  for  the  "  Close  of  School,"  the  Collect 
for  the  Sunday,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  Benediction.     The  Hindoos 
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stand  and  behave  qnite  quietly.  After  this  they  half  sing,  half  say  a 
song  about  *^  Good  bye  to  our  mistress,  and  we  shall  come  again  to- 
morrow/' and  then  ofE  they  go  with  their  books  and  slates  under  their 
arms  in  the  chaperonage  of  an  old  woman.  The  carriage  had  arrived 
for  me,  I  had  only  to  leave  a  message  with  a  teacher,  and  then  I 
came  back.  It  was  a  little  past  5  p.m.  Miss  Hoare  had  been  busy  till 
2  o'clock,  had  had  her  luncheon  and  gone  out,  so  I  had  mine  and 
had  just  put  on  my  cool  clothing  when  Miss  Hoare  came  in  and  we 
drank  tea  and  did  school  accounts  till  8  o'clock  dinner,  after 
which  we  read  a  few  verses  of  the  Bible  together  in  French,  German, 
anrl  Bengalee,  and  then  went  to  bed.  That  is  all  I  do.  Yesterday 
Miss  Hoare  sent  me  to  teach  a  Christian  woman  to  knit  a  comforter 
and  to  hear  the  Bible  verses  she  had  learnt.  It  was  St.  John  the 
Baptist's  day,  and  I  made  her  tell  me  about  his  birth  and  office,  and 
as  we  are  going  to  employ  her  shortly  as  a  teacher,  I  took  the 
opportunity  of  speaking  of  the  duty  of  doing  all  for  God's  glory  only, 
and  not  our  own,  making  her  read  some  appropriate  verses.  Now 
perhaps  you  have  some  idea  how  we  spbnd  our  time,  but  no  two  days 
are  alike.  If  it  would  amuse  you  I  could  give  you  an  account  of  a 
day  in  the  country  the  next  time." 

After  three  years  of  energetic  work  in  the  Zenana  Mission  Miss 
Hoare  came  to  England  in  1879  on  a  short  visit  to  her  friends,  and 
during  her  stay  here  she  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Committee  a 
fresh  sphere  of  work  to  which  she  desired  to  devote  herself  when  she 
returned  to  Calcutta.  The  following  letter  will  best  explain  her 
plan  :  — 

"  In  the  district  to  the  south  of  Calcutta  at  distances  varying  from 
three  to  forty  miles,  there  are  many  places  where  day  schools  for 
native  girls  might  be  established  with  advantage.  The  people  are 
asking  for  them,  but  there  is  always  expense  attached  to  the  starting 
and  keeping  them  going,  therefore  I  oo  not  like  to  undertake  the 
superintendence  of  any  without  first  applying  to  the  Association  for 
a  grant  in  aid.  I  think  we  could  work  small  schools  for  about  fifteen 
rupees  a  month.  I  would  apply  to  Government  for  grants.  I  hope 
to  return  to  Calcutta  in  October,  when  I  have  promised  to  go  and  see 
the  native  Christians  in  these  parts  for  whom  schools  are  wanted,  and 
I  should  be  very  glad  if  I  could  tell  them  that  they  were  cared  for  in 
England  and  that  they  were  to  have  schools.  Could  the  Ladies' 
Association  give  me  £30  a  year  ?  My  idea  would  be  that  this  grant 
should  be  distributed  over  several  schools.  Government  and  private 
subscriptions  making  up  the  difference." 

A  grant  of  £30  was  made  for  the  establishment  of  the  proposed 
schools  in  the  southern  district  of  Bengal  in  connection  with  the 
Missions  of  the  S.P.G.,  and  on  her  return  to  Calcutta  Miss  Hoare 
devoted  herself  to  this  work.    In  February,  1880,  she  wrote  : — 

*'  There  are  five  Girls'  Schools  at  work  in  the  rice-fields,  so  now  I 
am  applying  for  the  grant  of  £30.  Mrs.  Wheeler,  the  Government 
Inspectress  of  Schools,  gave  a  capital  report  of  one  of  them,  saying 
that  the  teacher  had  made  the  children  understand^  the  Bible  pictures 
very  nicely  and  got  them  into  good  order.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get 
about  at  this  time  of  year^  as  the  water  is  dried  up  and  the  sun  is 
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very  hot  Miss  Harte  is  a  great  help.  She  is  studying  Bengalee,  and 
now  that  Miss  Gray  has  gone  home  is  looking  forward  to  more  or  less 
taking  her  place  in  the  Zenanas." 

And  three  months  later  Miss  Hoare  reported  the  following  rapid 
increase  in  the  schools : — 

*'  I  now  send  a  list  of  the  Girls'  Schools  under  my  care,  which  will, 
I  think,  give  our  subscribers  a  correct  idea  of  them.  You  will  see 
that  they  are  mainly  supported  privately — the  whole  cost  being  £150, 
towards  which  the  Association  grants  £30.  But  you  must  not  think 
that  we  disdain  this  £30.  Far  otherwise,  it  is  a  source  of  great 
comfort,  for  that  is  «ure  and  steady,  whereas  private  sources  may 
fail.  The  first  school  on  the  list  was  founded  in  1876,  the  second  and 
third  in  1879,  and  all  the  others  in  1880.  I  cannot  put  the  whole 
yearly  cost  below  £160,  but  then  there  are  243  children  under 
instruction,  besides  all  the  mothers  and  grandmothers  taught  by  the 
three  Mission  women.  One  more  school  is  urgently  needed,  and  I 
must  contrive  somehow  to  provide  it.  I  hope  to  put  all  the  schools 
under  Government  inspection  by  degrees,  and  I  have  found  the 
Education  Department  very  liberal  and  taking  considerable  interest 
in  the  undertaking.  The  schools  are  at  different  distances  from 
Calcutta,  varying  from  thirty  yards  to  thirty  miles.  Tlie  Zenana 
work  is  going  on  much  the  same.  The  teachers  try  to  get  the  pupils 
to  pay  something  a  month  when  they  learn  Bengalee,  but  if  they  only 
listen  to  Feep  (^  Day  and  look  at  the  Bible  pictures,  we  are  glad  that 
they  should  look  and  listen.  There  are  a  good  many  who  learn  in 
this  way,  for  there  is  very  little  prejudice  now  against  listening  to 
the  facts  of  our  religion," 

The  names  of  the  Village  Schools  and  of  the  Teachers  referred  to 
above,  are  as  follows: — 


Tkachers. 

Places. 

Means  of  Support. 

1.  Kamini. 

Biijl  Tala. 

L.  A., 'private  sources,  and  Ooyenunent  grant. 

i.  Boshniini. 

Ballygunge. 
Kulerdari. 

iu  A,,  privute  sources,  and  Go vernuient  grant. 

3.  Bashamatti. 

Sidi'up  AKsnciation  and  Oovernnient  grant. 

4.  Bindubashinl. 

Jayadaigote. 

Sidcup  AsBociation  and  Qoveminent  grant. 

6.  DebrAni. 

Hoogulkuri. 

L.A.  and  private  sources. 

0.  Chainpaklata. 

Shalpukur. 

L.  A.  and  private  sources. 

7.  Bindubashinl. 

Raghabpur. 

Langton  Association. 

8.  Ruth. 

Bdtberia. 

L  A.  and  Miss  Tait's  Y«ung  Women's  Class, 
Lambeth. 

9.  Sharashatti. 

Jhanjera. 

Calcutta  Vemacalax  Society  and  private 
sources. 

10.  Mariam. 

Andhermanie. 

Private  Aources. 

11.  Prlscilla. 

Daughattu. 

L.A.  and  private  sources. 

The  most  pressing  need  of  the  Mission  now  is  a  permanent  Home 
in  which  the  ladies  could  live  and  train  a  few  native  girls  for  teachers. 
Great  efforts  have  been  made  by  Miss  Hoare  and  her  friends  to  raise 
funds  for  this  purpose.  The  cost  of  site  and  building  cannot  be 
estimated  at  less  than  £4,000,  and  towards  this  £2,800  has  already 
been  collected  and  invested. 
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It  is  evident  that  the  work  of  the  Calcutta  Zenana  Mission  is 
capable  of  expansion  to  almost  any  extent,  and  the  only  limit  to  the 
operations  of  the  Ladies*  Association  in  this  as  in  other  directions  is 
ttie  amount  of  funds  entrusted  to  the  Committee  by  the  liberality  of 
the  public. 


THE  POSITION  OF  WOMEN   IN   BENGAL  AMONG  THE 
PEASANTRY. 

{Continued  from  p.  32.) 

HOWEVER,  the  wedding  is  happily  accomplished,  the  little  bride 
is  transferred  to  the  house  of  her  father-in-law,  and  becomes 
subject  to  his  wife  Sudamnkki,  or  **  the  nectar  mouthed,'*  a  woman 
who,  though  respectable,  is  notorious  for  her  evil  tongue  and 
bad  temper,  and  makes  the  life  of  her  young  daughter-in-law 
very  bitter.  Her  lot  is  only  alleviated  by  the  society  of  Kadambini, 
Madhasa's  sister,  who,  having  become  a  widow  in  her  childhood, 
before  entering  the  family  of  her  imsband,  remains  with  her  own, 
somewhat  in  the  position  of  a  servant  In  her  Malati  found  a  wise 
counseller,  a  true  comforter,  and  a  sympathising  friend.  At  length 
Malati  in  despair  suggests  that  her  husband  should  follow  the 
example  of  the  Sahib  loko  (Europeans)  and  provide  rooms  for  his 
wife  apart  from  her  mother-in-law.  At  this  proposition  he  is 
horror-struck,  "  Have  you  become  mad ? "  he  saj's.  "The  thing  is 
impossible.  It  is  a  great  sin  even  to  speak  of  it.  A  son  who  separates 
himself  from  his  mother  in  order  to  live  with  his  wife,  does  not 
deserve  to  live,  and  when  he  dies  the  durva  grass  will  sprout  in  his 
bones,  aijd  his  soul  will  go  ito  hell.  I  will  speak  to  mother,  and  you 
must  just  try  to  get  on  with  her.  It  is  neither  your  doing,  nor 
mother's  doing,  it  is  written  on  the  forehead.  We  cannot  escape  the 
decrees  of  fate."    The  last  argument  was  irresistible. 

We  follow  the  family's  fortunes  for  some  years  till  they  are 
'  sadly  interrupted  by  the  sudden  death  of  Gazaram,  the  youngest 
brother,  from  the  bite  of  a  cobra.  Alanga's  grief  was  infinite.  Day 
and  night  she  wept  <over  her  youngest  son  prematurely  cut  off. 
For  a  long  time  she  did  not  touch  the  charke  (spinning  wheel),  but 
spent  the  afternoon  in  loud  lamentations,  which  might  have  been 
heard  in  distant  huts.  She  could  not  u&derstand  why  they,  of 
all  people,  should  be  visited  with  such  a  -dreadful  calamity.  "  Don't 
we  fear  and  worship  the  gods?**  she  said.-  "Don't  we  respect 
Brahmins  ?  Don't  we  give  alms  according  to  our  means  ?  Don't 
we  practise  the  usual  religious  ceremonies  ?  Why  then  should  the 
gods  be  angry  with  us  ?  What  sin  have  we  committed  that  we 
should  be  visited  with  such  a  terrible  calamity  ?  0  Vidhate  (Fate), 
was  this,  then,  in  thy  mind  ?  " 

Adhuri  had  not  been  a  model  wife.  She  had  annoyed  her  husband 
by  bad  temper,  and  once  seriously  displeased  him  by  lightness  of 
demeanour,  on  which  occasion  she  troubled  the  whole  household  by 
the  visitation  of  a  ghost  (a  fit  of  hysterics),  and  had  to  be  exorcised 
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by  an  ojha  (ghost  doctor),  whose  incantations  were  emphasised  by 
flagellation.  But  her  sorrow  was  the  blackness  of  dark  despair. 
Her  sun  had  gone  down  while  it  was  yet  noon.  The  rest  of  her 
life  was  to  be  one  continual  midnight  without  the  remotest  pro- 
spect of  ,dawn.  Though  young  she  must  remain  a  widow  all  her 
life  ;  and  as  association  with  a  husband  and  the  birth  of  children  is, 
among  the  Hindus,  considered  the  summum  bonum  of  womanly  ex- 
istence, all  hope  was  over  for  her.  Adhuri  did  not,  like  Alanga,  fill 
the  house  with  her  cries,  nor  did  she  expatiate  on  her  husband's 
good  qualities.  Such  a  thing  would  have  been  deemed  indecent  in 
a  widow.  But  she  sobbed  day  and  night,  she  broke  her  ornaments 
of  coral  shell,  sealing  wax,  or  silver.  She  broke  the  iron  rings  on 
her  wrist,  thie  symbol  of  wifehood,  she  no  longer  braided  her  hair, 
she  gave  up  daubing  the  top  of  her  forehead  with  vermilion,  she 
gave  up  putting  on  clothes  with  coloured  borders. 

Our  author  asserts  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  widows 
among  the  Bengal  Hindoo  peasantry  are  persecuted  or  tormented  by 
their  relations.  In  general,  he  says,,  they  meet  with  a  vast  amount 
of  sympathy,  and  the  older  ones,^  such  as  Alanga,  are  often  the 
guides  and  counsellors  of  the  men  of  their  own  family  and  the 
referees  and  advisers  in  village  disputes,  maintaining  a  well 
deserved  superiority  over  their  youngers,  both  men  and  women,  by 
whom  they  are  universally  respected.  They  have  minor  discom- 
forts to  endure,  and  are  only  allowed  one  meal  a  day  ;  but  as  this  is 
not  stinted  as  to  quantity^  it  is  a  hardship  to  which  they  become 
accustomed  as  they  grovvr  older.  It  is  the  younger  widows  on 
whom  this  disadvantage  of  their  social  position  presses  so  heavily. 

C.  A.  P. 
{To  be  cotUinued,) 


LETTERS  FOR  OUR  WORKING  PARTIES. 

L— PUTHIAMPUTHUR. 

DOUBTS  have  been  occasionally  expressed  whether  the  large 
amount  of  native  clothing  for  India  made  in  English  Work^ 
ing  Parties  and  sent  out  by  the  Ladies'  Association  can  really  be  re- 
quired or  found  useful.  The  following  letter  from  Mrs.  ADAaisoN, 
the  wife  of  the  S.P.G.  Missionary  at  Puthiamputhur  in  Tinnevelly, 
will  show  how  much  these  gifts  of  clothing  for  the  schools  are 
appreciated.  Returning  to  the  Mission  after  some  absence,  Mrs. 
Adamson  writes  : — 

"The  people  here  seemed  very  pleased  to  welcome  us.  The 
schools  are  all  doing  well,  and  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  do  some 
good  and  look  better  after  the  children.  The  schools  were  ex- 
amined by  Mr.  Masden,  and  they  passed  a  very  good  examination. 
After  it  was  over,  they  went  home  for  their  holidays,  but  had  only 
three  weeks,  as  we  expected  the  Metropolitan  and  wanted  the 
children  back.  The  Bishop  went  to  Magalapuram,  and  then  went 
on  to  Tuticorin  and  spent  three  days.     My  husband  met  him  and 
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went  on  to  Tutioorin  with  him,  where  the  schools  and  I  joined 
them.  Mr.  Turner,  the  Sub-Collector,  took  the' Bishop  and  his 
Chaplain  in,  and  we  and  the  married  people  of  Tuticorin  were  in- 
vited to  dinner  to  meet  him.  On  Saturday  he  gave  an  Address  in 
the  Reading  Room.  On  Sunday  we  had  early  Communion,  a  Tamil 
Service  at  noon  in  the  English  Church,  when  the  Bishop  preached, 
and  again  in  the  evening  to  the  English  congregation.  On  Monday 
my  husband  took  him  round  to  see  what  was  to  be  seen,  amongst 
other  things  the  High  Caste  Girls'  School.  Every  one  seems  to. 
admire  the  Bishop,  and  feel  that  he  is  a  good  sheplierd  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  his  flock.  In  the  afteijiobn  he  left  for  Sawyer- 
puram,  he  seemed  much  pleased  with  all  he  saw. 

"  The  box  has  arrived.  I  was  sorry  to  see  it  was  the  smallest  I  had 
ever  received,  especially  as  I  wanted  a  large  one,  as  there  are  so 
many  things  to  be  done.  The  schools  want  enlarging,  and  we  want 
more  scholarships  to  keep  the  girls  for  the  teachers*  examination,  as 
well  as  a  new  church.  Now  we  are  living  here  the  schools  are  sure 
to  increase  in  numbers.  Will  you  please  try  to  get  me  more  scholar- 
ships. The  Metropolitan  gave  my  husband  Rs.lOO  to  do  what  he 
liked  with. 

^  I  had  only  just  time  to  open  the  box  you  kindly  sent,  and  found 
some  very  nice  things ;  the  children  will  be  very  pleased  with  the 
prizes.  I  intend  at  Easter  to  invite  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  in 
Tuticorin  to  come  to  the  distribution  of  prizes  at  the  High  Caste 
Girls'  School,  to  see  if  this  will  do  any  good  in  bringing  larger 
numbers  to  the  school,  as  so  far  it  has  not  been  a  success.  I  will  on 
my  return  send  you  an  account  of  each  scholar.  We  did  not  get 
any  money  from  the  Eglwsoen  duw  Association  last  year,  I  hope 
they  hava  not  forgotten  us.  I  send  you  the  particulars  of  a  bazaar 
I  had  in  Tuticorin  last  year.  Friends  in  India  helped  me  with  fancy 
articles  for  it,  and  that  was  why  I  had  to  give  some  money  to  the 
English  Chun^.  For  the  Buthiamputhur  new  church  we  want  a 
lectern,  readhag  desk,  font,  altar ;  and  I  have  promised  to  collect 
money  for  thifese.  The  orphans  here  look  very  well ;  we  shall  examine 
them  this  week,  I  ought  to  tell  you  I  only  sell  ^uch  articles  in  the 
box  that  are  of  no  use  to  the  girls,  and  with  the  money  I  buy  cloths 
for  the  bigger  girls." 

II.— SECUNDERABAD. 

THE  same  desire  to  receive  these  boxes  of  clothing  is  expressed 
by  the  Rev.  A.  Sebastian  in  the  following  letter  : — 

"  I  beg  to  acknowledge  with  many  thanks  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  and  the  set  of  bills  enclosed  for  £11,  being  the  annual 
payments  for  the  tliree  Association  Scholars  in  the  Secunderabad 
Boarding  School. 

"  The  school  has  gone  on  steadily  progressing  during  the  past 
year.  The  number  of  girls  on  the  list  has  been  thirty-four,  of  these 
foirteen  are  boarders.  The  progress  the  three  Scholars  of  the 
Association  and  the  rest  of  the  boarders  made  during  the  past  year 
wa» satisf actory»     The  annual  examination  was  conducted  by  Mrs.. 
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Lavie,  schoolmiBtresB  of  the  Brigade  School,  who  reports  : — *  I  have 
much  pleasure  in  stating  that  I  examined  the  Anglo-Vernacular 
Girls'  Boarding  School  vivd  voce  on  the  2l8t  December,  1880,  in 
Scripture,  Geography,  English,  Arithmetic,  and  Dictation,  and  was 
quite  satisfied  with  the  result.  The  children  seem  to  understand 
what  they  have  learned,  and  credit  is  due  to  the  teachers  for  the 
intelligence  evinced  by  the  children  in  their  answers,  as  well  as  for 
their  orderly  behaviour.  The  lower  classes  also  gave  great  satis- 
faction in  their  respective  studies.'  The  distribution  of  prizes  and 
the  Christmas  treat  took  place  on  the  29th  January,  1881.  Lady 
Meade  presided,  and  a  few  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  present. 
After  the  prizes  had  been  given  away  Lieut -Colonel  A.  G.  Maynb, 
the  cantonment  magistrate,  was  asked  to  say  a  few  words.  He 
replied  that  he  had  only  come  prepared  to  thank  Lady  Meade  very 
much  for  her  kindness  in  the  active  part  she  had  taken  that  after- 
noon in  helping  the  Mission,  bat  he  was  very  glad  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  drawing  public  attention  to  the  Report,  because  an 
idea  had  got  abroad  lately  that  no  attempt  had  been  made  here  in 
native  female  education  until  about  a  year  ago,  whereas  this 
Mission  had  been  established  for  thirty-nine  years,  and  of  the 
186  children  in  the  six  schools,  fifty-three  were  girls.  The  fact  was 
before  their  eyes,  and  there  were  the  girls  themselves  as  large  as 
life  I  Besides  this  the  Report  said  that  thirteen  girls  had  been 
married  from  the  boarding  school^  wkich  was  for  orphans  only,  in 
the  last  ten  years.  He  had  an  annual  grievance  which  he  made 
regularly  on  these  occasions,  and  tlmt  was  the  very  slight  interest 
taken  in  the  Mission  by  his  own  class.  The  S.P.G.  was  a  bond  fide 
Church  of  England  institution,  and  not  only  all  who  love  their 
Church,  but  all  who  belong  tO'  it,  should  support  this  Mission.  He 
trusted  that  Lady  Meade's  presence  among  them  that  day  was  the 
augury  of  more  subscribers,  and  more  liberal  subscriptions  for  the 
future  to  the  only  Church  of  England  Mission  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. 

"  In  the  place  of  Esther,  supported  by  Mrs.  Harrison,  a  girl  named 
Joanna  was  chosen.  The  name  of  the  girl  supported  at  present  by 
Lady  Emma  Talbot  is  not  Emma  Talbot,  but  Elizabeth  Sebastiana. 

'*  As  all  the  clothing  sent  last  time  is  worn  out,  and  as  it  is  now 
time  for  me  to  get  a  fresh  supply,  I  beg  to  remind  you  of  the  box 
of  clothing  sent  out  to  this  Mission  once  in  two  years.  .  The 
children  are  badly  in  want  of  clothing.  I  thank  the  ladies  for  the 
kind  aid  they  give  to  the  boarding  school,  and  beg  them  to 
continue  their  help." 


BISHOP  WILBEBFORGE  ON  MISSIONS. 

NO  man  receives  from  God  any  gift  to  consume  it  selfishly  upon 
himself.     Stewards  we  are  one  and  all  of  us,  of  whatever 
talents  we  have  been  intrusted  with — stewards  for  the   mighty 
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Master,  labouring  for  the  great  account.  And  if  this  applies  to 
every  talent  committed  to  the  stewardship  of  man,  the  responsibili- 
ties of  -that  trust  must  rise  just  in  proportion  to  the  greatness 
of  the  deposit.  He  that  has  received  much  shall  have  to  give  an 
account  for  more.  And  if  this  be  bo,  what  is.  for  this  world  and 
for  the  world  to  come,  the  greatest  deposit  which  the  Almighty  can 
have  intrusted  to  His  creatures  ?  Surely  it  must  be  the  knowledge 
of  Himself,  the  revelation  of  His  Will,  the  knowledge  of  His 
being  and  of  His  own  personal  character,  and  the  principles  of 
communion  with  Him,  of  obtaining  oneness  with  Him,  of  being 
made  like  in  the  humility  of  the  creature's  lesser  sphere  to  the 
great  Creator  Himself  in  His  unapproachable  greatness.  This  is 
Christianity — this  is  to  be  indeed  the  Christian  Church — ^to  have 
come  to  the  general  assembly  and  Church  of  the  First-born  that 
is  written  in  heaven.  Impossible,  therefore,  is  it  that  this  should 
have  been  intrusted  to  any  one  except  upon  the  condition  of  com- 
mimicating  the  blessing,  and  not  selfishly  consuming  it  himself. 
Therefore,  to  have  been  made  members  of  the  Christian  Church  entails 
of  itself  upon  every  one  intrusted  with  that  membership  the  duty, 
according  to  his  power,  of  extending  the  boon  to  all  mankind 
around  him. 

Thank  God  for  what  you  have  been  enabled  to  do  I  and  I 
beseech  you  let  no  whispers  of  the  world  dull  the  energies  of  your 
spirit  in  the  future.  For  what  is  the  work  in  which  we  are 
engaged  ?  Is  it  not  that  which  brought  the  Lord  of  life  from  the 
presence  of  the  Father,  to  be  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem  and  the 
Redeemer  of  mankind?  If  there  was  no  special  blessedness  in 
seeking  out  the  lost  and  lifting  up  the  ruined,  why  did  not  the 
fallen  race  of  humanity  perish  from  the  earth  it  had  defiled,  and 
the  almighty  power  of  the  Creator  breathe  itself  out  into  a  new 
creation  of  beings  without  sin?  Redemption  is  the  absolute 
denial  of  this  creed  of  selfishness.  It  was  the  desire  of  lifting  up 
the  lost  which  brought  the  Virgin-bom  upon  this  defaced  earth. 
Follow,  then,  those  footsteps,  and  be  assured,  every  one  of  yon, 
that  if  your  work  is  done  for  Him,  if  it  is  stamped  with  self- 
denial,  if  it  is  offered  with  secret  prayer  to  Him,  if  it  is  given  with 
a  real  desire  to  spread  His  Kingdom,  that  you  are  fellow-labourers 
with  all  the  mighty  host  of  God's  accepted  and  perfected  servants. 
And  think  you  not  that  the  Saints  in  Paradise,  crying  in  their 
supplication,  *'Lord,  how  long?"  also  take  their  part  in  the 
blessed  enterprise  of  regenerating  the  earth  and  hastening  the 
mighty  accomplishment  ?  And  rest  assured  that  when  you  your- 
selves are  taken  to  your  blessed  rest,  and  stand  with  the  spirits  of 
light  upon  the  battlements  of  glory,  with  the  Eternal  Son  upon 
the  throne  of  mediation,  you  will  see  that  no  higher  office  can  be 
committed  to  man  than  to  labour,  and  to  pray,  and  to  deny  him- 
self, in  order  that  his  brethren  who  are  afar  off  may  be  made  one 
with  him  in  Christ. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS  AND  DONATIONS. 


JWLY,   1881. 

£     8. 

By  Mrs.  Maclear       32    1 

Walraeraley 2  10 

Ickham,  by  Mrs.  Gilder  2  18 

Mrs.  Henry  Forbes    1    1 

Hornsea,  by  Miss  CoUinson    ...  16    0 

MissB.  Birley    6    0 

Misses  Toppin    4    0 

Bromyard,  by  Mrs.  Bameby  ...  8  10 

By  Miss  A.  Lakin     1  10 

Mrs.  Suckling     10 

Misses  McTa^art     8    0 

By  Rev.  Dr.  Stxachan     10  11 

MissWickens     4    0 

Wendover,  by  Mrs.  A.  Smith...  6    3 

By  Hon.  Henrietta  Kenyon    ...  10    4 

St.  Mary  Abbotts,  Kensington  6    5 

Miss  Ripley  '      3    0 

By  Miss  Domford     16    8 

Bournemouth,  by  Mrs.  Ernest 

Hawkins 12    6 

Godmanchester.  by  Miss  Bevan  10    0 

Holy  Trinity,  Brompton 7    6 

MissPrescott     10 

Waterford,  by  Miss  Meara  ...  6  0 
St.  George's,  Bloomsbury,  by 

Mre.  Goe      50    0    0 


d. 
I  6 
3 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
6 
6 
0 
0 
6 

7 
0 
0 

0 


Ealing,  by  Miss  Relton    ... 
Northenden.  by  Mrs.  Deaele 
St.  Mary's,  Nuneaton,  by  Mrs. 

Parker      

St.  Peter's,  Pimlioo 

By  Mrs.  Wanchope    

Liverpool,  by  Miss  Taylor 

Kenn     

Broadstairs,  by  Mrs.  Raven 
Miss  K.  Swansborongh  ... 
St.  Martin's-in-tlie-Fields 

Mrs.  Oldfleld      

MissM.  Parker 

By  Miss  G.  Townsend 

St.  John's,  Paddington,  by  Mrs. 

Kirkes      ...    ».    

Upper  Tooting  ... 

Alsager,  by  Mrs.  Wilbraham 
Fyfleld,  by  Mrs.  Aston    ... 
Lincoln,  sale  of  work 
York,  St.    Martin's,    by  Miss 

Croft 

Hampton    Court    Palace,    by 

Mrs.  Wodehouse    

Bridgenorth,  by  Miss  Dallas 


£    s. 

d. 

..  15  0 

0 

..  16  14 

9 

..   2  11 

0 

.  94  8  10 

..  11  0 

0 

.   4  15 

rt 

..12 

0 

..8  7 

H 

10 

0 

..7  0 

0 

10 

0 

10 

6 

10 

0 

.  IS  0 

0 

.   5  17 

S 

.   5  17 

6 

.   2  12 

6 

.  16  11 

2 

.   4  15 

0 

.  10  16 

0 

.   4  1 

0 

£441  6 
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PARCELS  OP  WORK  AND  CLOTHING, 

Becewed  up  to  July  28^^. 

Cnckfield  Association,  by  Miss  Gale.  Bray  Association,  by  Mrs.  Hole.  Daventry 
Association,  by  Miss  Collyns.  Boumemonth  Association,  by  Mrs.  Ernest  Hawkins.  Ealing 
(St.  Maiy's)  Association,  by  Miss  Relton.  Kensington  (St.  Mary  Abbotts)  Association, 
by  Miss  Shepherd.  Wellington  Working  Party,  by  Mrs.  Pulman.  Reading  (St  Mary's) 
Association,  by  Miss  Hawker.  East  Dulwich  Working  Party,  by  Mrs.  Livesay. 
St.  Mary  Cray  Association,  by  Miss  Crowhiirst  Kensington  (South)  Association,  by 
Mrs.  Lcwin.  Shanklln  Association,  by  Miss  Anson.  Tallam  Working  Party,  by 
Hon.  Henrietta  Kenyon.  Chichester  Association,  by  Miss  Durnford.  Singleton 
Association,  by  Miss  Durnford.  Anonynrous  (Sheffield).  Kensington  Association,  by 
Mrs.  Bullock. 


All  Letters  on  the  business  of  the  Ladies'  Association  (whether  containing  re- 
mittances or  not)  should  be  addressed  to  the  *'  Honorary  Secretary,  Ladies'  Associa- 
tion, S.P.Q.,  19,  Delaliay  Street.  Westminster,  London,  8.W." 


All  communications  intended   for  insertion   in  the  Magazine  should  be  sent  to 
Miss  L.  Bullock,  26,  Blandford  Square,  London,  N.W.,  by  the  10th  of  the  month. 


The  Publishers  loUl  supply  one  copy  monthly  post-free  for  Is,  6d.  a  year, 

two  for  2«.  Qd,  a  year.     Twelve  copies  of  any  single  number  wUl  be  sent 

post-free  for  Is, 
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*  The  kingdom  op  heaven  is  like  to  a  grain  op  mitstard  seed, 
which  a  man  took,  and  sowed  in  his  field  :  which  indeed  18 
the  least  op  all  seeds  :  but  when  it  is  grown,  it  is  the 
greatest  among  herbs,  and  becombth  a  tree,  80  that  the 
birds  of  the  air  oome  and  lodge  in  the  branches  thereof." 

—St.  Matthew  xiii.  81,  82. 


TRICHINOPOLT. 


|H£  first  impreBsion  produced  by  the  heading  of  this 
aitide  on  the  minds  of  our  readers,  especially  l^ose  who 
have  carefully  followed  the  work  of  the  Ladies'  Asso^ 
CIATION  for  some  years,  will  probably  lead  to  the  remark, 
■*^  I  never  knew  that  the  Association  had  any  workers  in  Trichi- 
VOPOLY.''  It  is  precisely  for  this  reasiB}  that  it  has  been  thought 
Advisable  to  give  some  account  of  the  work  being  carried  on  there^ 
«s  it  wcMild  be  difficult  to  •  find  any  portion  of  the  wide  Mission 
Field  where  so  favourable  an  opening  exists  for  a  branch  of  that 
work  to  whieh  our  Association  is  pledged ;  and  nothing  is  wanted 
but  increased  funds,  to  enabio  us  to  profit  by  the  existing  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  S.P.G.  Miasioii  in  Trichinopoly  was  started  by  Swartz  in 
1762 ;  and,  after  sustaining  a  very  feeble  existanee  for  some  120 
years,  has  been  for  the  last  year  and  a  half  in  the  chargeTof  the 
Rev.  J.  L.  Wyatt,  son-in-law  of  the  veteran  Missionary,,^  Bishop 
Caldwell.  All  who  have  read,  from  time  to  time,  the  acctannte  of 
the  gi^at  work  carried  on  in  Tinnevelly  by  means  of  boarding* 
schools,  itinerant  preaching,  district  visiting,  &c„  and  ihe  noble 
harvest  that  has  been  gathered  in  during  the  last  three  or  four  years, 
from  the  seed  so  long  and  so  prayerfully  sown,  and  so  watchfully 
tended  by  the  Bishop  and  both  his  English  and  native  assistants, 
will  realise ^with  what  deep  anxiety  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wyatt  found 
themsefves  called  to  inaugurate  (if  it  be  God's  will)  a  similar  work 
in  a  district  where  none  .of  the  appliances  of  Tinnevelly  existed, 
and  where  all  Missionary  zeal  and  activity  was  displayed  only  by 
Bomanists  and  Lutherans.  Difficulties,  of  all  kinds,  surrounded  them 
on  their  arrivaL  There  was,  it  is  true,  a  large  church  built  by 
fiwartz,  but  there  was  no  residence  for  the  Missionary,  no  schooL^ 
and  no, Mission  premises  on  which  buildings  could  be  erected.  It 
was,  indeed,  a  depressing  prospect. 

But  already  wonderful  progress  has  been  made,  and  suitable 
premises  haye  been  secured;   including  not  only  a  Missionary's 
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house,  but  boarding-schools  for  boys  and  girls — from  which  we 
hope  many  will  go  forth  to  teach  to  others  the  truths  which  they 
have  learned  themselves  —  a  chapel  for  daily  service,  and  a 
dispensary. 

Mrs.  Wyatt  writes  : — 

"  We  opened  our  boys'  school  on  February  15th,  and  have  now 
twenty-five  boarders.  We  cannot  admit  more  boys  with  our  present 
funds ;  but  you  will  rejoice  with  us  that  we  have  this  little  band  to 
train  for  future  work  in  this  district.  The  large  entrance  hall,  which 
was  the  old  court-room,  and  which  is  forty  feet  by  twenty-eight, 
has  been  converted  into  the  chapel  for  our  part  of  the  town.  We 
can  now  have  daily  service  close  at  hand,  and  we  need  only  have 
one  long  hot  drive  to  the  Fort  Church  on  the  Sunday,  as  my  husband 
now  takes  the  afternoon  service  at  *the  chapel  himself,  and  we  have 
such  a  nice  hearty  service  there.  We  have  no  harmonium  as  yet, 
and  it  is  greatly  needed,  not  only  for  use  in  the  service,  but  to  teach 
the  schools  singing  with." 

With  regard  to  the  girls'  school — a  work  for  which  Mrs.  Wyatt' s 
Edeyengoody  experience  had  so  signally  fitted  her — we  are  told : — ' 

^'  You  will  be  as  delighted  as  I  am  when  I  tell  you  that  we  have^ 
after  our  many  disappointments,  secured  admirable  premises  at  last. 
There  is  an  old-established  orphanage  for  East  Indian  boys  and 
girls — not  connected  with  the  S.P.G.,  but  managed  by  the  English 
chaplain  and  trustees — next  to  our  compound.  It  was  far  more 
convenient  that  these  children  should  be  removed  to  the  cantonment, 
close  to  the  chaplain ;  and  this  has  at  length  been  arranged,  and  we 
have  hired  the  vacant  premises.  There  is  a  private  door  into  our 
garden.  The  school  is  inclosed  by  a  high  wall  all  round,  within 
which  is  situated  a  large  room,  where  the  girls  will  learn.  Another 
building  for  sleeping,  and  dining-room,  a  well,  a  bath-room,  and 
some  out-houses.  Besides  this  there  is  a  small  bungalow,  where  it 
is  my  fond  hope  that  I  may  be  allowed  to  have  a  trained  English 
schoolmistress  residing.  We  quite  intend  to  have  a  normal  school 
department  in  connection  with  the  boarding-school,  for  training 
school-mistresses,  and  for  giving*  a  higher  education  to  the  daughters 
of  native  clergy.  Already  twelve  girls  have  promised  to  come 
from  Tinnevelly,  and  are  ready  to  pay  the  fees.  Three  more  wish 
to  do  so,  but  are  not  able  to  pay.  I  feel  sure  that  this  scheme  will 
succeed,  with  God's  blessing,  as  we  have  no  training  school  for 
mistresses  in  the  S.P.G.  Missions  of  this  part  of  India,  and  we  have 
to  apply  to  the  C.M.S.  for  mistresses.  But  I  think  a  lady  1;o  teach 
the  girls  is  absolutely  necessary ;  and  I  propose  that  she  should  also 
inspect  the  day  girls'  schools  in  the  town.'  While  she  is  acquiring 
Tamil,  she  can  still  take  the  English  classes  and  needlework, 
and  feel  herself  doing  something  in  many  ways.  Do  you  think 
the  Ladies'  Association  would  send  such  a  person,  and  support 
her?" 

The  Ladies'  Association  would,  no  doubt,  gladly  respond  to  such 
an  appeal  as  this ;  but  every  penny  of  this  year's  income  is  already 
appropriated^  and,  unless  additional  subscriptions  come  in  before 
next  February  to  the  amount  of,  at  least,  120/.,  there  will  be  no 
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hope  of  their  being  able  to  give  Mrs.  Wyatt  the  a^sistancd  she  so 
earnestly  desires. 

Another  branch  of  woman's  work  for  which  Trichinopoly  presents 
3  grand  opening,  is  that  of  Zenana  visiting.  Neither  Romanists 
nor  Dissenters  have,  as  yet,  attempted  this  work ;  so  it  would  be 
very  desirable  that  our  Church  should  be  first  in  the  field.  On  first 
arriving  at  Trichinopoly,  Mrs.  Wyatt  wrote  to  a  friend ; — 

"Oh  I  how  your  heart  would  be  stirred,  as  mine  was,  as  we  drove 
through  this  great  native  city,  and  saw  its  teeming  heathen  popula- 
tion ;  and  also  on  to  Warriore,  a  large,  high-caste  town  quite  close, : 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  old  kings,  full  of  wealthy  heathen  people. 
We  saw  a  whole  street  of  silk  weavers,  and  women,  so  fair  and 
well-dressed,  sitting  in  the  verandah  in  front  of  their  houses,  wind-* 
ing  ofE  the  beautiful  yellow  silk.  If  I  caught  any  eye,  I  at  once 
nodded  and  smiled,  as  an  introduction  ;  and  I  was  surprised  to  see 
with  what  delight  they  returned  the  smile.  I  feel  sure  much  might* 
be  done  among  them." 

But  while  asking  for  help  from  England,  Mrs,  Wyatt  thankfully^ 
uses  all  possible  native  agency.  Quite  recently  she  has  sent  home- 
most  encouraging  aocounte  of  the  work  of  a  Christian  woman  from* 
Travancore,  who  was  engaged  to  come  to  Trichinopoly  to  teach 
lace-making.  On  being  asked  whether  she  was  willing  to  give  her 
spare  time  to  visiting  the  heathen  women  in  the  neighbourhood,  she 
joyfully  entered  into  the  work.  The  Christian  women  of  Trichino- 
poly have,  as  yet,  no  Missionary  zeal ;  and  respond,  to  all  invitations 
to  make  themselves  useful  to  their  heathen  neighbours,  with  the 
assurance  that  such  efforts  would  be  useless,  as  the  heathen  of  that 
part  are  so  bigoted  that  they  toill  not  hear,  and  that  it  would  be  most 
unladylike  to  visit  about  in  the  houses.  It  is  hoped  that  the  success 
which  already  attends  the  efforts  of  Gufinamay  (the  Travancore 
teacher)  may  rouse  them  to  a  sense  of  the  duty  and  privilege  of 
carrying  to  their  ignorant  neighbours  the  knowledge  of  "  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus.''  Gu&namay  is  not  content  with  visiting  the  streets 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Mission  station,  but  she  also 
goes  to  adjacent  villages.  Sometimes  as  many  as  twenty  or  thirty 
women  and  girls  assemble  to  listen  to  her  singing,  and  explaining 
the  Christian  lyrics.  She  sometimes  reads  and  explains  some  of  the 
parables  and  miracles  of  our  Lord,  or  reads  some  simple  Christian 
story  I  and  it  frequently  happens  tliat  some  male  member  of  the 
family  who  can  read  begs  h^r  to  leave  the  book  behind  her. 

For  the  small  sum  of  10^.  a  year,  a  pative  Bible^woman  can  be 
supported.  Will  none  come  forward  to  supply  this  small  salary,  - 
and  so  do  by  deputy  i^e  work  which  their  age,  or  health,  or  home 
duties,  prevent  their  doing  themselves?  May  we  not,  in  this  way,, 
(Secure  to  ourselves  the  privilege  of  being  counted  among  those 
who  "  open  the  blind  eyes,  and  turn  them  from  darkness  to  light,- 
and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God  *'  ? 

A  sketch  of  the  work  now  being  carried  on  in  Trichinopoly  would 
be  very  incomplete  without  some  notice  of  the  day-schools  for 
little  high-caste  girls,  which  Mr.  Wyatt  has  established,  not  only  in 
different  parts  of  the  town,  but  also  in  several  other  towns  from 
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sixteen  to  twenty  miles  distant  In  EuUathoor,  where  the  school' 
had  only  been  opened  'about  two  months,  a  number  of  very  Img^ht 
intellig;ent  little  girls  have  been  gathered;  and  it  semsm  lUmost 
incredible  that  in  so  short  a  time  many  of  them  had  made  such 
rapid  progress  that  they  were  able  to  read  words  of  three  8yllablee« 
though  they  did  not  know  their  letters  when  they  came.  The 
mistresses  of  these  schools  combine  Zenana  work  with  their  other 
duties,  and  are  made  very  welcome  by  the  mothers  of  their  pnpils. 
A  sum  of  12/.  a  year,  in  addition  to  local  help,  will  provide  for  one 
Ruch  school. 

In  writing  for  the  Ladies*  Association^  it  has  been  natural  to 
confine  oneself  to  the  work  which  is  being  done  for  tiie  women  and 
children ;  but  it  naay  be  well  to  mention  that  Mr.  Wyatt  has  estab- 
lished two  evening  lectures  weekly,  addressed  to  heathen  men  and 
boys.  These  are  attended  bv  from  sixty  to  seventy  m^iy  and  thirty 
or  forty  schoolboys.  He  allows  no  discussion  at  the  time,  but  in- 
vites all  who  want  to  know  more  to  come  to  him  at  his  house ;  and 
scarcely  a  day  passes  without  several  young  high-caste  inquirers 
availing  themselves  of  this  invitation.  There  is  great  need  for  tiie 
erection  of  suitable  buildings,  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  in 
which  such  lectures  could  be  given ;  and  Mr.  Wyatt  would  be  glad 
to  build  two  more  rooms  at  once,  which  could  be  -used  as  girls' 
schools  during  the  daytime,  and  as  lecture  halls  in  the  evenings. 
dOL  would  be  required  for  each  room,  and  the  ground  for  one  has 
already  been  given  by  Government. 

The  great  need  of  this  Mission,  at  the  present  time,  is  money  for 
the  support  of  these  various  works  ;  but,  for  the  sake  t)f  those 
who  can  only  help  in  lesser  ways,  we  may  mention  that  pretty 
English  fancy  work,  and  children's  clothing,  will  find  a  ready  sale 
in  Trichinopoly,  especially  if  received  by  Mrs.  Wyatt  in  January  or 
February.  The  children's  clothes  should  be  made  of  good  material, 
and  of  the  latest  fashion ;  warm  light  wraps,  infants'  Shetland 
jackets,  &c.,  would  sell  well,'  as  the  weather  oo  the  Pulney  Hills, 
where  most  of  the  English  inhabitants  migrate  during  the  hottest 
months,-  is  often  quite  cold.  Crewel-work  for  the  decoration  of, 
brackets  and  book-shelves  is  in  great  demand;  also,  photograph- 
frames,  scrap-books,  <&c.  For  those  who  prefer  working  for  natives, 
we  may  recommend  girls'  petticoats  of  bright  coloured  prints,  three 
breadths  of  one  yard  long,  and  smaller  sizes,  gored,  and  pnt  into  a 
band ;  and  for  prizes  in  the  girls'  schools,  work-bags  fitted  up  (cheap 
scissors  are  greatly  vi^lued),  patterns  and  materials  for  wool-work 
and  crochet,  picture-cards,  and  dressed  china-dolls,  would,  be  much 
appreciated.  Native  girls  are  fond  of  doing  fine  bead-work,  so 
that  bunches  of  small  glass  beads  would  please  them  much. 

Such  are  some  of  the  most  pressing  needs  of  Trichinopoly ;  and 
a  similar  account  might  be  given  of  hundreds  of  Mission  stations 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  fields  are  white  unto  harvest,  but 
the  labourers  are  few ;  and  those  who  have  given  up  all  in  order  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  work,  are  depressed  by  the  want  of  means 
to  carry  out  their  plans  for  the  good  of  those  who  have  been, 
entrusted  to  their  care.    It  is  noUthus  that  England  deals,  with,  hen 
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army  and  navy.  When  she  sends  thorn  forth  to  defend  her  honour^ 
and  to  do  battle  with  her  foes,  the  munitions  of  war  are  supplied 
with  a  lavish  hand  ;  hut  when  the  soldiers  of  the  Cross  go  out  to 
fight  for  their  King,  they  are  too  often  left  to  struggle  on  year  after 
year  with  insUffioient  help,  and  expected|  at  the  same  time,  to  send 
home  cheering  reports  of  triumphs  won; 

There  are  sOme  solemn  words  written  in  Judges,  v.  23,  which  we 
should  do  well  to  lay  to  heart.  ^'  Curse  ye  Meroz,  said  the  angel  of 
the  Lord,  ctlrse  ye  bitteriy  the  inhabitants  thereof,  because  they 
oanie  not  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty.*'  God  can  do 
without  our  help,  but  He  condescends  to  offer  us  the  privilege  of 
helping  Him  to  win  the  battle  against  the  mighty  power  of  heathen- 
ivn.  Xiet  Us  see  to  it  that  we  cast  not  away  this  great  privilege, 
**  whioh  hath  great  recompence  of  reward.*' 

F.  E.  D. 


THE  POSITION  OF  WOMEN  IN  BENGAL  AMONG  THE 
PEASANTRY. 

(  Continued  from  p.  62.) 

TTEARS  pass  on,  and  while  Govinda  is  in  English  estimation  still 
X  quite  a  boy,  his  father  and  grandmother  resolve  to  marry  him- 
to  the  daughter  of  their  neighbour  Padmen  Pel.  Neither  of  the 
diildren  appeared  to  have  an  opinion  in  the  matter,  and  neither  were 
consulted.  They  had  played  together  as  children,  but  from  the  time 
they  were  told  of  their  projected  marriage  both  boy  and  girl  were 
careful  not  to  be  seen  speaking  to  one  another,  as  such  conduct 
would  be  deemed  most  unbecoming  and  unseemly.  A  year  or  two 
after  their  marriage,  when  the  cJiota  bow  (little  wife)  was  thoroughly 
established  in  her  domestic  position,  Alanga  resolved  to  put  a  long 
dherished  wish  in  practice,  and  devote  herself  to  a  life  of 
pilgrimage.  She  .made  up  her:  mind  to  visit  first  the  holy  place  in 
the  district  of  Vardhemdne,  and  afterwards  at  some  convenient* 
opportunity  to  set  out  on  the  distant  and  somewhat  perilous 
pilgrimage  to  Jaganndtha. 

Aduri  expressed  a  great  desire  to  accompany  her  mother-in<4aw. 
She  said  that  as  a  widow  she  had  no  earthly  object  to  live  for,  and 
it  was  therefore  her  intention  to  devote  the  remainder  of  her  life  to 
religious  observances.  Badan  and  Kala-manih  did  not  oppose  her 
wishes,  as  they  were  glad  their  mother  should  have  a  companion  in 
her  wanderings,  but  they  distrusted  her  motives,  and  it  soon  proved 
that  their  doubte  were  well  founded.  The  two  widows  after  vidting- 
various  holy  places,  and  also  spending  a  few  days  with  Malati  at 
Durganagar,  arrived  at  a  shrine  called  Nawadpipa,  the  head- 
quarters of  Vaishnavaism,  or  the  worsliip  of  Krishna,  in  this  part  of 
Bengal.  The  great  festivid  had  already  commenced  there,  Vaishnavas 
to  we  number  of  fifty  thousand  had  flocked  thither  from  all  parts 
of  the  conxitry»  They  sang  .the  praises  of  Gopinath  (Krishna)  in 
many  groups.  They  danced  with  wild  excitement.  They  shouted  the. 
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naroee  of  Rddh6  and  Krishna  till  their  throats  became  hoarse,  and 
many  women  had  fits  of  devotional  fainting.  The  joy  of  Aduri 
and  Alanga  knew  no  bounds.  They  seemed  to  be  transported  to 
Paradise. 

Among  the  religious  mendicants  or  Vaisagis  who  had  come  to  the 
fair,  was  one  Prem  Bhakta,  who  was  well  known  to  the  Samante 
family.  He  was  accustomed  to  come  to  them  for  alms,  and  it  was 
concerning  him  that  Aduri  had  been  so  sharply  reprimanded  by  her 
husband.  More  lately,  on  the  occasion  of  Govinda's  marriage,  he 
had  acted  as  their  guru^s  (family  priest's)  substitute,  during  which 
time  he  had  unknown  to  the  rest  gained  an  evil  influence  over  the 
disappointed  hopeless  young  woman.  He  appeared  before  them 
almost  without  clothing,  singing,  dancing,  and  shouting  at  a 
tremendous  rate,  now  falling  to  the  ground,  now  jumping  up,  now* 
twisting  his  body  in  varied  contortions.  The  madder  he  seemed, 
the  holier  he  was  esteemed  by  the  people.  At  the  sight  of  Aduri 
he  fell  down  as  if  perfectly  senseless,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  and 
his  body  trembling.  His  friends  immediately  declared  him  to  be 
dcbsc  or  possessed.  When  he  came  to  himself  he  said  he  had  had  ar 
vision  of  Gopinath,  who  had  revealed  to  him  that  there  was  a 
woman  present  who  was  destined  to  be  the  most  glorious  of 
mendicant  Vaishnavas.  She  was  a  young  widow,  and  was  now 
standing  with  three  other  women  under  a  tree  in  the  north-east' 
comer  of  the  area.  All  eyes  were  turned  to  the  tree,  and  sure 
enough  there  stood  Aduri  with  Alanga  and  two  other  women  £rom^ 
Kanchanpur.  The  Vaishnava  band  surrounded  them,  urging  AdUri> 
to  take  hheh^  that  is,  become  a  member  of  the  mendicant  order. 
Alanga's  simple  soul  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  the  afEair. 
The  idea  of  imposture  did  not  occur  to  her.  But  she  shed  many- 
tears  at  the  loss  of  a  member  of  her  family,  and  with  her  two 
lamenting  companions  took  her  sad  way  back  to  her  home.  Aduri - 
was  initiated  into  the  order  of  Vaisagi  with  the  usual  ceremonies,  • 
and  also,  though  marriage  is  forbidden  to  a  Vaisagi,  was  entrusted  ^ 
to  the  care  of  Prem  Bhakta  as  a  helpmeet  and  auxiliary  in 
devotional  exercises. 

One  might  have  thought  that  Alanga  would  have  been  dis-» 
couraged  by  the  ill  success  of  her  first  adventure  as  a  pilgrim,  and 
would  have  shrunk  from  any  further  expeditions.  But  this  alas 
was  not  the  case.  In  her  own  words,  she  was  mad  for  pilgrimage, 
with  the  madness  which  often  seizes  old  Hindu  women  and  impels 
them  to  wander  away  regardless  of  the  pains  and  troubles  connected 
with  the  journey.  Nothing  could  dissuade  her,  and  with  six  women 
from  the  village,  and  a  contingent  from  all  those  in  the  district, 
she  set  forth  under  the  care  of  a  Sathaya  or  guide,  shouting 
"  Victory  to  Jaganndtha  I "  and  followed  by  the  tears  and  sobs  of 
their  families,  who  knew  it  must  be  at  least  four  months  before 
they  should  see  them  again.  After  many  days  of  weary  travel, 
insufficient  food,  and  lodging  too  often  on  the  cold  ground,  exposed! 
to  the  heavy  dews  of  the  tropics,  Alanga  and  thousands  of  fellow- 
travellers  reached  Puri,  or  the  city.  Bright  days  were  spent  there* 
in  a  6tat6  of  the  most  intense  religious  excitement,  and.  of  bodily^ 
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privation  of  every  kind — for  food  and  money  began  to  run  short 
and  house-room  was  not  to  be  had.  On  the  ninth,  when  the  return 
began^  Alanga  had  the  seeds  of  malignant  cholera  in  her  system. 
At  the  close  of  the  second  day's  march  she  broke  down.  Her  com- 
panions did  all  they  could  for  her,  but  that  was  nothing.  There 
was  no  doctor,  no  medicine.  She  was  laid  down  under  a  tree,  and 
the  six  women  left  her  there  next  morning  to  pursue  their  home- 
ward journey,  Prem  Bhakta  and  Aduri,  who  had  also  been  attend- 
ing the  festival,  eame  up  at  this  moment,  and  the  Vaisagi  who  had 
some  knowledge  of  medicine  tried  to  make  her  swallow  some 
drugs.  But  all  was  in  vain,  Alanga  died  the  same  afternoon,  and  as 
no  firewood  could  be  procured  for  burning  her  body  it  was  left  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  dog9  and  vultures.  Such  was  the  end  of  a 
woman  estimable  both  for  her  intelligence  and  her  character,  but 
a  victim  to  her  mistaken  sense  of  religion. 

And  now  what  may  we,  the  members  of  the  Ladies'  Associa- 
tion, learn  from  this  slight  sketch  of  the  lives  of  Hindu  peasant 
women?  In  the  first  place,  we  see  how  strong  in  spite  of  her 
ignorance  and  theoretically  low  position,  is  the  influence  of  woman 
for  good  or  evil  among  people  of  simple  habits  and  restricted 
ideas.  The  Samanta  household  prospered  while  Alanga,  a  woman  of 
intelligence  and  force  of  character,  was  its  real  head.  When  she 
was  removed  and  the  domestic  sceptre  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
gentle  Sundari,  her  weaker  rule  soon  bore  the  fruit  to  be  expected 
in  the  family  decay  and  ruin.  What  might  its  lot  have  been 
if  Alanga's .  mother- wit  and  affection  had  been  quickened  and 
purified  by  the  elevating  influence  of  Christianity,  so  that  instead 
of  leaving  her  beloved  children  to  perish  miserably  on  the  plains 
of  Orissa,  she  had  led  them  all  by  the  influence  of  her  strange 
character  on  the  true  pilgrimage  to  the  Heavenly  Zion  I 

And  this  consideration  brings  into  strong  relief  the  paramount 
influence  which  religion  has  over  the  daily  life  of  Hindus,  especially 
Hindu  women.  This  should  give  Christian  Missionaries  a  hint 
which  indeed  has  been  followed  in  our  older  and  more  flourishing 
Missions^  to  mix  much  of  what  seems  to  English  people  trifling 
observance  of  detail,  with  the  daily  religious  life  of  their  converts, 
80  that  they  may  find  their  new  religion  bound  up  as  was  their  old 
in  their  e very-day  aflEairs,  but.  elevating  these  to  a  high  and  holy 
standard  instead  of  debasing  them  by  foolish  superstitions  and 
coarse  unmeaning  ceremonies. 

The  study  of  any  books  really  worth  reading  on  native  Hindu 
life,  should  impress  our  minds  with  the  fact  that  their  social 
system  with  all  its  defects  is  by  no  means  an  unmixed  evil.  There 
is  a  class  of  zealous  but  not  very  enlightened  Christians  who  seem 
to  think  that  the  wearing  of  shoes  and  stockings^  sitting  on  chairs, 
eating  with  knives  and  forks,  &c.,  &c.,  are  essential  parts  of 
Christianity,  almost  as  important  as  its  moral  and  spiritual  teaching. 
In  teaching  utterly  savage  races  it  may  possibly  be  as  well  to 
introduce  these  as  any  other  of  the  habits  of  civilized  life,  but  iii 
dealing  with  a  nation  like  the  Hindus,  whose  civilization  dates  from 
what  are  to  Englishmen  prehistoric  times,  it  is  but  reasonable  to 
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suppose  that  their  habits  and  customs,  and  especially  the*  very  in- 
teresting method  of  self-government  which  is  workeq  out  in  every 
village  community^  are  those  which  the  experience  of  ajges  has 
taught  them  to  be  best  suited  for  their  well-being,  and  which  may 
be  with  very  few  exceptions  readily  worked  int9  the  system  of 
Christian  life.  In  endeavouring  to  substitute  for  these  ue  dress, 
tiie  habits,  or  the  domestic  polity  of  western  nations,  we  are  doing 
them  an  evil,  so  ^reat  that  it  may  go  far  to  neu^^lize  with  future 
generations  the  blessings  of  the  Christianity  "^hich  it  is  our  aim 
above  all  things  to  place  before  them.  ' 

C.  A.  P. 
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The  meetings  of  the  Work  and  Clothing  Sub-Committee  will  be  tesomed  in  October. 
Boxes  will  be  sent  to  Capetown  and  Erongalore  in  November.  Parcels  to  be  sent 
before  the  tst  of  the  mouth  to  10,  Delahay  Street,  carriage  paid,  with  the  name  ni  tha 
gender  outside^ 


All  Letters  on  the  business  of  the  Ladies'  Association  (whether  containing  re- 
mittaaoes  or  not)  shoold  be  addressed  to  the  ''Honorary  Secretary,  Ladies'  Associa- 
tion, &P.0.,  1»,  Delahay  Street,  Westminster,  Loadon,  S.W." 


All  communications  Intended  for  Insertion  In  the  Magazine  should  be  sent  to 
ffss  L.  Bullock,  SO,  Blandford  Square,  London,  N.W.,  by  the  10th  of  the  month. 


The  FMiahers  will  supply  one  copy  nunUMy  post-fru  for  1«.  9d.  m  year^ 

Uoo/or28.M»a  year,    Twehe  copies  of  amy  aifCfie  mmbcr  wiU  he  mnt 

post-free  for  Is, 
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•*The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  to  a  grain  of  mustard  seed, 
which  a  man  took,  and  sowed  in  his  field  :  which  indeed  18 
the  least  of  all  seeds  :  but  when  it  is  grown,  it  is  the 
greatest  among  herbs,  and  becometh  a  tree,  so  that  the 
birds  op  the  air  come  and  lodge  in  the  branches  thereof." 

—St.  Matthew  xiii.  81,  82. 


WOMAN'S  WOBE  IN  BLOEMFONTEIN. 

jjEFORE  attemptiDg  to  write  an  account  of  woman's  work  in 
the  diocese  of  Bloemfontein,  I  think  it  would  be  as  well 
to  give  a  short  sketch  of  the  foundation  of  the  diocese, 
and  the  position  of  the  Orange  Free  State  with  regard  to 
surrounding  countries.  Bloemfontein  is  the  chief  town  of  that 
State,  a  country  covering  about  the  same  area  as  England  ;  the 
government  is  republican,  and  is  administered  by  a  President,  with 
the  help  of  a  council,  and  a  volksraad,  or  parliament.  The  Orange 
Riy er  divides  the  Free  State  from  the  Cape  Colony  on  the  south,  and 
the  Vaal  River  from  the  Transvaal  on  the  north,  while  to  the  east  lie 
Basutoland,  Natal,  a  part  of  Zululand,  and  to  the  west  Bechuana- 
land,  and  Griqualand  West.  This  country  was  first  colonized  by 
the  Boers  in  1835,  was  proclaimed  British  territory  in  1848,  and 
abandoned  by  England,  for  political  reasons,  in  1864,  since  which 
time  it  has  been  an  independent  Republic.  In  1850  Bishop  Gray  of 
Capetown  visited  Bloemfontein  and  saw  the  necessity  of  planting 
a  branch  of  the  Church  there,  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  the 
English  population.  A  church- building  committee  was  appointed, 
sites  for  a  church,  cemetery,  and  school  were  chosen,  and  plans 
furnished.  Bishop  Gray's  visit  was  followed  by  one  from  Arch- 
deacon Merriman,*  the  present  Bishop  of  Grahamstown,  and  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  proposed  church  of  St  Andrew  was  laid. 
Twice  did  Bishop  Gray  send  a  clergyman  to  take  charge  of  the 
Mission,  and  each  time  the  attempt  proved  ,a  failure ;  the  first  time 
on  account  of  the  abandonment  of  the  territory  by  the  English,  and 
the  second  because  the  isolation  consequent  on  the  distance  from 
any  Church  centre,  and  the  increasing  sphere  of  work,  owing  to  th« 
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immigration  of  English  settlers,  proved  too  much  for  any  single- 
handed  Missionary.  It  was  decided,  therefore,  to  establish  a  Mis- 
sionary Bishopric  beyond  the  Orange  River,  and  this  was  accord- 
ingly done  in  1863,  the  S.P.G.  granting  £500  per  annum  for  the 
support  of  the  bishop.  It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  Moshesh, 
the  paramount  chief  of  the  Basuto  tribe,  who  has  been  described  as 
"  the  most  remarkable  man  of  his  time  among  the  native  chiefs  of 
South  Africa,"  expressed  an  earnest  desire  to  Bishop  Gray  that 
Missionaries  from  the  Church  of  England  should  labour  among  his 
people.  Although  the  head-quarters  of  the  Mission  are  situated 
outside  British  dominion,  yet  the  diocese  comprises  the  whole  of 
Basutoland  and  Griqualand  West,  both  of  which  have  been  incor- 
porated into  the  Cape  Colony,  as  well  as  a  part  of  West  Bechuana- 
land,  making  it  equal  in  extent  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The 
population  consists  of  native  tribes,  and  of  English,  Dutch,  and 
other  colonists,  living  either  in  the  small  towns  and  villages,  or 
on  isolated  farms  scattered  up  and  down  throughout  the  country ; 
while  a  large  number  of  all  nationalities  are  attracted  to  the 
Diamond  Fields  by  the  chances  of  making  a  fortune.  Bloemf ontein 
is  between  500  and  600  miles  from  Capetown,  and  may  be  reached 
by  rail  and  coach  in  about  a  week's  time  from  Capetown,  and 
rather  less  from  Port  Elizabeth.  Being  situated  about  4,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  has  a  peculiarly  healthy  climate,  and  is 
a  favourite  resort  for  invalids  who  require  a  dry,  warm  air. 

And  now  with  regard  to  woman's  work  in  this  diocese.  Bishop 
Webb,  to  whose  efforts  most  of  this  work  is  due,  and  under  whose 
guidance  and  supervision  it  is  carried  out,  feels  very  strongly  the 
necessity  of  ministering  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  English 
residents  in  the  colony,  and  the  impossibility  of  ever  making  any 
real  and  permanent  impression  upon  the  native  inhabitants  as  long 
as  the  white  people  are  left  destitute  of  Church  privileges,  and  are 
thus  allowed  to  drift  into  an  indifference  not  only  to  those  privileges, 
but  even  to  the  ordinary  requirements  of  civilization  and  refinement! 
In  other  words,  the  principles  on  which  the  diocese  is  worked  are 
these : — ^first,  there  must  be  the  Court  of  the  Great  King  planted  in 
its  midst  in  all  the  dignity  and  completeness  that  circumstances  will 
allow,  viz.,  the  Cathedral  centre  with  its  Bishop,  its  staff  of  Church 
oflScers,  and  its  theological  college  for  the  training  of  candidates  for 
the  ministry.  Secondly,  those  who  are  already  subjects  of  our 
King  must  be  brought  to  a  better  understanding  of  their  duties 
with  regard  to  Him,  and  trained  to  a  more  intelligent  understanding 
of  their  position  in  His  Kingdom,  and  with  this  object  churches  are 
planted  in  the  surrounding  towns,  and  clergy  are  sent  to  minister  in 
them ;  and  schools  are  established  where  the  young  can  be  brought 
up  and  prepared  for  a  right  fulfilment  of  their  duties  in  after  life. 
Thirdly,  those  who  are  as  yet  outside  the  fold,  and  are  lying  in 
**  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death,"  must  be  brought  in  ;  and  for 
this  end  Mission  stations  are  planted  in  the  very  heart  of  heathen 
tracts  of  country,  and  Mission  priests  are  sent  forth  who  devote 
their  whole  lives  to  Christianising  the  natives,  translating  the  Bible 
and  Prayer-book  into  the  different  dialects,  and  holding  schools  for 
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the  children.  Woman's  share  in  these  works  may  be  divided  under 
two  heads — (1)  Work  among  the  colonists,  (2)  work  among  the 
natives ;  and  these  may  be  again  subdivided  into  (1)  Hospital  work, 
(2)  school  work,  (3)  parochial  work. 

The  centre  from  which  women  are  sent  out  to  take  part  in  these 
different  labours  of  love  is  St.  Michael's  Sisterhood.  The  need  of 
some  body  of  educated  women  who  should  be  able  and  willing  to 
devote  their  lives  to  helping  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel 
was  very  strongly  felt  There  could  be  little  comparative  stabiUtp, 
or  of  that  union  which  gives  strength,  without  some  such  system ; 
and  so,  after  much  earnest,  prayerful  consideration,  the  principle 
of  community  life  has  been  tned,  and  has  been  wonderfully  blessed 
in  its  results.  It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined  that  all  the  women 
working  in  thp  Bloemf  ontein  Mission  are  Sisters,  On  the  contrary,  the 
larger  number  are  ladies  associated  with  the  Sisterhood,  and  fellow- 
workers  with  the  Sisters,  but  who  are  only  either  able  or  willing  to 
give  a  year  or  two  of  their  lives  to  dp  a  good  stroke  of  work  for 
God.  They  live  at  the  Bloemf  ontein  Home,  or  in  one  of  its  branch 
houses,  subject  to  some  such  simple  rules  as  are  necessary  for  the . 
due  observance  of  order  in  common  life. 

In  1873  it  was  resolved.  t6  open  a  school  for  the  daughters  of 
colonists,  as  the  Roman  Catholic  convent  at  Grahamstown  was  the 
only  institution  which  offered  a  goo^  education  on  modeiate  terms 
to  the  future  wives  and  mothers  of  the  colony.    The  school  was 
opened  on  a  very  small  scale,  the  building  being  about  as  large  as  a 
good-sized  cottage,  the  scholars  numbering  about  fifteen.     Since 
that  time  it  has  been  repeatedly  necessary  to  add  to  it,  in  order  to 
afford  accommodation  fot  those  wh6  flock  to  it,  and  the  numbers 
are  now  increased  to  between  eight J^  and  ninety  boarders,  and  about 
thirty  day  scholars,  requiring,  of  course,  a  considerable  staff  of 
teachers.     The  girls  are  taught  in  much  the  same  way  as  they 
would  be  in  an  English  High  Class  scnOOl,'  hut  a  great  point  id  made 
of  their  religious  and  social  training^  as  ,it  milst  he  borne  in  mind 
that  the  object  of  the  education  given  ihem  at  the  Home  is  to  fit 
them  for  contributing  their  share  towards  raising  the  whole  tone  of 
social  and  religious  life  in  the  country.     It  sounds,  perhaps,  over 
sanguine,  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  too  much  to  hope,  that  the 
boys  and  girls  now  being  educated  in  these  Church  schools  may  be 
able  to  make  a  permanent  impression  upon  colonial  life,  and  that  by 
this  means  the  native  population  may  be  led  to  understand  the 
power  and  beauty  of  Christianity  far  better  than  they  can  by  the 
words  only,  and  the  isolated  examples,  grand  though  they  be,  of 
our  Missionaries.     Under  the  same  management  there  is  another 
school  close  to  the  Cathedral,  where  the  education  is  combined  with 
industrial  training,  and  to  which  is  attached  a  large  mixed  infant 
day  school,  always  very  well  attended.      Close  to  this  last-named 
school  is  another  for  half-caste  children,  generally  the  poorest  and 
'most  degraded  part  of  the  town  population,  the  School  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  where  every  morning  may  be  seen  some  fifty  or  sixty 
boys  and  girls  of  all  ages  and  of  every  possible  shade  between 
black  and  white.     This  part  of  the  work  stands  greatly  in  need  of 
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help.  The  building  is  small  and  very  inconvenient,  and  the  numbers 
increased  so  fast  that  it  was  necessary  to  hold  some  of  the  classes  in 
the  open  air,  even  in  the  middle  of  the  hottest  weather.  Now,  a 
small  extra  room  has  been  built  which  only  partially  supplies  the 
need.  These  half-caste  children  may  be  called  the  street  Arabs  of 
the  towns,  though  they  are  considerably  beneath  English  children 
of  tl^at  type  in  intellect,  but  not  so  absolutely  poverty-stricken,  as 
work  of  all  kinds  is  well  paid.  One  of  the  Sisters  has  been  in 
charge  of  this  work  for  some  years,  and  the  results  have  hitherto 
been  most  encouraging,  in  spit^  of  what  seem  to  be  almost  insuper- 
able difficulties  in  taming  and  training  children  who  know  nothing 
of  discipline  outside  the  school  walls.  On  Michaelmas  Day,  the 
festiyal  day  of  the  Sisterhood,  it  is  customary  for  all  the  Church 
schpols  to  assemble  in  St.  Michael's  Chapel,  for  a  children's  Festival 
Service,  and  it  is  not  the  least  pleasing  sight  to  see  the  Good 
Shepherd  school  children,  tidied  and  clean  for  the  occasion,  march- 
ing up  through  the  streets  of  Bloemfontein,  and  taking  their  places 
in  the  House  of  God  together  with  their  more  favoured  brothers 
and  sisters. 

The  native  work  in  the  town  has,  till  comparatively  lately,  been 
undertaken  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Crisp,  Mrs.  Crisp,  a  lady r worker,  and 
native  catechists  and  readers.  There  is  a  native  village,  or  location, 
as  it  is  called,  just  outside  Bloemfontein,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  notice 
liQw,  by  degrees,  the  ordinary  Kafir  hut  is  being  abandoned  in 
favour  of  a  four-walled  mud  cottage,  surrounded  by  a  small  piece 
of  garden,  and  arranged  inside  with  some  attempt  at  imitating  a 
European  dwelling.  Besides  spiritual  ministrations  the  work  in  this 
village  consists  in  holding  day  and  night  schools,  visiting,  and 
nursing  the  sick  in  their  own  homes.  In  consequence  of  troubles  in 
the  principal  native  village,  ThabaN'chu,  distant  from  Bloemfontein 
about  sixty  miles,  Canon  Crisp  was  sent  to  take  charge  of  the  Church 
in  that  place,  though,  owing  to  the  lack  of  clergy,  he  is  still  obliged 
tq  superintend  the  native  Church  in  Bloemfontein  as  well.  The 
work  amongst  the  women  and  girls  was  taken  up  bjr  a  Sister  who 
had  for  some  time  been  preparing  for  similar  work  by  learning  the 
native  language,  and  attempting  to  instruct  the  native  servants  at 
the  Home.  And  here  let  me  give  an  account  of  the  native  work 
which  the  Sisterhood  hopes  to  carry  out  if  funds  and  workers  suffi- 
cient can  be  procured.  In  1876  a  small  Boarding  School  for  Native 
Girls  was  begun  in  Bloemfontein ;  the  numbers  were  small,  as  a 
cottage  was  all  that  could  be  provided  for  the  work.  I  should 
mention  that  this  school  could  hardly  have  been  begun,  or  at  any 
rate  it  would  have  been  seriously  retarded,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  liberal  yearly  grant  promised  by  the  Ladies'  Association  of  the 
S.P.G.  of  £50  in  aid  of  this  branch  of  native  work.  The  girls 
belonged  to  the  Barolong  and  Batlapin  tribes,  and  were  about 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old.  They  were  taught  house-work,  cooking, 
sewing,  reading  in  English  and  Secoana,  writing,  and  elementary 
arithmetic*  Their  training  was  intended  to  fit  them  for  being  good 
servants,  and  to  help  them  to  appreciate  order  and  cleanliness,  'so 
that  when  they  married  they  should  not  be  content  to  settle  down 
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into  the  dirty,  untidy  life  of  a  Kafir  hut.  This  object  was  very 
satisfactorily  fulfilled  in  a  fair  proportion  of  cases ;  the  girls  on 
leaving  school  got  good  places,  kept  up  a  grateful  and  loving  inter- 
course with  those  who  had  trained  them,  and  were  given  in  marriage 
to  Christian  men  of  their  own  tribe.  But  the  numbers  continued  to 
be  small,  and  it  was  found  that  a  much  more  real  hold  could  be 
gained  over  the  girls  if  the  school  were  planted  in  the  midst  of  their 
own  people,  instead  of  bringing  them  to  Bloemfontein,  and  that 
such  a  school  in  Thaba  N^chu,  and  another  in  Basutoland  would  do 
more  good  than  an  increased  number  in  a  European  town.  The 
lady  who  had  originally  started  the  school.  Miss  Constance  Coples- 
TON,  obtained  the  gift  of  a  site  for  a  native  girls'  industrial  school, 
on  a  Mission  Station  in  the  south  of  Basutoland,  Mohalis  Hoek,  and 
being  obliged  by  health- to  return  to  England,  collected  sufficient 
money  for  the  building.  Not  long  after  two  ladies  were  sent  to 
Thaba  N'chu  to  make  preparations  for  some  such  work  there.  Then 
came  the  terrible  native  disturbances  which  have  for  a  time 
seriously  checked  all  Missionary  work  in  Basutoland  and  elsewhere. 
A  dispute  arose  about  the  succession  to  the  chieftaincy  of  the 
Barolong  tribe,  of  which  Thaba  N'chu  is  the  head-quarters,  and  the 
ladies  were  obliged  to  leave.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Basuto  war 
the  school  at  Mohalis  Hoek,  which  was  partially  belgun,  was  pulled 
down,  and  though  now  there  seems  to  be  a  prospect  of  peace,  it 
cannot,  of  course,  be  rebuilt  unless  more  money  is  subscribed  for 
the  purpose. 

During  all  these  troubles,  the  grant  of  £50  from  the  Ladies* 
Association  being  still  continued^  One  of  the  Sisters  [Miss  F.  M. 
Williams,  so  well  known  to  members  of  the  Ladies'  Associa- 
tion for  her  valuable  work  in  the  Zenana  Missions  of  Delhi  and 
Bombay^ — Ed.]  was  sent  to  begin j  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  to 
take  up  part  of  the  work  at  Waai  Hoek,  the  Native  location  near 
Bloemfontein  which  Canon  Crisp  had  originally  started,  and  her 
iustruetioh  classes,  and  night  schools  for  girls,  and  her  diligent 
house  to  house  visiting,  has  already  been  wonderfully  blessed.  The 
prospects  at  Thaba  N'chu  seem  brighter,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
school  will  be  begun  again  there  very  Shortly.  But  so  important 
does  Canon  Crisp  deem  Sister  Frances  Mary's  work  at  Waai  Hoek, 
that  he  has  especially  b^ged  that  she  may  continue  it  instead  of 
being  sent  to  Thaba  N'chu,  as  was  at  first  proposed.  Two  other 
ladies  will  probably  be  sent  there  shortly.  Funds  and  workers  are 
sadly  needed  for  this  branch  of  the  work,  and  yet  its  importance  is 
very  great.  The  Missionary  clergy  all  agree  that  it  is  impossible 
to  make  a  pennanent  impression  upon  the  men  unless  the  women 
can  also  be  civilized  and  Christianized ;  and  that  this  can  best  be 
done  by  the  influence  and  teaching  of  Christian  women.  As  I  have 
before  mentioned,  it  is  hoped  that  much  may  be  done  by  the  girls 
trained  in  the  colonial  schools  towards  this  end.  I  know  of  three 
who  occupy  a  good  position  in .  the  colony,  who  were  preparing  to 
open  a  Sunday  school  for  heathen  children  in  the  village  where  tl:ey 
lived ;  unfortunately,  however,  the  Basuto  war  has  for  a  time  put  a 
stop  to  the  fulfilment  of  their  plan. 
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The  Bloemfontein  Home  has  now  established  two  branch  houses, 
one  at  Harrismith  in  the  north  of  tlie  Free  State,  bordering  on 
Natal ;  the  other  at  Kimberley,  the  principal  town  of  the  Griqualaiid 
West  Diamond  Fields.  In  both  of  these  branches  there  are  schools 
for  the  daughters  of  settlers,  similar  to  that  at  Bloemfontein. 

We  now  come  to  the  work  carried  on  by  the  Sisters  and  their 
assistant  workers  at  the  Diamond  Fields,  and  therefoie  a  description 
of  the  surroundings  and  of  the  towns  which  have  sprung  up  there 
may  not  be  out  of  place.  The  principal  diamond  diggings  are  situated 
in  the  eastern  comer  of  Griqualand  West,  about  100  miles  from 
Bloemfontein.  Kimberley  is  the  principal  town,  and  has  two 
churches,  St.  Cyprian's  and  St.  Augustine's ;  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  distant  are  Du  Toif  s  Pan,  and  Bultfontein,  practically  forming 
one  town,  and  having  one  Church.  Twenty-fiye  miles  off,  on  the 
Vaal  River,  is  Barkly,  with  a  Church  and  boarding-school  for 
boys.  With  the  exception  of  the  country  bordering  on  the  river, 
nothing  more  flat,  sandy,  and  bijre  than  the  country  round  the 
Diamond  Fields  can  well  be  imagined  ;  the  absence  of  trees  makes 
the  heat  in  summer  intense,  and  givps  rise  tp  prolonged  droughts, 
while  the  flat,  sandy  plains  offer  no  obstacle  to  terrible  dust- 
storms,  which  are  of  perpetual  occurrence.  But  fortune-hunting 
has  an  attraction  which  no  drawbacks  of  clifnate  or  country  can 
lessen,  and  since  the  discovery  of  diamond^,  men  of  all  nationalities 
have  flocked  thither  in  the  hope  of  making  mgney.  The  population 
now  amounts  to  about  9,000  Europeans,  and  a  considerably  larger 
number  of  natives  of  every  tribe,  and  half-castes.  The  diamond 
mines  are  immense  pits,  covering  a  considerable  area,  and  divided 
up  into  "  claims,"  each  claim  being  owned  by  a  separate  individual, 
or  forming  part  of  the  possession  of  a  company.  The  natives  work 
in  these  mines ;  the  sorting  and  washing  being  done  imder  the 
superintendence  of  the  owner,  after  the  clay  has  bepn  drawn  up  to 
the  edge  of  the  pit.  The  large  population  an4  the  trying  climate 
soon  made  it  necessary  that  some  provision  tqr  n;;rsing  the  sick, 
other  than  attending  to  them  in  their  own  tents  or  Jipuses,  should  be 
made.  The  Government,  therefore,  built  a  hospital  at  Kimberley, 
known  as  the  Carnarvon  Hospital,  and  an  application  for  nurses  was 
made  to  Bishop  Webb.  At  that  time  nuraes  were  few  ftnd  in  much 
request,  and  it  was  difficult  to  spare  a  sufficient  number  for  such  a 
work,  but  the  opening  for  ministering  to  the  needs  of  the  sick,  and 
winning  perhaps  by  this  means  many  souls  to  GoD,  was  not  one  to 
be  let  slip,  and  so  a  small  band,  headed  by  one  who  had  already 
done  good  service  in  rough  camp  nursing  in  the  earlier  days  of  the 
diggings,  were  sent  forth  to  take  up  what  has  Since  proved  one  of 
the  grandest  and  most  blessed  works  undertaken  for  GoD  in  that 
distant  land.  Rough  diggers,  who  have,  as  they  express  it,  knocked 
about  the  colony  all  their  lives,  are  not  ashamed  to  declare  with 
tears  in  their  eyes  that  they  can  never  repay  the  debt  of  gratitude 
which  they  owe  to  the  care  and  kindness  which  they  have  experi- 
enced at  the  hospital ;  and  this  gratitude  is  not  only  for  good  done 
to  their  bodies,  but  many  owe  their  awakening  to  a  sense  of  sin, 
and  the  resolve  to  begin,  with  God's  help,  a  better  life,  to  the  time 
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spent  there.  And  yet,  grand  as  this  and  the  other  hospital  work 
undertaken  in  the  diocese  is,  there  are  but  few  comparatively  found 
to  volunteer  for  it,  and  over  and  over  again  the  Sister  in  charge  has 
broken  down  because  the  number  of  her  helpers  were  too  few,  and 
so  she  has  had  to  add  over-work  to  the  strain  of  her  heavy  re- 
sponsibilities. The  Carnarvon  Hospital  has  been  much  enlarged 
since  it  was  first  opened,  as  the  number  of  applicants  are  so 
much  in  excess  of  available  accommodation  that  the  nurses  are 
often  obliged  to  give  up  their  own  rooms  to  the  patients.  Within 
the  last  few  months  a  similar  hospital  has  been  opened  at  the 
Jagersfontein  diamond  diggings,  which  have  sprung  up  since  the 
discovery  of  the  Kjjnberley  mine.  Already  there  is  a  large  though 
fluctuating  populatioh,  and  having  subscribed  sufficient  to  build  a 
hospital,  again  an  application  for  nurses  was  made  to  the  Bishop, 
and  as  readily  responded  to  as  was  the  former  appeal.  The  inhabi- 
tants also  earnestly  desire  a  Church  school  for  girls,  but,  for  lack  of 
workers,  that  is  at  present  impossiblei  and  in  the  meantime  the  field 
is  being  occupied  by  the  establishment  of  a  Government  undenomin- 
ational school.  Jagersfontein  is  in  the  Orange  Free  State,  about 
a  day's  journey  from  Bloemfontein,  and  nearly  equidistant  from 
Kimberley.  A  Convalescent  Home  has  lately  been  opened  at  Darkly, 
as  its  situation  on  the  river  makes  it  a  better  place  than  any  other 
part  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Kimberley  for  patients  recovering 
from  serious  illness. 

A  small  Cottage  Hospital,  built  by  subscription  by  the  townspeople 
of  Bloemfontein,  stands  close  to  the  Home,  and  is  also  worked  by 
the  Sisterhood :  it  has  been  of  the  greatest  help  to  those  who  require 
good  nursing,  as  such  a  thing  is  not  to  be  had  in  most  towns,  and 
even  in  Bloemfontein  people  have  preferred  to  come  into  the 
hospital  to  be  nursed  rather  than  get  the  best  nursing  they  could  in 
their  own  homes.  And  I  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  help  given 
by  the  Bloemfontein  nurses  in  the  sad  wars  which  have  lately  torn 
and  unsettled  South  Africa — the  wars  in  Zululand,  Basutoland,  and 
the  Transvaal.  At  such  times  it  is  of  course  of  great  consequence 
to  be  on  the  spot  at  an  early  period  of  the  war,  and  English  nurses, 
if  despatched  at  once,  could  not  possibly  arrive  under  a  month's 
time.  It  has  therefore  been  a  great  relief  to  those  in  authority  to 
have  had  speedy  help  just  when  it  was  most  badly  needed,  and 
though  it  was  often  difficult  to  spare  any  of  the  staff  of  Mission 
nurses,  whose  hands  were  all  too  full  already,  yet  in  each  case  some 
have  been  sent,  and  the  grateful  thanks  of  the  military  medical 
officers  have  been  the  best  proof  of  the  help  and  comfort  they 
have  afforded. 

I  have  now  enumerated  the  principal  works  in  which  the  ladies 
working  in  the  diocese  of  Bloemfontein  are  engaged,  but  it  must 
not  be  imagined  that  those  who  have  no  special  talent  for  teaching 
or  nursing,  or  for  Missionary  work  among  the  heathen,  could  find 
no  sphere  of  usefulness  there.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  a 
colony,  and  particularly  in  a  Missionary  establishment  where  money 
is  scarce,  it  is  necessary  to  superintend,  if  not  actually  to  do,  all 
the  housework,  cooking,  ianndry-work,  ^c,  and  that  this  can  oiily. 
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be  efficiently  done  by  ladies.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get,  and  still 
more  difficult  to  keep,  a  white  servant  for  any  time,  arid  wages  are 
very  high.  The  servants  therefore  at  the  Home  and  its  branches 
are  all  natives,  naturally  averse  to  hard  work,  and  only  fit  to  do  the 
rougher  and  more  mechanical  parte.  Ladies  are  placed  at  the 
heads  of  the  different  household  departments,  and  do  in  this  way 
quite  as  real  a  Mission  work  as  though  they  actually  went  to  teach 
and  instruct  the  heathen  or  to  nurse  the  sick.  Then  there  is  also 
parochial  visiting  both  among  the  white  and  black  population. 
Though  it  must  be  remembered  with  regard  to  the  former  that 
there  is  no  class  of  people  answering  to  our  English  poor.  A  Dea- 
coness who  lives  in  the  town  of  Bloemf ontein  is  most  energetic  in 
undertaking  some  of  this  last-named  work,  but  there  are  plenty  of 
openings  for  others,  in  the  different  towns. 

People  who  are  anxious  to  help  the  Mission  by  sending  out  boxes 
of  clothes,  work,  &c.,  may  find  the  following  instructions  on  the 
subject  useful : — 

Native  Clothing. — Strong  well-made  shirts  of  blue  and  white 
ticking  or  similar  material,  fustian  or  canvas  trousers,  woollen  com- 
forters, women's  and  girls'  print  frocks,  of  strong  washing 
material,  bright-colours,  made  with  full-gathered  skirt,  and  loose 
fitting  jacket  body,  with  band — chemises  made  of  unbleached 
calico  all  sizes,  bright-coloured  handkerchiefs  for  the  head,  knitted 
woollen  crossovers,  stuff  petticoats,  loose  brown  hoUand  tunics  for 
small  boys,  all  kinds  of  baby-clothes,  including  small  woollen 
hoods.  Besides  clothing  for  the  natives  the  Mission  workers  are 
most  glad  of  European  clothing,  ornamental  needlework,  fancy 
articles,  &c.,  as  everything  of  this  kind  sells  well  among  the  English 
inhabitants,  and  therefore  combines  a  benefit  to  the  Mission  with 
furnishing  these  latter  with  useful  and  ornamental  articles  which 
they  could  not  otherwise  procure.  Among  such  things  I  may 
mention  all  kinds  of  underclothing,  trimmed  or  untrimmed,  costumes 
for  children  and  girls  made  of  pretty,  inexpensive  material  (not 
muslin,  because  it  is  difficult  to  get  it  up  well  in  the  wash),  hand- 
knitted  socks,  crewel-worked  or  handkerchief  aprons,  servants'  brown 
holland  ditto,  lace  necktiep,  collars  and  cuffs,  baby  clothes,  anti- 
macassars, small  ornamental  table-covers,  pictures,  Christmas  cards, 
photographs,  dolls  dressed  or  undressed,  toys  of  all  descriptions. 

Then  as  special  gifts  to  the  Mission,  the  following  would  be  most 
thankfully  received : — Altar  cloths,  altar  linen,  kneelers,  alms  bags. 
Church  music,  seqular  music,  books,  maps,  pencils  and  other  school 
materials,  materials  for  needlework,  surgical  instruments  for  the 
hospitals,  framed  photographs  and  pictures,  devotional  books  for 
the  Sisterhood  library,  large  Scripture  pictures,  and  illuminated 
texte,  sete  of  sheets,  towels,  pillow-cases,  dusters,  &c. 

It  will  perhaps  help  towards  a  better  understanding  of  the  work 
and  needs  of  the  diocese  if  I  finish  this  sketch  by  giving  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  country.  The  Free  State  is  an  immense  plateau  with 
vast  stretches  of  flat  country,  traversed  here  and  there  with  chains 
of  hills.  Owing  partly  to  the  want  of  water,  partly  to  the  reckless 
way  in  which  the  trees  have  been  destroyed,  the  country  is  treeless 
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except  on  the  banks  of  rivers^  and  in  the  towns  where  they  have 
lately  been  planted.  The  blue-^um,  acacia,  and  willow  flourish  in 
the  towns,  besides  most  kinds  of  English  fruit-trees ;  the  mimosa  and 
the  wild-olive  are  natives  of  the  country.  The  towns,  most  of 
which  are  merely  villages,  and  none  of  which  number  more  than 
6,000  inhabitants,  are  scattered  at  wide  intervals.  English  settlers 
either  set  up  a  store  or  get  some  post  in  a  bank,  post-ofl&ce,  &c.,  or 
.  they  buy  a  farm, — a  very  large  extent  of  country  if  judged  by  our 
ideas  of  farming, — and  settle  down  to  pastoral,  agricultural,  or 
ostrich  farming.  Basutoland  is  much  more  hilly  and  more  fertile 
than  the  Free  State,  but  the  isolation  of  the  settlers  is  greater,  as 
there  are  few  towns.  The  country  in  Griqualand  West  resembles 
that  ip  the  Free  State.  With  such  a  scattered  population  it  is 
evident  that  all  Missionary  efEorts,  as  far  as  the  white  people  are 
concerned,  should  be  directed  to  establishing  centres  of  work  to 
which  as  many  as  possible  should  be  attracted,  or  from  which 
workers  can  be  sent  out,  who  shall  thus  be  made  to  feel  that  they 
are  not  working  as  isolated  individuals,  but  as  members  of  a  band 
who  are  all  striving  for  the  same  object,  and  are  all  ready  to  help 
and  encourage  one  another.  The  natives  of  course  greatly  exceed 
the  white  population,  and  for  the  mgst  part  live  together  in  villages. 
For  any  further  information  I  would  refer  readers  to  the  Quarterly 
Paper  oi  the  Bloemfontein  Mission,  some  admirable  papers  on 
Woman's  Work  by  the  Bishop  of  Bloemfontein,  and  a  small 
pamphlet,  published  by  Hayes,  entitled  A  Brief  History  of  the 
Bloemfontein  Mission,  These  may  be  procured  by  writing  to  Miss 
Buckle,  15,  Heathcote  Street,  Mecklenbur^h  Square,  and  any  in- 
formation concerning  the  Sisterhood  and  its  work  will  gladly  be 
given  by  Miss  Margaret  Lucas,  Sopley  Vicarage,  Ringwood,  Hants. 
And  in  conclusion  I  would  say,  that  one  great  attraction  of 
the  Mission,  in  which  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  working  for 
some  years,  is  the  unity  of  spirit  in  which  every  detail  is  carried 
outj  and  the  earnest  endeavours  which  are  made  that  the  Church  of 
the  diocese  should,  as  far  as  possible,  faithfully  adhere  to  the 
principles  of  the  Primitive  and  Apostolic  Church.  The  Kingdom 
of  God  upon  earth  is  set  forth  before  the  eyes  of  Colonists  and 
natives  alike  in  all  its  power  and  in  all  its  beauty,  not  as  a  dry 
dead  branch  only  fit  to  be  cut  down  and  burnt,  or  as  a  weak 
sapling  swayed  about  with  every  blast  of  vain  doctrine,  but  as  a 
strong,  vigorous  tree,  which,  now  that  it  has  taken  root,  we  pray 
"may  fill  the  land." 


VILLAGE  LIFE   IN   MADAGASCAR. 

IT  will  perhaps  seem  to  our  readers  rather  "  old  "  news  to  begin 
with  extracts  from  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Kestell-Cornish  in  1878, 
but  it  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  natives  of  Madagascar 
.  who  have  lived  in  their  own  villagjes,  and  hardly  ever  visited  the 
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more  civilized  people  at  the  capital.  She  writes  from  Hamainandbo 
in  September,  1878,  as  follows  : — 

**I  must  give  you  a  little  account  of  this  country  district  where 
the  Bishop  and  myself  are  spending  a  week.  The  people  have  had 
no  teacher  except  a  native  catechist  and  the  very  occasional 
visits  of  a  Missionary,  but  they  have  been  very  diligent  in  building; 
a  large  church,  which  they  hope  soon  to  tinidh.  The  difficulty  in* 
building  here  is  to  get  wood  to  support  the  roof:  it  has  to  be 
brought  such  an  immense  distance,  which  makes  it  very  expensive. 
The  houses  are  thatched  with  dried  grass,  and  it  is  only  wonderful 
thev  are  not  more  often  burnt  down,  as  fires  are  lighted  inside 
without  chimneys. 

"  Daniel,  our  catechist  here,  is  a  very  intelligent  man ;  he  has  just 
been  in  for  a  talk,  and  we  conversed  on  the  Sundays,  and  some  of 
the  principal  holydays,  with  the.  reasons  for  keeping  them. 

"  You  cannot  imagine  how  delighted  the  more  intelligent  of  the 
people  are  with  the  system  of  the  Church,  and  following  out  our 
Lord's  Life  on  earth  day  by  day  and  week  by  week  in  the 
Christian  year. 

"  All  the  people  have  been  very  hard  at  work  to-day  at  the  new 
church,  which  at  present  consists  of  four  walls,  window  and  door 
places.  Their  object  was  to  clear  the  rubbish  from  the  interior, 
and  level  it,  so  that  service  may  be  held  there  next  Sunday.  We 
went  to  look  on,  and  beheld  an  animated  scene :  the  strong  men 
were  digging  away  the  remainder  of  the  walls  of  the  old  church, 
which  stood  as  it  were  within  the  new  one,  and  boys,  girls  and 
women  were  carrying  away  the  lumps  of  dried  mud,  of  which  the 
old  building  was  composed,  in  their  hands.  The  chiefs  were  there, 
working  themselves.  One  fine  looking  man  told  us  he  had  not 
handled  a  spade  for  years,  and  he  was  working  with  the  rest  of 
them,  his  hands  showing  that  the  labour  was  an  unaccustomed 
thing.  Every  now  and  then  they  all  stopped  ;  then  the  chief  would 
call  out  *  Icaiso  / '  and  they  all  set  to  work  again.  They  seem 
determined  to  clear  it,  so  that  we  may  have  a  service  within  the 
walls,  with  the  heavens  for  our  canopy,  on  Sunday,  and  though  the 
Run  will  be  hot,  it  will  be  preferable  to  the  intense  heat  of  having 
such  numbers  in  our  little  room. 

*'  The  next  day  we  were  taken  to  see  a  new  tomb  the  people  are 
making, — ^they  scoop  out  a  large  space  about  six  feet  deep,  and  line 
it  with  large  slabs  of  stone ;  the  door  is  a  large  slab  placed  upright, 
a  projection  at  the  top  going  into  a  niche  in  the  lintel,  and  it  acts  as 
a  hinge,  so  that  two  men  can  open  it  without  its  falling.  Inside  it 
is  fitted  up  with  shelves  of  stone,  on  which  the  dead  bodies  are 
placed.  When  the  grave  is  finished  the  entrance  is  earthed  up,  and 
on  the  top  are  three  or  more  steps  and  small  slabs  placed  to  show  the 
number  of  bodies  inside.  But  I  must  pass  on  to  Sunday,  tlie  day 
so  much  looked  forward  to  by  the  people  of  Ramainandro.  The 
Bishop  held  the  first  service  in  our  house  ;  it  commenced  with  the 
Confirmation  of  Abraham  and  Sarah  (who  were  baptized  the 
January  before) ;  tlien  a  celebration  of  Holy  Communion,  thirteen 
communicants;  it  was  very  quiet  and  solemn,  they  behaved  so  re- 
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verently.  After  this  all  the  people  began  to  collect,  and  we  sent 
them  on  to  •  the  new  roofless  church,  and  soon  followed  them. 
When  we  arrived  the  four  walls  coptained  as  many  people  as  could 
get  in :  it  seemed  like  nothing  but  heads,  they  were  so  close  to- 
gether. I  kept  as  near  the  wall  as  I  could  for  a  little  shade.  After 
the  Second  Lesson  there  were  twelve  baptisms,  mostly  children, 
one  girl,  and  one  Old  woman.  Then  tl)e  Bishop  preached,  and  the 
service  ended  with  a  h^mn ;  the  people  said  they  understood  him 
very  well.  One  old  man  came  in  the  evening  and  said  he  still  felt 
the  words,  aud  he  had  determined  to  come  and  learn,  and  be  pre- 
pared for  baptisn^  wl^en  the  Bishop  came  again.  We  were  rather 
done  up  with  the  suq,  but  it  was  worth  while  to  bear  anything  for 
such  people,  they  seipmed  so  thoroughly  iu  earnest.  I  believe  there 
were  nearly  400  people  in  the  church.  In  the  evening  we  had  a  few 
of  the  chief  ni^u  to  dinner,  amongst  whom  were  Kaminantia  and 
his  brother,  n^en  rich  in  slaves,  whq  help  the  Church,  though  they 
cannot  yet  agree  tp  be  baptized ;  they  all  looked  so  wild,  and  wore 
long  hair,  according  to  the  custom  of  their  tribe.  The  Bishop 
entertained  theiz)  with  an  account  of  the  Ancient  Britons  and  the 
introduction  of  Ql^ristianity  iuto  England,  which  interested  them 
immensely.*' 

After  this  most  interesting  visiCi  tl^e  Qishop  was  not  able  to  go 
again  to  Ramainaudro  for  more  than  two  years,  when  Mrs.  Kestell- 
Comish,  writing  on  Septuagesima  Sunday,  1881,  from  there,  says : — 

"We  have  l^en  here  ten  days,  and  the  Bishop  has  been  holding 
classes  each  day  for  candidates  for  Baptism  and  Confirmation  ;  they 
are  most  attentive,  and  many  hav§  to  walk  a  great  distance.  This 
morning  four  were  confirmed,  and  this,  added  to  the  former  com- 
municants, made  thirty-three  altogether.  As  I  went  across  the 
valley  to  the  church  I  saw  streams  of  people  in  white  ^  lambas ' 
approaching  from  different  points,  and  before  the  Bishop  came  they 
were  all  seated  quietly  in  the  church,  I(e  preached  on  the  Parablea 
of  the  Prodigal  Son  and  the  Lost  Sheep ;  and  his  words  were 
listened  to  with  great  attention.  This  afternoon  eleven  adults  were 
baptized,  and  amongst  them  the  chief  mentioned  in  my  former  letter. 
He  was  named  Jeremiah;  he  has  a  large  property,  slaves,  rice- 
fields  and  cattle,  and  has  almost  built  the  church  himself,  but  could 
not  make  up  his  mind  to  be  baptized  until  now.  I  wish  you  could 
have  seen  his  earnest  face  as  be  knelt  at  the  font  I  his  wife  was 
also  baptized  with  him,  and  named  Elizabeth.  I  can  hardly 
describe  how  affectionate  and  simple  the  people  are  here ;  nearly 
every  day  they  bring  us  preseuts  of  fowls,  sheep,  turkeys,  peaches, 
&c.  The  church  is  not  finished  yet,  though  much  improved  ; '  the 
people  have  carved  a  stone  font,  aud  screen  for  the  chancel;  the 
altar  at  present  is  only  of  earthy  but  a  stone  one  is  being  made. 
We  have  one  of  the  bells  at  the  church  here  which  were  bought 
from  the  offertory  at  St  Matthias,  Torquay,  after  the  farewell 
service  on  our  last  day  in  England." 

On  the  15th  of  February,  she  adds  : — 

"  We  have  had  a  most  interesting  day,  thirty  children  baptized, 
names  chosen  from  the  Bible.    We  do  not  have  special  god-parents 
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chosen,  but  as  many  communicants  as  are  present  promise  for  the 
children,  and  this  makes  it  the  interest  of  all  to  take  care  of  the 
little  ones. 

"A  few  days  after  this  we  visited  a  village  near  here,  where 
there  is  a  native  teacher  who  formerly  began  work  here ;  we  found 
some  people  assembled  ina  church— or  rather  within  four  walls,  no 
roof  and  no  door.  We  had  some  prayers  and  hymns,  and  then  the 
Bishop  sat  on  a  rice  mortar,  and  made  a  little  lesson  fdr  them,  just 
setting  forth  the  first  principles  of  our  Faith.  It  is  wonderful  to 
watch  them  listening,  like  thirsty  plants  drinking  in  wat«r.  We 
liAve  more  country  work  rising  up  in  all  directions ;  one  old  man 
was  most  assiduous  in  visiting  the  Bishop  and  begging  for  a  teacher, 
and  at  last  one  was  sent  to  his  village.  Before  he  had  been  there  a 
month  the  old  man  died,  and  when  he  was  dying  he  begged  to  be 
carried  into  the  church,  that  he  might  see  the  realization  of  his 
hopes,  and  there  breathed  his  last.*' 

G.  M. 

Such  is  village  life  in  Madagascar^  In  some  future  nuhiber  we 
shall  hope  to  give  an  equally  interesting  picture  of  Life  oh  the 
Sea  Coast. 


LETTfiRS  t^OR  OUR  WORKING  PARTIES  :-- 
RAMNAD. 

THE  following  letters  will  be  read  with  special  interest  by  those 
members  of  the  Ladies'  Association  who  have  some  knowledge 
of  the  extensive  schools  and  other  Missionary  works  carried  on 
at  Ramnad,  in  South  India,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev. 
George  Bulling.  The  first  letters  are  from  Mrs.  Billing,  who  has 
only  recently  joined  the  Mission  : — 

"  As  my  husband  is  very  busy  with  his  native  clergymen,  will 
you  accept  a  letter  from  me  instead  about  our  Girls'  Boarding 
School,  in  whichj  he  tells  me^  you  are  interested.  Before  enter- 
ing on  this  subject,  it  may  perhaps  interest  you  t6  hear  something 
of  my  arrival  here  after  our  wedding  on  the  2nd  of  Mdrch.  After 
a  long  journey  of  sixty  miles  by  road  we  reached  the  town,  where 
we  were  met  by  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  boarding  schools,  the 
principal  native  Christians,  and  seven  pastors ;  the  children,  singing 
hymns  and  carrying  their  b&nners,  looked  pretty  by  the  torchlight 
(for  it  was  evening).  As  we  drove  slowly  through  the  crowd,  I 
learnt  from  my  husband^  for  the  first  time,  how  eight  years  ago  he 
had  come  to  this  Mission.  There  was  then  no  church,  no  boarding 
school,  no  Mission  bungalow,  and  only  400  Christians.  Now  there 
is  a  pretty  little  church,  boys*  and  girls'  schools,  and  over  4,000 
native  Christians.  On  reaching  the  bungalow  we  were  presented 
with  two  handsome  electro-plate  dishes  and  a  tea-tray,  by  the 
people;   speeches  were  made  in  Tamil  and  English,  and  a  poem 
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composed  for  the  occasion  by  one  of  the  natives  was  sung  by  the 
children,  and,  after  my  husband  had  thanked  them,  they  all  dis- 
persed. I^ow  to  tell  you  of  our  girls*  school.  We  have  106  girls 
at  present  on  the  books.  Of  these,  100  come  to  me  daily  for  one 
hour's  instruction  in  needlework.  I  already  know  their  faces  well, 
and  something  of  their  difEerent  characters ;  but,  not  having  pro- 
gressed far  enough  in  the  study  of  Tamil,  I  have  to  speak  to  them 
by  an  interpreter.  Some  of  our  elder  girls  are  very  neat  workers. 
They  are  all  busy  just  now  making  a  set  of  jackets  for  themselves ; 
and  when  these  a^re  completed  I  hope  to  commence  a  set  for  the 
boys.  I  find  the  girls  are  very  much  in  want  of  clothes,  but  we 
have  no  funds  at  present  with  which  tp  pt^rchase  them.  Eighteen 
girls  belonging  to  the  3rd  Standard  come  to  me  on  Sundays  for 
instruction ;  they  are  bright,  intelligent  children,  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  years  old,  and  I  find  it  most  interesting  work.  I  have  given 
the  children  some  pf  the  nice  petticoats  still  remaining  from  the 
box  you  sent  us  from  England ;  they  are  so  delighted  with  the 
pretty  patterns  of  print.  My  husband  tells  me  some  of  the  members 
of  the  Ladies'  Association  contribute  towards  the  support  of  our 
girls.  If  I  can  give  them  any  particulars  regarding  the  children  I 
shall  be  delighted  to  do  so.  May  I  remind  you  that  the  usual  sub- 
soriptions  have  not  yet  been  received ;  and,  as  this  is  the  season  in 
which  we  generally  purchase  the  rice  for  the  school  for  the  year,  we 
should  be  glad  to  receive  the  necessary  funds  as  soon  as  possible. 
We  are  more  than  usually  in  need  of  funds  this  year,  owing  to 
many  of  our  former  kind  helpers  having  left  the  district;  so  that  if 
you  could  procure  me  some  fresh  subscriptions,  it  would  be  indeed 
most  acceptable." 

A  little  later  Mrs.  Billing  wrote  : — 

"Thank  you  very  much  for  the  remittance  received  by  last  mail. 
Will  you  kindly  convey  our  thanks  to  the  members  of  the  Ladies' 
Association  who  so  liberally  contributed  the  sum  forwarded  by  you  ? 
We  shall  indeed  be  most  thankful  for  any  further  help  you  may  be 
able  to  obtain.  The  girls  have  just  completed  a  set  of  one  hundred 
jackets  for  themselves  and  fifty  for  the  boys.  It  would  j  be  a  great 
help  to  us  if  the  ladies  would  send  us  some  pieces  of  unbleached 
longcloth  for  boys*  jackets,  as  they  are  very  much  in  need  of  them, 
and  we  find  it  very  difficult  to  purchase  sufficient  for  150  boys.  Our 
little  famine  baby  crawls  about  after  me,  whenever  I  go  into  the 
girls'  school.  She  is  a  very  wee  scrap  for  her  age,  but  full  of 
intelligence.  I  wish  I  could  show  her  to  some  of  the  girls'  kind 
supporters ;  they  would  be  amused  by  her  old-fashioned  ways." 

Tne  following  interesting  'sketch  of  school  life  was  written 
by  the  Rev.  F.  Matthews  to  a  lady  who  supports  one  of  the 
scholars: — 

"  I  have  just  joined  this  Mission  as  an  assistant  to  Mr.  Billing, 
and  as  my  work  is  chiefly  connected  with  the  schools  and  orphanages, 
he  has  asked  me  to  write  and  give  you  a  little  account  of  our  work, 
and  to  speak  about  the  girl  you  so  kindly  support  in  particular. 
I  think  a  brief  outline  of  our  daily  work,  in  which  Anne  takes  a 
part,  will  be  interesting  to  your  scholars ;  so  I  proceed  to  tell  yoii 
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what  we  do.  At  5  A.M.  the  bell  is  sounded,  at  which  all  the 
children,  some  250  in  number,  rise ;  none  of  them  ever  think  of 
leaving  their  sleeping  room  witnout  first  having  knelt  down  and  said 
their  prayers.  After  this  they  take  their  morning  bath,  and  prepare 
for  meals.  At  6  A.M.  they  have  breakfast :  this  is  over  at  6.30,  and 
from  this  time  until  seven  the  children  may  be  seen  wandering 
about  under  the  wide-spreading  trees  of  the  garden  which  surrounds 
the  schools  and  orphanages  learning  their  lessons,  in  preparation  for 
the  day's  work.  It  is  a  verv  pleasant  sijfht  to  see  their  happy, 
contented  faces,  and  to  watch  them  learning  their  lessons,  not  so 
much  because  they  are  told  to  do  so,  but  because  they  delight  to 
learn  them.  At  five  minutes  to  seven  the  first  church  bell  sounds  ; 
the  children  then  assemble  at  the  school,  and  stand  ready  in  march- 
ing order  waiting  for  the  second  bell,  which  goes  punctually  at 
seven.  They  then  march  to  church,  singing  native  lyrics  all  the 
way.  In  church  we  have  a  short  form  of  matins,  and  the  children 
are  catechized  on  the  second  lesson.  The  answers  given  to  the 
questions  are  very  cheering,  for  by  them  we  find  that  the  children 
have  not  only  attended  to,  but  that  they  have  fairly  understood,  the 
lesson.  At  7.30  the  work  of  the  day  begins.  Each  class  devotes 
the  first  hour  to  Scripture,  with  the  exception  of  the  very  little 
ones,  who  learn  Bishop  Caldwell's  catechism.  At  10.30  the  work 
ceases ;  at  this  time  the  heat  becomes  so  great  that  it  is  well-nigh 
impossible  for  the  children  to  apply  themselves  to  work,  so  the  time 
is  spent  by  the  boys  in  preparation  for  the  afternoon's  work,  and  by 
the  girls  in  sewing.  At  .12  they  have  dinner,  and  at  2  p.m.  they 
resume  work  until  4,  at  which  time  the  boys  go  to  manual  work,  and 
the  girls  to  learn  household  duties,  such  as  helping  to  prepare  the 
evening  meal,  sweeping  the  schools,  Ac.  At  6  p.m.  they  are  free, 
and  it  is  play-time.  They  have  a  variety  of  games,  most  of  them 
native.  There  is  one  especially  they  are  fond  of:  it  is  called  *  Anpu 
covety.*  The  first  word,  iippu,  means  gait,  and  the  second  means  a 
stride ;  so  that  the  game  literally  means  a  *  stride  from  the  salt.' 
The  game  is  this :  the  boys  make  themselves  into  two  parties  and 
stand  opposite  to  each  other ;  in  the  midst  is  placed  a  heap  of  saTld, 
which  is  the  ftppu  (salt).  When  all  are  ready,  one  boy  rushes  out 
from  the  ranks  and  places  one  foot  on  the  heap  of  sand  and  begins 
to  speak.  So  long  as  he  is  speaking  and  not  taking  breath*  he  may 
go  to  the  opposing  party  and  try  to  touch  any  one ;  if,  while  he  is 
holding  his  breath  and  rushing  about  he  touches  any  one,  that  person 
9s  a  prisoner ;  but  if  he  takes  breath  while  he  is  trying  to  capture 
»ny  one,  he  will  be  immediately  seized  and  turned  out  of  the  game. 
'But  if  he  can  rush  back  to  the  salt  before  any  one  touches  him,  he  is 
free.  When  he  has  returned,  or  been  captured,  another  boy  from 
the  opposite  party  will  go  out  and  do  the  same,  and  so  on  until 
one  side  has  captured  all  the  other  side,  or  it  is  time  to  give  up  play 
and  return  to  work.  The  boys  are  very  fond  of  marbles,  and  glass 
alleys  are  specially  prized ;  but  we  can  never  get  them,  I  am  sorry 
to  say.  At  six  the  children  take  supper,  and  after  that  we  have 
short  evening  prayer,  after  which  the  little  ones  go  to  bed,  whilst 
the  elder  ones  have  a  short  preparation  for  to-morrow's  work. 
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"  Thus  I  have  taken  you  through  the  day's  routine,  aiid  we  trust 
that  this  'daily  round'  will  be  the  means  of  training  their  youngs 
minds  to  habits  of  regularity  and  punctuality.  Your  little  girl 
takes  her  part  in  all  this ;  she  is  a  good  little  girl,  very  diligent  in 
her  work.  We  are  teaching  some  dozen  boys  as  a  choir,  which  we 
are  anxious  to  keep  up,  but  we  stand  in  need  of  many  things.  We 
are  just  now  especially  wanting  a  banner  for  festivals  ;  something 
to  match  that  magnificent  AltAr-cloth  you  so  kindly  sent  out.  The 
cloth  is  greatly  admired ;  the  natives  appreciate  and  delight  in 
handsome  things,  so  now  we  want  a  banner,  if  ydu  could  render 
us  some  help  in  this  we  should  be  very  grateful. 

"  T  have  not  told  you  much  about  our  work  amongst  the  heathen, 
but  we  hope  shortly  to  issue  a  report  for  the  year,  which  will  be 
circulated  amongst  our  friends.  We  cdmmend  ourselves  to  your 
prayers ;  we  ask  you  not  to  look  at  what  has  been  done,  but  at  what 
has  still  to  be  done.  Millions  yet  unconverted  ;  for  eveiry  one  Christian 
in  this  land  there  are  thousands  of  heathens.  The  whole  land  is 
full  of  idols,  and  we  need  more  prayers,  mbre  sympathy,  more 
money,  more  workmen  to  carry  on  this  warfare  against  the  powers 
of  darkness." 


DEPARTURE  OF  MISSIONARIES. 

BEFORE  these  pages  are  in  the  hands  of  our  readers,  three  fresh 
workers  w^ll  have  left  England  to  join  the  little  band  engaged 
in  Woman's  Work  in  Foreign  Parts.  Miss  Sheperd  and  Miss  Boyd 
have  gone  to  commence  a  Zenana  Mission  at  Kolapore,  in  the 
Presidency  of  Bombay,  Miss  Trought  to  join  the  Calcutta  Mission. 
We  ask  for  them  and  their  work  the  loving  sympathy  and  prayers 
of  all  who  read  these  lines. 


The  Rights  of  Woman  !    What  are  they  ? 
The  right  to  labour  and  to  pray ; 
The  right  to  comfort  in  distress ; 
The  right,  when  others  curse,  to  bless ; 
The  right  to  love  whom  others  scorn ; 
The  right  to  comfort  all  who  mourn ; 
The  right  to  shed  new  joy  on  earth  ; 
The  right  to  feel  the  souPs  high  worth ; 
The  right  to  lead  the  soul  to  God 
Along  the  path  the  Saviour  trod — 
The  path  of  Meekness  and  of  Love, 
The  path  of  Faith  that  leads  above. 
The  path  of  Patience  under  wrong. 
The  path  in  which  the  weak  grow  strong. 
Such  Woman's  Rights,  and  God  will  bless, 
And  grant  support,  or  give  success. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS  AND  DONATIONS 

September,  13S1. 

£    ».    d.  !   Bv  Miss  F.  Patteson 

By  Rev.  Dr.  Strachan      14    9    4  ,  Miss  Beckwith    

Whitburn,  by  Miss  Wilcox     ...  6    3    6  ,    Hy  Mrs.  Sinallwood 

Miss  L,  Avis       3    0      Mrs.  Vernon  (2  years) 

Altrincham,  by  Mrs.  L.  Tate  ...  15  11    «      Bfereton,  by  Mrs.  Royd*... 

Torquay,  by  Miss  Murtyn 67    0    0      ChristChurch, Lower  Sydenham 

Misses  Uaskins  an<l  Woodward  7  Irt  10      Miss  Cleveland    

St.  Mary  the-Less,  Lambeth  ...  3    0    0  [  Oliver  Heywood.  Esq. 

Abingdon,  by  Miss  Ruck  Keeiie  48    9    1  ;  Perth,  by  Mrs.  Walker     ... 

Southwell,  by  Mrs.  Hutchiusou  2    0    0      By  Miss  Ollivant       

Mrs.  a  G.  Pott 4    0    0'  Blackheath.  by  Mrs  Busk 

Oodmnnchester,  by  Miss  Bevan         12    6  ,  Cheltenham,  by  Mrs.   Rowley 

Mrs.  Goodwin      5    0  Lloyd 

MissSelfe 10    0  ,  Nantwich,  by  Mrs.  Hillyard 

By  Mrs.  Rawsnn 17  18    6  '   By  Miss  Gibbons       

Misses  Cartwright     12    6  \  Lindialome,  by  Miss  Cooke 

Blackheath,  by  Mrs.  Sullivan ...  3    0    6   1  

Huntingdon,  by  Mrs.  Vesey    ...  8  15    6  I  £342    5    6 
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PARCELS  OF  WORE  AND  CLOTHING, 

Received  up  to  October  6th» 

Church  Lawford  Association,  by  Mrs.  Wauchope.  Coimd  Association,  by  Mrs. 
Pelham.  Broadstairs  Association,  by  Mrs.  Raven.  St.  Nicholas  Cork  Association, 
by  Mrs.  Langley.  Anonymous.  Temple  £well  Association,  by  Mrs.  Tumbull.  North 
Witham  Association,  by  Miss  Young.  Exeter  Association,  by  Miss  Hamlyn.  Guildford 
Working  Party,  by  Miss  P.  Keymer.  Holy  Trinity  Brompton  Association,  by  Mrs. 
Pearson.  Checkenden  Working  Party,  by  Mrs.  Abbey.  Miss  Ward,  Bayswater.  Mrs. 
Thornton,  Northampton.  Barnes  Working  Party,  by  Miss  Sharpe.  Lewisham,  by  Mrs. 
Sullivan.  Greystoke  Working  Party,  by  Mrs,  Askew.  Anonymous  (North  Wales). 
Swyncombe  Working  Party,  by  Mrs.  Ruck  Keene.  St  John's,  Carlisle,  Working  Party, 
by  Miss  CartmelL    Two  Sisters. 

Boxes  will  be  sent  in  December  to  Burmah,  Secunderabad,  Pnthiamputhur.  and 
St.  Matthew's,  Grahamstown.  Parcels  to  be  sent  before  the  15th  of  the  month  to  1 9, 
Delahay  Street,  Westminster,  carriage  paid,  with  the  name  of  the  sender  writteii 
outside. 

We  again  take  the  opportunity  of  remarking  upon  the  growing  habit  of  ladies  sending 
up  parcels  and  boxes  uritfu/ul  putting  their  names  or  adare$»ea  outtide^  as  they  are  i»ar- 
tijularly  requested  to  do  in  our  Paper  No.  2.  Much  inconvenience  is  occasioned  by  this 
omission,  and  much  unnecessary  delay  in  identification,  and  the  frequency  of  it  world 
(even  if  there  were  no  other  reason)  etfectually  prevent  the  immediate  acknowledgment 
of  the  receipt  of  parcels.  May  we  also  remind  the  ladles  manoging  the  Working  Partit  h 
of  the  great  advantage  and  convenience  of  a  letter  beint;  sent  by  post,  when  a  parcel 
has  been  despatched,  to  apprise  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  fact,  and  enclosing  u  lit»t, 
and  if  the  articles  are  for  sale,  a  complete  priced  and  cast-up  list  of  the  contents. 


All  Letters  on  the  business  of  the  Ladles'  Association  (whether  containing  re- 
mittances or  not)  should  be  addressed  to  the  "  Honorary  Secretary,  Ladies'  Associa- 
tion, 8.P.G.,  19,  Dehihay  Street.  Westminster,  London,  S.W." 


All  communications  intended  for  insertion  in  the  Magazine  should  be  sent  to 
Miss  L.  Bullock,  26,  Blandford  Square,  London,  N.W.,  by  the  lOtb  of  the  month. 


TTui  Puhliahera  will  supply  one  copy  monthly  post-free  for  \s.  6d.  a  year, 

two  for  28.  6d.  a  year.     Twelve  copies  of  any  single  number  unit  be  sent 

post-free  for  Is, 
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"The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  to  a  grain  of  mustard  seed, 

WHICH  a  man  took,  and  SOWED  IN  HIS  FIELD  :   WHICH  INDEED   18 

the  least  of  all  seeds:  but  when  it  18  grown,  it  18  the 
greatest  among  herbs,  and  becometh  a  tree,  so  that  the 
birds  of  the  air  come  and  lodge  in  the  branches  thereof." 

—St.  Matthew  xiii.  31,  32. 


CAWNPOBE  AND  ITS  ZENANA  MISSION. 

LWNPORE,  ever  memorable  as  the  scene  of  the  most 
barbarous  act  of  the  Mutiny  of  1857,  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  about  750  miles  north-west 
from  Calcutta.  It  was  once  a  place  of  considerable  im- 
portance and  busy  traffic,  but  is  now  said  to  be  *'  a  dismal  place — a 
dirty  and  forsaken  river,  a  barren,  withered  plain,  an  atmosphere  of 
dust,  ranges  of  gloomy-looking  barracks  and  store-houses,  and  a 
few  dreary-looking  bungalows  here  and  there.  And  yet  at  the 
period  just  before  the  Mutiny,  Cawnpore  was  considered  a  gay 
place,  the  largest  military  station  in  India,  on  account  of  its  position 
on  the  high  road  to  Oude.  The  native  town,  containing  about 
120,000  inhabitants,  is  long  and  straggling,  stretching  east  and  west, 
with  a  well-built  canal  and  locks  intersecting  it  north  by  south. 
The  civil  station  is  about  three  miles  to  the  west  of  the  railway. 
The  cantonments  and  barracks  are  on  a  large  open  plain  to  the  east. 
A  short  drive  along  a  frightfully  dusty  road  (Cawnpore  seems  made 
of  dust)  takes  you  to  the  Memorial  Garden — now  a  pretty  green 
spot  neatly  enclosed,  comprising  the  space  on  which  stood  the  Well 
and  the  house  adjoining — the  scene  of  the  terrible  slaughter.  The 
style  of  the  Memorial  is  plain,  but  elegant,  and  appropriate  to  its 
object,  and  it  is  difficult  to  read  without  deep  emotion  the  inscrip- 
tion, telling  of  those  cruelly-massacred  Christian  women  and 
children  who  lie  buried  in  the  Well  beneath." 

Such  is  the  somewhat  uninviting  description  of  Cawnpore,  given 
by  **  An  old  Indian."  ^  We  turn  now  to  the  consideration  of  it  from 
a  Missionary  point  of  view. 

3  From  Calcutta  to  the  Snovy  Range.    By  an  Old  Indian. 
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In  the  year  1833  the  S.P.G.  established  a  Mission  here.  It  was 
already  sacred  ground,  for  here  Henry  Martyn  had  laboured  and 
built  a  church  ;  and  here  Corrie,  eminent  amongst  the  Chaplains  of 
the  East  India  Company  for  his  Missionary  zeal,  had  gathered 
together  a  few  converts.  The  Missionaries  established  schools,  and 
by  using  the  cold  season  for  preaching  tours  managed  to  make  their 
influence  felt  over  a  large  area.  But  suddenly,  and  without  warning, 
the  Indian  Mutiny  broke  out.  The  whole  of  the  north-west  pro- 
vinces were  in  terror  and  consternation ;  the  Mission  at  Cawnpore 
was  utterly  extinguished,  and  its  Missionaries,  Messrs.  Haycock  and 
Cockey,  were  massacred.  Within  two  years,  however,  the  Cawnpore 
Mission  was  built  up  from  the  desolation  in  which  it  had  been  buried. 
Christ  Church,  the  government  church,  was  restored,  and  handed 
over  to  the  S.P.G.  as  a  Memorial  Church,  and  a  large  Orphanage  for 
boys  and  girls,  with  church  and  school-house,  was  established  at 
Asrapur,  a  suburb  of  Cawnpore. 

In  1872  the  Ladies'  Association  commenced  a  Zenana  Mission  at 
Cawnpore,  in  which  Miss  Richardson  was  the  first  teacher.  After  a 
few  months  she  was  succeeded  by  Mrs.  Nichols,  the  widow  of  an 
S.P.G.  Missionary,  who  had  had  previous  experience  in  Zenana 
teaching  in  Calcutta.  For  five  years  Mrs.  Nichols  laboured  inde- 
fatigably  in  the  Mission,  assisted  for  the  most  part  by  native 
teachers  only.  She  superintended  three  schools  for  native  girls,  and 
gave  regular  instruction  to  above  fifty  pupils  in  Zenanas.  The 
method  pursued  with  these  pupils,  and  some  encouraging  results  of 
her  work  amongst  them,  are  related  by  Mrs.  Nichols  in  the  following 
interesting  paper : — 

"Our  plan  for  the  religious  instruction  of  Bengali  pupils,  amongst 
whom  our  work  chiefly  lies,  is  to  give  them  Line  upon  Line  and 
Peep  of  Day  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  read  them ;  after  these 
we  generally  give  the  New  Testament ;  they  then  read  a  portion  at 
each  visit,  and  have  it  explained.  During  the  first  year  I  was  at 
Cawnpore  I  found  some  difficulty  in  introducing  Christian  books  : 
one  man  in  particular  objected  so  strongly,  that  it  was  thought  best 
to  leave  his  house  altogether,  and  to  let  it  be  understood  in  all  the 
houses,  that  it  was  our  rule,  in  leaching,  always  to  introduce  Christian 
books.  This  led  to  several  other  houses  closing,  but  they  nearly  all 
opened  again  after  some  time,  and  we  have  had  very  little  trouble 
since.  In  Mahometan  houses  the  plan  is  for  the  teacher  to  read 
aloud  portions  of  the  Scriptures  and  hymns,  generally  at  first  the 
Psalms,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Parables,  or  other  parts  in  which 
the  name  of  Christ  does  not  occur,  as  they  will  not  hear  this  at  first. 
A  Zenana  teacher  once  told  me  she  had  to  continue  this  plan  for  two 
years,  until  she  almost  despaired  of  ever  being  able  to  introduce  the 
teaching  of  the  Gospel  among  her  pupils ;  but  at  the  end  of  that 
time  they  were  willing  to  receive  any  book  she  chose  to  give  them. 
While  great  tact  and  patience  are  required  in  going  amongst  these 
women,  I  think  it  is  better  to  leave  them  at  once,  if  they  refuse  to 
liear  anything  on  the  subject  of  religion.  Among  the  Bengali  pupils 
there  are  some  whose  hearts  it  is  very  difficult  to  reach,  but  I  am 
happy  to  say  this  is  not  the  case  with  all.    One  woman  showed  by 
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her  conversation  that  she  not  only  assented  to  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  intellectually,  but  that  she  knew  something  of  it  expe- 
rimentally also.  Another  read  nothing  but  her  Hindi  Testament,  in 
which  she  seemed  to  take  great  delight — speaking  of  it  as  the  word 
of  God,  and  professing  that  she  had  renounced  Hinduism  in  her 
heart.  She  said  she  would  join  us,  meaning  that  she  would  openly 
profess  CJhristianitv,  if  it  were  not  for  her  relations  ;  and  as  she  has 
a  husband  it  would  be  most  difficult  for  her  to  take  such  a  step  at 
present.  I  trust  she  may  be  kept  steadfast  in  her  faith.  Another 
pupil,  a  young  and  very  nice  Bengali  woman,  seemed  jto  understand 
her  Bible  reading  very  well ;  she  liked  while  reading  to  make  her 
own  comments  on  her  lessons,  which  she  did  in  a  most  intelligent 
manner,  and  very  seldom  had  to  be  interrupted  on  account  of  ex- 
pressing herself  erroneously.  There  were  also  several  others  whom 
I  took  great  pleasure  in  visiting,  on  account  of  their  willingness  to 
listen  to  Christian  teaching.  The  Government  Report  said  truly, 
that  the  pupils  ply  their  teachers  with  questions  on  things  in  general ; 
they  sometimes  ask — What  motive  had  those  ladies  who  sent  you 
here  to  teach  us?  It  seems  difficult  for  them,  until  they  know 
something  of  the  love  of  Christ,  to  understand  how  any  work  can  be 
performed  from  a  purely  disinterested  motive,  the  idea  of  merit 
being  connected  with  all  their  religious  performances,  and  for  thiB 
they  willingly  undergo  great  hardships,  often  going  hundreds  of 
miles  on  pilgrimages,  and  many  I  am  told  die  of  exhaustion  by  the 
way. 

*' One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  work  at  Cawnnore  is 
visiting  the  bathing-place  on  the  Ganges,  called  the  *  Zenana  Ghant,' 
because  Zenana  women  may  walk  to  it  from  the  city  without  fear 
of  molestation  or  annoyance.  One  may  sit  sheltered  from  the  heat 
of  the  sun  and  read  or  talk  to  the  women,  who  often  press  round  in 
the  most  friendly  manner,  and  sometimes  want  a  hymn  sung  to 
them,  to  which  they  listen  with  great  delight.  There  are  some 
women  who  make  a  point  of  going  daily  to  bathe,  and  could  more 
time  be  spared  for  it,  many  might  be  spoken  to  into  whose  houses 
it  would  be  impossible  to  gain  admittance." 

At  the  end  of  1878  Mrs.  Nichols  was  obliged  by  family  affairs  to 
return  to  England,  but  her  place  has  been  ably  supplied  by  Miss 
Eliza  Heming,  who  was  already  acquainted  with  the  Bengali  and 
Urdu  languages,  and  had  been  trained  and  had  some  experience  of 
teaching  in  the  Zenanas  and  Schools  of  India. 
In  1879  Miss  Heming  writes  : — 

"  There  are  forty-two.  Zenana  houses  being  visited,  thirty-five  in 
Cawnpore,  and  seven  at  Oonao,  containing  seventy  pupils  ;  and  in  the 
three  schools — ^the  Christian  school  in  the  Mission  Compound,  the 
Mirpur  school,  and  the  Mall  or  Hindustani  school — there  are  thirtv- 
one  pupils,  making  a  total  of  101  pupils.  The  houses  and  sohools  in 
Cawnpore  have  been  visited  by  me  as  regularly  as  possible  once  a 
week,  and  two  houses  twice.  I  have  only  been  able  to  go  to  Oonao 
(a  civil  station  about  ten  miles  froni  here)  once  a  month,  but  a 
native  teacher  goes  every  week.  In  time  we  might  have  a  resident 
native  teacher  there.    There  is  a  great  desire  for  learning,  which 
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increases  daily.  There  is  a  pressing  want  of  good  teachers  in  Cawn- 
pore;  the  sooner  we  start  a  class  for  training  them,  the  better. 
Single-handed,  I  cannot  do  much  ;  I  have  had  to  refuse  so  many 
applications,  and  it  is  very  distressing  to  see  their  disappointment. 
I  hope  we  shall  soon  have  a  lady  from  England,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  a  good  plan  if  she  took  up  Urdu  and  devoted  her  attention 
exclusively  to  the  Mohametans." 

Miss  Heming's  wish  for  a  fellow-worker  was  soon  realised,  by  the 
appointment  .of  Mrs.  Archejj,  a  lady  who  had  lived  in  India,  was 
accustomed  to  the  climate  and  customs  of  the  people,  and  who  had 
prepared  herself  for  the  work  by  a  year's  training  at  the  Home  and 
Colonial  School  Society. 

The  favourable  effect  upon  the  Mission  of  the  steady  work  of 
these  ladies  is  plainly  shown  in  the  last  accounts  received  from  them. 
In  Miss  Heming's  last  letters  she  says  : — 

^  My  pupils  are  all  Bengalies ;  there  are  about  200  families  in 
Cawnpore  all  anxious  to  learn,  and  readily  consenting  to  read  the 
Holy  Bible  and  other  religious  books.  Would  that  they  as  readily 
accepted  the  holy  truths  contained  in  them."  ..."  I  must  now 
devote  special  attention  to  the  Native  Teachers'  Training  Class,  which 
may  be  considered  fairly  begun.  Four  pupils  at  present  form  the 
class,  and  I  hope  to  get  a  few  more  soon.  Mrs.  Waldron's  £4  will 
be  very  useful  now,  and  I  hope  she  w^ill  kindly  continue  it.'* 

In  July,  1881,  Mrs.  Archer  thus  describes  the  work  in  which  she 
is  engaged  : — 

**I  have  much  pleasure  in  sending  you  a  report  of  my  work  for 
the  past  half  year.  There  have  been  but  few  changes  in  the  Zenana 
work  since  ray  last  report.  The  pupils  in  three  of  the  houses  made 
over  to  me  when  I  first  arrived  have  left  Cawnpore,  but  other  houses 
have  been  opened  in  their  place.  At  present,  I  have  one  Zenana 
teacher,  and  we  have  visited  and  taught  twenty  houses  containing 
thirty-six  pupils.  The  great  end  of  our  teaching  has  been  to  lead 
our  pupils  to  a  knowledge  of  Christ.  Our  work  lies  chiefly  among 
Mahomedans,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  labour  is  appre- 
ciated by  them,  for  they  always  welcome  me  gladly  and  make  quite 
a  fuss  if  I  ever  miss  a  visit.  Among  some  others  I  have  lately 
opened  a  very  nice  Mahomedan  house,  people  of  good  position  :  the 
two  pupils  are  a  young  'bow'  and  her  sister-in-law,  both  very 
bright  and  intelligent.  Most  of  the  upper  class  Mahomedan  women 
are  very  fair  and  nice-looking.  Besides  the  actual  pupils  there  are 
generally  a  number  of  women  who  sit  round  to  listen  to  the  Scrip- 
ture lessons  and  bhajans.  ...  In  my  Hindi  houses  most  of  the 
women  confess  that  they  do  not  believe  in  doing  'poojah  '  to  their 
gods.  One  house  has  had  a  sad  trial  lately ;  the  youngest  daughter 
died  of  small-pox,  and  now  the  eldest  lies  at  the  point  of  death  ; 
the  father  and  mother  are  very  bigoted,  they  have  spent  Rs.  600  on 
poojahs  and  hakims  (sacrifices  and  native  doctors) ;  the  poor  girl 
is  always  surrounded  by  Brahmins,  so  that  one  never  gets  a 
chance  of  talking  to  her  quietly.  In  this  same  family,  an  old 
woman,  who  was  taught  by  Mrs.  Nichols,  seems  to  delight  in  reading 
her  Testament,  and  from  her  remarks  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
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she  is  a  true  believer.  .  .  .  Another  of  my  Hindi  pupils,  ratlier  an 
elderly  woman,  has  heen  teaching  in  a  Hindi  School  since  January. 
She  has  a  very  sweet,"  gentle  daughter  about  fourteen,  for  some 
years  a  pupil  in  the  Thandi  Sarah  School,  she  has  been  well  taught, 
and  says  she  would  like  to  become  a  Christian  some  day  when  her 
father  lets  her.  A  Hindi  school  was  opened  in  the  city  last  January  ; 
we  have  not  had  more  than  twelve  girls  yet,  but  the  number  will 
soon  increase  now.  I  believe  in  schools,  they  open  the  way  into 
the  Zenanas.  The  children  are  all  taught  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Scrip- 
ture texts,  and  hymns,  or  bhajans,  which  they  are  very  fond  of 
singing.  It  is  true  that  schools  are  discouraging  in  many  ways,  for 
instance,  we  often  lose  our  best  scholars  just  as  they  begin  to  get 
advanced  enough  in  their  studies  to  take  an  interest  and  wish  to  im- 
prove. They  are  taken  away  and  married,  and  then  it  is  always 
the  excuse  that  the  mothfer-in-law  will  not  spare  them,  or  perhaps 
she  disapproves  of  learning.  Then,  again,  Mahomedans  will  not 
allow  their  daughters  out  of  the  Zenanas  after  the  age  of  twelve, 
unless  they  are  carried  in  a  covered  conveyance,  and  though  the 
Cawnpore  ladies  and  gentlemen  have  been  very  good  in  helping  me 
to  carry  on  my  work  with  regular  subscriptions,  yet  the  funds  do 
not  admit*  of  my  being  able  to  set  up  a  *  dooli '  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  children.  The  Thandi  Sarah  School  keeps  up  well,  and  Mrs. 
Henry,  the  native  teacher,  is  very  energetic  and  useful.  The  little 
Christian  School  in  the  Church  Compound  has  not  done  so  well,  the' 
Nawab's  daughters  I  wrote  about  on  a  former  occasion  have  left.  I 
liope  shortly  to  start  a  Bible-class  once  a  week  for  my  teachers.  .  .  . 
We  have  had  some  rain  at  last,  and  it  has  made  it  cooler.  I  have 
been  working  at  Hindi,  of  which  I  have  known  nothing  up  to  this, 
not  having  had  the  time  to  study  it.  I  find  it  much  more  diflficult 
to  understand  than  Urdu,  but  it  is  essential  to  the  work  to  know  it 
well,  as  some  of  my  Hindi  pupils  are  advanced,  and  I  want  to  teach 
them  geography,  catechism,  &c.  Many  thanks  for  the  two  copies 
of  the  last  Report  you  sent  me.  I  fear  Cawnpore  is  yet  in  the  day 
of  small  things  compared  to  other  places  ;  of  course  money  is  the 
chief  difficulty,  the  work  would  spread  fast  enough  if  that  would 
only  come  in  more  abundantly.  I  was  much  helped  last  year  by 
friends  in  England  sending  me  out  a  lot  of  dolls  for  my  school 
children ;  each  child  had  a  nice  jacket  and  doll  at  the  Christmas 
break-up.  This  year  they  are  to  make  their  own  jackets,  and  I  hope 
I  shall  be  able  to  get  more  dolls,  as  they  long  for  nothing  so  much." 

Referring  to  the  boxes  of  clothing  sent  to  Cawnpore  every  year, 
Mrs.  Archer  writes  : — 

**  As  the  ladies  who  kindly  contribute  to  the  boxes  sent  out  will 
be  no  doubt  beginning  to  work  for  the  next  box,  I  thought  I  would 
jusl  note  down  a  few  things  that  are  suitable  here.  Children's  warm 
dresses  and  clothing  of  all  kinds,  especially  for  children  between  two 
and  eight  years  of  age,  babies'  vests,  bibs,  and  washing  hats,  tea- 
cosies,  and  pinafores,  which  sell  better  than  anything,  but  not  the 
expensive  muslin  ones.  People  will  not  buy  children's  dresses  unless 
they  are  cheap  and  prettily  made,  they  really  think  more  about 
fashion  and    style  than  people    do  at  home,  and   all  ladies   with 
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children  keep  tailors  who  are  cheap  and  quite  clever  at  copying 
fashion  plates.  Materials  for  fancy  work  would  sell  better  than  the 
work  itself,  as  ladies  in  India  often  have  more  time  than  they  know 
what  to  do  with.  However,  I  am  glad  to  say  we  hare  disposed  of 
nearly  all  the  fancy-work  articles, — some  we  reduced,  thinking  it 
better  to  sell  them  ofE  than  to  let  them  lie  by  and  get  faded.'* 

It  is  evident  that  an  encouraging  work  in  connection  with  our 
Church  is  being  carried  on  amongst  the  native  female  population  of 
this  large  city.  Assisted  by  native  teachers  Miss  Heming  and  Mrs. 
Archer  now  have  ninety-four  pupils  in  fifty-five  houses,  and  forty- 
three  in  two  schools,  making  a  total  of  137  women  and  children 
under  instruction.  As  we  Jiave  seen,  the  Training  Class  for  Native 
Teachers  is  fairly  established,  and  the  pressing  want  of  this,  as  of 
other  Zenana  Missions,  is  a  more  permanent  Home,  in  which  the 
ladies  could  live  together  and  carry  on  the  training  class  and  other 
useful  works.  A  special  fund  has  been  started  in  Cawnpore  for  the 
building  or  purchase  of  a  suitable  house,  and  £100  granted  by  the 
Ladies'  Association  for  this  purpose,  together  with  a  like  amount 
subscribed  in  India,  has  been  invested  till  a  sufi&cient  sum  can  be 
raised  to  carry  out  the  plan.  For  building  it  is  estimated  that  £900 
or  £1,000  would  be  required  to  get  site  and  building  complete.  A 
less  sum,  probably  £600,  would  suffice  for  the  purchase  of  a  suitable 
house.  Surely  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  raise  such  a  sum  for  an 
object  at  once  so  needful  and  so  excellent. 


FAREWELL  SERVICE. 


ON  Wednesday,  October  26th,  a  service  of  much  interest  and 
solemnity  was  held  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel,  the  occasion  being  the  departure  of  seven 
workers  for  their  respective  fields  in  India.  The  Rev.  T.  W.  Windley 
was  about  to  return  to  his  work  among  the  Karens  and  Burmese  at 
Tounghoo ;  the  Rev.  W.  Relton  was  going  forth  to  Madras  as  Tutor 
in  the  Theological  College  at  Vepery ;  Mr.  Brotherton  Vickers,  and 
Mr.  H.  Logsdail,  of  §t,  Augustine's  College,  were  destined  for 
Tinnevelly  and  Chota  Nagpore  respectively;  and  of  the  three 
ladies  connected  with  the  Ladies'  Association  whose  departure  was 
mentioned  last  month,  Miss  Shepherd  and  Miss  Boyd  were  going 
out  to  work  amongst  native  women  in  the  Rev.  J.  Taylor's  Mis- 
sion at  Kolapore,  in  Bombay ;  Miss  Trought  to  join  the  Zenana 
Mission  at  Calcutta. 

The  Holy  Communion  was  celebrated  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society,  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Tucker,  and  there  were  fifty-three  commu- 
nicants. The  address  was  given  by  the  Rev.  J.  Strachan,  M.D.,  the 
Society's  Diocesan  Secretary  in  Madras.  In  few  but  impressive  words 
Dr.  Strachan  warned  the  Missionaries  who  were  going  forth  of  the 
special  dangers  they  would  have  to  contend  with  from  the  climate 
of  India.     He  spoke,  from  his  own  experience  of  more  than  twenty 
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years,  of  the  constant  heat  producing  not  only  physical  indolence  but 
also  spiritual  indolence  ;  wnile  in  oSiers  of  a  different  temperament 
the  'same  cause  produced  great  temptation  to  irritability.  But  he 
encquraged  them  to  seek  strength  from  Gob  to  meet  and  overcome 
these  dangers  and  temptations,  and  led  them  to  feel  confidence  that  the 
power  of  God  would  enable  them  to  do  so.  He  spoke  also  of  the  sur- 
roundings of  life  in  a  heathen  country  tending  to  lower  the  standard 
of  our  own  religious  life,  and  of  the  need  of  all  our  determination  to 
keep  body  and  soul  active,  to  keep  the  lamp  burning  brightly  in  our 
own  soul  which  is  to  help  to  lighten  others.  Alluding  to  the  dif- 
ferent spheres  of  labour  to  which  the  Missionaries  were  going,  he 
spoke  of  the  constantly  increasing  openings  for  Zenana  teachers,  of 
the  gradual  influence  which  ladies  had  gained  in  going  in  and  out 
amongst  their  heathen  sisters.  He  referred  touuhingly  to  the  self- 
denying  efforts  of  those  he  had  met  with,  "  Angels,  as  it  were,  in 
human  garb,"  carrying  hope  and  comfort  wherever  they  went.  He 
encouraged  those  who  were  going  out  by  their  example,  and  bid 
them  look  forward  to  a  life  of  usefulness,  warning  them,  at  the 
same  time,  against  the  danger  of  weariness  from  the  daily  routine 
of  small  things,  which  would  form  part  of  their  life,  but  which 
were  needful  groundwork,  and  were  not  to  be  despised. 

He  concluded  by  commending  the  Missionaries  to  God's  gracious 
care,  and  bid  them  go  forth  strong,  in  the  strength  which  God 
supplies. 

A  considerable  number  of  members  of  the  Society,  and  of  the 
Association,  and  of  friends  of  the  departing  Missionaries,  had  come 
to  bid  them  God-speed ;  and  the  beautiful  words  of  the  Farewell 
Hymn,  and  the  simple  but  most  impressive  tune  to  which  it  was 
sung,  will  long  linger  in  the  hearts  and  memories  of  those  who 
joined  in  it : — 

With  the  sweet  word  of  peace 
We  bid  our  brethren  go  : 
Peace  as  a  river  to  increase 
And  ceaseless  flow. 

With  the  calm  word  of  prayer 
We  earnestly  commend 
Our  brethren  to  Thy  watchful  care, 
Eternal  Friend  1 

With  the  dear  word  of  love 
We  give  our  brief  farewell ; 
Our  love  below,  and  Thine  above, 
With  them  shall  dwell. 

With  the  strong  word  of  faith 
We  stay  ourselves  on  Thee  ; 
That  Thou,  0  Lord,  in  life  and  death, 
Their  help  shalt  be. 
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Then  the  bright  word  of  hope 
Shall  on  our  parting  gleam, 
And  tell  of  joys  beyond  the  scope 
Of  earth-born  dream. 

Farewell !  in  hope,  and  love, 
In  faith,  in  peace,  and  prayer ; 
Till  He  whose"  home  is  ours  above 
Unite  us  there  1 


LETTERS  FOR  OUR  WORKING  PARTIES. 

I.— RANGOON. 

THE  following  letter  from  Mrs.  Blyth,  the  wife  of  the  Archdeacon 
of  Rangoon,  will  supply  some  useful  hints  to  the  many  kind 
workers  who  contribute  to  the  three  boxes  annually  sent  to 
Burmah ;  and  the  account  of  the  little  Burmese  Scholar  will  perhaps 
interest  other  parishes  besides  the  one  which  contributes  to  her 
support  and  education  : — 

"  I  have  been  prevented  by  illness  from  writing  to  you  before 
about  the  box  sent  to  Rangoon.  The  sale  took  place  on  May  5th ; 
the  sum  realized  is  not  very  large,  the  things  would  not  sell  at  the 
English  prices  and  had  to  be  reduced,  except  the  crewel-work 
things,  which  sold  very  well,  especially  the  unworked  antimacassars 
— we  could  have  sold  twice  as  many  as  we  had.  Underlinen  will 
not  sell,  except  baby's  shirts.  Prints  and  pompadours  are  easily 
sold  ;  and  little  boys'  suits  are  in  demand.  But  nothing  made  of ' 
flannel  will  sell,  nor  the  pretty  muslin  pinafores;  everybody 
admired  them,  but  said  the  Indian  washer-men  would  soon  destroy 
them.  Gentlemen's  smoking-caps,  slippers,  &c.,  would  sell.  I  give 
this  just  as  a  sort  of  outline  to  guide  those  ladies  who  are  kind 
enough  to  work  for  these  Mission  boxes.  It  is  quite  impossible  to 
judge  in  England  of  what  things  are  most  likely  to  sell  and  be 
useful  here. 

"  The  Orphans  sent  to  Moulmein  are  doing  well,  and  we  are  by 
degrees  endeavouring  to  pay  off  the  debts  on  St.  Mary's  School. 
The  Day  School  keeps  up  its  numbers.  I  have  heard  nothing  of 
Edith  Mary,  but  she  is  at  school,  being  a  Burmese  orphan.  I  have 
asked  Mr.  Fairclough,  who  knows  all  about  her,  to  write  a  few  par- 
ticulars about  her ;  and  as  soon  as  I  get  them  I  will  send  them. 
From  Prome  and  Thayetmyo  the  accounts  are  satisfactory  ;  both 
schools  are  out  of  debt.    The  boxes  have  not  realized  much  this 

year,    I  am  sorry  to   hear,  at  either  place The  promised 

account  of  Edith  Mary,  addressed  to  Archdeacon  Blyth,  has  since 
arrived.     It  is  as  follows : — 

'* '  Edith  Mary,  who  is  now  supported  at  St.   Mary's  School, 
.  Rangoon,  by  the  Ladies'  Association,  is  the  daughter  of  one  of  our 
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earliest  converts  in  the  village  of  Alatchoung.  Her  father  was 
baptized  in  1872,  he  died  in  1875.  Her  mother  afterwards  supported 
herself  by  weaving,  and  was  baptized  by  Mr.  CoJbeck,  in  1877,  by 
the  name  of  Dorcas.  She  is  now  Employed  as  matron  at -St.  Mary's. 
Edith  Mary  was  baptized  at  the  same  time.  You  will  doubtless 
remember  the  circumstance  of  her  being  placed  at  St.  Mary's  ;  when 
you,  in  company  with  Dr.  Strachan,  visited  the  Alatchoung  School, 
she  was  looking  very  ill,  in  fact,  I  had  begun  to  doubt  whether  she 
would  live  long.  Dr.  Strachan  recommended  change  of  air;  by 
your  kindness  she  was  placed  in  St.  Mary's,  and  seemed  to  recover 
her  health  almost  immediately.  I  do  not  think  that  she  is  very 
quick  at  her  lessons,  but  she  is  fairly  attentive,  and  will,  I  hope, 
prove  useful  in  the-Mission  if  she  can  be  kept  at  school  three  or  four 
years  longer.  The  English  parish  which  supports  this  girl  may  be 
assured  that  the  help  is  appreciated  here,  and  is  likely  to  produce 
good  fruit  hereafter.' " 

n.— ANTANANARIVO. 

LETTERS  from  Madagascar  are  sure  to  interest  our  readers  ;  and 
many  will  be  glad   to   read   Mrs.   Kestell-Cornish's   hopeful 
picture  of  progress  and  improvement: — 

"I  must  begin  by  thanking  the  Ladies'  Association  for  some 
clothing  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Porter's  ship.  A  very  nice  set  of  shirts 
from  Mrs.  Hicks  are  most  acceptable,  as  we  are  so  glad  of  them 
for  our  catechists,  and  also  for  rewards  for  the  older  boys.  The 
little  frocks  from  Glenarm  are  very  pretty,  and  nicely*  made ;  but  I 
hope  the  kind  and  industrious  fingers  that  made  them  will  not  be 
ofEended  at  my  suggesting  that  they  would  be  more  useful  with  long 
sleeves  and  longer  skirts.  Our  children  never  wear  shoes  or  stock- 
ings, and  rarely  more  than  one  garment,  which  they  prefer  to  cover 
them  from  their  throat  to  their  ankles.  However,  a  bit  of  nice 
fresh  Epglish  print  is  always  turned  to  advantage;  and  let- no  one 
think  their  presents  wasted  or  unappreciated.  The  unclothed  state 
of  the  people  makes  itself  felt  at  this  our  cold  season,  when  we 
enjoy  our  English  serge  dresses,  and  the  poor  people  are  shivering 
in  calico,  and  not  too  much  of  that.  Miss  Woodford  and  Miss 
Barker  have  been  working  steadily  at  the  school  since  Christmas, 
and  this  Whitsun  week  have  enjoyed  a  short  holiday  and  rest.  Miss 
Barker  shows  a  great  fondness  for  the  people  and  the  work,  and  the 
children  seem  very  fond  of  her.  She  has  a  nice  brisk  school  of 
about  150.  Miss  Woodford  is  persevering  most  conscientiously,  in 
spite  of  never  very  strong  health  ;  and  the  upper  school,  of  which 
she  is  head,  goes  on  steadily.  Miss  Lawrence,  I  daresay,  you  hear 
from  ;  her  work  at  Tamatave  is  very  arduous  and  uphill,  and  if  she 
had  not  such  true  Missionary  spirit,  which  leads  her  to  do  so  much 
work  out  of  school  in  visiting  and  doctoring,  she  would  not  gain 
the  number  of  scholars  she  has.  We  have  a  great  deal  to  encourage 
us  just  now  in  our  work.  We  think  that  our  return  from  England 
has  given  the  people  more  confidence  in  us ;  certainly  more  places 
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and  people  have  joined  us.  I  am  taking  some  classes  for  needle- 
work in  the  country  places  now,  going  to  each  place  once  a  fortnight. 
It  is  difficult  to  get  materials  for  so  many  fingers,  more  than  100 ; 
so  that  any  materials  kind  friends  will  send  me  I  should  be  very 
thankful  for.  I  hope  the  Ladies'  Association  is  prospering  at  home, 
as  it  is  certainly  doing  good  abroad." 

Another  letter  from  Antananarivo,  written  by  Miss  Woodford  in 
June,  1881,  makes  a  similar  request  for  warm  clothing,  and  alludes 
touchingly  to  one  of  the  trials  of  a  Missionary's  lot : — 

''Our  harvest  here  is  now  over,  and  our  winter  has  come,  bringing 
with  it,  not  frost  and  snow,  but  cold  piercing  winds,  which  make  my 
poor  women  and  girls  shiver.  And  one  cannot  wonder  at  this,  seeing 
how  very  thinly  many  of  these  people  are  clad.  Even  those  who 
are  well  dressed,  often,  or  generally,  have  only  a  thin  cotton  frock 
under  their  lamba  I  If  you  could  kindly  send  me  some  garments 
I  should  be  so  thankful.  Print  frocks  made  with  long  skirts  and 
long  sleeves  would  be  most  acceptable,  and  flannel  garments  made 
in  the  shape  of  chemises,  not  as  petticoats  without  bodies,  for  if 
a  child  has  one  of  the  latter  given  her,  of  course  her  chest  is 
completely  bare.  Flannel  vests  of  all  sizes  would  also  be  very 
useful.  Chest  disease  is  very  common  here.  I  should  be  glad  of 
a  nice  roll  of  net  or  muslin ;  a  number  of  my  scholars  are  being 
prepared  for  Confirmation,  and  we  expect  our  women  who  are 
communicants  to  wear  a  head  covering  in  church,  so,  as  they  wear 
neither  hats  nor  bonnets,  a  piece  of  muslin  takes  the  place.  It  is 
pleasing  to  see  that  the  women  are  taking  to  wear  their  head 
coverings  not  only  on  Sundays  but  also  at  our  daily  services.  As 
I  can  get  no  muslin  or  net  here,  I  must  ask  if  you  will  kindly  make 
my  request  known.  I  am  sure  there  are  numbers  of  our  Christian 
sisters  in  England  who  are  much  interested  in  Missions,  and  by 
helping  us  here  to  promote  reverence  in  the  House  of  God,  whose 
word  is  *  Reverence  My  sanctuary,  I  am  the  Lord,'  are  they  not 
doing  a  great  work  ?  For  as  the  reverence  and  love  of  God  are 
shed  abroad  in  the  hearts  of  our  dear  darker  sisters,  the  home  lives 
of  these  people  will  be  purer,  and  so  happier. 

*'  In  conclusion,  let  me  beg  the  earnest  remembrance  of  myself 
and  work  in  the  prayers  of  our  friends  at  home.  The  low  standard 
of  morality  here — the  sad  things  which  one  sees  and  hears  daily — 
all  tend  to  lower  the  tone  of  one's  own  spiritual  life,  and  especially 
as  one  has  not  the  bright  English  services  and  sermons  of  home, 
and  so  one  trembles  lest,  after  having  striven  to  show  others  the  way 
to  the  Kingdom,  oneself  should  be  *  a  castaway.' " 


DEATH  OF  A  ZENANA  MISSIONARY. 

THE  Committee  of  the  Ladies'  Association  have  received  with 
much  regret  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Miss  Tonnochy  on 
September  19, 1881,  after  an  illness  of  some  duration,  of  rheumatism 
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and  fever.  Miss  Tonnochy  joined  the  Delhi  Mission  in  1872,  and 
for  the  last  four  years  has  had  charge  of  the  Branch  Mission  at 
Kumaul,  where  she  worked  successfully  amongst  the  women  in 
conjunction  with  another  lady,  and  aided  by  a  staff  of  native 
teachers.  For  this  work  Miss  Tonnochy  was  peculiarly  suited,  as 
there  were  said  to  be  few  ladies  in  India  who  had  such  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  dialects  spoken  in  the  country  districts.  She 
loved  her  work,  and  it  was  her  dying  wish  that  the  word  "  Missionary '' 
should  be  inscribed  after  her  name  upon  her  tombstone.  A  resolu- 
tion of  condolence  with  her  friends  was  recorded  by  the  Committee. 
Her  loss  will  be  much  felt  in  the  Delhi  Mission. 


PROPOSED  ENLARGEMENT   OF   "THE   GRAIN   OF 
MUSTARD  SEED." 

IT  has  been  found  very  diflScult,  and  indeed  impossible,  to  compress 
all  the  letters  and  other  interesting  information  available  re- 
specting Missions  and  Schools  connected  with  the  Ladies^  Association 
into  the  small  amount  of  space  originally  planned  for  this  Magazine. 
It  is  therefore  proposed  after  this  year,  and  with  the  commencement 
of  the  Second  Volume  in  January,  1882,  to  double  the  size  of  "The 
Grain  of  Mustard  Seed,"  giving  sixteen  instead  of  eight  pages  in 
each  monthly  number,  but  without  increasing  the  present  price  of 
it.  It  is  hoped  that  the  increased  amount  of  information  which 
will  be  thus  obtained  will  prove  generally  acceptable  to  the  sub- 
scribers, and  also  that  there  will  be  a  large  increase  in  the  number 
of  copies  sold.  To  make  this  Magazine  the  efficient  organ  of  the 
Ladies'  Association,  and  the  useful  method  of  communication  it 
was  designed  to  be,  it  is  essential  that  it  should  be  extensively 
circulated  amongst  the  10,000  computed  members  of  the  Association. 
We  would  therefore  ask  every  Secretary  of  a  Branch  Association 
and  every  Manager  of  a  Working  Party  throughout  England  not 
only  to  take  in  "  The  Grain  op  Mustard  Seed  ''  herself,  but  to  use 
every  effort  to  obtain  subscribers  to  it  amongst  the  members  with 
whom  she  is  connected. 

Early  renetoal  of  suhscHpHone,  and  immediate  notice  of  intended 
new  gubscriptions  for  the  year  1882,  are  particularly  requested.  To  he 
addressed  to  the  Publishers, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  AND  DONATIONS. 

October,  1881, 
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PARCELS  OP  WORK  AND  CLOTHING 

Received  up  to  November  3rd. 

St.  John's,  Ealing,  Association,  by  Mrs.  Summerhayes.  Penge  Working  Party,  by 
Miss  Fisher.  Clifton  Association,  by  Miss  Swayne.  Framland  Deanery  Association, 
by  Mrs.  Bellairs.  Hove  Association,  by  Miss  Lowe.  Tetteuhall  Wood  Working  Party, 
by  Miss  Walker.  Hackney  Association,  by  Miss  Green,  Weston-undep-Peuyard 
Association,  bv  Mrs.  Stubbs.  Astbury  Association,  by  Mrs.  Colyer.  St.  John's 
Carlisle  Association,  by  Miss  Cartmell.  Miss  White,  Whitby.  Oswestry  Association, 
by  Lady  Frances  Lloyd.  Sambrook  and  Edgmond  Working  Parties,  by  Miss  Palmer. 
Iffley  Association,  by  Mrs.  Clayton.  Wraxall  Valley  Association,  by  Mrs.  Low.  Long 
Marston  Association,  by  Miss  Watkins.  Stoke  Charity  Association,  by  Mrs.  Balston. 
Gillingham  Association,  by  Miss  Lilly.  Criccieth  Association,  by  Mrs.  Priestiley. 
Aldham  Association,  by  Mrs.  Bannatyne.    The  Misses  Hoare,  Sidcup. 


Boxes  will  be  sent  in  December  to  Burmah,  Secunderabad,  PnthlampnthuT,  and 
St.  Matthew's,  Graharastown.  Parcels  to  be  sent  before  the  15th  of  the  month  to  19, 
Delahay  Street,  Westminster,  carriage  paid,  with  the  na^ne  of  the  sender  written 
outside. 


All  Letters  on  the  business  of  the  Ladies'  Association  {whether  containing  re- 
mittances or  not)  should  be  addressed  to  the  "  Honorary  Secretary,  Ladies'  Associa- 
tion, S.P.G.,  19,  Delahay  Street,  Westminster,  London,  8.W." 


All  communications  inteodod  for  Insertion  in  the  Magazine  should  be  sent  to 
Miss  L.  Bullock,  26,  Blandford  Square,  London,  N.W.,  by  the  10th  of  the  month. 


The  Publishers  mill  supply  one  copy  monthly  post-free  for  Is,  6d.  a  year^ 

two  for  2s.  6d,  a  year.     Twelve  copies  of  any  single  number  will  be  sent 

post-free  for  Is. 
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JANUARY,  1888. 


*The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  to  a  qrain  op  mustard  seed, 

WHICH  a  man  took,  AND  SOWED  IN  HIS  FIELD  :  WHICH  INDEED  IS 
THE  LEAST  OF  ALL  SEEDS  :  BUT  WHEN  IT  IS  GROWN,  IT  IS  THE 
GREATEST  AMONG  HERBS,  AND  BECOMETH  A  TREE,  SO  THAT  THE 
BIRDS  OF  THE  AIR  COME  AND  LODGE   IN  THE  BRANCHES  THEREOF." 

— St.  Matthew  xni.  31,  32. 


PROGRESS  IN  1881. 


[ITH  the  beginning  of  a  new  year  it  is  natural  to  review 
the  events  of  the  one  which  has  just  closed.  In  this 
first  number  of  the  Second  Volume  of  "  The  Grain  of 
Mustard  Seed  "  and  before  the  full  Annual  Report  can  be 
ready  for  circulation,  it  may  be  useful  and  interesting  to  give  a 
short  summary  of  the  progress  of  the  Ladies*  Association  during 
the  year  1881,  and  of  the  present  state  of  the  Missions  connected 
with  it. 

The  Committee  of  the  Ladies'  Association  have  been  glad  to  find 
that  at  the  close  of  their  financial  year,  in  addition  to  a  balance  in 
hand,  the  subscriptions  and  donations  received  during  the  year 
1881  amounted  to  5,766Z.  The  expenditure  during  the  same  time 
was  4,743Z.  The  total  receipts  include  a  sum  of  339Z.  specially  con- 
tributed for  school  buildings  atAhmednagar  and  Madras,  and  a  further 
sum  of  820/.  which  is  a  Special  Fund  entrusted  to  the  Association 
for  the  stipport  of  200  Female  Scholars  in  various  Mission  schools, 
and  therefore  not  available  for  the  general  purposes  of  the 
Association,  or  for  its  chief  object,  which  is  the  maintenance  of 
Female  Teachers.  There  is  an  increase  of  600/.  in  the  receipts 
over  those  of  the  previous  year. 

The  Zenana  Missions  at  Ahmednagar,  Calcutta,  Cawnpore,  Delhi, 
and  Madras,  have  prospered  during  the  year,  the  pupils  under  in- 
struction being  about  1600.  A  lady  has  been  sent  to  begin  Zenana 
visiting  at  Roorkee,  where  the  Association  has  hitherto  only  had  a 
small  girls'  school,  and  another  Zenana  Mission  is  about  to  be 
opened  at  Kolapore.  In  addition  to  the  pupils  in  the  Zenanas 
and  in  the  schools  connected  with  the  Zenana  Missions,  about  1100 
girls  are  being  taught  in  the  nineteen  schools  connected  with  the 
Ladies'  Association  in  Burmah,  Japan,  Madras,  Madagascar,  and 
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South  Africa,  and  180  are  maintained  and  educated  in  S.P.G. 
schools  at  the  expense  of  members  of  the  Association.  Three 
fresh  workers  have  gone  out  this  year,  one  to  reinforce  the  Mission 
at  Calcutta,  the  other  two  to  commence  the  work  at  Kolapore,  and 
ninety-five  teachers,  European  and  Native,  are  now  on  the  list  of 
the  Association.  Two  hundred  and  fiftj'^  English  Workinia:  Parties 
have  contributed  a  large  quantity  of  work  and  native  clothing,  and 
the  Association  has  thus  been  enabled  to  despatch  forty  large  and 
valuable  boxes  in  the  course  of  the  year  to  India,  South  Africa,  and 
other  parts. 

In  the  Introductory  Statement  which  appeared  in  the  May 
number  of  "The  Grain  of  Mustard  Seed"  last  year,  the  dates 
were  given  of  the  first  establishment  of  the  various  Missions  and 
Schools  connected  with  the  Ladies'  Association.  A  short  account 
is  here  added  of  their  present  state,  in  the  hope  that  a  better  idea 
may  thus  be  formed  of  the  whole  work  of  female  education  now 
being  carried  on  : — 

The  Zenana  Mission  at  DELpi  is  the  oldest-  and  on  the  largest 
scale.  Above  860  women  and  girls  are  under  instruction,  of  whom 
part  are  visited  and  taught  in  their  own  homes,  and  part  in  the 
seventeen  schools  now  established  in  Delhi  and  the  out-stations. 
Eight  European  ladies  and  ten  native  Christian  women,  supported 
wholly  or  in  part  by  the  Ladies'  Association,  are  teaching  in  Delhi 
and  four  of  the  out-stations,  but  the  pupils  enumerated  above 
include  some  taught  by  ladies  employed  under  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Winter's  auspices,  but  not  connected  with  the  Ladies'  Association. 

At  Cawnpore  the  steady  work  carried  on  throughout  the  year  by 
Miss  Heming  and  Mrs.  Archer  appears  to  have  told  very  favourably 
upon  the  state  of  the  Zenana  Mission,  which  was  first  established  in 
1872.  Assisted  by  native  teachers  the  ladies  now  have  98  pupils 
in  56  houses,  and  52  in  three  schools,  making  a  total  of  150 
women  and  children  under  instruction. 

At  Roorkee  Zenana  visiting  has  been  regularly  commenced  by 
Miss  Gray,  late  of  the  Calcutta  Mission,  who  has  now  22  pupils, 
besides  those  in  the  school. 

The  Zenana  Mission  at  Calcutta  (commenced  in  1870)  has  made 
satisfactory  progress  during  the  year.  Miss  Hoare's  11  village 
girls'  schools,  in  which  263  children  are  taught,  and  towards  which 
a  small  grant  has  been  made  by  the  Association,  are  now  well 
established.  Miss  Hartb  now  visits  30  Hindu  Zenanas,  and 
superintends  two  native  schools  containing  52  girls.  Miss  Edith 
Trought  has  g"one  out  to  take  up  Miss  Gray's  work,  who  has  been 
transferred  to  Roorkee.  The  Milman  School  in  Miss  Holcombb's 
charge  has  now  56  scholars. 

In  Madras,  the  Zenana  Mission  is  progressing :  Miss  M. 
Morphett  has  24  pupils.  The  Famine  Orphanage  is  now 
under  the  care  of  Miss  Harriman.  The  number  of  children  is 
^5.  The  Caste  School  at  Tanjore  (opened  in  1871)  is  doing 
well,  and  the  number  of  the  pupils  is  increasing.  Much  assist- 
ance is  also  given  by  the  maintenance  by  individual  members  of 
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the  Ladies'  Association  of  132  native  scholars  in  the  S.P.G.  Schools 
in  Tinnevelly  and  Tanjore,  and  by  the  supply  of  boxes  of  clothing 
for  these  schools. 

The  Ladies*  Association  has  withdrawn  its  Zenana  Mission  from 
the  city  of  Bombay,  resolving  to  concentrate  its  forces  on  the 
country  districts  where  there  appeared  to  be  a  better  opening  for 
female  education.  The  Hindu  school  at  New  Wadi  has  however 
been  continued :  it  is  carried  on  by  native  teachers  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Rev.  G.  and  Mrs.  Ledoabd,  and  there  has 
been  a  daily  average  attendance  of  60.  At  Ahmednaqar  there  are 
now  44  native  Christian  boarders  under  the  care  of  Miss  Dtbr,  and 
great  efforts  are  being  made  to  raise  funds  for  a  permanent  school 
building.  At  Dapoli  Mrs.  Gadnbt  has  carried  on  her  work  very 
successfully :  her  visits  are  well  received  in  the  villages  round,  and 
there  are  33  girls  in  the  Caste  Day  School,  where  Miss  Blakeman 
is  assistant  teacher.  At  Kolaporb  a  Zenana  Mission  has  been 
begun  by  Miss  Shbpbrd  and  Miss  Isabel  Boyd,  in  connection  with 
the  Mission  of  the  Rev.  J.  Taylor. 

In  BuRMAH,  St.  Mary's  School,  Ranooov,  is  doing  well  under 
Miss  LiBBis,  who  is  assisted  by  three  Burmese  Christian  teachers. 
There  are  100  Burmese  day  scholars  and  a  few  Burmese  Christian 
boarders,  the  Eurasian  boarders  having  been  removed  to  Moulmein. 
This  school  was  established  in  1866,  by  the  S.P.G.,  but  its  expenses 
are  now  shared  by  the  Ladies'  Association.  In  the  school  for  Tamil 
Girls  opened  last  year  in  Rangoon  there  is  a  daily  attendance  of 
thirty.  At  Prome  Mrs.  Simpson  continues  in  charge  of  the  school, 
and  she  is  assisted  by  a  Burmese  Christian  teacher,  and  by  a  young 
girl  well  trained  in  the  school  at  Rangoon.  At  Thayetmyo  the 
school  is  now  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Hamilton. 

In  Japak  the  school  carried  on  by  Miss  Alice  Hoar  in 
her  Cottage  Home  has  done  well.  There  are  eight  boarders, 
and  about  twelve  day  scholars.  A  grant  has  been  made  for  two 
native  female  teachers  in  connection  with  the  Mission  of  the 
Rev.  W.  B.  Wright. 

In  Madagascar  the  Holy  Trinity  School  under  Miss  Woodford's 
care  has  been  amalgamated  with  the  Christ  Church  School  begun 
by  Miss  Lawrence  in  1874,  making  one  large  school  of  nearly  400, 
in  which  Miss  Barker  has  charge  of  the  infants  or  junior  scholars, 
and  Miss  Woodford  of  the  senior  scholars.  Miss  Lawrence  has 
worked  indefatigably  at  Tamatave  where  she  now  has  30  scholars. 

In  South  Africa  there  are  now  seven  Girls'  Schools  in  connection 
with  the  Ladies'  Association,  but  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
country  has  much  impeded  all  Mission  work. 

At  Capetown  the  St.  George's  Mission  School  attached  to  Miss 
Arthur's  Orphanage  has  gone  on  well  under  the  care  of  Miss  A.  0. 
Williams,  until  her  departure  at  Michaelmas ;  since  then  it  has 
been  tmder  the  charge  of  Miss  Louise  Williams,  a  former  pupil 
teacher  in  the  school.  There  are  fifty  children  on  the  hooks, 
and  150  in  the  Infant  School  taught  by  Anne  Daoma.  At  Bloem- 
FONTEIN,  work  amongst  native  women  and  girls  has  been  carried  on 
by  Miss  Williams. 
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In  Maritzburg  the  Home  for  Native  Girls  has  done  well  under 
the  charge  of  Miss  Sabnet  and  Miss  Samitblson,  who  have  now 
26  day  scholars.  The  Girls'  School  at  Springvalb  is  going  on  well 
under  the  charge  of  Miss  Fox.    The  number  of  scholars  is  54. 

In  Kaffraria,  the  Home  at  St.  Andrews  continuing  closed^  Miss 
Blackmore  has  had  charge  of  a  mixed  school,  containing  thirty- 
nine  pupils  at  Umtata.  At  Clydesdale  the  grant  has  been  con- 
tinued for  the  salary  of  a  native  teacher. 

At  St.  Matthew's,  Keiskama  Hoek,  in  the  diocese  of  Grahams- 
town,  the  Ladies*  Association  has  continued  to  assist  the  work  of 
female  education  carried  on  so  successfully  in  the  Kafir  Industrial 
School.    Miss  TiBBiTS  appears  to  be  much  interested  in  her  work. 

The  record  of  the  work  of  the  Ladies'  Association  for  the  past  year 
is  as  usual  of  a  very  chequered  character.  If  there  has  been  change 
and  disappointment  in  some  parts  of  our  Mission  field,  there  has 
evidently  been  much  quiet  work  and  steady  progress  in  others. 
The  inadequacy  of  the  funds  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
effectually  prevented  new  undertakings,  but  at  the  close  of  the 
year  the  Committee  thankfully  remembered  that  two  new  Zenana 
Missions  had  been  commenced,  one  at  Roorkee,  the  other  at  Kola- 
pore ;  and  at  home  there  is  evidence  of  a  considerable  increase 
of  interest  in  the  Missionary  work  of  the  Ladies'  Association. 

[This  statement  of  progress  in  1881  will  he  printed  separately  as  a 
Leaflet^  No,  69  of  the  series^  and  may  he  ohtained  at  the  rate  of  One 
Shilling  a  Hundred  hy  letter  enclosing  stamps,  addressed  to  th6 
Honorary  Secretary^  Ladietf  Association^  S,P,G,^  19,  Delahay  Street^ 
Westminster,  S.  W.^ 


WESTERN  INDIA. 


PERSONS  interested  in  Mission  work  in  India  are  often  puzzled 
for  want  of  a  clear  understanding  of  the  different  races  in- 
habiting the  different  parts  of  this  vast  peninsula.  They  realise  that 
there  is  a  distinction  between  Hindus  and  Mohammedans,  and  perhaps 
Parsees,  but  they  look  upon  all  the  former  as  belonging  to  one  nation, 
though  differing  among  themselves  a  little,  as  do  the  English  and 
Scotch  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain.  In  reality  the  position  of  the 
various  Hindu  races  to  one  another  is  much  more  identical  with  that 
of  the  nations  of  Europe,  who,  all  agreeing  in  a  common  profession 
of  Christianity,  in  the  possession  of  western  civilisation  and  science, 
and  having  a  comparatively  fair  complexion,  vary  in  as  many  minor 
points  of  language,  customs,  and  appearance,  as  the  Bengal  peasantry, 
of  whom  we  have  lately  written,  differ  from  the  Mahrattas  of 
Western  India,  among  whom,  at  Kolapore  and  Ahmednagar,  the  two 
latest  Missions  of  our  Association  are  at  work. 

We  propose  to  refer  our  readers  to  this  part  of  India,  and  ask 
them,  if  possible,  to  consult  a  map  when  reading  of  this  or  other 
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parts  of  the  Mission  Field,  and  to  remember  that  the  Indian  provinces, 
small  as  they  may  look  in  the  atlas,  may  be  compared  ia  extent  and 
population  to  the  countries  of  Europe  rather  than  to  the  diminutive 
counties  of  our  own  land. 

The  .Mahratta  kingdoms  from  which  the  English  Presidency  of 
Bombay  is  principally  formed,  were  finally  conquered  by  the  East 
India  Company's  armies,  about  sixty  years  ago.  They  had  risen  on 
the  ruins  of  three  great  Mohammedan  states,  having  their  capitals  at 
Ahmednagar,  Bejapur,  and  Hyderabad.  The  last  mentioned,  under 
the  name  of  the  Nizam's  territory,  and  shorn  of  much  of  its  former 
glories,  still  continues  to  exist  under  British  protection  in  the 
Southern  Deccan  (that  part  of  India  lying  between  Madras  and 
Bombay).  The  confused  but  very  interesting  history  of  these  states 
may  be  found  in  Grant  Duff's  History  of  the  Mahrattas,  a  book 
written  about  forty  years  since,  by  (we  believe)  the  father  of  the 
present  Governor  of  Madras. 

And  apart  from  the  many  romantic  incidents  in  its  history,  this 
part  of  India  has  a  special  interest  for  those  who,  like  ourselves, 
desire  to  raise  the  women  of  the  East  from  the  degraded  position  in 
which  they  now  are.  For  this  is  the  land  of  Indian  heroines,  and 
its  female  sovereigns  have  exercised  an  active  influence  on  its 
fortunes.  At  Ahmednagar  the  noble  queen,  Chaund  Beebee,  daughter 
of  the  Nizam  of  that  place,  and  widow  of  Ali  Adil  Shah  of  Bejapuj-, 
reigned  in  the  days  of  our  Queen  Elizabeth.  At  Bejapur  itself, 
earlier  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Boobojee  Khanim,  the  widow  of 
Ensuff  Adil  Shah,  and  his  foster-sister  Dilshead-Aggeh,  fought 
bravely  for  their  young  son  and  nephew,  defending  the  citadel 
successfully  against  an  insurgent  army.  Dilshead,  who  was  a 
Persian  lady,  went  herself  into  battle  clothed  in  complete  armour, 
armed  with  bow  and  arrows,  but  her  head  modestly  covered  with 
a  veil  1  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Kolapur,  Janu  Begum,  the  wife  of 
Sultan  Azim  Shah,  encouraged  his  soldiers  by  her  presence  in  the 
critical  moment  of  a  battle  which  led  to  the  conquest  of  Bejapur  by 
the  Mogul  army.  While  at  Pertabgurh,  Jeejee  Bye,  the  mother  of 
the  Mahratta  hero  Sivajee,  instigated  her  son  to  the  deeds  of  blood 
by  which  he  established  the  independence  of  the  Mahratta  race,  and 
herself  shared  the  power  he  so  obtained. 

To  those  who  wish  to  see  the  romantic  side  of  Indian  life  we 
would  warmly  recommend  the  writings  of  Meadows  Taylor,  who  f or 
many  years  was  Resident  at  one  of  the  Hindu  states  of  the  Deccan, 
and  guardian  of  the  young  Hajah.  His  life  is  a  romance  in  itself, 
told  as  the  simple  narrative  of  an  honourable  Englishman,  while  his 
stories,  Tara,  Seeta,  The  Noble  Qmm^  and  The  Confesdons  of  a  Thug, 
give  a  picture  of  Hindu  and  Mohammpdan  society  drawn  by  one 
whose  opportunities  for  knowing  it  were  quite  exceptional,  and 
enable  us  in  some  degree  to  look  at  native  habits  and  ways  of 
thought  from  the  native  point  of  view. 

This  is  the  real  difficulty  in  considering  Indian  affairs.  It  is  easy 
to  meet  with  scientific  works,  with  travels  more  or  less  instructive 
or  amusing,  and  with  sketches,  more  or  less  lively,  of  Anglo-Indian 
society,  but  few  if  any  of  these  authors  know  anything  of  their 
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subject  below  the  surface,  and  the  Missionaries  who  live  among  the 
people,  and  see  more  of  them,  are  generally  brought  in  contact  with 
the  lower  castes  only,  and  know  but  little  of  the  more  influential 
classes.  The  writer  is  yet  to  find  who  will  write  of  the  natives  of 
Hindustan  from  their  own  side,  and  enable  ns  to  realise  the  effect 
of  their  religion  and  customs,  to  us  so  strange,  on  themselves,  and 
of  ours,  which  are  still  apparently  so  incemprehensible  to  them,  on 
their  daily  life  and  thought.  A  distinguished  statesman  has  said 
that  the  acuteness  of  the  Bengali  intellect  exceeds  that  of  any 
European  race  with  which  he  has  been  brought  in  contact.  How 
much  of  this  intellectual  quality  is  apparent  to  the  ordinary  English 
military  or  civil  servant  who  is  counting  the  weary  days  of  his  exile 
in  Bengal,  and  looked  upon  as  an  authority  in  Indian  affairs  by  his 
friends  and  relatives  at  home  ? 

Two  works,  consisting  of  two  small  volumes  each,  give  an 
entertaining  account  of  the  part  of  Western  India  in  which  the 
Missions  of  our  Association  are  situated,  and  of  the  people,  animals, 
products,  and  scenery.  They  are  entitled,  i/y  Year  in  an  Indian  Fort, 
and  Life  in  Western  India,  The  writer,  Mrs.  Guthrie,  stayed  with 
friends  in  Belgaum,  Mahableshwar,  Bejapur,  and  several  other 
places  on  the  Malabar  coast.  She  was  fond  of  natural  history,  and 
anxious  to  learn  all  she  could  about  the  plants  and  animals  of  the 
country,  and  instead  of  looking  on  the  natives  with  indifference  or 
contempt,  like  too  many  of  the  English  in  India,  she  took  advantage 
of  the  independence  of  her  position  to  meet  them  on  friendly  terms, 
and  to  learn  all  she  could  about  their  past  history  and  present  life. 
Not  that  the  result  of  her  inquiries  was  altogether  satisfactory.  She 
says,  at  the  close  of  an  account  of  the  principal  Hindu  festivals  she 
witnessed  during  her  stay  at  Belgaum: — **The  glimpses  which  I 
obtained  were  to  me  very  interesting,  for  the  simple  rites  I  saw 
practised,  the  very  form  of  the  instruments  employed,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  ceremonies,  were  derived  from  a  remote  antiquity.  Of 
their  darker  side  of  course  I  saw  nothing,  but  a  very  dark  side  there 
is,  and  doubtless  these  periods  of  extreme  licence  keep  alive  and 
foster  all  that  is  bad  in  the  Hindu  character.  The  stranger  arrives 
in  India  full  of  gracious  ideas  towards  his  kindred  race.  He  finds 
them  a  quiet  people,  courteous,  fond  of  children,  apparently  humane 
to  animals,  excellent  nurses  in  sickness,  tolerably  honest,  and 
thoroughly  temperate.  Alas  I  if  his  glance  penetrates  below  the 
surface  he  discovers  that  they  are  an  idle,  dissolute,  effeminate,  and 
sly  people,  who  practise  the  rites  of  their  loathsome  idol  worship 
in  ways  which  cannot  be  described  in  English  print.  Their  want  of 
truth  is  universal. 

*'  These  are  frightful  national  faults,  but  to  my  mind  the  wonder 
seems  to  be  that  with  such  a  vicious  religion  the  Hindu  should  not 
be  worse  than  he  is — ^that  he  should  still  possess  the  good  qualities 
which  undoubtedly  appertain  to  his  character;  for  his  gods  are 
monsters  of  iniquity,  and  their  histories  are  a  record  of  every  known 
crime.  Among  the  crowd  of  deities  to  whom  he  bows  down  there 
is  not  one  who  represents  the  virtues — there  is  not  a  highminded  or 
generous  action  attributed  to  a  single  member  of  the  Panthepn  ;  and 
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their  shastras  (religious  rules)  contain  directions  which  the  very 
Brahouns  blush  to  interpret  to  people  of  other  religions.  Their 
gods  are  indeed  of  this  earth,  and  their  adorers  neither  wish  nor 
expect  to  meet  them  in  a  future  state. 

**  With  regard  to  the  inward  life  of  the  better  class  of  Hindus  I 
have  never  been  able  to  learn  anything.  *  We  know  nothing  of  tlieir 
family  life,'  was  the  univCTsal  reply  to  my  questions.  '  Now  that  the 
English  have  brought  their  families^  their  habits,  and  their  luxuries, 
and  settled  down  in  the  country,  there  is  a  greater  barrier  between 
the  two  races  than  in  the  old  fighting  days.' " 

Mrs.  Guthrie  was  unacquamted  with  any  of  the  languages, 
Mahratti,  Hindostani,  Gujerati,  Canarese,  or  Telegu,  of  the  various 
people  with  whom  she  was  brought  in  contact  in  Western  India  or 
the  Deccan,  so  could  only  make  acquaintance  with  those  among 
them  who  spoke  English,  and  among  these  were  not  the  women  of 
the  better  classes.  She  feared  too  to  give  unintentional  ofEence  by 
any  approach  to  f  amiharity  with  the  few  to  whom  she  was  introduced. 
In  on  J  case  she  need  not  have  been  anxious  on  this  point.  She  was 
staying  at  Bejapur,  the  ancient  Mohammedan  city  and  fort  before 
mentioned,  and  visiting  the  ruins  of  beautiful  palaces,  mosques,  and 
tombs,  remaining  there.  The  royal  Kozah  or  mausoleum  was  the 
abode  of  a  Brahmin,  a  government  ofiicer.  It  was  tilled  with  books. 
Sanscrit  works  were  in  one  comer,  scientific  French  books  in  another. 
In  others,  English  literature,  histories,  biographies,  &c.,  nor  was 
poetry  forgotten.  **  I  had  lingered  behind  the  rest  of  the  party  and 
imagined  that  I  was  alone,  when  I  felt  that  some  one  was  near.  I 
looked  up  aud  caught  sight  of  a  woman  who  was  seated  in  a  dim 
comer  intently  regarding  me.  I  exclaimed,  *Who  is  that?' 
*  The  mother  of  the  books,'  was  the  reply.  She  was  also,  I  found, 
the  mother  of  the  Brahmin  who  owned  them.*' 

Having  been  informed  that  it  would  be  considered  gracious  if 
before  leaving  the  neighbourhood  she  called  upon  "^  the  mother  of 
the  books,"  Mrs.  Guthrie  paid  her  a  visit  of  ceremony.  "  We  found 
her  seated  in  state  in  the  tomb.  I  made  a  curtsey,  she  smiled  and 
inclined  her  head.  She  was  very  lively,  and  entered  into  voluble 
discourse  with  my  host,  who  interpreted  a  few  of  her  sentences. 
She  was  anxious  to  make  excuse  ior  the  plainness  of  her  dress. 
She  was  a  widow,  and  not  allowed  to  wear  jewellery  and  pretty 
things.  I  looked  at  the  graceful  folds  of  her  crimson  sari,  and  with 
a  shmg  of  the  shoulders  pointed  to  my  tasteless  black  dress.  I 
waited  patiently  for  the  sentence  with  which  the  most  polite 
natives  dismiss  their  guests,  *Now  you  may  go,'  but  as  it  did 
not  come  I  rose  and  put  out  my  hand  with  a  smile,  upon  which  the 
old  lady,  much  pleased,  threw  herself  upon  my  neck  and  gave  me 
as  hearty  a  cuddle  as  I  had  received  for  many  a  long  day.  The 
puttah-wallahs,  who  were  standing  in  a  row,  laughed,  so  did  we. 
The  old  lady  joined  in,  and  that  was  the  last  I  saw  of  the  mother 
of  the  books." 

Beyond  a  few  incidental  notes,  Mrs.  Guthrie  gives  no  allusion  to 
direct  Mission  work.  She  speaks  of  a  school  for  low-caste  girls 
connected  with  the  London  Society's  Mission  at  Belgaum,  and  of 
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j600  famine  orphans  whom  she  saw  under  the  charge  of  the  Bale 
Missionaries  near  Hubli,  and  her  accounts  of  these,  with  a  change  of 
situation  and  figures,  might  probably  do  almost  equally  well  as 
descriptions  of  some  of  the  Mission  schools  in  connection  with  our 
own  Association.  The  following  notice  relates  to  a  Government 
Girls'  School  in  which  no  religious  instruction  is  given,  and  in  which 
only  high-caste  children  are  received.  It  will  explain  why  needle- 
work takes  such  a  prominent  place  in  the  education  given  by  our 
Zenana  teachers  : — "In  the  middle  of  the  room  was  a  table  covered 
with  indifEerent  specimens  of  fancy  work.  This  sort  of  needlework 
is  all  that  Eastern  females  (with  the  exception  of  the  Parsee  ladies, 
who  can  embroider  beautifully  in  ailks)  ever  accomplish.  To 
Europeans  it  seems  to  be  an  inversion  of  the  order  of  nature,  that 
all  useful  needlework  should  be  in  the  hands  of  men.  In  Poona 
I  was  often  diverted  by  seeing  the  driver  of  a  hired  vehicle  which 
conveyed  parties  to  the  places  where  the  bands  played,  get  quietly 
off  his  box,  squat  down  in  front  of  his  horse,  take  out  his  needle- 
work, and  sew  away  with  the  most  patient  industry.  The  master 
of  this  school  was  a  proficient  in  the  art  of  embroidering  the  soft 
woollen  shawls  formerly  so  prized  in  England.  Hindus  have  not 
only  a  wonderfully  fine  sense  of  touch,  but  greatly  appreciate  beauty 
of  form  and  colour.'* 

We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  books  for  a  description  of 
Ahmednagar,  with  its  fort  and  palace,  as  well  as  of  many  other 
places  of  interest.  In  spite  of  much  careless  inaccuracy  which 
would  lead  one  to  suppose  the  books  had  not  been  finally  corrected 
by  their  writer,  their  perusal  will  well  repay  those  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  part  of  India  of  which  they  treat 

In  conclusion,  we  will  give  a  fable  from  Hindu  mythology  on 
Mrs.  Guthrie's  authority,  and  ask  our  friends  to  apply  it  to  the  work 
of  our  Society  : — ".When  Rama  was  desirous  of  crossing  to  Ceylon 
in  pursuit  of  his  wife  Sita,  who  had  been  carried  away  from  him, 
he  applied  to  Nala,  the  monkey-chief,  to  build  a  bridge  for  him 
across  the  strait.  This,  Nala,  with  the  assistance  of  Hounaman, 
the  monkey-god,  undertook  to  do.  When  they  had  built  a  part  of 
the  bridge,  hundreds  of  little  grey  squirrels  came  to  assist.  They 
rolled  themselves  in  the  dust,  and  going  to  the  bridge  shook  it  off, 
thus  effectually  filling  up  the  crevices.  But  Hounaman  was  jealous 
of  them,  and  threw  numbers  into  the  sea,  imtil  Rama  interfered  in 
their  behalf,  saying,  '  Why  dost  thou  dishonour  the  squirrels  1  Let 
every  one  contribute  to  the  work  according  to  his  ability.*  There- 
upon he  let  them  help  as  they  could.  Nevertheless  there  has  been 
ill-will  between  the  monkeys  and  squirrels  from  that  day  to  the 
present" 

»     C.  A.  P. 

DELHI. 

Repoets  of  the  Zenana  Missionaries. 

IN  a  former  number  of  "The  Grain  of  Mustard  Seed"  (June 
1881),  a  short  sketch  was  given  of  the  past  history  of  Ddhi  and 
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its  Zenana  Mission.  It  will  be  interesting  to  learn  from  the  letters  of 
the  ladies  engaged  in  this  Mission  the  actual  progress  of  the  work 
during  the  past  year. 

Miss  Boyd  thus  writes  in  October : — 

"  My  work  up  to  June  of  this  year  was  pretty  much  the  same  as 
described  in  my  last  report,  except  that  since  February  I  began 
visiting  and  teaching  in  the  Chamar  basties,  confined  to  the  district 
of  Duryegunjj  and  later  on  I  was  able  to  take  up  some  more  basties 
(villages)  connected  with  the  district  about  Kalan  Masjid.  In  June 
I  made  over  entire  charge  of  the  Hindi  Schools  to  Miss  Teesdale,  and 
gave  three  of  the  Mohammedan  Branch  Schools  to  Miss  Du  Bordieux, 
retaining  only  charge  of  two,  the  Mohammedan  Normal  School  and 
the  Kutub  Branch  School.  This  arrangement  left  me  free  to  devote 
more  time  to  Zenana  visiting,  and  I  have  thus  been  able  to  open 
some  new  Zenanas  amoug  the  upper  classes.  At  present  I  have 
seventeen  pupils,  ten  Hindi  and  seven  Mohammedau,  and  these,  with 
two  exceptions,  had  never  been  visited  by  a  lady  before.  Many  of 
them  are  beginners,  and  the  work  of  teaching  the  alphabet  was 
rather  tedious,  but  I  was  helped  in  this  by  one  of  the  younger 
teachers.  It  might  interest  you  to  have  a  few  particulars  of  some 
of  these  pupils.  No.  1  house  is  the  Hindi  Zenana  I  mentioned  in  my 
last  report,  contaioing  three  women  and  two  girls ;  the  number  has 
increased  to  six,  for  two  of  the  boys  of  the  family,  aged  fifteen  and 
seventeen  respectively,  married  in  March  at  Pattiala,  their  native 
place,  and  brought  home  their  brides  to  Delhi.  The  youngest,  a  girl 
of  ten  years  only,  stayed  two  months,  but  she  made  good  use  of  tlie 
time  in  learning  to  read  and  knit ;  she  was  nearly  through  the 
*Kaida'  or  Urdu  Primer,  and  was  able  to  write  almost  all  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  on  her  ^  lakti,'  or  wooden  writing-board.  The 
other  girl,  who  is  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  has  not  gone  back  to 
her  father's  house,  she  being  considered  old  enough  to  stay.  She  is 
getting  on  nicely ;  though  by  no  means  a  sharp  girl,  she  is  wonder- 
fully persevering  and  most  desirous  to  improve ;  no  matter  how  much 
of  the  house  work  is  given  her  to  do,  she  takes  care  never  to  miss 
a  lesson.  The  second  youngest  daughter  of  the  house,  ^  Maharani,' 
a  pretty  little  girl  of  nine  years,  was  married  in  May,  and  1  with  three 
others  went  to  see  the  ceremony.  I  will  try  and  give  you  a  de- 
scription of  it.  The  bridegroom,  a  boy  of  eleven  years,  came  witli 
his  parents  and  uncles  from  Pattiala  a  week  before  the  marriage, 
and  they  were  entertained  all  the  time  at  the  expense  of  the  bride's 
father.  For  three  days  before  the  marriage  the  Httle  girl  had  to 
dress  in  a  coarse  red  *  sari ; '  all  her  jewels  were  taken  off,  and  in 
place  of  them  she  wore  a  necklet  called  a  *  kandhi,'  composed  of  a 
piece  of  cocoanut,  a  large  dried  date,  a  betel  nut,  an  iron  ring,  and 
three  or  four  other  things  strung  together.  Twined  about  her  arms 
and  hanging  from  her  wrists  were  long  chains  of  shells  and  pieces 
of  cocoanut  strung  together.  She  looked  very  shy  and  wretched 
the  day  I  went  to  teach,  and  instead  of  her  usual  merry  look  and 
noisy  chatter,  she  crept  to  the  back  of  my  chair  and  sat  quietly 
there  like  a  demure  little  mouse.  I  could  not  manage  to  provoke  a 
smile,  or  get  her  to  look  up.    On  the  night  of  the  marriage,  as  we 
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entered  the  honse,  the  first  thing  that  met  our  eyes  was  the  *  chang^re/ 
or  feast  of  sweetmeats,  presented  by  the  bride's  father  to  the  bride- 
groom and  his  reIation3.  A  large  hall  was  spread  with  a  new 
carpet,  and  over  this  was  laid  a  thick  white  cloth,  and  then  the  flat 
large  round  brass  dishes  were  placed  in  order  close  to  each  other, 
each  dish  containing  a  different  kind  of  confectionery ;  we  were  not 
asked  to  partake  of  any,  but  they  treated  us  to  as  much  iced 
lemonade  as  we  could  drink,  and  we  were  glad  of  it,  for  the  night 
was  very  hot.  We  were  then  taken  to  the  inner  court  allotted 
exclusively  to  the  women,  and  there  we  saw  the  *  bedi,'  a  sort  of 
booth  or  bower  erected  in  the  centre  of  the  court,  and  formed '  of 
tall  plantain  stocks  and  split  bamboo,  about  eight  feet  high;  the  top 
was  decorated  very  tastefully  with  leaves  interspersed  with  peaches, 
plantains,  pomegranates,  and  dried  fruits  and  nuts,  covered  over 
with  silver  paper  and  drooping  round  like  a  handsome  fringe. 
Suspended  just  over  this  booth  by  ropes  attached  to  the  four  comers 
of  the  court  were  three  or  four  earthen  cups,  containing  some  rice, 
a  betel  nut,  and  a  couple  of  pice  ;  this  was  done  for  good  luck  and 
called  *Tanni.*  The  floor  of  the  booth  was  of  soft  earth,  and  the 
chief  '  Prohith,'  or  priest,  consecrated Jt  by  sprinkling  it  over  with 
sand  and  flour,  and  marking  it  out  in  two  squares,  the  smaller  one 
within  the  larger.  The  outer  square  for  the  parties  immediately 
engaged  in  the  ceremony  to  occupy,  and  the  inner  square  further 
divided  into  nine  spaces,  each  space  allotted  to  a  separate  god,  and 
the  whole  nine  called  *  nawagiva.'  A  long  low  wooden  stool  was 
placed  on  one  side  of  the  outer  square,  and  here  sat  the  bridegroom 
and  bride,  he  arrayed  in  red  muslin  and  tinsel  with  a  fantastic  crown 
on  his  head,  and  garlands  of  flowers  suspended  from  it  on  either 
side  of  his  face.  The  bride  was  dressed  in  the  same  coarse  red 
*  sari,'  and  had  a  small  flat  square  bundle  fixed  on  the  top  of  her 
head,  and  over  this  a  red  *  chaddar,'  her  feet  were  weighted  with 
heavy  silver  anklets  that  were  constantly  slipping  off,  for  they  were 
much  too  large  and  clumsy  for  the  little  feet.  The  square  bundle 
worn  on  the  head  is  called  the  *sohagpura,'  and  is  given  by  the 
bridegroom ;  it  contains  sundry  little  packets  of  powder,  the  meaning 
of  which  I  do  not  remember.  Opposite  the  bride  and  bridegroom  sat 
the  chief  priest,  to  his  right  sat  the  family  priest  of  the  bridegroom's 
party,  and  to  his  left  the  priest  of  the  bride's  family.  The  girl's 
father  sat  next  her,  and  the  boy's  father  next  him  ;  each  had 
an  earthen  pot  close  by  to  receive  copper  and  silver  coin.  Now  the 
ceremony  begins.  The  boy  has  to  do  puja  in  the  name  of  each  of 
the  nine  gods,  the  priest  goes  on  muttering,  and  the  boy  just  does  as 
he  is  directed,  throws  rose  petals,  or  flour,  rice,  or  yellow  powder,  on 
each  of  the  spaces  in  turn;  every  time  he  is  ordered  to  throw 
anything,  his  father  has  to  put  three  pice  or  an  anna  into  his  earthen 
pot.  When  he  has  finished,  the  bride  has  to  go  through  all  the  like 
performances  with  the  help  of  her  father,  and  he  now  takes  his  turn 
at  filling  his  earthen  pot  with  pice.  You  will  understand  that  these 
vessels  are  pretty  full  by  the  time  the  marriage  is  completed,  and 
they  are  then  taken  by  the  family  priest  of  each  party  in  addition 
to  their  fixed  fees.    When  the  gods  have  been  duly  worshipped,  one 
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of  the  girl's  hands  is  taken  and  a  mixture  of  flour  and  water  put 
into  it,  then  one  of  the  boy's  hands  is  made  to  cover  hers  ;  she  now 
places  her  other  hand  over  his,  and  he  places  his  spare  hand  over 
hers.  In  this  position  they  are  bound  together  by  a  cord  while  the 
chief  priest  mutters  a  few  words  and  throws  something  into  a  fire 
he  has  already  kindled ;  the  hands  are  then  loosed,  and  the  girPs  sari 
is  now  tied  to  the  boy*s  coat,  and  thus  bound  they  walk  round  the 
fire  three  times,  the  girl  leading;  the  fourth  round  they  change 
places,  the  boy  now  leads  and  the  girl  follows.  This  last  round 
completes  the  marriage.    The  priest  now  makes  a  long  speech  to 

the  effect  that (mentioning  the  bridegroom)  the  son  of , 

and  the  grandson  of ,  and  the  great  grandson  of ,  and  the 

great  great  grandson  of  -. — ,  is  given  in  marriage  with  all  the 
observed  rites  of  the  Hindu  faith,  to  the  Maharani,  the  daughter 

of  ,  and  granddaughter  of  ,  and  great  granddaughter 

of ,  and  great  great  granddaughter  of ,  &c.    After  this 

two  brass  plates  are  produced  by  the  two  family  priests.  The 
bridegroom's  father  puts  a  rupee  on  his  plate  for  every  member  of 
his  family,  whether  dead  or  alive ;  the  money  collected  in  this  way 
is  made  over  to  the  bride's  father,  and  he  in  turn  does  likewise,  so 
that  it  is  a  sort  of  mutual  exchange,  unless,  as  it  happened  in  this 
case,  that  the  bride  could  boast  a  larger  number  of  kinsfolk,  so  her 
father  was  the  loser  by  so  many  rupees, 

"I  am  sure  I  have  fairly  tired  you  with  this  long  description. 
I  will  now  say  a  little  about  some  of  the  other  Zenanas.  No.  2  and 
No.  3  are  also  Hindi,  but  aie  not  yet  through  the  first  book ;  they 
can  write  short  words  and  are  learning  to  knit  socks.  No.  4  is  a 
Mohammedan  house  I  opened  in  June,  £hey  are  of  the  Wahabi  sect, 
and  very  bigoted.  The  women  are  well  informed,  they  read  and  write 
in  Urdu,  know  a  little  Persian,  and  have  learnt  the  Koran  by  heart. 
Three  of  them  have  done  the  *'  Hajj "  or  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  (con- 
sidered a  very  meritorious  duty  for  a  Mohammedan),  and  in  addition 
to  this  they  have  set  up  a  school  in  their  own  house  where  they  take  it 
in  turn  to  teach  between  thirty  and  forty  little  boys  and  girls  to  chant 
verses  from  the  Koran  in  Arabic.  This  is  quite  voluntary  work,  the 
parents  of  the  little  ones  do  not  pay  any  fees,  and  are  quite  glad 
to  have  their  children  taught,  but  I  doubt  much  if  the  children 
appreciate  this  zeal  on  their  behalf,  for  they  are  thumped  and  ^ 
pinched  unmercifully  when  they  make  mistakes.  I  was  called  to 
teach  Persian  to  two  girls  of  seventeen,  and  Urdu  to  a  girl  of 
eleven  years  of  age.  At  first  I  found  the  work  very  trying,  for  the 
women  were  rude  in  their  manners,  and  very  unappreeiative ;  besides, 
I  found  the  noise  occasioned  by  the  shouting  of  forty  voices  quite 
overpowering.  I  bore  it  patiently  for  the  first  four  or  five  visits, 
and  then  I  ventured  to  suggest  that  the  children  should  be  made  to 
learn  more  quietly.  This  however  was  more  than  they  cpuld  promise, 
but  they  removed  the  difficulty  by  allowing  me  to  give  my  lessons 
in  a  small  room  away  from  the  noise,  which  was  used  by  one  of  the 
young  men  as  his  private  study.  I  get  on  pleasantly  enough  now, 
for  I  am  left  undisturbed  with  my  three  pupils,  who,  I  believe, 
are  growing  to  like  me  ;  they  prepare  their  lessons,  and  are  quiet, 
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attentive,  and  intelligent  The  two  older  girls  are  half  through  the 
Persian  first  book,  and  can  now  write  short  sentences  correctly  to 
dictation.  They  have  also  learnt  to  write  figures,  and  are  able  to 
do  small  sums  in  addition.  I  make  a  practice  of  teacliing  a  verse 
of  Scripture  at  every  visit ;  they  have  as  yet  made  no  objection  to 
this.  No.  6  house  contains  two  women,  one  about  sixty-five  years 
of  age  and  the  other  about  nineteen.  The  latter  is  granddaughter 
to  the  former ;  her  father  is  a  Christian,  and  one  of  our  catechists  ; 
but  sad  to  relate,  this  poor  girl,  though  baptized  when  an  infant  in 
the  Christian  faith,  chooses  to  be  called  a  Mohammedan,  that  she 
may  live  with  her  grandmother,  to  whom  she  is  very  much  attached. 
My  object  in  visiting  here  is  to  try  and  influence  the  girl  by  reading 
and  explaining  the  New  Testament.  They  both  listen  attentively, 
and  always  welcome  me  warmly,  but  I  have  not  jet  seen  any  signs 
of  conviction  in  either.  No.  6  house  contains  two  pupils,  but  one 
is  often  absent,  the  other  is  a  beginner.  She  is  about  twenty  years 
of  age,  quiet  and  gentle,  but  very  slow.  No.  7  house  contains  one 
pupil,  a  bright  pleasant-looking  young  woman,  about  twenty-two 
years  of  age ;  she  used  to  live  at  Riwarri,  and  was  first  taught  there 
by  Mrs.  Seymour.  I  have  only  lately  taken  her  up ;  she  is  reading 
the  Hindi  third  book,  and  is  learning  to  knit  stockings.  I  have  only 
been  to  her  three  times.  She  is  at  present  away  at  her  father's 
house,  and  her  husband  tells  me  she  is  ill  and  will  not  return  for 
some  weeks. 

**  I  will  now,  before  closing,  say  a  few  words  of  my  work  in 
the  basties.  I  visit  chiefly  the  wives  of  the  Christian  Chamars, 
most  of  whom  are  still  heathen,  and  intensely  ignorant.  I  show 
and  explain  Bible  pictures,  talk  and  sing  'bhajans'  to  them,  and 
such  of  them  as  come  forward  as  inquirers  I  prepare  for  baptism, 
by  teaching  and  explaining  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Ten  Commandments, 
and  Creed.  Very  often  when  talking  to  one  woman  I  get  a  dozen 
or  more  round  me,  and  then  I  take  the  opportunity  of  speaking  a 
word  in  season  to  all  present,  and  if  it  happens  to  be  an  evening 
for  the  bastie  prayer  meeting  I  generally  manage  to  persuade  some 
of  them  to  come  with  me  to  it.  The  work  amongst  these  poor 
women  is  often  very  discouraging,  for  their  standard  of  morality  is 
very  low,  and  it  is  difficult  to  convince  them  of  sin ;  they  are  so  self- 
satisfied  and  indifferent  to  their  spiritual  welfare,  the  body  is  all 
they  care  about.  However,  it  is  not  for  me  to  look  for  results ;  we 
have  only  to  sow  in  faith  and  hope,  and  in  God's  good  time  fruit 
will  spring  forth  from  even  these  poor  despised  ones  to  the  glory  of 
His  Name." 

Miss  L.  King's  Report  is  as  follows : — 

"  My  work  is  among  the  Hindus.  I  visit  each  one  of  my  Zenanas 
twice  a  week  ;  it  is  quite  a  pleasure  to  see  how  happy  they  are  when 
I  come,  and  so  anxious  to  learn.  The  other  day  I  was  called  into  a 
new  Zenana ;  the  woman  did  not  know  her  alphabet,  but  wished  to 
know  how  long  it  would  take  her  to  be  able  to  write  a  letter.  They 
are  all  very  anxious  to  write  letters,  and  often  very  impatient ;  when 
they  see  they  are  not  rapidly  improving  they  wish  to  give  it  up, 
but  1  always  tell  them  to  have   a  little  patience  and  they  will 
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soon  learn.  They  are  very  fond  of  bhajans  (hymns).  I  can  always 
get  them  to  learn  them  quickly,  but  the  tunes  they  put  them  to  are 
very  amusing.  Sometimes  they  make  me  sing  about  four  hymns ; 
poor  old  women  sitting  by  also  enjoy  them.  I  have  often  seen 
them  crying  and  saying  how  very  true  and  beautiful  they  are.  I 
trust  that  I  may  be  sowing  the  seed  in  their  hearts  by  these  simple 
little  hymns.  I  have  one  trying  little  pupil  nine  years  old  ;  it  is  a 
marvel  to  me  if  she  will  ever  get  through  the  first  book.  Her, 
husband,  who  is  about  three  times  her  age,  expects  to  find  her 
rapidly  improving  every  day.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  two  such 
bright  dear  little  girls,  Putto  and  Bibo  ;  one  has  lately  begun  the 
first  book  in  Hindi,  and  the  other  ip  going  over  the  third  a  second 
time,  besides  doing  dictation  very  nicely.  Another  very  old 
pupil  reads  the  Testament  in  Hindi,  and  sings  bhajans  very  sweetly. 
It  is  wonderful  how  she  manages  to  suit  her  voice  exactly  to  ours. 
She  is  very  sensible,  and  not  at  all  bigoted  like  the  rest :  we  often 
have  nice  little  conversations..  Some  of  them  have  such  silly 
notions  of  idol  worship,  it  is  quite  painful  to  witness.  On  the  whole 
I  find  them  very  grateful  and  anxious  to  learn.  I  have  not  been 
working  very  regularly  in  Delhi,  having  been  sent  for  a  short 
time  to  Rewarri.  The  work  at  Rewarri  is  very  interesting,  the 
people  are  so  simple  and  anxious  to  learn.  Besides  working  in  the 
Zenanas  I  used  to  help  in  the  schools." 

Miss  Du  BoRDiEUX  thus  describes  some  of  the  schools  in  which 
she  has  been  more  particularly  engaged  : — 

"  I  am  going  to  try  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  three  Moham- 
medan Girls'  Branch  Schools  which  were  made  over  to  me  last  May 
by  Miss  Boyd,  who  had  the  management  of  them  before.  They 
consist  altogether  of  sixty-two  children.  I  have  had  them  such  a 
little  while  that  I  am  afraid  there  will  be  nothing  particularly  in- 
teresting to  write  about.  Their  ages  vary  from  three  to  thirteen. 
I  think  they  are  very  persevering  and  bright  little  children  ;  they 
learn  geography,  arithmetic,  Persian  Second  Book,  Holroyd's 
Fourth  Urdu  Reader,  and  Scripture.  They  seem  to  be  getting  on 
very  nicely  in  everything  but  arithmetic,  in  which  they  are  very 
deficient ;  it  is  quite  a  labour  to  instil  into  their  minds  the  method 
in  which  the  sums  ought  to  be  worked  out,  but  this  I  hope  will  be 
overcome  by  a  little  patience  and  perseverance.  I  told  the 
Christian  teacher  to  read  and  explain  to  the  pupils  a  chapter  from 
the  New  Testament  every  morning,  which  was  done  for  two  or 
three  days,  after  which  I  was  informed  by  the  other  Mohammedan 
teachers  that  the  parents  of  the  pupils  intended  withdrawing  their 
children  if  I  continued  having  the  Testament  taught ;  but  I  took 
no  notice  of  what  they  said,  for  I  felt  sure  it  was  made  up  be- 
tween themselves,  as  I  had  noticed  that  the  children  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  Scripture  lessons  very  much,  and  of  their  own  accord 
asked  me  to  teach  them  verses  from  the  Bible  every  day,  and  if  I 
omit  doing  so,  always  take  care  to  remind  me  of  the  omission.  In- 
stead of  being  withdrawn  their  numbers  are  increasing.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  they  take  in  the  full  meaning  of  all  they  learn, 
and  no  doubt  it  will  take  a  long  time  for  them  to  believe  in  Christ 
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as  the  Saviour,  their  parents  being  so  bigoted ;  but  we  can  only 
trust  and  pray  that  their  young  minds  may  in  time  be  impressed 
with  God's  Holy  Truth.  I  shall  also  try  to  say  something  about 
the  Industrial  School  which  was  made  over  to  me  last  June.  The 
object  of  this  school  is  principally  to  promote  a  spirit  of  industry 
among  the  poorer  class  of  Mohamniedans,  who  through  some  cause 
or  another  are  left  quite  destitute.  They  are  employed  in  making 
many  useful  things ;  they  are  also  able  to  make  a  sort  of  lace  which 
is  very  pretty  and  much  admired,  and  have  succeeded  in  imitating 
the  Breton  lace  which  is  so  popular  just  now,  and  answers  the  purpose 
very  well.  Although  we  receive  a  good  many  orders  from  out- 
stations,  yet  the  proceeds  do  not  cover  half  the  expenses.  Even 
these  poor  women  are  so  independent  that  it  was  quite  an  effort 
to  try  and  get  them  to  hear  the  Bible  read ;  they  used  always  to  in- 
terrupt the  person  reading  with  such  foolish  questions  and  remarks, 
that  I  was  obliged  to  give  it  up  and  read  other  religious  books,  such 
as  the  Pilgrirn's  Progress,  for  their  instruction,  but  I  sincerely  hope 
that  in  time  they  will  be  more  willing  not  only  to  have  the  Bible 
read,  but  to  receive  it,  and  openly  acknowledging  themselves  true 
soldiers  of  their  Heavenly  Master,  wait  for  that  blessed  hope  and  the 
glorious  appearing  of  the  great  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ" 
The  reports  of  the  other  teachers,  which  are  of  an  equally 
interesting  character,  will  be  given  next  month. 


LETTERS  FOR  OUR  WORKING  PARTIES. 
CAPETOWN. 

SO  many  friends  in  England  are  interested  in  the  great  work 
carried  on  amongst  the  mixed  population  of  Capetown  by 
Miss  Arthur,  by  the  sisters  at  St.  Michael*  s  Home,  and  by  Canon 
Lightfoot,  to  each  of  whom  a  large  box  of  clothing  is  annually 
despatched  by  the  Ladies'  Association,  that  we  feel  sure  an 
authentic  list  of  the  articles  found  most  useful  there  will  be 
generally  acceptable. 

Miss  Arthur,  in  kind  compliance  with  the  request  of  a  friend,  gives 
the  following  very  useful  information  : — 

**  Let  me  give  you,  according  to  •  your  kind  permission,  some  in- 
formation as  to  what  I  and  my  helpers  find  most  serviceable  for 
our  Mission  school  children  amongst  the  things  so  generously 
provided  by  the  Ladies'  Association  for  clothing  them. 

"  In  Capetown  parents  aim  at  respectability  in  the  way  of 
garments  for  their  offspring ;  as  much  as  possible  after  English 
patterns  and  customs ;  the  coloured  and  mixed  race  more  especially 
so.  Therefore  every  kind  of  clothing,  outer  or  under,  cannot  be 
made  too  closely  in  accordance  with  such  as  may  be  worn  in 
England  by  the  poor. 

Our  climate  consists  of  summer  and  winter*  The  mid-seasons 
cannot  be  divided  as  in  Europe.  Our  cold  arises  from  the  humidity 
produced  by  rain.     We  have  no  frost  or  bracing  air.    The  bright 
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autumn  of  England  represents  our  prime  winter  days,  the  summer 
our  spring,  at  least  this  is  my  notion  after  many  years'  sojourn  at 
Capetown  and  its  surroundings,  though  I  may  not  judge  correctly. 

**  Ages  of  children  most  requiring  help  are  from  eight  to  twelve, 
the  larger  the  better  for  boys,  infants  being  more  easily  clothed, 
like  girls.  We  always  have  to  make  up  as  we  can  for  our  boys, 
who  are  as  prone  as  the  gentler  sex  to  appreciate  personal 
appearance. 

"  Subjoined  is  a  rough  list  of  things  valued  most.  The  reward 
hags,  toys,  &c.,  are  simply  named  because  sometimes  we  receive  a 
few,  but  of  course  we  do  not  expect  them.  1  beg  to  tender  my  very 
hearty  thanks  for  the  boxes  so  eagerly  looked  for  and  so  thoroughly 
appreciated. 

"  For  Girls — Unbleached  calico  nightgowns,  the  larger  the  better, 
made  yoke  pattern,  gussets  to  sleeves,  also  chemises  with  gussets  to 
sleeves.  Flannel  petticoats,  lindsey  petticoats,  grey  cotton  petti- 
coats of  material  same  as  now  used  for  lining  ladies*  dresses,  to  be 
had  in  London  for  SJd.  per  yard.  Any  material  made  for  elder 
girls  with  skirt  and  jacket  is  very  useful ;  serves  first  as  dress,  then 
as  petticoat  when  shabby.  If  of  regatta  shirting  or  galatea,  frocks 
made  princess  robe  (the  favourite  pattern)  trimmed  with  plain  blue 
braid  round  the  wrist,  neck,  and  waistband,  are  warm  enough  for 
the  winter,  and  will  be  worn  on  Sundays,  or  jacket  and  skirt  equally 
useful.  For  summer,  print  dresses  made  as  above,  buff  with  black 
spot  pretty  and  seasonable — coloured  people  are  fond  of  buff,  it 
suits  their  complexion — or  lilac  is  ever  welcome,  can  be  had  at  4fe?. 
per  yard.  If  for  smaller  girls,  the  yoke  pattern,  like  nightgowns, 
only  gored,  with  gusset  under  sleeves,  is  vpry  useful  and  durable, 
no  matter  of  what  material;  or  princess  robe  with  waistband. 
Aprons  of  course  holland,  print,  or  regatta  shirting,  with  pockets, 
some  with  bibs,  trimmed  with  white  braid,  kept  for  working  after- 
noons, make  the  girls  take  pride  in  respectable  appearance.  Stays, 
to  fasten  in  front,  made  of  bits  of  cloth  or  bed-twill  lined  with 
calico  are  useful.  Knitted  or  other  stockings,  also  cotton  for 
knitting,  as  they  learn  how  to  knit.  Pocket-handkerchiefs,  work- 
bags  as  rewards,  story-books  for  reading  whilst  at  work,  pictures  or 
cards,  thimbles,  puzzle-games  for  recreation  on  week-days  are  often 
wanted ;  needles,  scissors,  &c.  Sun-bonnets  of  holland  or  print 
much  required  ;  the  same  made  of  lindsey  for  the  winter.  Knitted 
comforters  for  delicate  children. 

^^  For  Boys, — Shirts  of  regatta  shirting  best,  unbleached  ditto. 
Trousers  of  regatta  shirting,  also  unbleached  ditto.  Caps  made  of 
odds  and  ends.  Loose  jackets  of  holland  or  regatta  shirting. 
Knickerbockers  of  either  of  above  materials  for  dmall  boys,  who  will 
not  wear  unbleached  outer  clothing." 
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NOTICES. 


.  Jan.  2, 1882. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  AND  DONATIONS. 


NOVKMBEB,   1881. 


Misses  HarshaU 5  0 

Rt.  Paul's,  Princes  Park 2    k  2 

Bf  Mrs.  H.  Vanghan       ...    ...  11  10  6 

Mrs.  Clabon 4    5  0 

Gillingham,  by  Rev.  J.  Deane  8  15  8 

Comwood.byMiss  Bartholomew  8  14  0 

Bv  Miss  Woodward 11    9  8 

Bf  Miss  Clarke 3  18  6 

Odd  Rode     510 

Budleigh  Salterton    10    1  6 

By  Miss  0.  BusseU    18  6 

By  Miss  Meek     8    2  U 

Mrs.  Weare 10  0 

St.  Asaph,  by  Mrs.  Bonnor     ...  5  14  0 

Forest  Row 1114  11 

By  Miss  OUivant       79    6  9 

Clifton,  by  Miss  Swayne 0  17  6 

St.   Markka,  Hamilton  Terrace  20    0  0 

Lady  Emma  Talbot 8    0  0 

Carlisle,  by  Mrs.  Chalker       ...  12  10  6 

Mrs.  Carter 10  0 

Hawkhurst,byMrs.DeringAdams  6    0  0 

Misses  LegroB 7    0  0 

St.  Gabriel's,  Pimlico      8    7  0 


By  Miss  Shnldham    

Faversham,  by  Mrs.  Giraud  ... 
Morecambe.byRv.M.  H.  Marsden 
Harrogate,  by  Mrs.  Woodd  ... 
Framland,  by  Mrs.  Bellairs    ... 

By  Miss  Ruck  Keene 

^  Mrs.  H.  Wingfield      

Sydenham,  by  Mrs.  Davidson... 

Ftitney,  by  Miss  Hughes 

Miss  Dukinfleld  ... 

St.   Mary  Abbots.  Kensington 

§Y  Rev.  Dr.  Strachan      
amham     

Miss  R.  E.  Flood      

Holy  Trinity,  Milton 

Trowbridge,  by  Mrs.  Clarke  ... 
Basingstoke,  by  Mrs.  Hatfield 
Smallwood,  by  Mrs.  Williams... 

Miss  E.  Bullock 

Moor  Allerton,  by  Mrs.  Dawson 

By  Miss  H.  Arrowsmith 

Dunsforth,  by  Mrs.  Sykes 

By  Miss  Hope  Edwards   

By  Miss  C.  Lowe      

(To  be  etmtinued.) 


£     9. 

d. 
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0 

7  14 

6 

6  0 

0 

17  10 

0 

25  16 

4 

4  15 
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2  0 

0 

27  7 

0 

8  16 

8 

9  0 

0 

4  3 

6 

16  0 

0 

1  8 
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4  4 

0 

6  9 

0 

11  1 
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1  10 

0 

4  8 
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1  1 
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1  10 

0 

1  6 

0 

10  2 

6 

1  10 

0 

10 
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PARCELS  OP  WORK  AND  CLOTHING 

Received  up  to  December  Ist, 

Wells  Association,  by  Miss  Branckers.  Shalford  Working  Party,  by  Mrs.  Phelips. 
Derby  Association,  by  Mrs.  G.  Taylor.  Finborough  and  Harleston  Association,  by 
MissBussell.  Finedon  Working  Party,  by  Miss  A.  Mackworth.  Taverham  Associ- 
ation, by  Miss  Harrison.  Currieglass  Association,  by  Mrs.  Longfield.  Huyton 
Association,  by  Mrs.  Penrhyn.  St.  Mary's  Church  Association,  by  Mrs.  Finch.  Star- 
ston  Working  Party,  by  Mi«s  Hopper.  Trowbridge  Association,  by  Mrs.  Clarke, 
Teddington  Association,  by  Mrs.  Mant.  Brighton  (St.  Nicholas)  Association,  by  Miss 
Shuldhara  and  Miss  Hesketh.  Brockworth  Working  Party,  by  Mrs.  Bartleet.  Syden- 
ham Association,  by  Mrs.  Davidson.  Hammersmith  Association,  by  Mrs.  Pacey. 
Miss  Staunton,  London.  Llandrinio  Association,  by  Miss  Tarrat.  Winchester  Associ- 
ation, by  Mrs.  McDougall.  Prestbury  Association,  by  Mrs.  Wilson.  Amble  Association, 
by  Mrs.  Medd.  Leckhampton  Association,  by  Miss  Trye.  Ugborough  Association,  by 
Miss  Fixsen.  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  Association,  by  Mrs.  Denton.  Church  Kirk  Associ- 
ation, by  Mrs.  Collins.  Gresford  Association,  by  Mrs.  Smith.  Northampton  (St. 
James)  Association,  by  Miss  Barton.  Lacock  Association,  by  Lady  Awdry.  Dover 
Association,  by  Miss  Flower.  Tickencote  Working  Party,  by  Mrs.  Long.  Lady  Philli- 
raore,  London.  Lady  Gwendolen  Herbert,  Putney.  Bromhara  Association,  by  Mrs. 
Starky.  Wigaton  Working  Party,  by  Miss  Romania.  Eingsbridge  Association,  by 
Mrs.  Eady.  

Boxes  will  be  sent  in  January  to  Bombay,  Madagascar,  and  Trichinopoly.  Parcels 
to  be  sent  before  the  15th  of  the  month  to  19,  Delahay  Street,  Westminster,  carriag* 
paid,  with  the  name  of  the  sender  written  outside. 

All  Letters  on  the  business  of  the  Ladies'  Association  (whether  containing  re- 
mittances or  not)  should  be  addressed  to  the  "  Honorary  Secretary,  Ladies'  Associa- 
tion, S.P.Q.,  19,  Delahay  Street,  Westminster,  London,  S.W." 

All  communications  Intended  for  insertion  In  the  Magazine  should  be  sent  to 
Miss  L.  Bullock,  26,  Blandford  Square,  London,  N.W.,  by  the  lOtb  of  the  month. 


The  PublisTLers  wUl  supply  one  copy  monthly  post-free  for  Is.  6d,  a  year, 

two  for  28.  6d.  a  year.     Twelve  copies  of  any  single  number  will  be  seiU 

post-free  for  Is. 

The  First  Volume  may  now  be  had,  botmd  in  cloth,  for  Is.   6d. 
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"The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  to  a  grain  of  mustard  seed, 
which  a  man  took,  and  sowed  in  his  field  :  which  indeed  is 
the  least  of  all  seeds  :  but  when  it  is  grown,  it  is  the 
greatest  among  herbs,  and  becometh  a  tree,  80  that  the 
birds  of  the  air  come  and  lodge  in  the  branches  thereof." 

—St.  Matthew  xiii.  31,  82. 


INDIA  AND  ENGLAND. 


|N  describing^  the  customs  and  habita  of  a  foreign  country 
and  its  people,  the  points  on  which  that  country  differs 
from  our  own  occur  the  most  readily  to  our  minds.  But 
in  speaking  of  a  land  which  is  becoming^  more  and  more 
intimately  connected  with  our  own  country,  let  us  dwell!  more  parti- 
cularly on  certain  points  which  India  snares  in  common  with 
England.  When  an  Indian  comes  to  England,  what  is  the  first 
point  of  connection  between  him  and  the  white-faced  strangers  he 
has  come  to  visit?  Hundreds  of  years  ago,  there  lived  once  in 
India  the  tribe  of  the  Aryans,  who,  when  f)bliged  by  a  Turanian  in- 
vasion to  leave  their  pristine  home,  split  up  into  two  divisions.  One 
of  these  gradually  moved  westward,  and  after  many  centuries  found 
a  resting-place  in  England  and  in  the  ■  adjoining  countries,  and  in 
Uie  language  spoken  by  this  people  has  been  found  an  unmistakable 
connection  with  the  tongue  of  their  primitive- ancestors  on  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian  Sea. 

.  The  other  part  of  the  tribe  had  meanwhile  wandered  eastwards, 
and  after  having  lived  for  some  time  side  by  side  with  the  Iranians 
or  ancient  Persians,  and  having  imbibed  some  of  their  religious 
notions,  which  are  handed  down  in  the  Veda,  they  quarrelled,  and 
tlie  Aryan  tribe  moved  on  again,  and  found  at  last  a  tinal  home  on 
the  plains  of  India.  From  these  facts  we  learn  that  the  original 
ancestors  of  the  Indians  and  the  English  were  the  same,  which  gives 
us  one  point  at  least  in  common.  We  will  now  proceed  to  examine 
another,  namely,  religion.  Indians  on  arriving  in  England  find  a 
complete  absence  of  that  idolatry  which  meets  them  on  every  side 
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in  India.  Here  they  see  no  jmja  performed,  no  procession  in  the 
streets  in  honour  of  the  gods,  neither  do  they  hear  the  voice  of  the 
muezzin,  or 

" .  .  .  .  the  wild  barbaric  din 
Of  drum,  and  trump,  and  fife," 

issuing  from,  any  Brahmin  temple. 

Instead  of  all  this,  an  Indian,  if  he  is  residing  in  one  of  our 
uni verities,  he  will  hear  the  chapel-bells  of  the  different  colleges 
ringing  through  the  early  morning  or  the  evening  air,  and  on  Sunday 
the  church-bells  that  have  for  the  most  part  remained  silent  during 
the  week,  break  out  in  merry  peals,  while  here  and  there  a  softer 
chime  endeavours  to  make  itself  heard  amongst  its  more  noisy 
brethren.  He  willalso  see  the  school-children  in  their  Sunday  best, 
going  in  procession  to  church,  while  streams  of  people  pass  and 
repass  each  other  on  the  same  errand.  If  he  chances  to  go  by  one 
of  those  churches  he  may  perchance  catch  the  sound  of  singing, 
and  pause  for  a  moment  to  listen  to  the  inspiriting  tones.  He  knows 
that  the  Christians  worship  One  whom  they  call  their  Saviour,  but 
probably  it  does  not  occur  to  his  mind  that  there  is  any  connection 
between  that  Saviour  and  tlie  Prajapati  spoken  of  in  his  own  Vedas. 

We  are  told  that  the  "  most  striking  idea  in  the  Vedas  is  the  self- 
offering  of  Prajapati,  the  Purusha,  begotten  before  the  worlds,"  and 
that  he  is  often  caUed  '*  Lord  of  the  creation."  Likewise  in  the 
Sacred  Book  of  the  Christians,  the  most  striking  parts  are  those 
which  relate  to  the  sacrifice  of  their  Saviour ;  one  of  the  articles  o£ 
their  creed  says  that  "  He  is  begotten  before  the  worlds,"  and 
another  that  "  all  things  were  made  by  Him." 
.  My  readers  may  perhaps  be  aware  what  a  prominent  place  sacri- 
fice held  in  the  ancient  Vedic  worship,  and  the  most  important  part 
of  the  Christian's  worship  is  where  they  specially  commemorate  the 
sacrifice  of  their  Saviour,  whose  name,  Jesus,  has  the  same  significa- 
tion as  the  Sanscrit  word  Prajapati. 

Here  then  is  the  second  remarkable  and  unexpected  connection 
between  the  Christians  and  the  Indians,  for  we  see  that  '*  their  own 
Veda  confirms  and  illustrates  Scripture  traditions  and  Scripture 
facts,**  and  in  the  Bible  they  can  find  once  more,  if  they  will,  the 
Saviour  whom  they  had  lost.  Is  not  this  a  powerful  plea  for  the 
study  of  Oriental  sacred  literature,  seeing  that  two  of  the  most  re-r 
markable  books,  the  Bible  and  the  Kig-Veda,  confirm  and  corroborate 
each  other's  statements  in  many  remarkable  ways,  which  nre 
mentioned  at  length  in  Dr.  K.  M.  Bannerjea's  admirable  book  The 
Aryan  Witness^  and  the  two  supplementary  essays,  published  by 
Thacker  and  Spink,  Calcutta — without  which  these  few  remarks 
would  never  have  been  written. 

There  is  one  more  fact  connected  with  the  witness  of  the  Veda 
to  Christ  which  I  should  like  to  bring  more  particularly  before  your 
notice.  The  Veda  calls  Prajapati  Creation's  Lord,  which  fact  is  dis- 
tinctly brought  out  in  connection  with  His  sacrifice.  Now  in  our 
own  Bible  the  first  special  mention  of  our  Saviour  being  ** creation's 
Lord  "  does  not  occur  till  the  New  Testament,  where  we  read  that 
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"  all  things  were  made  by  Him/*  What  a  wonderful  thing  that  in 
those  dim  ages  of  the  world's  history,  such  a  revelation  of  the  truth 
should  have  been  vouchsafed  first  to  the  Indians  before  all  the  other 
Gentile  nations.  The  idolatry  of  India  is  brought  so  prominently 
before  our  eyes,  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  Hinduism  can  have 
anything  good  or  noble  in  it.  An  Indian  and  a  Christian  writer  in 
the  Cambridge  Eeview,  November  23rd,  1881,  p.  94,  says  :— "People 
who  say  such  things,  i.«.,  that  Hinduism  is  one  of  the  most  degra- 
ding and  superstitious  religions  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  are  ignorant 
of  the  history  of  the  religion  that  they  are  talking  about.  Genuine 
Hinduism  as  distinguished  from  the  creed  which  is  followed  under 
tiiat  name  by  the  lower  classes  of  India,  was  purely  Theistic.^^ 

Such  words  remind  us  of  the  very  careful  and  thorough  training 
in  Oriental  studies  that  our  Zenana  Missionaries  should  receive 
before  entering  on  their  work.  It  is  said  of  the  ordained  Missionaries 
that  they  have  added  much  to  Eastern  learning  >-  and  ought  not  our 
lady  Missionaries  to  take  advantage  of  their  labours,  and  become  each 
year  more  thoroughly  qualified  for  their  work  ?  May  such  a  prepar- 
ation on  the  part  of  the  ladies  commend  itself  more  and  more  to  thd 
supporters  of  this  Association,  and  other  Zenana  missionary  societies ; 
and  may  we  even  dare  to  suggest  that  the  time  may  come  when  it  will 
be  considered  quite  an  exception  if  the  lady  candidates  for  missionary 
work  do  not  enter  upon  a  conrse  of  special  Indian  and  theological 
training  at  one  or  other  of  our  universities,  where  there  are  now  so 
many  opportunities  for  promoting  the  higher  education  of  women. 

M.  E.  B.  Martin. 


IN  MEMOBIAM.-MRS.  WINTER. 

THE  new  year  of  1882  had  no  sooner  begun  to  run  its  allotted 
course,  bringing  with  it,  as  we  believed,  much  that  was  hope- 
ful and  cheering  for  the  future  regarding  the  extending  work  of  the 
Ladies'  Association,  than  tidings  arrived  from  India  which  have 
indeed  filled  with  sadness  all  who  can  realise  the  great  lo8»  Mission 
work  in  northern  India  has  sustained  by  the  death  of  one  who  has 
laboured  so  untiringly  in  its  cause.  We  allude  to  the  unexpected 
death  of  Mrs.  Winter,  wife  of  the  Rev.  R.  K.  Winter,  head  of  the 
Delhi  Mission,  which  sad  event  took  place  at  Delhi  at  the  end  of 
November,  1881.  Herself  the  daughter  of  a  venerable  and  much 
respected  Missionary  in  Bengal,  the  Rev.  E.  Sandys,  Mrs.  Winter, 
then  Miss  Priscilla  Sandys,  went  out  to  India  to  join  her  father  some 
twenty  years  since  in  his  home  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calcutta. 
It  was,  not  long  after,  the  privilege  of  the  writer  to  become 
acquainted  with  Miss  Sandys,  then  in  the  bloom  of  her  youth. 
Even  at  this  distance  of  time  she  can  recollect  being  impressed 
with  her  quiet  grace  of  manner  and  gentle  dignity  of  bearing ;  and 
yet  who  could  have  foreseen  what  a  noble  work  was  reserved  for 
one  so  apparently  timid  and  shrinking,  or  perceive  what  powers  of 
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intellect  and  gifts  of  organisation  lay  concealed  beneath  the  calm 
and  unassuming  demeanour  of  this  fair  young  girl.  Miss  Sandys 
was  married  to  the  Rev.  R.  Winter  in  1862,  and  from  the  beginning 
of  their  union  and  their  residence  at  Delhi,  threw  herself  with  all  a 
true-hearted  woman's  enthusiasm  into  her  husband's  work  as  a 
Christian  Missionary.  In  1866  or  earlier,  she  iirst*  took  up  the 
special  cau^e  of  Mis9ion  work  for  the  women  and  young  girls  in 
Delhi,  for  whose  saddened  lives  and  destinies  she  even  then  felt 
deeply  concerned.  Here  she  first  organised  and  superintended  a 
system  of  zenana  visiting,  with  the  help  of  two  ladies,  the  Misses 
Hamilton,  belonging  to  another,  though  a  kindred  society  to  our  own. 
In  1868,  the  Ladies'  Association,  at  Mrs.  Winter's  request,  undertook 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  four  teachers  to  carry  on  the  Mission 
when  the  Misses  Hamilton  left  Delhi.  From  that  time  and  hence-' 
forward  it  is  now  of  pathetic  interest  to  trace  year  by  year  in  the 
records  of  the  Association  the  unceasing  exertions  made  by  this 
devoted  worker  for  Christ,  to  enlarge  and  extend  the  system  in- 
augurated by  her  for  the  enlightenment  and  instruction  of  the 
hundreds  of  women  and  young  girls  in  and  around  the  city  of 
Delhi.  Ta  her  ceaseless  activity  of  mind,  her  undaunted  persever- 
ance under  difficulties,  and  above  all  her  bright  personal. example  of 
steady  self-denying  efEort,  it  was  in  a  great  measure  due  that  ten 
years  later  (1878),  Delhi  and  its  suburbs  were  covered  by  a  network 
of  educational  institutions  for  women  of  varied  kinds,  all  useful 
and  lielpf  ul>  and  which  have  since  not  only  prospered,  but  increased 
ia  BumbQT.  The  overwhelming  responsibility  involved  in  the 
supervision  and  general  management  of  a  work  of  this  magnitude, 
strained,  it  need  hardly  be  Bead,  to  the  utmost,  both  the  mental  and 
physical  energy  of  one  so  eager  and  yet  so  fragile  in  health.  Still 
mo^-e  harassing  to  her  were  the  ever  recurring  pecuniary  anxieties 
that  bad  to  be  met  in  providing  the  necessary  funds  for  keeping  up 
the  numerous  works  under  her  supervision.  The  large  sums  required 
monthly  for  them  were  to  a  great  extent  collected  by  her  unaided 
efforts  and  personal  influence.  About  two  years  since,  Mrs.  Winter 
came  to  England  partly  to  recruit  her  strength  and  to  see  her  absent 
children.  But  though  rest  from  work  was  especially  enjoined  on 
lier  while  ift  England,  her  one  all  but  absorbing  thought  was  still 
for  the  cause  she  had  so  deeply  at  heart ;  and  throughout  the  year, 
both  in  town  and  country,  in  village  Mission  room,  and  London 
drawing  room,  she  pleaded-  fefvently  and  simply  for  material  aid 
and  for  workers  to  go  forth  to  carry  on  the  Mission  work  she  loved 
so  well. 

.  In  the  beginning  of  November,  last  year,  another  little  one  was 
born  to  her,  and  though  at  first  all  went  well,  a  kind  of  low  fever 
soon  set  in  from  which  she  never  rallied,  and  sank  from  its  effects 
three  weeks  later.  Not  long  before  her  death,  it  is  now  of  signifi- 
cant interest  to  recall  that  Mrs.  Winter,  not  content  with  taking 
aught  on  hearsay,  reviewed  with  almost  unusual  precision  all  the 
details  of  the  work  both  in  Delhi  and  the  outlying  stations,  arrang-> 
ing  and  rearranging  every  department  for  the  present  and  future,  as 
it  dimly  conscious  that  the  time  might  not  be  far  distant  when  she 
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would  be  called  away  from  "  the  few  things  "  she  had  so  faithfully 
administered  on  earth,  to  her  heavenly  home  of  love  on  high. 
Often  ere  this,  doubtless  the  city  of  Delhi  has  witnessed  many  a 
grand  pageant  and  solemn  ceremony  of  power  and  display ;  but 
perhaps  never  within  its  walls  has  any  one  been  carried  to  their  last 
mortal  resting-place  whose  memory  will  be  more  truly  enshrined  in 
simple  human  hearts.  The  funeral  service  was  read  by  her  grave 
hy  Dr.  French,  the  Bishop  of  Lahore,  and  it  is  said  that  his  words 
were  accompanied  by  the  sobs  and  tears  of  hundreds  of  poor  native 
Christian  women,  who  felt  they  had  indeed  lost  a  friend.  The  same 
opportunities  are  naturally  not  vouchsafed  to  all  to  do  ^uch  direct 
v^ork  in  the  Master's  cause  as  that  which  fell  to  Mrs.  Winter's  lot, 
and  for  which  she  seemed  so  eminently  fitted  in  the  order  of  God's 
providence.  And  yet  a  life  like  hers,  with  its  concentrated  devotiofi 
for  the  good  of  others,  its  constant  aspirations  after  usefulness,  its 
self-abnegation,  ending  as  we  can  hardly  doubt,  in  the  sacrifice  of 
life  itself  to  the  work,  should  not  leave  us  without  its  abiding  lesson 
—a  lesson  of  example  of  true  work  nobly  done,  of  plans  and  schemes 
in  God's  service,  patiently  and  continuously  worked  out  while  life 
and  health  were  granted.  Much  success  was  given  to  her  of  whom 
we  have  written,  in  souls  won  to  Christ,  in  lives  brightened  and 
purified.  May  her  death  inspire  us  with  the  wish  that  we  all  in 
our  various  spheres  may  do  such  "reasonable  service  "as  may  in 
turn  leave  others  to  remember,  and  "  seeing  take  heart  again." 

S.  H. 


DELHI. 

Keports  of  the  Zenana  Missionaries. 

WE  now  proceed  with  the  interesting  reports  of  their  work  in 
1881,  given  by  the  ladies  of  the  Delhi  Mission. 

Miss  Teasd ale's  report  is  as  follows : — 

"  On  the  12th  of  November  1  completed  four  years  in  the  Delhi 
Zenana  Mission,  out  of  which  time  I  have  been  working  as  teacher 
two  years  and  nine  months.  I  find  my  work  very  interesting. 
When  first  I  began  teaching  I  had  only  fifteen  Hindu  pupils  given 
to  me ;  I  have  now  twenty -five  Zenanas,  thirteen  Mohammedan, 
and  twelve  Hindi.  I  like  my  Mohammedan  Zenanas,  and  have  very, 
little  trouble  about  their  lessons,  because  they  are  so  anxious  to 
learn.  If  there  are  two  or  three  in  one  house,  they  are  always  trying 
to  get  one  before  another.  If  one  can  by  any  chance  get  a  lesson 
or  two  ahead,  she  is  quite  triumphant.  They  are  eager  to  learn  all 
sorts  of  fancy  work,  and  often  I  am  quite  puzzled  how  to  satisfy 
them  all  with  new  patterns.  I  have  a  pupil  who,  when  I  first  began 
teaching,  alarmed  me  by^  her  rudeness.  She  seemed  so  hard  and 
bigoted,  I  felt  she  only  tolerated  me  because  she  was  ambitious  to 
'  be  able  to  read  better  than  her  aunt,  who  was  also  my  pupil.  One 
day  she  calmly  told  me  that  if  there  was  another  mutiny  I  should 
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be  the  first  one  she  would  kill.  Last  year  she  and  her  daughter 
became  very  ill,  and  I  took  our  medical  lady  to  see  them.  Since 
then  she  has  turned  quite  another  creature,  most  quiet  and  affec* 
tionate  in  her  manner,  and  when  I  talk  to  her  upon  religion  she  is 
willing  to  listen.  The  Hindus  are  gentle  and  quiet  in  their  manners. 
They  are  fond  of  learning,  but  most  of  them  have  very  little  time 
for  this  because  the  richest  of  them  likes  doing  her  own  household 
work.  Some  do  keep  a  servant,  but  he  is  only  meant  for  out-of- 
door  work.  It  is  sad  to  see  how  ignorant  they  are  kept  For 
instance,  during  Kanagat,  a  festival  of  sixteen  days  in  which  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  are  supposed  to  visit  their  living  relations — on 
these  days  the  Hindus  feed  beggars,  jackals,  and  dogs,  thinking  this 
food  will  reach  the  dead,  who.  they  say,  are  hungry  only  once  a 
year.  I  went  into'  one  of  my  Hmdi  houses,  and  seemg  the  threshold 
covered  with  flowers  I  asked  the  woman  what  this  meant.  She  told 
me  that  every  night  her  dead  relatives  used  to  come  and  sit  there. 
Then  she  asked  me  what  festivals  we  had  for  our  dead,  and  I  tried 
to  explain  how  that  after  death  we  should  never  be  in  want  of  food 
or  anything  we  require  now  for  our  bodies.  I  think  she  seemed 
to  understand  this.  In  April  I  opened  a  new  Hindi  Zenana  belong"; 
ing  to  a  very  rich  merchant.  A  little  girl  had  been  married  from 
Kawriapul  school,  and  I  heard  had  come  to  this  house.  I  asked 
leave  from  the  head  of  the  house  to  visit,  and  he  said  yes.  When  I 
M'ent  to  teach  her,  four  other  women  wanted  to  learn,  and  now  I 
have  five  pupils  there,  but  as  soon  as  I  begin  the  bhajans  (hymns  in 
Hindi)  about  twelve  women  collect.  They  have  learnt  a  few,  and 
join  most  heartily  in  them.  They  have  also  learnt  to  knit  and  tat. 
One  day  when  I  went  into  this  house  I  found  them  in  a  state  of 
great  excitement.  On  asking  the  reason  of  this,  they  told  me  that 
in  the  night,  while  reading  thfe  newspaper,  one  or  the  men  had  read 
that  the  Judgment  Day  would  be  in  November ;  and  the  natives 
believe  that  everything  that  is  written  in  the  newspapers  must  be 
true.  I  told  them  that  we  ought  never  to  believe  such  things,  as  no 
'  one  knows  God's  will.  At  present  there  is  a  great  deal  of  fever 
here,  I  do  not  think  there  is  one  house  free  from  it. 

**  In  March,  1880, 1  also  had  the  three  Hindi  schools  to  teach,  under 
Miss  Boyd.  I  like  teaching  the  schools,  and  find  some  of  the  women 
and  girls  intelligent,  while  some  seem  as  if  they  could  never  learn 
anything.  I  find  this  mostly  amongst  the  women.  «In  the  Hindi 
Normal  School  there  are  eleven  out  of  sixteen.  Three  left  because 
they  thought  it  was  hopeless  trying,  as  they  felt  they  could  never 
come  up  to  the  standard  required.  One  died,  and  one  was  sent  as 
teacher  to  one  of  the  out-stations,  the  teacher  of  that  place  being  ill. 
In  Kauriapul  Branch  School  I  have  seventeen  girls,  and  in  Ghee 
Ka  Katra  twenty-five.  It  is  very  pleasant  teaching  girls,  but  the 
great  drawback  is  that  as  soon  as  they  seem  to  be  making  progress 
they  are  either  married  or  their  parents  think  them  too  old  to  go  to 
school.  At  the  Ghee  Ka  Katra  I  have  nice  bright  ^irls,  the  eldest  is 
about  twelve  years  old,  and  all  are  high  caste  Hindus.  They  are 
always  delighted  if  I  tell  them  that  a  visitor  is  coming.  On  the  day 
she  is  expected  they  appear  in  all  sorts  of  colours.    We  wanted  to 
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Iiave^a  Christmas  tree  last  winter  for  the  schools,  but  were  not  able 
to  do  so  as  we  could  not  get  sufficient  toys  for  all.  I  hope  we  shall 
be  able  to  have  one  this  year.  Their  great  delight  is  to  come  to  oui 
house  and  see  us  and  our  little  possessions.  The  teacher  of  this 
school  was  baptised  last  Christmas  eve — she«  also,  passed  out  of  the 
formal  School.  I  hope  .before  long  we  shall  have  some  more 
coming  forward  for  baptism,  but  they  are  so  shy,  and  frightened  of 
their  people.  Many  of  them  have  given  up  going  to  the  river 
Jumna  to  bathe,  and  other  Hindu  customs.  I  am  sorry  to  say  thai 
;though  I  did  my  best  to  work  up  these  schools  they  did  not  pass  a 
satisfactory  examination — I  think  they  all  lost  their  heads,  both 
women  and  girls.  I  hope  they  will  do  better  next  year.  This  year 
X  shall  lose  two  of  my  cleverest  girls  out  of  the  Normal  School* 
They  are  to  be  sent  away  to  their  husbands'  houses." 

The  next  report  is  from  Miss  Orr  : — 

'^I  still  continue  to  work  among  the  Hindus  in  Delhi.  The 
number  of  pupils  taught  by  myself  during  the  past  year  has  been 
thirty-one,  besides  the  little  school  at  Pehari,  where  I  have  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-four  pupils  every  month.  Some  of  these  are 
elderly  women  (widows),  who  are  so  anxious  to  be  able  to  read,  and 
write  letters  to  their  children  or  other  relations,  that  they  do  not 
mind  joining  the  last  class  in  the  school.  They  like  being  taught 
work— carpet  work,  crewel  work,  and  knitting  take  their  fancy  very 
much.  I  have  begun  to  teach  the  old  women  to  knit  socks,  and  find 
they  learn  readily.  It  is  very  amusing  to  see  how  pleased  they  look 
when  they  are  able  to  make  a  comforter.  'Jlxe  Panditani  has  thirty- 
one  pupils  also ;  her  work  has  not  been  very  satisfactory  till  lately. 
I  have  given  yp  a  good  deal  of  time  to  visiting  her  pupils  ;  they  are 
almost  all  of  them  of  the  higher  classes  of  Hindus,  and  some  of 
them  are  still  bigoted  and  superstitious,  and  in  some  cases  very 
ignorant  I  always  carry  my  Testament  with  me  and  read  aloud  to 
the  people  in  the  house,  and  on  several  occasions  when  I  have 
omitted  to  do  this  they  say,  *  Do  bring  your  book  with  you  next 
time  Miss  Sahib.'  I  teach  the  younger  ones  verses,  and  they  learn 
them  quite  nicely,  ready  for  my  next  visit  to  the  house.  There  are 
two  other  teachers,  Paro,  and  Qiaoli^  these  have  sixteen  pupils  each, 
the  latter  are  very  backward  just  now  as  they  are  all  beginners, 
paro  works  very  well ;  this  woman  is  a  widow,  and  did  not  com- 
mence learning  till  she  lost  her  husband  at  the  ago  of  thirty. 
Whenever  I  have  time  I  visit  a  *  basti '  at  the  Turkoman  Gate,  there 
are  some  *  Chamar '  women  there  to  whom  I  read." 

Miss  Ida  Henderson  describes  more  fully  the  work  in  which  she 
is  engaged : — 

"This  being  my  first  year,  my  experience  of  Zenana  work  is 
very  limited.  Three  months  after  the  death  of  my  dear  sister  (who 
was  called  home  after  a  very  brief  labour  in  the  Master's  vineyard), 
I  was  appointed  to  the  work  God  had  so  suddenly  taken  her  from. 
Her  loss,  together  with  that  of  two  other  dear  workers,  makes  the 
review  of  the  past  year  one  mingled  with  much  sorrow,  though, 
tliank  God,  the  work  has  not  in  any  way  gone  back.  I  think  it  is 
one  of  the  proofs  how  real  a  longing  there  is  amongst  the  women 
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for  knowledge  and  advancement,  that  tlieir  zeal  for  it  has  not 
flagged,  even  under  the  discouragement  of  losing  one  so  loved  and 
trusted.  One  pupil  in  whom  my  sister  had  always  been  miicli 
interested,  a  Mohammedan,  not  very  long  ago  Anally  decided  to 
acknowledge  Christ  in  baptism.  She  was  not,  however,  allowed  to 
carry  out  her  resolve ;  her  parents  took  the  opportunity  of  having 
her  married,  and  she  is  living  with  her  husband  at  a  distance,  I 
miss  her  very  much,  and  she  too  felt  the  parting  with  me.  I  felt 
very  much  touched  at  the  simple  earnest  way  she  begged  me  to 
remember  her  in  my  prayers,  adding,  '  Oh,  I  feel  certain  I  will  yet 
be  there,  with  your  dear  sister,  my  Miss  Sahib.'  I  gave  her  a 
Testament  in  Urdu  as  a  parting  gift,  which  she  has  promised  me 
always  to  read.  May  God  help  her  to  read  His  Word  aright  with 
the  aid  of  His  Holy  Spirit.  Will  the  friends  at  home  remember  her 
sometimes  at  their  meetings,  and  pray  that  the  seed  sown  may  not 
have  been  in  vain?  The  Zenana  visiting  is  certainly  more  en- 
couraging than  it  was,  and  we  are  feeling  our  way  into  a  great 
many  houses,  but  I  do  not  like  to  speak  of  them  as  regular  Zenanas, 
as  that  always  seems  to  imply  pupils  and  regular  lessons ;  we  have 
this,  of  course,  in  many  of  the  houses,  but  not  in  all.  In  some  we 
pay  only  an  occasional  visit,  until  they  know  us  better.  I  have  now 
on  my  visiting  list  twenty  regular  Zenanas  with  twenty-five  pupils, 
and  five  other  Zenanas'  where  I  visit  when  I  have  time ;  and  these,* 
assisted  by  Rachel,  the  native  Christian  teacher,  who  has  eight  of 
her  own  pupils,  are  as  many  as  I  can  conveniently  get  through, 
visiting  them  twice  a  week.  They  are  all  good  houses  of  the  upper 
class.  The  numbers  vary,  as  one  after  another  of  the  pupils  leave 
us  on  a  short  visit  to  their  fathers  or  fathers-in-law,  and  on  their 
return  we  resume  teaching.  Nearly  all  of  them  learn  reading, 
writing  in  Urdu  and  Persian,  as  well  as  plain  and  fancy  work,  and 
many  of  them  take  a  real  interest  in  the  Bible.  In  these  Moham- 
medan houses  my  greatest  difficulty  arises  from  want  of  steady 
application  in  the  pupils.  In  a  Mohammedan  house  there  is  no 
arrangement  and  no  order;  a  separate  room  or  even  comer  for 
lessons  is  generally  an  impossibility,  and  I  have  to  make  up  my 
mind  to  give  lessons  under  very  trying  circumstances  at  times. 
Perhaps  in  one  corner  an  old  lady  will  be  cooking  over  a  small  fire, 
the  smoke  of  which  fills  my  eyes  and  throat ;  a  servant  helping  hor 
keeps  up  an  incessant  chatter,  while  the  children  in  various  stages 
of  undress  roam  about  exercising  their  hmgs,  or  searching  for  their 
mislaid  clothes,  thus  adding  considerably  to  the .  discomfort.  A 
parrot  screams  out  that  ho  is  hungry,  and  whenever  he  is  quiet  the 
cocks  and  hens  which  invade  everj'  corner  of  the  house  take  their 
turn  to  annoy,  in  which  they  are  aided  by  a  few  ducks  and  goats  ; 
then  old  women  of  the  lower  class  are  constantly  coming  in  and 
out,  generally  bringing  crying  babies  with  them,  and  often  too  they 
have  such  delicious  morsels  of  gossip  to  retail  to  the  ladies  of  the 
house.  I  must  say  that  these  old  dames  are  a  great  trial  to  me ;  we 
are  just  in  the  midst  of  our  lesson  when  I  am  asked  by  one,  'Why 
don't  you  get  married  ? '  '  How  is  it  your  waists  are  so  narrow  ? ' 
and  so  on :  it  is  impossible  for  any  who  are  taking  their  lessons  to 
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.confine  their  attention  to  their  hooks.  Then  they  have  constantly 
to  be  hiding  themselves  from  the  waterman,  or  any  of  the  men 
rdatives  who  happen  to  come  in.  The  other  morning  I  felt  so 
amused ;  the  outer  part  of  the  house  was  being  repaired  where  I  was 
teaching,  and  they  had  hung  up  temporary  curtains  to  hide  them- 
selves from  the  workmen.  I  was  reading  aloud;  a  number  of 
begums  were  squatted  round  listening  attentively,  till  one  young 
lady  to  her  horror  discovered  that  the  curtains  were  blown  away, 
and  they  had  thus  been  sitting  exposed  to  the  workmen.  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  frantic  efforts  made  to  hide  themselves 
behind  anything  conveniently  close  by.  This  is  all  the  dark  side  of 
the  picture,  and  I  am  sure  friends  at  home  w^ill  sympathise  with  us 
in  these  minor  trials,  that  often  make  us  sad  and  weary.  But  there 
is  a  bright  side  too,  for  often  one  can  in  these  houses  get  a  more 
numerous  audience  after  lessons  are  over,  to  listen  to  tbe  Bible 
reading,  with  talk  and  explanations.  In  spite  of  all  interruptions, 
the  seed  is  sown,  and  though  much  of  it  falls  by  the  way  side,  yet 
we  trust  that  all  the  grains  are  not  carried  away.  In  April  my  work 
among  the  Zenanas  was  very  much  scattered.  I  then  visited  so 
many  families  thai  very  often  I  found  it  hard  to  recognise  some  of 
my  pupils'  faces,  but  since  June,  with  the  assistance  of  the  native 
teacher,  I  feel  myself  more  settled,  and  can  take  a  greater  interest  in 
the  work.  The  last  thing  before  leaving  each  house  I  generally 
read  aloud  a  small  portion  from  my  Testament :  I  find  this  plan  so 
much  belter  than  teaching  only  verses  |  reading  out  an  instructive 
story  I  have  noticed  attracts  many  listeners.  Sometimes  I  have 
seven  or  eight  women  visitors  or  members  of  the  family  who  listen 
attentively,  looking  eagerly  into  my  face  as  if  they  were  devouring 
every  word  I  said :  this  encourages  me  greatly.  The  choice  of 
suitable  Urdu  reading  books. for  women's  reading  is  at  present  most 
limited,  and  I  do  hope  in  time  we  shall  have  more  books  prepared, 
such  as  will  help  in  teaching  them.  The  Mohammedan  ladies  do 
not  seem  to  care  for  A.L.O.E.*s  tracts  (they  are  badly  translated). 
One  dear  little  begum  of  whom  I  am  very  fond,  returned  me  u 
tract  I  had  lent  her  to  read  in  her  leisure  moments,  with  a  very 
displeased  look,  saying, '  I  read  out  all  the  nice  parts  and  passed 
over  all  the  parts  I  did  not  like,'  meaning  the  recurrence  of  our 
Lord  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  At  present  they  are  very  much 
taken  up  with  a  book,  the  Majalulnisa,  written  by  a  Mohammedan 
gentleman  ;  it  is  a  very  sensible  little  book,  full  of  their  own  idioms 
3iey  are  so  fond  of,  the  writer's  aim  bsing  to  impress  upon  them 
the  necessity  of  educating  their  daughters  at  an  early  age,  with 
some  very  comical  illustrations,  pointing  out  the  contrast  between 
Indian  and  English  girls ;  and  I  think  it  is  worth  mentioning  that 
many  of  the  higher  class  Mohammedan  gentlemen  with  whom  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  speaking,  express  the  highest  appro- 
bation of  the  system  of  Zenana  visiting.  Most  of  my  pupils  are 
very  bright  and  intelligent,  whilst  others  have  a  thorough  dislike  to 
the  trouble  of  learning,  and  only  make  a  pretence  of  learning  just 
for  the  sake  of  seeing  us,  whilst  others  fear  us  as  though  by  the 
force  of  magic  we  could  turn  tibiem  into  Christians.    A  great  part 
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^£  the  work  at  present  is  staying  to  gain  an  influence  here  and  , 
there,  and  gradually  to  overcome  their  prejudices ;  by  God's  blessing 
these  will  be  broken  through  in  time  I  trust.  Already  some  of  the 
women  laugh  at  their  former  notions.  At  the  house  of  one  of  my 
oldest  pupils  the  other  day  we  had  a  heartv  laugh  over  the  remem- 
brance 01  our  first  impressions  of  each .  other.    She  said,  '  When  I 

saw  you  I  stood  at  a  distance  and  trembled,  and  now 1 '     She 

had  laid  her  hand  on  mine,  and  that  was  enough ;  I  must  explain 
that  this  dear  creature  had  spent  most  of  her  life  in  the  country 
parts,  in  fact  they  are  all  very  loving  if  they  once  take  to  you. 
There  was  quite  a  commotion  the  other  day  because  I  told  my 
pupils  there  was  a  possibility  of  my  being  sent  away  for  a  Mis- 
sionary tour  in  the  winter ;  they  declared  they  would  not  learn  with 
any  one  else.  I  told  them  that  was  very  f oohsh,  and  they  must  try 
and  like  every  one  that  is  sent  to  them.  Some  of  these  begums'  are 
very  clever  and  well-read  in  Persian  and  Arabic,  these  learn  English 
^nd  work  with  me.  In  one  Zenana  I  have  two  singularly  bright 
girls^  so  anxious  to  learn  that  it  is  quite  a  pleasure  to  teach  them  ; 
they  read  small  English  books,  do  dictation,  arithmetic,  and  write^ 
tolerably  fair  letters.  They  like  learning  pieces  of  poetry  and 
hymns,  and  though  they  meet  with  much  opposition  because  the 
men  think  that  to  teach  their  women  English  is.,  the  sure  way  to 
make  them  Christians,  yet  these  girls  are  very  persevering  in  their 
studies,  they  often  tell  me  how  tbev  long  to  be  free  like  us,  and 
when  they  feel  vexed  with  their  people  they  shout  out  most  savagely 
and  most  comically  a  verse  that  they  have  learnt. 

**  *  I  would  not  in  a  cage  be  shut,  though  it  of.  gold  should  be, 
I  love  best  in  the  woods  to  flee,  and  roam  from  tree  to  tree.' 

^^  One  cannot  help  feeling  sad  at  these  poor  young  creatures  destined 
to  lead  such  dull  monotonous  Kves.  Ttiese  girls  are  getting  so  nice 
and  English  in  their  ways,  they  like  being  called  Miss,  and  Miss 
Begum.  Once  a  week  I  make  them  write  English  letters  to  their 
brothers  in  college;  they  like  this  very  much,  their  brothers  are 
very  nice  gentlemanly  boys.  We  were  at  our  lessons  one  day  when 
the  eldest  came  in ;  he  took  up  my  English  Testament,  and  after 
looking  over  some  chapters  put  it  down,  saying,  '  h  like  tbat  book, 
madam.  I  have  one  too.'  I  asked,  *  Why  do  you  like  it  ? '  He 
answered,  *•  Because  it  is  a  good  book,  and  I  am  glad  you  teach  my 
sisters  out  of  it.'  Just  now  they  are  very  busy  making  some  fancy 
work  for  an  exhibition,  which  is  to  be  held  at  Aligur,  I  believe. 
I  think  the  Mohammedans  are  so  graceful  and  pretty  in  thoir 
ways  and  dress,  and  altogether  more  civilised  than  their  Hindu 
sisters,  though  they  are  frightfully  hypocritical.  We  are  very 
anxious  to  get  some  of  our  Zenana  people  to  visit  us,  but  when  we 
press  them  they  say,  *  Oh,  how  I  wish  I  could,  but  it  is  impossible.' 
*  If  it  were  anywhere  but  in  Delhi,'  one  woman  said, '  we  could 
manage  it,  but  not  here.'  In  one  Zenana  there  is  such  a  dear  little 
begum.  She  asks  me  a  great  many  questions  during  the  lesson 
about  our  religion ;  the  divinity  of  Christ  is  the  great  stumbling 
block ;  their  minds  are  so  ignorant  that  they  view  everything  in  a 
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carnal  light,  aijd'  it  is  very  difficult  to  meet  them  with  proper  and 
convincing  answers ;  the  only  thing  is  to  rely  on  a  higher  Word 
than  our  own.  I  told  them  I  had  read  some  of  their  Koran ;  they  at 
once  asked  me  if  I  thought  it  a  good  book.  I  said  '  It  tells  you  to 
do  very  good  things,  but  does  not  show  you  the  way  to  do  them ;  * 
and  then  I  told  them  the  way  of  salvation.  They  fully  allow  with 
our  Unitarians  that  Christ  was  a  great  prophet  and  holy  man,  but 
say  that  He  never  claimed  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  that  our  New 
Testament  is  all  lies,  and  that  Mohammed  was  the  Prophet,  the  last 
and  greatest  of  all,  who  would  save  them  and  lead  them  to  God.  This 
lady  grew  quite  animated  whilst  speaking  about  him.  '  I  am  not 
a  moulvie '  (teacher),  she  said,  *  but  if  you  wouia  ii«ar  them  tell  it  so 
nicely  and  beautifully  you  would  be  quite  silent.' 

I  trust  this  year  has  done  something  towards  breaking  down  the 
barriers  and  deep-rooted  prejudices  which  at  firat  so  chillingly  repel 
one's  efforts;  and  we  cannot  but  hopefully  look  forward  to  God's 
blessing  on  liie  entrance  of  the  Word,  which  when  it  enters  surely 
^iveih  light.  The  Mohammedan  field  of  labour  in  Delhi  is  immense ; 
and  as  the  work  progresses  I  do  hope  more  labourers  will  come 
forth,  it  is  not  such  easy  work  as  amongst  the  Hindus,  nor  does 
one  see  the  fruit  so  quickly  I  think.  Will  it  not  be  beautiful  when 
the  breath  of  the  Spirit  blows  over  this  soil,  and  the  seed  springs  up 
into  everlasting  life  I  In  conclusion  I  would  ask  you  to  stir  up 
people  more  and  more  to  pray  for  us  who  are  working  amongst  the 
heathen,  that  we  may  walk  with  God  in  secret,  and  may  live  Christ 
more  and  more  among  the  heathen  ;  and  thougl)*it  has  pleased  Him 
to  call  home  so  many  labourers  from  the  harvest,  yet  we  rest 
assured  that  the  Lord's  providential  dealings  never  really  injure 
His  own  work ;  that  it  is  far  more  precious  to  Him  than  to  us, 
find  that  He  will  in  His  own  good  time  send  us  the  necessary  help." 

From  Rewarri  Mrs,  Rob  writes  :— 

"  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  of  some  visible  success  in  our  work 
here,  there  have  been  no  conversions  yet  among  the  Zenana  women, 
and  perhaps  will  not  be  for  many  years  to  come;  still  I  fully 
believe  many  of  them  appreciate  the  religious  teaching  they  get, 
especially  those  who  have  suffered  much,  for  to  such  our  Saviour's 
loving  words  are  very  comforting.  I  have  seen  a  few  affected  to 
tears  on  hearing  passages  read  from  the  New  Testament,  and  hymns 
sung  to  them.  They  say,  *  Yes,  it  is  all  true,  your  God  and  our 
Parmeska'r  are  all  the  same.'  "When  I  ask  them  why  they  worship 
idols,  for  God  forbids  us  to  do  so,  they  answer,  *  We  cannot  help  it, 
it  is  the  custom  handed  down  from  our  forefathers,  and  if  we  did 
not  follow  it  we  should  be  put  out  of  caste,  and  no  one  would  marry 
our  sons  and  daughters.'  In  July  last  we  lost  one  of  our  Christian 
weavers,  Russa — he  died  of  consumption.  The  poor  man  had  been 
ill  a  long  time,  and  Mrs.  Parsons  and  I  persuaded  him  to  go  to 
hospital,  where  he  would  be  cared  for.  He  went,  and  remained 
there  for  nearly  two  months.  His  cousin,  too,  Pauncha,  was  in 
hospital  for  nearly  a  whole  month  with  pneumonia ;  the  latter 
recovered,  and  is  doing  nicely  now  at  his  weaving.  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  visit  them  in  hospital  and  read  to  them,  and  they  always 
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looked  for  ue.  Poor  Russa  would  often  repeat  the  words  *  Come 
unto  Me  all  ye  that  labour,  &c.'  His  death  was  peaceful  and  re- 
signed ;  he  died  in  the  full  belief  of  salvation  through  Christ.  His 
widow  and  two  sons  are  here.  He  said  he  left  them  in  God's  and 
Padri  Sahib's  hands.  These  people  are  very  simple  and  ignorant. 
The  following  will  give  you  an  idea  of  their  simplicity.  Some 
fourteen  months  ago  a  man  threw  himself  down  a  well  near  our 
house,  and  was  drowned  ;  our  Chowkidir  (a  Christian)  got  so  timid 
after  he  had  seen  the  corpse  taken  out  of  the  well,  that"  on  no 
account  would  he  go  near  the  place  after  dark,  for  fear  the  ghost  of 
the  drowned  man  would  lay  hold'of  him.  About  nine  months  after- 
wards he  had  to  pass  this  spot  at  night,  near  ten  o'clock.  He  went 
with  a  lantern  to  see  a  gentleman  to  the  Dak  Bungalow  ;  on  his 
way  back  he  put  out  the  light  to  prevent  the  ghost  seeing  him  ;  but 
notwithstanding,  the  ghost  did  follow  him,  but  only  its  leg !  This 
gave  him  such  a  fright  that  he  was  quite  ill  the  next  day,  and 
remained  so  a  long  time.  I  got  the  assistant  surgeon  to  see  him 
and  give  him  medicines,  and  I  used  to  send  him  soup,  &c.,  daily, 
but  he  had  an  idea  he  would  never  recover  unless  he  conciliated  the 
ghost,  so  he  sent  a  plate  of  cooked  food  (meat  and  rice)  by  one  of 
his  friends  to  the  well  at  night.  Another  incident  occurred  a  short 
time  after :  a  man  was  going  into  the  city  one  day  with  a  large 
plate  of  sweetmeats  to  feed  the  monkeys  with  ;  his  cousin  was  very 
ill,  and  a  Brahmin  had  told  him  if  he  gave  the  monkeys  this  treat 
he  would  recover. 

"  My  schools  are  very  much  the  same.  The  children  are  all  look- 
ing forward  to  Christmas  time,  when  they  expect  presents.  I  wish 
our  friends  at  home  would  send  iis  out  some.  We  had  128  pupils 
last  month.  I  am  glad  to  say  the  number  of  pupils  at  Gurgaon  is 
increasing  :  not  so  at  Ulwar.  They  wish  the  teacher  to  teach  them 
books  about  their  own  religion,  and  when  she  does  not  comply  with 
their  request  they  refuse  to  learn.  This  is  in  the  Zenanas ;  the 
numbers  in  the  schools  stand  well." 


LETTERS  FOB  OUR  WORKING  PARTIES. 

I.-ST.  ALBAN'S,  KAFFRARIA. 

THE  numerous  friends  who  contributed  to  the  boxes  of  clothing 
sent  last  year  by  the  Ladies'  Association  to  Kaffraria,  will  be 
glad  to  hear  from  the  following  letter  from  Mrs.  Henry  VVaters 
how  much  their  kind  gifts  were  appreciated  at  one  of  the  Mission 
stations.     In  November  Mrs.  Waters  wrote  from  St.  Alban's  : — 

"  I  am  sorry  to  have  been  so  long  in  acknowledging  the  large 
box  of  most  useful  clothing  sent  by  the  Ladies'  Association  this 
year.  I  wish  our  kind  friends  could  have  seen  how  eagerly  their 
gifts  were  bought  by  bot^  natives  and  Europeans.    In  less  than  a 
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luonth  everything  waR  sold,  and  all  for  ready  money.  The  mealie 
crops  this  year  have  been  unusually  plentiful,  so  we  determined  to 
give  no  credit,  and  the  people  fell  in  very  well  with  the  new 
system.  I  was  much  struck  with  the  number  of  heathen  Katirs  who 
came  to  buy  clothing  for  the  first  time.  Women's  dresses,  winsey 
petticoats,  white  and  unbleached  calico  chemises,  were  very  much 
asked  for  by  the  natives  ;  and  serge  and  holland  suits  for  the  boys 
by  the  Europeans.  I  cannot  express  how  thankful  we  are  to  our 
good  friends  for  their  valuable  help  in  our  work.  The  thought 
alone  of  the  feeling  which  prompts  the  sending  of  these  boxes  does 
one  so  much  good. 

*'  You  will  like  to  know  what  we  are  doing  here  just  now.  Every 
morning  at  seven  we  have  service,  after  which  my  husband  has 
classes  for  candidates  for  baptism  and  confirmation  twice  a  week. 
The  men  are  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic;  and  on 
Saturday  evenings  there  is  a  class  for  the  eight  native  preachers. 
We  have  just  returned  from  a  sort  of  mothers'  meeting.  The 
women  who  are  communicants  met  in  the  schoolroom  and  had  tea, 
while  my  husband  gave  a  short  address  on  the  duty  of  working  for 
God.  Many  of  the  women,  I  am  glad  to  say,  agreed  to  look  up  the 
heathen  woman  living  here.  My  sewing-class  numbers  some  twenty- 
six  girls,  who  meet  in  our  verandah  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  after- 
noons. During  the  last  half  year  they  have  made  six  princess-robe 
dresses,  six  men's  shirts,  twelve  women's  chemises,  and  some  . 
children's  clothing.  Our  little  church  is  being  enlarged.  The  native 
carpenter  hopes  to  finish  the  roof  next  week.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
have  a  larger  building.  The  heat  in  the  over-crowded  church 
yesterday  was  intense.  The  weather  here  is  very  trying  just  now. 
There  is  much  sickness  amongst  the  Kafirs  ;  scarcely  a  day  passes 
but  people  come  to  beg  for  medicines.  All  our  medicines  were 
taken  during  the  rebellion,  and  my  husband  has  not  been  able  to  get 
a  fresh  supply.  If  any  kind  friend  would  send  us  a  small  medicine 
QJiest  it  would  indeed  be  a  valuable  help  in  our  work." 

II.— JAPAN. 

JAPAN  is  a  very  distant  country,  and  the  Missionaries  and  their 
families  have  ijo  doubt  many  difficulties  to  contend  with.  In  a 
recent  letter  Mrs.  Wright  gives  the  following  picture  of  the 
exertions  required  to  ensure  a  successful  sale  of  the  contents  of  a 
box  sent  to  Tokyo  by  the  Ladies'  Association  : — 

*'  I  must  thank  you  and  the  other  ladies  of  the  Committee  for  so 
kindly  sending  the  box  of  clothing,  &c.  But  I  must  confess  that 
when  it  arrived  I  was  utterly  hopeless  of  being  able  to  sell  the 
things.  So  many  people  have  left  Tokyo  during  the  last  few 
months,  that  there  is  really  no  one  to  buy  ;  so  I  thought  my  only 
chance  would  be  to  try  Yokohama,  but  it  was  very  difficult  to  know 
what  to  do,  as  we  are  twenty  miles  by  train  to  Yokohama,  and  it 
takes  an  hour  to  get  there.  I  went  to  several  ladies  residing 
there  to  ask  their  opinion,  and  they  said  it  was  utterly  impos- 
sible to  get  up  a  bazaar  in  Yokohama,  the  people    were  all  so 
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apathetic,  and  that  I  should  be  sure  to  fail.  However,  I  was  deter- 
mined to  get  rid  of  them  by  some  means,  and  I  knew  this  was 
my  only  chance.  I  first  applied  for  permission  to  hold  it  in 
the  Tennis  and  Flower  Gardens^  and  received  it  on  condition 
that  I  would  have  it  within  the  next  five  days.  This  was  very 
difficult,  as  I  could  not  get  any  one  to  interest  themselves  in  it,  all 
thinking  it  would  be  a  failure,  so  I  had  only  myself  to  depend 
upon,  and  I  was  very  poorly  at  the  time.  For  the  five  days  follow- 
ing I  was  constantly  running  between  Tokya  and  Yokohama ;  I 
hired  a  nice  large  tent  which  took  in  all  the  stalls,  and  I  obtained 
the  band  belonging  to  the  French  Admiral  then  in  port,  who  was 
extremely  kind.  Six  ladies  besides  myself  presided  at  the  stalls, 
but  these  I  only  succeeded  in  getting  on  Thursday,  and  the  bazaar 
was  on  Friday.  I  had  all  the  arrangements  to  make  entirely  alone, 
so  you  can  imagine  what  a  toil  it  was  for  me,  not  being  strong.  We 
began  at  3  o^clock  and  finished  at  7.  It  was  most  successful,  so 
far  as  getting  rid  of  the  things  was  concerned,  but  of  course  1 
had  to  mark  them  very  cheaply  to  ensure  their  going  off  at  all.  We 
bad  a  flower  stall  at  which  we  took  6Z.— all  the  flowers  were  sent  by 
friends.  I  was  very  ill  for  a  few  days  after  it,  and  obliged  to  keep 
ray  bed.  As  soon  as  I  was  able  I  sent  post  cards  round  to  a  few 
in  Tokyo,  giving  notice  that  I  should  hav6  another  said  for  two 
days,  to  clear  off  the  remainder ;  at  this  I  took  only  about  6Z.  We 
have  a  few  things  left  but  not  much.  Since  this  1  have  been 
obliged  to  keep  my  bed  again  for  two  days.  I  tell  you  all  this 
because  I  do  not  think  I  shall  ever  be  able  to  undertake  such  a 
thing  again,  my  health  is  so  bad.  I  came  back  from  England  much 
too  soon,  my  health  was  not  fully  established.  In  all  we  cleared 
about  37/.  free  of  all  expenses.  This  we  think  is  excellent,  far  be- 
yond our  expectations.  Mr.  Wright  is  going  to  apply  it  to 
building  a  new  school  next  to  his  new  church ;  we  have  succeeded 
in  getting  a  piece  of  ground.  The  present  school  does  not  in- 
crease much,  so  we  intend  moving  the  day  school  to  the  new 
building,  and  turn  the  present  one  into  a  dwelling  for  the  boarders, 
the  present  place  being  too/small.  We  shall  hope  to  get  a  much 
greater  number  in  the  new  place ;  they  object  very  much  to  the 
distance  to  the  present  schools,  the  mothers  are  afraid  to  trust 
them  so  far  by  themselves,  and  they  are  not  able  to  return  to  their 
homes  to  dinner.  I  wish  very  much  that  the  Committee  would 
grant  me  the  keep  of  one  or  two  girls,  I  am  sure  some  ladie* 
would  like  to  undertake  such  a  work  if  they  only  knew  how  much 
their  help  is  needed.  At  present  we  have  only  two,  while  the 
American  schools  are  quite  full,  all  of  whom  are  kept  by  ladies 
at  home,  I  feel  very  grieved  that  our  English  schools  are  so  much 
behindhand.'' 


He  Who  in  His  infinite  wisdom  chose  to  make  man's  salvation 
depend  upon  man's  exertion,  He  who  committed  the  wonderful  work 
of  gathering  in  souls  to  Himself,  not  to  the  hands  of  angel 
ministers,  not  merely  to  the  direct  and   unseen  visitations  of  the 
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blessed  Spirit,  but  to  the  agency  and  to  the  instrumentality  of  men, 
He  has  thereby  made  it  an  absolute  law  for  those  to  whom  He  has 
given  the  boon  of  Christian  faith,  that  they  shall  according  to  their 
means,  make  that  faith  known  to  those  who  as  yet  know  it  not.  .  . . 
For  us  as  individuals,  and  for  us  as  a  Churchy  if  we  would  keep 
the  truth  of  Christianity  living  and  sparkling  and  moving  in  our 
hearts  and  in  our  Church,  we  must  act  upon  that  wonderful  text, 
"  There  is  that  scatteretji  and  yet  increaseth ;  and  there  is  that 
withholdeth  more  than  is  meet,  but  it  tendeth  to  poverty." — Bishop 
Wilberforce. 
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By  Mrs.  Austen 

Baston  Royal.byRv.  T.W.Smith 

By  Miss  Hopper 

Mrs.  StricklAnd 

Egham,  by  Miss  Johnson 

Btanwix,  by  Mrs.  Dobinson  ... 

Mrs.  Stockdale 

Battyeford,  Lby   Mrs.    Hebble- 

thwaite     ... 

By  Mrs.  Thaye   

By  Miss  S.  Williams 

Stevenage,  by  Mrs.  Jowith     ... 
Snepheras  Bush,  by  Mrs.Collett 

St.  Mary's,  Walllngford 

By  Mrs.  McAUum     

Winchester,  by  Mrs.  McDougall 
St.  Michaers.  Faddington      ... 

By  Mils  Watkins       

Bath.  t>y  Mrs.  Awdry       

Miss  Charrington      

Borotighbridge    ... m« 

Chardstock,  by  Mrs.  Barlow  ... 

Hamerton    

Baling,  by  Miss  Relton    

Mi6»  Hovil 

South  Stainley   » 

Dulwich,  bv  Miss  Cheetham  ... 
Btainland,  by  Miss  Holroyd  ... 

Calne.  by  Mw.  Murray    

Streatley,  by  Mrs.  Henham    ... 

Mrs.  Armstrong 

Mrs.  M.  Barnard 

Clapham,  by  Miss  Pennington 

York,  by  Miss  F.  Elsley 

Edmonton,  by  Miss  Prince     ... 

Xiw  M.  B.  D.  Wharton    

Willesborough,  by  Miss  Brice... 

By  Miss  F.  C.  Trench       

Church  Kirk,  by  Mrsv  Collins... 

Miss  E.  A.  Sanders    

LongdoB,  by  Mrs.  Vincent 
Leckhamirtcni,  by  Miss  Trye  ... 
Westminster,  by  Miss  Frere     . 
St  Mery  Moadalene,  Peckham 

Bhr  Mrs.  Lee  Steere  
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ByMissStaley    ...    k..    

By  Mrs.  Rawson 

Lichfield,  by  Mrs.  Curteis 
By  Dowager  Lady  Buxton 

Mailing,  by  Mrs.  Currey 

Bromham,  by  Mrs.  Starky  ... 
Richmond,  by  Miss  Jowitt  ... 
Ramsgate,  by  Miss  Cotton  ... 
Brockworth,  by  Mrs.  Bartleet 
Stanford,  by  Miss  Williamson... 

Tor,  by  Miss  Godfrey 

Wetherall,  by  Miss  Blake 

By  Miss  M.  Stopford  Sackville 

By  Mrs.  Atlay     „ 

BoyneHill    

Horsham,  by  Mrs.  Willis 

Lady  Harriet  Warde 

Bv  Miss  Mount    m. 

BvMissOtt'ey    

Llandovery,  by  Mrs.  Evans    ... 

By  Miss  Goodwin       

By  Miss  E.  Smith      

Astbury,  by  Rev  J.  E.  Colyer 
Rivenhall,  by  Miss  Hawkins  ... 
Stannington,  by  Mrs.  Jones  ... 

Mrs.  Parley 

Mrs.  Man     

Windsor,  by  Mrs.  Cunningham 

Miss  Barton 

By  Rev.  W.  R.  Mangan  

Aysgarth,  by  Mrs.  Stow 

Starcross,  by  Mrs.  Bishop 

By  Mrs.  Cooke  Trench     

Hornsea,  by  Miss  Collinson  ... 
Ft.  Andrews,  Wells  Street     ... 

By  Mrs.  H.  W.  Tucker    
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Haverin  -atte-Bower 
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Cric  <howel,  by  Rv.  B.  Somerset 
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EastMoleser      

St.  John's,  Ealing     ...    . 

St.  Leonard's-on-Sea,  by  Mm. 

Huxtable  k  MisB  Bartlet    ... 

Mrs.  A.  Williamson 

By  Miss  Freer    * 

Wath,  by  Miss  Ward 

Knight's  Bnhain       

Moseley,  by  Miss  S.  Kynner^ey 
Aldharn,  by  Mrs.  Bannatyue  ... 

By  Mrs.  Wauchosse 

Walmer,  by  Miss  L.  Day 

ByMrs.  Eady     

Reading,  by  Miss  Hawker 
Broadway,  by  Mrs.  Gaflln 
Barls  Colne,  by  Mrs.  Blackall... 
Cambridge,  by  Mrs.  Swainson 
Snietliwick,  by  Mi«8  Foley     .,. 

By  Miss  G.  Townsend      

By  Miss  Hussey  ...    ... 

Checkley  and  Tean    

Childwall,  by  Mrs.  Warr 

Collingham,  by  Miss  Beckwith 
Fetersfleld,  by  Lady  Currie  ... 
Cheam,  by  Miss  Beck      ...    ... 
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Southport,  by  Miss  BadcliflTe... 
Wavendon,  by  Mrs.  Mayor  ... 
Much  Hadham,  by  Miss  WIgnun 

By  Mrs.  F.  Doufffas  How 

Homerton,  by  Mrs.  Blatch  ... 
Swanmore,  by  Miss  Qoodlad  ... 

By  Mrs.  Pen-rbyn     

Leamington,  by  Miss  Fletcher 

By  Miss  Dumford     

Battersea,  by  Miss  Cazenove  ... 
Taunton,  by  Mrs.  Capam 
Colchester,  by  Miss  Carter  .» 
Lydney,  by  Miss  TroUope 
Salisbury,  by  Miss  Wilton  ... 
Eastbourne,  by  Mrs.  Taylor  ... 
Stoke  Charity,  by  Mrs.  Balston 
Wyeside,  hy  Mrs.  Stanhope  ... 
Leicester,  by  Miss  Vanghan  ... 
Marklngton,  by  Mrs.  Tute     ... 

Ipswich,  b  y  Miss  Master 

St.  Mary's,  Newington    

Eastcombe,  by  Miss  Newton  ... 

HuTsley,  by  Mrs  Young 

Edgmond,  by  Miss  Palmer     m. 
{To  t»e  eoniinued.) 
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St.  Peter's  Association,  by  Mrs.  Ellis.     Miss  Dallas,  Bridgn'ovth." 
Molesey.  


Miss  Fitzroy,  East 


Boxes  will  be  sent  in  Febrcnry  to  Pretoria,  Moritzburg,  and  KaflVaria.  Parcels 
to  be  Rent  before  the  15th  of  the  month  to  19,  Delahay  Street,  Westminster,  carriagt 
paid,  with  the  name  of  the  sender  written  outside.     " 

All  Letters  on  the  business  of  the  Ladies'  Association  (whether  containing  r«- 
mittonces  or  not)  should  be  addressed  to  the  "  Honorary  Secretary,  Ladies'  Assoda* 
tion,  8.P.G.,  19,  Delahay  Street.  Westminster,  London,  8.W." 

All  communications  Intended  for  insertion  in  the  Magazine  should  be  sent  to 
Miss  L.  Bullock,  26,  Blandford  Square,  London,  N.W.,  by  the  10th  of  the  month. 


Ths  PtibliaTuira  tmll  supply  one  copy  monthly  post-free  for  1».  (W.  a  year, 

two  for  28.  6d.  a  year.     Twelve  copies  of  any  single  number  will  be  sent 

post-free  for  Is, 

The  First   Volume  may  now  be  had,  bound  in  doth,  for  Is,   Qd, 
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"'The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  to  a  grain  of  mustard  seed, 

WHICH  A  man  took,  AND  SOWED  IN  HIS  FIELD  :  WHICH  INDEED  IS 

the  least  of  all  seeds:  but  when  it  is  grown,  it  is  the 
greatest  among  herbs,  and  becometh  a  tree,  60  that  the 
birds  of  the  air  come  and  lodge  in  the  branches  thereof." 

—St.  Matthew  xiii.  31,  82. 


LIFE  ON  THE  SEA  COAST  OF  MADAGASCAB. 

fjOME  account  has  already  been  given  of  Village  Life  in 
Madagascar,  and  we  now  proceed  with  the  promised 
details  of  Life  on  the  Sea  Coast,  which  present  a  some- 
what darker  and  less  hopeful  picture  at  the  present  time. 
On  the  eastern  coast  of  Madagascar  lies  a  district  about  six 
hundred  miles  in  length  by  fifty  in  breadth,  separated  from  the 
higher  central  country  by  a  range  of  mountains.  This  district  is 
low,  hot,  and  feverish,  and  is  occupied  by  the  Betsimisaraka  tribe, 
a  very  different  and  in  some  respects  inferior  race  to  the  Hova  tribe 
occupying  the  capital  and  central  district.  It  was,  however,  amongst 
the  Betsimisaraka  people  that  the  first  Missions  of  the  Church  were 
planted.  The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  has  three 
principal  stations  on  the  coast — Andevoranto  and  Vohimare,  some 
five  hundred  miles  apart,  and  Tamatave,  lying  between  the  two. 
Tamatave,  the  chief  and  oldest  station,  is  a  seaport  of  growing 
importance,  the  residence  of  all  the  foreign  Consuls.  Archdeacon 
Ch  is  well  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Mission  Field  thus  describes  the 
present  state  and  prospects  of  this  town.  "  When  I  first  went  to 
Tamatave,  in  1867,  the  foreign  population  was  exceedingly  small, 
composed  of  a  few  English,  French,  and  Creoles  from  Mauritius  and 
Bourbon.  There  were  only  about  five  wooden  houses  in  the  whole 
pjace.  Now  it  is  three  times  as  large  as  it  was  then,  and  has  all  the 
aspect  of  a  busy  tropical  town.  It  has  stores,  shops,  hotels,  streets, 
even  a  villa  has  made  its  appearance.  What  the  capital  is  to  the 
whole  country,  that  Tamatave  is  to  the  eastern  coast.  It  is  not  only 
a  seaport,  it  is  a  centre  to  which  much  native  produce  is  brought  for 
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exportation,  and  from  which  inland  places  are  fed  with  foreign 
imports.  And  because  it  is  a  centre  it  is  most  important  that  it 
should  be  well  and  ably  served  and  be  made  a  real  centre  not  only 
for  merchandise  and  for  those  who  go  to  seek  the  riches  of  this 
world,  but  a  real  centre  of  Church  life,  activity  and  influence.  Its 
usefulness  as  a  centre  has  oftentimes  been  proved.  The  Lamp  there 
lit  has  shona  out  into  many  places  surrounding  it,  penetrating  even 
into  the  depths  of  the  forest ;  and  many  passing  to  and  fro  have 
come  to  listen  and  to  learn,  and  have  carried  away  with  them  into 
their  far  distant  homes,  the  'good  news'  they  have  heard  at 
Tamatave." 

The  connection  of  the  Ladies*  Association  with  Tamatave  has 
been  maintained  since  1873,  when  a  small  grant  was  made  for 
carrying  on  a  girls'  school  under  the  care  of  Miss  Percival,  the 
daughter  of  the  S.P.G.  Missionary  then  stationed  here.  The  school 
has  been  feebly  carried  on  amid  many  discouragements,  but  now 
that  Miss  Lawrence  has  devoted  her  energies  to  the  task  of  raising 
the  female  population  of  this  place  it  may  be  hoped  that  brighter 
days  are  in  store  for  it. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Miss  Lawrence 
soon  after  her  return  to  Madagascar  in  1879,  after  a  short  visit  to 
England  for  rest.  During  this  visit  she  made  herself  well  known  to 
many  who  are  interested  in  Missions  by  her  untiring  zeal  in  going 
wherever  she  was  invited,  to  tell  the  story  of  work  being  done  and 
of  work  to  be  done  for  the  Church  in  Madagascar.  She  also  acquired 
a  good  deal  of  useful  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  medicine  and 
nursing,  which,  as  her  letter  will  show,  is  of  great  service  to  her  in 
her  present  work  at  Tamatave. 

She  writes  in  January,  1881 : — "  On  my  return  to  Madagascar 
after  the  year  spent  in  England,  I  went  up  to  the  capital  to  gather 
up  the  threads  of  my  old  work.  I  had  a  delightful  meeting  with  my 
old  pupils,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  month  after  my  return  the 
number  in  the  girls'  school  amounted  to  345,  and  the  daily  attendance 
was  over  300.  This  school  is  now  managed  by  Miss  Woodford  and 
Miss  Barker,  and  I  returned  to  Tamatave  just  at  Christmas,  in  the 
height  of  the  hot  season.  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  School  House  is  net 
nearly  finished  here,  but  it  is  impossible  to  hurry  anything  in  this 
country,  so  I  am  living  in  the  Mission  House  teaching  the  girls  in 
the  boys*  school  with  the  boys.  The  school  is  at  a  very  low  ebb, 
but  I  hope  every  week  the  num^bers  will  increase.  At  present  order 
seems  out  of  the  question,  and  fighting  a  frequent  occurrence.  The 
first  week  I  had  17  girls,  the  second  27,  many  of  them  as  tall  as 
myself,  and  all  take  to  needlework  very  much.  Tamatave  is  the 
oldest  seat  of  the  Church  of  England  Missions  in  Madagascar,  and 
yet  for  want  of  proper  teachers  for  the  young  it  has  dwindled 
away.  The  population  is  very  large,  and  the  town  spreads  far  away 
along  the  shore.  I  have  been  sent  for  to  visit  several  sick  people 
both  French  Creoles  and  Malagasy,  and  this  helps  me  to  know  the 
people  well;  there  is  always  a  great  deal  of  fever  here,  which 
brings  on  all  sorts  of  diseases  amongst  those  addicted  to  rum- 
tirinking. 
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"  The  medicines  so  kindly  given  me  in  England  are  of  the  greatest 
value,  for  the  one  chemist's  shop  here  is  a  bad  one,  and  the  prices 
exorbitant.  If  the  school  succeeds  it  will  be  in  a  great  measure 
owing  to  the  care  bestowed  upon  the  people  when  they  are  sick. 

"  I  have  already  the  offer  of  two  nice  little  girls  as  boarders, 
children  of  one  of  our  catechists  at  Ivondronana,  a  station  about 
half  a  day's  journey  from  here.  If  funds  will  permit  I  hope  to  take 
six  girls  as  boarders,  girls  of  a  good  class,  so  that  they  may  have 
the  power  of  aiding  their  neighbours  even  if  they  do  not  become 
teachers.  Some  of  these  girls  have  slaves,  and  others  belong  to  men 
in  authority,  such  as  judges.  It  is  very  desirable  to  introduce  a 
better  idea  of  the  duties  even  of  domestic  life  amongst  these 
people,  and  for  this  reason  they  must  be  better  lodged  and  clothed 
in  the  Boarding  School  than  at  home,  not  as  Europeans,  but  as 
native  women,  with  sufficient  self-respect  to  keep  themselves  clean 
and  decently  clothed.  I  do  not  think  our  schools  should  be  a 
mere  refuge  for  poor  children,  but  more  like  training  schools,  that 
will  have  a  good  effect  upon  the  future  of  the  country." 

The  following  letter  from  the  Rev.  Alfred  Smith,  S.P.G.  Mission- 
ary at  Tamatave,  will  explain  some  of  the  difficulties  with  which 
Miss  Lawrence  has  had  to  contend.  Mr.  Smith  wrote  on  the 
29th  of  August,  1881 :—  , 

"Miss  Lawrence  has  asked  me  to 'give  you  some  information 
about  her  school  here.  The  past  history  of  the  work  done  by 
the  agents  of  the  Ladies'  Association  on  the  coast  is  no  doubt 
perfectly  well  known  to  you.  You  will  remember  that  after  Miss 
Strachan's  death  the  girls'  school  was  carried  on  with  certainly 
very  little  success,  first  by  a  young  Creole  and  afterwards  by  a 
Malagasy.  When  Miss  Lawrence  took  charge  of  it  there  were 
about  fourteen  or  fifteen  girls  who  were  really  in  attendance.  There 
was  scarcely  any  school  material,  and  there  was  the  additional 
disadvantage  of  having  to  take  the  girls  in  the  boys'  schoolroom. 
Now,  however.  Miss  Lawrence  has  succeeded  in  establishing  herself 
in  her  own  house,  one  room  of  which  forms  the  schoolroom.  There 
are  about  thirty  girls  in  average  attendance,  and  this  number 
seems  slowly  but  surely  increasing.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  work  on  the  coast,  cannot  possibly  be  compared  with  that 
at  the  capital.  The  two  are  as  different  as  light  from  dark.  At 
the  capital  one  finds  an  intelligent  race,  quick  and  eager  to  learn, 
and  one  has  only  as  it  were  to  hold  up  a  finger  in  order  to  get 
as  many  pupils  as  one  likes.  On  the  coast  the  opposite  to  this 
obtains.  The  people  are  not  eager  to  learn,  they  absolutely  dislike 
it,  they  distrust  the  teachers,  and  their  intelligence  is  thereby  proved 
to  be  of  a  lower  type.  Then  again,  owing  to  the  importation  of 
rum  from  Mauritius,  the  people  are  very  much  more  degraded  than 
they  would  otherwise  be.  It  will  be  easily  seen  that  the  only  way 
of  rescuing  some  of  the  children  from  the  misery  and  degradation 
flurrounding  them  in  their  own  homes  is  to  take  them  into  a  boarding 
school ;  and  this,  as  you  already  know,  is  what  Miss  Lawrence  is 
proposing  to  do.  The  cost  of  living  on  the  coast  is,  however,  much 
greater  than  it  is  at  the  capital ;  and  thus  a  boarding  school,  to  be 
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any  way  successful,  needs  a  great  deal  of  support.  I  feel  sure  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  say  one  word  in  assuring  you  that  all  that 
can  be  done  will  most  certainly  be  performed  in  order  to  secure  the 
success  of  the  girls'  school.  You  know  what  Miss  Lawrence  is,  and 
what  her  devotion  to  Missionary  work  of  every  kind.  I  will  only 
ask  you  not  to  expect  very  much.  Thirty  girls  rescued  even  for  a 
few  hours  a  day  from  their  own  homes  means  a  great  deal,  and  may 
under  God's  blessing  be  the  beginning  of  a  larger  work  for  Him* 
No  one  who  has  not  seen  the  evil  rum  can  do  to  a  native  race  can 
have  any  idea  of  the  utter  ruin  both  of  body  and  soul  which  it 
works.  God  grant  that  even  the  feeble  attempts  we  are  able  to 
make  to  stem  the  torrent  may  not  be  made  in  vain.** 


FIRST  IMPRESSIONS  OF  CALCUTTA. 


INTELLIGENCE  has  been  received  of  the  safe  arrival  at  their 
respective  destinations  of  the  three  Zenana  Missionaries  whose 
departure  was  recorded  in  the  December  number  of  the  "Gbaih  ok 
MusTABD  Seed."  A  few  pages  further  on  will  be  found  extracts 
from  the  letters  of  the  two  ladies  wto  went  to  Eolapore,  and  we 
now  place  before  our  readers  an  interesting  narrative  given  by  Miss 
Thought  of  the  novel  scenes  which  met  her  view  on  her  arrival  at 
Calcutta^  and  in  the  course  of  a  short  visit  to  one  of  the  neighbouring 
Ullages. 

Miss  Trought  writes  : — 

"I  arrived  in  Calcutta  on  Monday,  December  11th,  and  found 
Miss  Hoare  and  the  other  two  ladies  at  the  landing-place  to  meet 
nie.  Of  course  everything  seems  wonderfully  strange,  though  I 
have  r«ad  so  much  of  India  that  I  was  prepared  somewhat,  but 
experience  makes  a  difference.  I  am  most  anxious  to  be  able  to 
speak  Bengali,  and  am  doing  as  much  as  I  can.  I  have  been  to  one 
or  two  schools  and  Zenanas  with  the  other  ladies.  I  was  much 
amused  with  one  lady  who  asked  to  see  my  hair,  and  was  much 
surprised  it  was  black.  They  seemed  very  pleased  to  see  us,  and 
want  us  to  go  again ;  but  their  houses  at  first  sight  appear  very 
comfortless.  We  are  all  going  down  to  the  country,  and  when  we 
return  I  will  write  a  little  account  of  it. 

"  Friday,  December  23rd. — We  returned  yesterday  evening.  On 
Tuesday  morning  we  started  at  a  little  before  nine,  we  drove  down 
to  the  Ghat  (landing-place),  where  we  found  the  boats  waiting,  such 
strange  ones,  not  more  than  a  yard  wide  and  very  long.  The  scene 
all  round  was  very  novel  too,  the  people  all  worshipping  and  bathing, 
and  the  hideous  gods  in  their  temples*    We  five  ladies  then  went  in 
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one  boat  which  had  an  awning  of  reed  matting,  and  long  bamboo 
Bcnlls,  with  our  British  flag  flying  most  loyally.  We  could  not 
possibly  reach  our  destination  for  nearly  twelve  hours^  so  we  took 
our  knitting  and  our  Bengali  books,  to  do  a  little  study  on  the  way. 
We  had  two  other  boats  with  us,  one  for  our  cooking,  and  the  other 
contained  Mr.  Hornby  and  Mr.  Oswald,  who  were  bringing  a  magic 
lantern  to  exhibit  to  the  children  of  Dhanghatta.  We  saw  several 
temples,  and  such  peculiar  boats  and  vessels  on  the  river ;  we  also 
saw  the  temple  of  Shalighat  and  the  burning-ground.  After  a  time 
we  came  to  lovely  scenery,  such  beautiful  palm-trees  and  tamarind 
trees,  and  such  splendid  foliage  of  all  kinds ;  we  were  delighted.  I 
must  tell  you  the  two  C.M.S.  ladies  who  were  with  us  have  only  been 
out  a  month,  so  we  three  were  all  novices.  The  houses  of  the  people 
are  all  built  of  mud  and  thatched  with  matting,  and  not  at  all  dirty 
inside,  and  not  so  dark  as  I  expected,  for  they  have  no  windows. 
We  got  out  of  the  boat  and  walked  for  a  little  time  at  one  village 
before  the  great  heat  came  on,  and  the  women  and  children  crowded 
round  us  and  expressed  their  pleasure  at  the  sight  of  our  white 
faces ;  I  so  wished  1  could  speak  to  them  ;  I  can  onl}*  say  **  good 
day"  and  a  few  words  yet  of  course,  but  I  am  picking  up  all  1  can 
and  learning  my  letters  and  little  words.  I  was  much  amused  with. 
their  mills  for  grinding  rice,  they  are  like  our  see-saws  for  children, 
only  at  one  end  a  piece  of  wood  is  fixed  like  a  foot-stool,  which  fits 
in  a  hole  in  the  ground  where  they  put  the  grain,  and  this  piece  of 
wood  descends  upon  it  and  grinds  it.  Then  we  saw  them  cleaning 
their  ponds,  and  emptying  water  from  one  to  the  other :  they  have  a 
long  hollow  wooden  sort  of  ladle  hung  upon  bamboos  fixed  as  we 
should  put  up  a  swing,  and  two  men  dip  this  large  ladle  into  one 
pond,  then  tip  it,  and  so  the  water  goes  into  the  other.  We  saw 
many  fish-tr»ips,  they  are  like  bird-cages. made  of  straw :  and  some 
men  throwing  their  nets  in  the  river,  which  they  do  in  a  most  grace- 
ful manner.  We  had  our  tiffin  in  our  boat,  not  staying  to  land,  as  we 
wanted  to  reach  Dhanghatta  as  soon  as  possible,  and  then  when  it 
became  cooler  we  walked  a  little.  The  scenery  is  not  at  all  unlike  the 
marshes  of  Lincolnshire,  flat  fields  of  rice  divided  by  dykes,  and 
with  the  villages  here  and  there  nestling  among  the  trees,  but  of 
course  the  foliage  is  very  different  We  saw  some  native  ofidges, 
oh,  so  frail !  made  of  five  or  six  bamboos  fastened  together,  making 
a  sort  of  hollow  path  to  walk  upon,  not  flat  as  a  plank  would  be, 
and  with  a  single  bamboo  as  hand-rail.  One  felt  glad  not  to  be 
obliged  to  cross  on  that  bridge.  The  stream  is  not  very  wide,  it  is 
a  sort  of  natural  canal,  and  winds  very  much,  so  it  makes  the 
scenery  doubly  pretty,  you  get  such  splendid  little  peeps  and  views. 
The  setting  sun  was  very  beautiful,  and  the  noise  of  the  insects  and 
croaking  of  the  frogs  was  not  unmusical ;  some  of  the  trees  smell 
BO  sweetly  too.  We  called  at  a  village  and  took  up  two  young  girls 
(natives)  who  were  to  go  to  the  feast.  They  were  married  and  had 
come  from  Dhanghatta  originally,  and  belonged  to  the  school.  It 
was  dark  then,  but  such  a  splendid  night,  the  stars  shine  so  much 
clearer  than  in  England.  We  reached  Dhanghatta  about  twelve 
o^clock  at  night ;  then  we  were  met  by  a  crowd  of  natives,  and  one 
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baboo  guided  us,  by  means  of  a  lanteru,  to  his  house.  By  this  time 
we  were  joined  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrison  and  Mrs.  Grant  a  friend 
of  theirs,  so  we  were  rather  a  large  party.  Then  we  had  to  arrange 
our  beds ;  we  had  sent  on  bedding  and  bedsteads  before  us,  but  l£e 
bedrooms  did  amuse  ue,  they  were  built  of  mud  with  one  side  open 
to  the  air,  but  we  hung  curtains  across  that  part  and  had  four  beds 
in  a  row,  which  we  made  up  as  comfortably  as  we  could.  The 
rooms  are  raised  from  the  ground  about  a  yard,  there  are  paths 
between ;  the  cows  were  in  the  opposite  room  and  the  rice-stacks 
all  round  us.  We  divided  into  two  parties  of  ladies,  and 
the  gentlemen  slept  in  the  School  House.  We  had  some  dinner, 
then  went  to  bed  at  about  half  past  two  o'clock.  Next  morn- 
ing we  got  up  at  half  past  six,  and  had  some  tea,  then  arranged 
the  prizes,  the  jackets  and  saris — such  grand  ones  I  This  took  some 
time.  (I  forgot  to  say  that  the  natives  were  most  interested  in  our 
toilet  arrangements ;  the  children  came  to  watch  us,  and  seemed 
greatly  delighted  with  a  little  looking-glass  we  showed  them,  and 
at  our  tooth-brushes.)  Then  we  went  to  the  church  for  service. 
The  church  is  also  built  of  mud,  and  has  no  spire,  and  inside  is 
spread  matting  (straw),  and  so  we  sat  on  the  floor,  the  women  on  one 
side,  the  men  on  the  other.  Mr.  Nath,  the  native  clergyman,  is  a 
very  nice  man,  and  seems  fond  of  his  people,  and  interested  in  his 
work.  He  has  a  very  benevolent  face,  and  white  hair.  His  wife  is 
a  nice  woman,  and  has  two  dear  little  boys — they  looked  so  strange 
dressed  in  English  style  I  After  service  we  had  a  baptism,  a  little 
baby  ;  the  service  was  most  impressive,  all  seemed  to  join  in  heartily, 
and  there  was  a  good  congregation.  Then  the  prizes  were  given  ; 
we  went  to  the  clergyman's  house,  outside  of  which  was  erected  an 
awning,  most  gorgeously  worked  with  scarlet,  and  frilled,  and  then 
decorated  with  palm-leaves.  All  the  children  were  seated  on  the 
ground,  girls  one  side,  boys  the  other,  the  mothers  carrying  their 
babies  on  their  hips  in  a  most  uncomfortable  fashion,  and  the  fathers 
,  grouped  around.  Then  they  sang  some  hymns,  and  Mr.  Drew  ques- 
tioned them,  first  on  Scripture,  then  a  little  geography  from  a  beautiful 
large  map ;  then  the  prizes  were  given  by  Mrs.  Grant,  and  they 
made  most  grateful  salutations  on  receiving  them.  Pretty  saris  and 
jackets,  made  some  in  flannel  (scarlet  with  lace  upon  it)  and  some  in 
print,  and  each  one  a  little  shirt  which  they  make  themselves  in 
schoo'.  They  seem  most  intelligent,  and  all  know  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  Creed  and  Ten  Commandments,  and  many  other  things, 
but  some  look  very  young  to  know  so  much  as  that  even.  I  like 
their  faces,  and  they  seem  so  gentle.  After  a  few  moments  they 
appeared  in  their  new  garments,  and  looked  so  picturesque ;  it  is  a 
most  becoming  drees  to  them.  After  that  we  had  a  grand  exhibi- 
tion of  gymnastics,  and  really  I  never  saw  such  feats  of  strength,  it 
is  wonderful.  Then  came  the  magic  lantern ;  they  seemed  de- 
lighted with  it.  There  was  the  whole  story  of  the  Bible,  from  Adam 
and  Eve  to  the  Ascension  of  our  Lord.  We  had  some  native  l^ymns 
and  a  prayer,  and  then  it  was  over.  I  wished  I  could  understand  the 
language,  I  only  know  the  Gloria.  Then  we  had  dinner  in  Mr.  Nath's 
house,  given  by--  him.     We  had  a  table-cloth  on  the  floor,  and  sat 
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round  on  the  matting  ;  we  bad  a  Bengali  soup,  curried  duck,  roast 
duck,  then  a  composition  of  rice  and  milk,  then  fruit.  We  brought 
our  own  knives  and  forks.  The  house  is  built  of  mud,  but  has  a 
sort  of  verandah,  and  is  raised  from  the  ground,  and  has  steps  to 
ascend  to  the  door ;  they  also  possess  the  luxuries  of  a  four-post 
bed  and  a  table  and  bookshelf.  Mr.  Nath  speaks  English.  After 
that  we  took  lanterns  and  returned  to  our  temporary  home.  The 
sun  goes  down  so  quickly,  and  it  gets  dark  all  at  once,  which  strikes 
one  almost  with  awe  on  first  arriving  here.  It  was  rather  a  long 
way,  and  very  rough  ground  to  walk  upon ;  we  felt  very  tired  after 
our  day,  and  glad  to  get  to  even  such  a  bed;-oom.  Next  day  we 
were  up  at  about  six,  and  the  atmosphere  felt  delightful ;  just  as  I 
camel  out  of  the  room  the  sun  was  rising.  We  packed  up  our  beds, 
and  then  had  some  tea,  and  then  all  the  other  things  were  packed 
and  we  went  down  to  our  boats,  and  after  the  necessary  arranging 
we  started  at  about  half  past  eight.  Many  of  the  people  came  to 
see  us  off,  and  hoped  we  should  come  again  soon.  1  quite  enjoyed 
it,  and  although  I  felt  very  tired,  yet  I  was  really  very  well.  One 
of  the  other*  ladies  was  not  well,  and  Mrs.  Harrison  and  her 
husband  and  Mrs.  Grant  had  to  stay  behind.  Mrs.  Harrison  had  a 
slight  attack  of  fever,  but  we  hope  to  hear  she  is  better  to-day.  We 
amused  ourselves  with  taking  a  bamboo  and  punting  a  little  now 
and  then ;  and  as  soon  as  it  got  cool  we  walked.  We  called  and 
left  the  native  girls  at  their  own  village,  and  saw  Modahan  Church 
in  the  distance;  it  is  very  pretty,  like  an  abbey.  After  that  it 
became  dark,  and  we  went  under  the  awning,  and  did  not  arrive  at 
the  Ghat  until  .eleven  o'clock.  I  was  wrapped  up  very  much,  so  I 
stayed  outside  for  a  long  time  to  see  the  lights  on  the  canal,  and  to 
watch  the  stars ;  I  saw  the  Southern  Cross  very  plainly.  Altogether 
it  was  a  weird  scene,  the  strange  shaped  boats,  the  grotesque  figures 
of  our  boatmen,  and  the  outline  of  the  buildings. " 


EOLAPORE. 
A  NEW  ZENANA  MISSION. 


BOMBAY  has  for  some  years  been  the  most  important  city  in 
India.  The  Episcopal  See  has  been  established  since  1837  ; 
but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  in  no  part  of  India  has  the  Church  as  yet 
made  so  little  progress.  The  late  lamented  Bishop  Douglas,  the 
third  in  succession,  was  consecrated  in  1869.  He  calculated  the 
population  of  his  diocese  at  about  23,000,000  of  souls ;  but  the 
Christian  converts,  including  the  work  of  both  our  English  Church 
Societies,  could  not,  he  thought,  be  put  down  at  more  than  2,000. 
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The  Bishop  applied  his  mind  carefully  to  the  subject ;  he  surveyed 
his  diocese,  considering  well  its  peculiarities,  and  formed  his  plan, 
which  he  detailed  in  a  letter  to  the  S.P.G.,  to  be  found  in  the 
Mission  Field  of  1870.  In:  this  letter  the  Bishop  urges  the  con- 
centration of  Missionary  effort  at  first  on  the  Mahratta. country — 
one  of  the  five  chief  divisions  of  the  Presidency— giving  the 
following  reasons  for  this  selection : — 

**This  tract  of  country,"  the  Bishop  writes,  *'lies  nearest  to  the 
city  of  Bombay,  which  is  now  the  main  point  of  communication 
between  Europe  and  India,  and  is  easily  accessible  by  means  of  the 
railway  and  the  roads  which  pierce  it.  The  Mahrattas  are  among 
the  finest  of  the  races  of  India;  the  best  native  soldiers  of  the 
western  army  are  Mahrattas.  The  population  of  this  part-  of  the 
country  is  tolerably  dense  in  some  parts,  as,  for  example,  in  some 
portions  of  the  native  state  of  Eolapore,  as  dense  as  in  England. 
Including  Bombay,  but  excluding  the  north-east  districts,  the  popu- 
lation of  this  part  cannot  fall  far,  if  at  all,  short  of  91,000,000. 
Towns  of  considerable  size  are  numerous,  and  whatever  good  is 
done  will  be  leaven  in  an  immense  mass,  which  may  ultimately 
extend  its  influence  to  the  limits  of  Mahratti  speech.  The  greater 
portion  of  this  territory,  especially  the  places  most  suitable  for 
Missions,  consists  of  a  high  table-land,  elevated  from  1,500  to  1,800 
.feet  above  the  sea,  yet  near  enough  to  feel  the  sea-breeze  which 
rblows  continually;  and  possessing  several  hill-stations,  to  which 
recourse  for  change  of  climate  can  easily  be  had.  The  climate, 
indeed,  is  about  the  best  in  India,  exclusive  of  the  high  mountain 
ranges,  and  is  such  that  Europeans  of  sound  constitution,  and 
capable  of  bearing  moderate  heat,  would  not  suffer  materially  from 
it.  In  this  tract  of  country  the  great  majority  of  the  European 
inhabitants  of  this  Presidency  are  found.  On  this  table-land  lie 
Poona,  8attara,  Kolapore,  Belgaum :  on  the  road  to  Madras,  which 
is  north-east  from  Poona,  about  seventy  miles  distant,  lies  Ahmed- 
nagar.  All  these  are  military  posts  :  Poona,  with  a  population  of 
80,000,  being  the  head-quarters  of  the  army,  and  during  the  monsoon 
the  resort  of  the  Governor  and  chief  civilians ;  while  Belgaum  and 
Ahmednagar  are  also  stations  of  considerable  importance.  The 
Europeans  at  all  these  stations  would  certainly  contribute  to  the. 
support  of  Missions  if  vigorously  conducted,  and  would  find  in  the 
active  interests  which  Missions  would  awaken  the  chief  or  almost 
sole  means  by  which  their  own  religious  life  can  be  maintained  and 
cherished.  Poona  and  Kolapore,  and,  next  to  these,  Belgaum  and 
Ahmednagar,  are  the  sites  which  I  would  recommend  for  first  efforts. 
Poona,  as  a  city,  is  inferior  in  importance  only  to  Bombay. 
European  influence  is  strong  in  it.  In  its  ancient  city  important 
schools  are  rearing  a  great  multitude  of  men  who  are  almost  as 
familiar  with  English  as  with  their  native  tongue.  European 
thought  is  permeating  society.  There  needs  but  the  Christian  Church 
to  step  in,  in  order  that  the  civilization  of  the  West  may  have 
inserted  in  it  the  ennobling  influence  of  Christianity.  Kolapore," 
the  Bishop,  continues,  "  about  140  miles  further  south,  is  sufficiently 
distant,  and  in  itself  sufficiently  important,  to  become  another  centre. 
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Its  climate  is  very  cool ;  it  is  the  seat  of  very  strong  Brahminical 
influence,  being  one  of  the  most  sacred  cities  of  India.  Its  young 
Rajah,  though  not  disposed  to  become  a  Christian,  speaks  the 
English  language,  and  is  favourable  to  the  diffusion  of  Englisli 
influence.  Under  the  administration  of  the  political  agent,  during 
the  Rajah's  minority,  training  schools  and  other  like  agencies  are 
providing  for  the  education  or  the  people.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and, 
as  a  consequence  of  this,  the  population  dense.  For  these  and 
other  reasons  of  a  like  kind,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  directing  your 
attention  to  Kolapore  as  presenting  a  very  favourable  site  for 
Missionary  operations.*' 

In  pursuance  of  this  p]an,  the  first  of  the  projected  Mahratta 
Missions  was  commenced  at  Kolapore  in  1870,  the  8.P.G.  granting 
3,0002.  for  the  purpose.  The  Rev.  James  Taylor,  who  still  con- 
tinues in  charge  of  the  Mission,  and  the  Rev.  T.  Williams,  now  at 
Ahmednagar,  were  the  first  labourers  in  this  new  Mission  field,  and 
great  and  encouraging  results  have  been  vouchsafed  to  the  twelve 
years  of  patient  steady  work  which  have  been  expended  on  it. 

And  now  it  has  become  evident  that  the  time  has  come  whenthe 
help  of  English  ladies  is  required  to 'second  the  efforts  of  the  S.P.G. 
Missionaries  among  the  men  by  undertaking  the  education  of  the 
native  women  and  children.  Dr.  Mylne,  the  present  Bishop  of 
Bombay,  clearly  sets  forth  the  need  of  this  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  Ladies'  Association  in  January,  1881,  in  which  he  says,  "  In 
some  of  our  villages  which  I  am  now  inspecting  all  the  men  of  the 
Mahar  caste  are  Christians,  and  hardly  any,  in  some  cases,  none,  of 
the  women.  The  intelligence  of  the  women  is  so  low  and  they  are 
so  much  less' accessible  than  the  men,  that  it  will  be  long  before  we 
get  over  this  difficulty  do  what  we  will,  and  it  is  not  hard  to  see 
how  terrible  a  drawback  it  is,  how  the  next  generation  must  suffer 
for  it,  and  how  the  Christian  husbands  of  these  unbaptized  wives 
and  mothers  must  suffer  for  it  now.  The  real  work  for  English 
ladies  in  Western  India  is  to  help  us  to  train  Christian  wives  for 
the  boys  who  are  now  in  our  schools.  The  circumstances  of  our 
Western  Indian  Missions  make  it  desirable  that  all  present  efforts 
should  be  concentrated  on  raising  the  women  in  the  caste  which  has 
already  received  the  Gospel,  namely,  the  Mahars  of  the  Deccan. 
Half  the  money  now  spent  in  Bombay  without  any  apparent 
result  would  serve  of  the  good  providence  of  God  to  build  up  a 
generation  of  Christians  in  Ahmednagar  and  Kolapore/' 

Acting  on  the  Bishop's  advice  the  Ladies'  Association  resolved  to 
start  a  Zenana  Mission  at  Kolapore,  tlie  good  opening  there  for  such 
a  work  being  more  fuUy  detailed  by  the  Rev.  J.  Taylor  in  the 
following  letter,  written  in  July,  1881.  After  expressing  tlie 
pleasure  with  which  he  had  heard  that  the  Ladies'  Association 
contemplated  taking  up  work  at  Kolapore,  Mr.  Taylor  continues : 
"  We  have  at  present  about  20  girls,  mostly  orphans,  whom  we 
would  gladly  entrust  to  the  ladies.  They  are  all  Christians,  and  they 
would  doubtless  benefit  much  under  their  care.  They  are  wholly 
supported  by  us  and  we  can  maintain  that  number,  though  in  the 
event  of  an  increase  we  should  require  help  from  without.    Besides 
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the  care  of  these  girls  the  ladies  would  find  ample  work  among 
heathenfgirls  and  women,  for  whom  very  little  has  yet  been  done  in 
a  religious  point  of  view.  There  are  now  three  schools  in  Eolapore 
city,  superintended  by  an  English  lady  who  is  also  responsible  for 
the  education  of  the  Kanees  and  the  wives  of  the  leading  nobles ; 
but  the  teaching  is  entirely  secular,  Christianity  being  wholly  ex- 
cluded. A  Christian  girls'  school  is  therefore  much  to  be  desired, 
but  with  Christian  teachers  alone,  for  heathen  teachers  only  retard 
our  work  if  employed.  In  addition  to  this,  Zenana  work  proper 
ought  to  be  tried,  though  it  will,  I  fear,  be  more  difficult  to  carry- 
out  than  in  more  advanced  places.  This  will  apply,  however,  more 
especially  to  the  upper  classes.  The  lower  and  middle  class  women 
will  be  more  easily  reached,  and  will  I  think  always  welcome  the 
nsits  of  English  ladies."  ....'*  Houses  are  now  scarce  owing  to 
the  arrival  of  troops.  300/.  ought  to  be  ample  to  start  the  Mission 
with.  Two  can  live  almost  as  cheaply  as  one,  having  the  same 
house,  table,  servants,  Marathi  teacher,  and  conveyance  in 
common." 

Miss  Sheperd  and  Miss  Botd  left  England  at  the  end  of  October, 
1881,  to  begin  this  work,  and  tHeir  letters  give  an  attractive  picture 
of  the  country,  and  also  show  what  a  sphere  of  active  and  useful 
work  lies  before  them.  On  the  19th  of  December  Miss  Sheperd 
wrote : — 

'*Miss  Boyd  and  I  have  at  last  arrived  at  the  end  of  our  long 
journey — ^just  seven  weeks.  The  voyage  was  on  the  whole  prosper- 
ous, though  it  was  often  very  rough,  and  we  had  head  winds  against 
us  all  the  way.  The  steamer  that  should  have  taken  us  on  from 
Aden  met  with  an  accident  and  we  had  to  go  on  to  Kurrachee,  and 
did  not  reach  Bombay  till  the  12th  of  December.  Mr.  Ledgard  was 
waiting  for  us  and  took  us  to  the  Mission  House,  where  Mrs. 
Ledgard  received  us.  On  the  following  Tuesday  we  left  Bombay 
by  train  for  Poona,  where  Mr.  Taylor  met  us ;  the  next  morning  we 
left  at  half -past  five,  and  travelled  seventy  miles.  We  had  our 
breakfast  at  one  of  the  traveller's  bungalows,  and  stayed  the  night 
at  the  one  at  Sattara.  We  left  the  next  morning  at  five  and 
travelled  seventy  more  miles,  arriving  at  Kolapore  that  day 
(Thursday,  December  15th),  at  four  o'clock,  where  we  were  kindly 
welcomed  by  Mrs.  Taylor  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Priestley.  The  man  who 
carries  the  mails  supplies  the  carriages  and  horses ;  we  had  a  very 
good  one  and  changed  horses  every  six  hours.  The  scenery  from 
Bombay  to  Kolapore  is  beautiful,  in  some  parts  wild  and  grand,  in 
others  beautiful  roads  with  trees  on  each  side,  fields  and  mountains 
very  like  Ireland.  Kolapore,  and  the  country  round,  is  called  the 
England  of  India,  and  it  is  very  like  home.  This  is  winter  here, 
the  people  complain  of  the  cold,  but  we  find  it  as  warm  as  the 
warmest  day  in  summer  at  home.  The  nights  are  cold  and  the  east 
wind  I  hear  is  very  trying.  Mr.  Taylor  has  taken  a  house  for  us  in 
the  camp  about  two  miles  from  the  S.P.G.  Mission  House,  it  is  con- 
sidered to  be  in  a  healthier  part  of  Kolapore  as  it  is  away  from  the 
river,  where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  fever.  When  we  get  into  our 
house  and  know  a  little  of  Marathi  the  school-girls  here  are  to  be 
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^iven  up  to  us.  There  will  be  room  enough  for  them  in  our  house. 
We  can  also  have  a  school  for  high  caste  girls  in  the  town ;  the 
SP.G.  have  a  nice  Lecture  Hall  which  they  will  lend  us  for  a 
school.  We  shall  have  to  do  all  we  can  to  attract  this  class,  and 
music  is  absolutely  necessary.  A  piano  can  be  bought  at  Bombay ; 
about  35/.  would  pay  for  it  and  the  carriage  to  Kolapore.  Perhaps 
some  of  the  ladies  at  home  who  are  interested  in  our  Mission  would 
kindly  make  a  collection  and  help  us  to  get  one ;  I  can  teach  music 
and  will  gladly  do  so  to  gain  influence.  The  piano  is  needed  as  soon 
as  possible.  While  learning  the  language  we  can  undertake  to  teach 
the  few  English  children  who  are  here,  officers'  children,  also  the 
children  of  civiJ  ofiBcera,  there  are  not  many.  These  children  should 
pay  something,  and  the  money  could  be  spent  on  our  Mission  work. 
You  see  we  shall  have  plenty  to  do  and  there  will  be  need  of  great 
care  and  tact.  I  am  very  thankful  to  have  Mr.  Taylor  to  consult  as 
he  knows  all  the  people  and  can  always  advise  us." 

A  few  Weeks  later  Miss  Sheperd  wrote : — 

"  Miss  Boyd  and  I  are  now  m  our  new  home.  It  is  in  the  Canip 
^ritish  ground),  and  the  officers'  bungalows  are  all  near,  also  the 
ritish  and  native  troops.  The  S.P.G.  Camp  Church  for  the  military 
is  very  near.  We  and  all  the  British  Church  people  go  there  to 
service.  On  the  other  side  of  the  road  is  the  American  Mission 
Station  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Chapel.  Our  house  is  small,  we 
have  one  large  bedroom  and  off  it  two  little  rooms  as  dressing  and 
bath  rooms,  a  large  room  which  will  answer  for  dining  and  drawing 
room,  and  there  ar«  two  tiny  rooms  for  the  butler  to  keep  china  and 
glass  in.  All  the  servants  live  in  huts  in  the  compound  (garden). 
There  is  a  verandah  at  the  back  and  front  of  the  house,  each  having 
three  doors  opening  into  the  drawing-room.  We  hope  to  teach  the 
school-girls  in  one  of  these  verandahs  when  Mr.  Taylor  gives  them 
up  to  us."  .  .  .  .  "  Yesterday  we  opened  school,  or  rather  a  class, 
for  two  hours  every  day  for  the  English  children  here ;  they  are 
very  young  for  they  are  sent  home  when  seven  or  eight  years  old. 
I  have  been  asked  to  open  a  Sunday  School  in  the  Church  for  them, 
and  I  hope  to  do  so  next  Sunday.  1  have  also  obtained  permission 
to  visit  the  Military  Hospital,  which  is  very  near  to  us,  whenever  I 
like ;  no  lady  ever  visits  it.  Mr.  Taylor  is  the  Military  Chaplain 
here.  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  friends  at  home  will  kindly  send  me 
newspapers  for  the  Hospital,  the  poor  sick  soldiers  are  delighted  to 
read  news  from  home,  and  the  people  here  do  not  get  many  papers 
from  home,  they  seem  to  have  lost  all  interest  in  the  old  country." 

Miss  Boyd  also  writes  warmly  in  praise  of  the  beauty  of  the 
country  and  tlie  kind  reception  which  they  had  met  with,  adding 
that  she  considered  herself  fortunate  in  having  been  sent  there.  In 
her  second  letter  she  says  : — 

"  Of  course  there  is  little  to  tell  you  at  present  about  work.  I  am 
studying  Jiard  at  the  language,  and  hope  I  am  beginning  to  make  a 
little  progress  ;  it  does  not  seem  quite  so  difficult  as  it  did  at  first. 
I  am  most  anxious  to  be  able  to  speak  it.  Mr.  Taylor  has  a  Marathi 
service  at  the  Mission  Chapel  twice  daily,  and  we  go  almost  every 
morning.    We  are  obliged  to  drive,  as  his  house  is  quite  two  miles 
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from  here,  and  though  we  could  easily  walk  there  it  would  be  too 
hot  coming  back.  We  had  our  English  pupils  for  the  first  time  this 
morning.  They  are  all  nice  little  children,  and  seem  delighted  to 
come  to  school.  The  people  here  are  very  kind,  and  some  take  an 
interest  in  Mission  work  and  would  gladly  help  us  if  they  could  by 
introducing  us  to  some  of  the  native  ladies,  but  as  their  husbands 
hold  political  appointments  they  cannot  do  thai.  However,  I  have 
no  doubt  we  shall  succeed  in  gaining  access  to  the  ladies  in  time,  at 
first  it  is  sure  to  be  difficult,  but  a  Zenana  Mission  was  evidently  much 
needed  here.  We  are  fortunate  in  having  very  good  servants,  and  they 
are  all  Christians.  Two  of  them  are  Portuguese  from  the  settlement 
at  Goa,  and  of  course  they  are  Boman  Catholics.  One  is  positively 
obliged  to  have  more  servants  here  than  in  England,  but  then  they 
are  paid  much  less,  and  they  have  to  keep  themselves  out  of  their 
wages,  so  I  suppose  it  comes  to  about  the  same  thing  in  the  end." 

Before  closing  our  sketch  of  this  youngest  Mission  of  the  Ladies' 
Association,  it  may  be  interesting  to  recall  the  graphic  description 
of  Kolapore  given  by  Mrs.  Guthrie  in  one  of  her  works  which  will 
well  repay  perusal.  Life  in  Western  India^  voL  i.,  p.  3  : — 

**  It  was  a  pleasure  to  drive  through  the  picturesque  town  of 
Kolapore.  The  many-storied  houses  are  so  close  together  that  they 
leave  but  one  narrow  ribbon  of  blue  sky  overhead.  All  around  is 
colour,  and  carving,  and  life,  for  the  population  of  the  city  is  very 
large.  The  country  in  which  it  is  situated  is  bare,  but  there  is  a 
place  about  two  miles  off  that  is  charmingly  pretty  and  highly  in- 
teresting. Long  ago  it  was  a  great  centre  of  Buddhism,  till  their 
religious  successors  the  Jains  settled  on  the  spot ;  but  they  also  have 
vanished  in  the  course  of  time,  and  the  Brahmins  have  taken  posses- 
sion of  their  temples.  They  stand  upon  the  brow  of  a  cliff  that 
overhangs  the  river  Puneh-Gunga.  The  buildings,  which  are 
enclosed  by  high  walls,  consist  of  low  halls  witlj.  aisles  of  pillars. 
In  the  distance  twinkles  the  light  that  is  suspended  in  the  cell  of 
the  idol.  Many  queer  excrescences  built  of  brick — ^the  dwelling  of 
the  priests — were  stuck  on  to  the  holy  fanes.  In  the  courtyard  were 
numbers  of  tombs  gaudily  painted,  on  which  the  five-headed  N^ga 
flourished  conspicuously.  The  glory  of  the  place  were  nine  fine 
monoliths  of  stone  that  stood  before  the  temples,  these  being 
bracketed  for  the  purpose  of  bearing  lamps,  go  by  the  name  of  the 
Deepdans.  The  pillar  is  as  true  to  the  Indian  temple  as  was  the 
obelisk  to  the  pyramid  of  Egypt.  Quitting  the  holy  precincts  we 
sat  down  to  rest  under  a  group  of  fine  trees.  The  spot  commanded 
a  view  of  the  sparkling  river,  which  here  sweeps  round  in  a  graceful 
curve.  Numbers  of  tombs  and  little  shrines  which  in  flood-time 
must  have  been  partly  submerged,  were  scattered  on  its  brink.  The 
broad  ghits  were  thronged  with  people  busy  with  their  morning's 
occupations,  whose  coloured  dresses  suited  with  the  brightness  of 
nature.     It  was  a  scene  of  peaceful  gaiety.'* 
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LETTERS  FOR  OUR  WORKING  PARTIES. 

I.— CHOTA  NAGPORE. 

LETTERS  from  various  Missions  have  been  lately  received 
expressing  much  appreciation  of  the  boxes  of  clothing  sent 
Tout  by  the  Association  last  year.  The  first  is  from  Mrs.  Whitlby, 
Avho  wrote  in  December,  1881 : — 

"I  must,  through  you,  thank  all  the  members  of  the  Ladies* 
Association  who  have  contributed  to  the  very  valuable  store  of 
clothing  for  our  Schools  which  I  have  just  unpacked  ;  this  yearly 
box  is  a  great  boon.  Of  the  articles  for  sale  I  have  already  sold  the 
greater  part  of  the  warm  knitted  things ;  the  rest  I  shall  keep  till 
we  have  more  people  in  the  station.  The  number  of  skirts  and 
jackets  sent  out  for  Chaibasa  was  larger  than  that  for  Ranchi, 
whereas  in  Ranchi  we  have  about  four  times  the  number  of  children 
in  our  boarding  schools,  so  I  have  written  to  ask  Mrs.  Kriiger  how 
much  clothing  she  will  require  for  the  year,  and  then  we  will  value 
the  rest  and  send  the  rupees  to  supply  other  wants.  I  think  that 
will  be  a  better  plan  than  sending  more  clothing  than  is  required,  as 
we  shall  be  glad  of  it  here.  We  are  rejoicing  that  our  rains  are 
over  and  the  cold  season  really  beginning ;  it  has  been  a  trying  year, 
very  hot,  and  then  long  continued  rains.  I  have  been  troubled  with 
fever  and  neuralgia,  but  hope  the  cold  weather  will  brace  me  up. 
On  Monday  we  start  into  the  District,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  visit 
four  centres  where  a  native  priest  is  stationed.  I  have  written  to 
thank  the  South  London  Association  for  their  beautiful  work.  The 
Altar  Cloth  from  Mold  will  be  used  either  in  the  Ranchi  or  the  Itki 
Church.  Mr.  Kriiger  will  be  very  glad  of  the  Pede  mat.  My 
husband  has  just  returned  from  Chaibasa ;  he  says  the  new  Church 
is  getting  on  very  well  indeed,  and  is  very  substantially  built ;  the 
walls,  I  think,  are  finished.  We  hope  to  see  how  the  new  church  at 
Dorma  is  progressing  next  week,  and  on  my  return  I  shall  be  able 
to  write  and  tell  you  something  of  what  we  have  seen.'* 

IL— CAWNPORE. 

MISS  HEMINGr  also  acknowledges  the  box  sent  to  Cawnpore, 
and  at  the  same  time  gives  a  general  sketch  of  the  state  of 
the  Mission : — 

**I  received  your  kind  letter  with  the  annual  set  of  bills  for  41, 
for  support  of  a  teacher  in  the  Training  Class  last  month,  and  I  now 
hasten  to  thank  you  and  Mrs.  Waldron  very  much  for  this  welcome 
help,  and  also  to  tell  you  that  the  box  of  sale  things  arrived  a  few 
days  after.  Finding  it  would  be  a  good  plan  I  had  the  sale  as  soon 
as  the  box  was  opened,  and  we  have  realized  up  to  this  date  about 
Rs.  330,  and  this  extra  work  in  addition  to  my  own  has  been  the 
cause  of  my  not  writing  to  you  before.  I  have  been  very  busy 
indeed  since  my  return  from  Cashmir.  I  forwarded  Mr.  Winter's 
package  according  to  ^  directions,  and  I  have  Mr.  Hill's  letter 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  parcel  sent  to  them  at  Banda  last 
year.      I  still  keep  the  number  of  my  houses   about  thirty-two, 
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including  those  at  Oonao,  and  there  are  about  sixty-five  pupils  in  them 
all.'  I  opened  out  a  school  in  July  for  the  daughters  of  high  caste 
Bengalee  and  Hindu  gentlemen  in  the  Bengalee  Mohul,  where  I  have 
succeeded  in  hiring  a  house  in  a  good  position,  and  as  I  began  the 
school  by  providing  a  conveyance  the  numbers  soon  reached  up  to 
twenty-five,  but  finding  it  a  great  expense  I  have  done  away  with 
the  carriage  for  the  present,  and  we  have  now  only  fifteen  pupils. 
Something  has  to  be  done,  and  our  purpose  must  be  kept  steadily  in 
view,  as  *'  success  depends  on  effort."  We  aim  especially  at  securing 
the  affection  of  our  pupils,  and  making  the  lessons  as  attractive  to 
them  as  possible.  I  think  I  ought  to  be  very  grateful  to  Him  who 
has  prepared  this  great  instrument  for  the  religious  teaching  of  the 
women  of  this  country.  Lukkiemonie,  the  Bengalee  Zenana 
Teacher,  continues  to  give  great  satisfaction  ;  she  works  very  hard, 
takes  pains  with  her  pupils,  and  has  been  exerting  all  her  powers  to 
increase  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  school.  Miss  Hoare  and  Mis9 
Harte  spent  two  days  with  us  on  their  return  journey.  The  Bishop's 
visit  to  Cawnpore  in  September  was  a  great  treat  .  .  .  . " 

**....  Everything  is  going  on  as  well  as  1  could  desire.  The 
teachers  are  doing  their  work  well  and  we  have  opened  several  new 
houses,  but  from  others  leaving  the  station  our  number  continues 
the  same.  My  hands  are  as  full  of  work  as  they  can  be,  and  what 
I  long  for  very  much  is  more  time  to  study ;  for  study  one  must,  if 
one  aims  at  all  at  leading  the  religious  thought  of  the  people.  I 
could  easily  employ  at  this  time  five  or  six  more  good  teachers, 
could  I  secure  them  and  find  means  to  support  them,  who  would 
relieve  me  of  a  portion  of  the  work,  but  1  am  deeply  thankful  that 
we  are  in  no  pecuniary  difficulty,  and  the  work  of  the  Ladies' 
Association  has  steadily  progressed  during  the  tliree  years  I  have 
been  connected  with  it." 

IIL— ST.  MATTHEWS,  KEISKAMA  HOEK. 

THE  next  letter  is  from  South  Africa,  and  many  will  be  gratified 
to  learn  from  Mr.  Taberer  that  the  proceeds  of  these  boxes 
have  so  substantially  assisted  the  work  of  female  education  in  his 
Mission. 

**  I  have  great  pleasure  in  enclosing  you  some  photographs  from 
St.  Matthew's.  The  Mission  Church,  the  native  girls  in  the  boarding 
school,  the  Lady  Matron  (Miss  Lucas)  and  the  six  orphans  who  are 
supported  by  the  proceeds  of  the  boxes  you  have  occasionally  sent 
us.  I  wished  to  carry  out  some  defihite  work  with  these  proceeds, 
and  it  occurred  to  me  that  you  would  approve  of  a  work  of  this 
nature,  and  I  am  only  sorry  that  I  am  not  able  to  receive  a  larger 
number  on  these  conditions.  The  poor  little  girls  are  very  happy 
here,  and  I  have  very  little  doubt  that  we  shall  be  able  to  make 
them  good  and  useful  women.  They  are  treated  in  every  respect 
exactly  the  same  as  the  other  giris,  with  the  same  school  advantages, 
and  they  are  aware  themselves  that  they  are  supported  by  the  kind- 
ness of  good  friends  in  England.  I  am  very  anxious  not  only  to^ 
continue,  but  to  extend  thi&  particular  work  if  possible,  and  I  trusi 
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that  you  will  be  able  to  send  us  additional  help  for  this  object.  As 
it  is  now  about  a  year  since  we  received  the  last  box  you  kindly 
sent,  we  are  hoping  for  another,  and  I  anxiously  trust  that  you  will 
have  it  in  your  power  to  thus  support  a  work  that  I  feel  sure  will 
commend  itself  to  all  friends  of  Missions.  We  are  surrounded  here 
by  such  a  large  population  of  natives  that  I  feel  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  increase  the  accommodation  for  boarders  as  soon  as  possible,  as  I 
am  unable  to  find  room  for  all  the  applicants  for  admission.  It 
would  be  a  great  joy  to  me  if  I  had  the  means  to  do  this  at  once,  but 
just  now  all  my  efforts  are  being  concentrated  on  the  boys'  depart- 
ment as  they  could  not  possibly  live  any  longer  in  the  buildings  they 
have  hitherto  occupied,  and  I  am  therefore  doing  my  best  to  supply 
this  want.  As  soon  as  this  work  is  out  of  hand  I  shall  at  once 
endeavour  to  extend  the  girls*  department,  as  (although  their 
quarters  are  much  better  than  those  the  boys  ha^e  occupied  hitherto) 
it  is  very  necessary  that  alterations  and  additions  should  be  made. 
The  girls  are  all  in  high  spirits  to-day,  as  they  are  all  going  home 
for  their  Christmas  holidays,  to  which  they  have  been  looking  forward 
so  long.  I  think  I  have  written  to  you  about  my  Mission  Church, 
and  the  photograph  will  speak  for  itself.  On  Sunday  next  (Christmas 
Day)  if  we  have  our  usual  congregation  it  will  be  crowded  from  end 
to  end,  and  I  expect  to  have  about  150  communicants  at  the  cele- 
bration of  Holy  Communion  after  the  morning  service,  I  should  be 
indeed  glad  if  some  lady  friends  of  Missions  would  make  some  direct 
contributions  to  the  native  girls'  school.  For  about  121,  per  annum 
each,  I  could  support  an  increased  number  of  either  orphans  or  the 
children  of  parents  who  might  be  too  poor  to  pay  the  usual  fees,  and 
supply  the  requisite  clothing.  This  is  the  only  native  girls'  boarding 
school  (of  S.P.G.)  in  the  diocese  of  Grahamstown,  and  this  fact  in 
itself  is  suflfiLcient  proof  of  the  necessity  for  extending  its  usefulness 
as  much  as  possible." 


"  Hath  the  Church  of  God  received 

This  great  promise  from  His  Son, 
*  Go,  and  as  thou  hast  believed 

So  it  ever  shall  be  done '  ? 
Why  then  has  she  failed  to  gladden 

Hearts  and  homes  with  Gospel  Light, 
That  in  cheerless  darkness  sadden 

Through  the  long  unwakened  night  ? 

Lord  I  our  sleeping  souls  awaken. 

Lead  us  forth  to  work  for  Thee ; 
And  restore  Thy  long  forsaken 

To  the  land  where  they  would  be. 
So,  through  us  each  Gentile  nation 

Thine  Epiphany  shall  learn, 
And  her  long-lost  *  consolation* 

Unto  Israel  return." 

Spiritual  Songs,  by  Rev.  J.  Monskll. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS  AND  DONATIONS. 


LMnaUrdSeed. 
Mat.  1.1882. 


NovKMBEB,  1881  (eotUinued). 

By  Miss  Marshall      

St.  Andrew's,  Manchester 

Briehron.  bj  Miss  Smith 

By  Miss  Brancker  ...  .»  ... 
St.  OUes\  Reading    ...    ...    ... 

Miss  Cole     

Kelvedon,  by  Miss  Western  ... 
Sutton,  by  Mrs.  Charrington  ... 
St.  George's,  Hanover  Square, 

by  Mrs.  Capel  Cure      

By  Miss  Townsend    

By  Hon.  H.  Kenyon         

Penzance,  by  Miss  Jago 

Market  Lavington     

Fallowfleld,  by  Miss  Dewes    ... 

By  Mrs,  Rogers ...    ... 

Teddington,  by  Mrs.  Digby  Ram 
Northampton,  by  Mrs.  Gray  ... 

St.  Mary  Cray     

Rochdale,  by  Miss  Brierler  ... 
Llanfairfechan,  by  Miss  Madan 

Andover,  by  Miss  Wallis 

Oxford,  by  Mrs.  Lightfoot      ... 

By  Miss  A.  Wingfleld       

Newland,  by  Mrs.  Smith 

Ht.  John's,  Clifton     

Whimple,  by  Mrs.  Sanders  ... 
Waterbeaeh,  by  Mrs.  Chandler 
Wigston,  by  Miss  Romants    ... 

Derby,  by  Mrs.  Taylor     

Manchester,  by  Miss  M.  Cowie 
St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Munster  Sq. 

By  Miss  Beresford    

By  Miss  LoDgley       

Mrs.  Bloom 

By  Miss  L.  Bullock 

Grainsby,  by  Rev.  W.  Johnson 

St.  Barnabas,  Pimlico      

Weston-super-Mare   

By  Miss  Cooke 
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Newbury,  by  Miss  Baker 

Milton  Hill,  by  Miss  Bowles  .. 

North  Frome .. 

Miss  £.  Sewell    »    .. 

Ecclesfleld,  by  Miss  Smith  .. 
Nottingham,  by  Mrs.  Teld  .. 
By  Hon.  Eleanor  D.  Pennant.. 

Miss  Walton...    

Truio,  by  Lady  P.  Smith 

Chalfont,  St.  Peter   ., 

Dunster,  by  Mrs.  Todcl    

Teovil  and  Hendford       

Northenden,  by  Mrs.  Deacle  .. 

jr  F"'Lloyd .. 
8.  HUl 


ickworth    ... 
H.  Bomham 

r.  Wilson   ."! 

L^  _ Wodehouse... 

Wakefield,  by  Mrs.  Alderson  ... 

By  Mrs.  Emery 

Ross,  by  Miss  Hawkshaw 
Liverpool,  by  Miss  Taylor 

St.  James  ,  Clapton 

Knaresborough,  by  Miss  Collins 

Mrs.  Dickinson 

By  Rev.  M.  Osbom 

Yatton,  by  Mrs.  Barnard 

Gorton,  by  Mrs.  Philpot 

Bv  Mrs.  Selwood       

Mrs.  Claughton 

By  Miss  Clarke 
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PARCELS  OF  WORE  AND  CLOTHING 

Received  up  to  February  2nd, 

Andover  Association,  by  i- Miss  Brown.  East  Bournemouth,  by  Miss  Powys. 
Much  Cowarne  Association,  by  Miss  Graham.  Leytonstone  Association,  by  Rev.  G. 
Woodward.  Aberfeldy  Working  Party,  by  Mrs.  H.  Donglss.  Heme  Bay  Association, 
by  Miss  Badcock.  Chiswick  Association,  by  Miss  Dollman.  Miss  Codd,  Bath.  St. 
Jnmes',  Norlands,  Association,  by  Miss  Lloyd.  Miss  Ray,  Brentwood.  Brighton 
(St.  Nicholas)  Association,  by  Miss  Shuldham  and  Miss  Hesketh.  Miss  Baily,  Esher. 
Mrs.  Sich,  Chiswick.  Wendover  Association,  by  Mrs.  Smith.  Sparsholt  Association, 
by  Mrs.  Heathcote.  Mrs.  Eames,  St.  Martin's-in.the-Field's.  Buckhurst  Hill  Working 
Party,  by  Mrs.  Peile.    Dawlish  Association,  by  Mrs.  Church. 

All  Letters  on  the  basfness  of  the  Ladles'  Association  (whether  containing  re- 
mittances or  not)  should  be  addressed  to  the  "Honorary  Secretary,  Ladies'  Associa- 
tion, S.P.G.,  19,  Delahay  Street.  Westminster,  London,  S.W." 

All  communications  Intended  for  insertion  in  the  Magasdne  should  be  sent  to 
Miss  L.  Bullock,  26,  Blandford  Square,  London,  N.W.,  by  the  10th  of  the  month. 


The  Publishers  xoUl  supply  one  copy  morUhly  post-free  for  \s,  6d.  a  year, 

two  for  2s,  6d.  a  year.     Twelve  copies  of  any  single  number  will  be  sent 

post-free  for  Is. 

The  First  Volume  may  now  be  had,  bound  in  cloth,  for  Is,  6d, 
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"The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  to  a  grain  of  mitstard  8:ebd, 
which  a  man  took,  and  sowed  in  his  field  :  which  indeed  is 
the  least  of  all  seeds  ;  but  when  it  is  grown,  it  is  the 

GREATEST    AMONG  HERBS,    AND    BBCOMETH .  A    TRIMS,   SO  THAT    THE 
BIRDS  OF  THE  AIR  COME  AND  LODGE  IN  THE  BRANCHES  THEREOF." 

— St.  Matthew  xiu.  31,  32. 


PRESENT  AND  PUTUKB/ 


flN  the  course  of  an  eloquent  address  given  lately  by  one  of 
the  most  earnest  and  influential  of  our  London  parochial 
clergy,  it  was  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  subject 
of  foreign  missions,  how  intense  was  the  sense  of  dis- 
appointment and  deferred  hope  often  experieYiced  by  the  various 
Missionary  Societies  of  the  Church  at  home,  when  time  after  time 
appeals  for  aid  from  missionaries  ani  bishops  working  in  poorly 
endowed  districts  and  sees  in  distant  lands  have  to  be  rejected  and 
unnoticed  for  want  of  the  necessary  funds.  The  work  of  the 
Ladies'  Association,  though  we  can  thankfully  record  how  much 
there  has  been  in  past  years  to  encourage  and  aid  its  endeavours, 
has  also  ndt  seldom  been  equally  hindered  from  very  similar  causes, 
and  its  well-wishers  and  all  who  are  interested  in  its  success  have 
often  had  reason  to  deplore,  when  year  by  year  the  financial  arrange- 
ments came  to  be  considered,  how  slight  was  the  possibility  of  any 
decided  extension  of  the  sphere  of  its  operations,  how  few  of  the 
urgent  requests  for  increased  aid  could  be  prudently  granted  with 
due  regard  to  the  Society's  estimated  resources. 

It  is,  however,  gratifying  to  find  that  this  year  (and  we  hope  it  may 
not  prove  an  exceptional  one)  the  Association  can  be  reasonably  said 
to  have  made  decided  progress  onwards,  not  perhaps  by  the  "  leaps 
and  bounds  "  that  we  should  have  liked  to  witness,  but  sufficiently 
to  enable  it  to  look  forward  with  greater  certainty  to  the  realisation 
of  those  schemes  of  mission  effort  whict  at  times  have  seemed  so 
hopeless  in  their  chances  of  fulfilment.  The  greater  interest  felt 
generally  in  the  subject  and  an  extending  knowledge  of  the  details 
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of  the  work,  furthered  as  we  cannot  hut  think  in  a  great  measure 
hy  those  who  have  gone  forth  to  advocate  its  claims  in  our  provin- 
cial towns  and  rural  districts  where  hitherto  it  has  heen  little  known, 
have,  hesides  other  reasons,  this  year  led  to  an  increase  in  the 
income  of  the  Association,  amounting  to  a  sum  which,  though 
moderate  in  its  dimensions,  enables  it  to  accord  and  sanction  a  few  of 
the  much  needed  grants  during  the  current  ypar.  The  exact  particu- 
lars of  this  increase,  of  course,  will  be  made  known  later  and  from 
head-quarters  by  those  who  supervise  and  direct  the  arrangements 
of  the  Association.  It  has  been  thought,  nevertheless,  that  it  may 
be  as  well  to  review  some  of  the  needs  of  those  places  whose 
requests  for  aid  have  been  .acceded  to  of  late,  in  order  to  recall  to 
mind  how  urgently  such  assistance  was  required. 

Jn  Trich;nopoly  during  the  past  year,  as  may  be  remembered  by 
the  readers  of  the  interesting  paper  in  ^e  October  number  of  this 
magazine,  the  salary  of  a  lady  who  would  go  out  to  take  charge  of 
a  native  girls'  boarding  school,  and  in  connection  with  this  train  a 
class  of  native  school-mistresses  and  teachers  (that  most  essential 
feature  of  any  mission  work  among  the  women  in  India)  was  asked 
for  by  Mrs.  Wyatt  and  the  request  reluctantly  postponed.  It  is  now 
encouraging  to  hear  that  it  is  found  possible  to  grant  the  requisite*  sti- 
pend, and  thus  enable  Mrs.  Wyatt,  who  herself  works  so  untiringly,* to 
.  carry  out  her  long  cherished  scheme  of  an  organized  educational 
movement  among  the  women  and  young  girls  in  Trichinopoly. 
There  is  no  direct  opposition  in  this  part  of  India  on  the  part  of  the 
natives  to  the  education  of  their  daughters,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wyatt 
write  again  and  again  of  the  many  opportunities  for  establishing 
girls'  schools,  of  which  they  would  gladly  avail  themselves.  Most 
graphic  are  the  accounts  received  from  these  zealous  mission  workers 
of  the  densely  populated  streets  and  quarters  of  the  town  and 
suburbs  they  have  daily  to  pass  through,  and  how  their  hearts  are 
stirred  within  them  by  the  sights  and  sounds  of  false  worship,  the 
carved  temples,  the  glittering  shrines,  the  unmeaning  ceremonies, 
and  worse,  the  rites  and  dances  in  honour  of  the  very  spirit  of  sin 
and  incarnate  evil  (devil  worship)  that  are  known  to  take  place  there. 
Then  comes,  as  in  contrast,  their  visits  to  the  girls*  schools  where 
bright-eyed  and  docile  little  Brahmin  girls  sit  in  orderly  files  receiv- 
ing instruction,  and  who  would  come  in  greater  numbers  if  only 
space  could  be  found  for  them ;  and  we  can  but  rejoice  to  think  that 
now  so  good  and  promising  a  work  as  this  will  be  helped  forward  by 
the  assistance  pf  another  lady,  who  will  devote  herself  to  the  work 
of  training  and  superintendence.  The  work  of  the  Delhi  mission 
has  been  but  too  recently  recalled  to  the  minds  of  most  of  us  by 
the  sad  event  that  at  present  seems  so  irreparable  a  loss  in  its  very 
midst,  to  need  any  enlargement  on  the  topic  of  its  pressing  and 
constant  requirement  for  the  maintenance  of  teachers,  schools,  and 
institutions  of  all  kinds.  Yet  here  also  the  Association  has  this 
year  found  it  possible  to  come  forward  with  some  definite  help  for 
defraying  the  salary  of  a  teacher  at  Bohtuck^  the  capital  of  a  con- 
siderable province  or  district  about  forty  miles  from  Delhi,  and 
included  in  the  sphere  of  the  Delhi  mission.     For  the  workmg 
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expenses  of  Roobkee,  a  mission  centre  of  the  highest  impo^te^nce, 
where  Miss  Gray's  insight  into  the  work  gained  hy  her  Calcutta 
experience  of  Zenana  and  school  teaching  has  already  proved  most 
valaable,  a  slight  addition  has  been  sanctioned,  in  order  to  emphasise 
Miss  Gray's  position  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  this  promising 
mission.  Those  who  have  followed  out  in  thought  and  hope  Miss 
Hoare's  work  in  Calcutta,  who  read  of  her  undaunted  attention  to 
tlie  labour  of  superintendence  of  the  arrangements  for  visiting  the 
schools  in  and  near  Calcutta,  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  this  year  it 
has  been  found  practicable  to  make  such  an  addition  to  the  grant  a^ 
will  defray  the  rent  of  the  mission  house,  which  inadequate  as  it  is 
for  the  purpose,  is  at  present  the  head-quarters  of  this  Bhowanipore 
Mission  till  the  funds  are  collected  for  the  new  mission  premises. 
The  satisfactory  state  of  the  eleven  or  more  girls*  schools  set  up  by 
Miss  Hoare  for  the  children  of  the  lowly  rice  cultivators  (mostly 
Christians)  inhabiting  the  deltaic  fields  surrounding  Calcutta,  in 
itself  expresses  how  much  work  this  branch  alone  entails  on  the 
mission.  Still  more  would  its  arduous  nature  be  apprehended  were 
it  at  all  realised  what  are  the  difficulties  attending  the.  carrying  out 
of  even  one  visit  to  these  very  inaccessible  and  remote  situations. 
The  mission  ladies  have  in  the  absence  of  roads  to  reach  the 
villages  by  water  in  rudely  constructed  native  boats,  furnished  with 
few  comforts  naturally,  and  the  journey  is  undertaken  at  the  risk  of 
exposure  to  alternations  of  heat  and  damp,  of  chances  of  malarious 
fever  or  ague-like  chills  from  the  often  submerged  swamps  or 
forest  brake,  and  even  dependent  for  the  time  of  their  arrival  at 
their  destination  on  the  very  uncertain  tides  and  currents  of  this 
changing  Indian  river  and  its  tributaries.  But  here,  as  elsewhere, 
though  the  schools  have  not  long  been  established,  there  are  encourage 
ing  signs  to  cheer  the  workers  along  their  self-chosen  path  of  mission 
effort.  Not  only  do  they  already  perceive  a  difference  in  the 
brighter  and  improved  aspect  and  intelligence  of  the  children  attend- 
ing the  schools,  but  ^Hheir  influence,"  writes  Miss  Hoare,  "also 
pervades  by  degrees  the  hearts  and  homes  of  the  parents  themselves 
and  thence  extends  throughout  the  entire  village."  An  addition  has 
also  been  made  to  the  grant  of  the  Association  for  these  schools. 
In  BuRMAH  the  Association  has  long  desired,  in  compliance  with  the 
often  expressed  wish  of  the  S.P.G.  missionaries  at  Tounghoo  to 
establish  a  girls'  school  there,  chiefly  for  the  children  of  parents 
belonging  to  the  Karen  tribes,  whose  simple,  and  receptive  minds 
have  in  many  cases  been  quick  to  apprehend  the  truths  of  Christian 
teaching.  Accordingly  the  Association  has  now  been  able  to  grant 
the  salary  for  a  teacher  for  the  school  about  to  be  established.  At 
the  same  time  the  whole  of  the  salary  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
school  at  Thayetmyo,  instead  of  the  half,  will  be  defrayed  by  the 
Association.  The  extending  mission  work  undertaken  of  late  years 
by  the  Church  in  Western  India  led,  as  if  in  natural  consequence,  to 
some  special  effort  being  made  here  by  the  Association  for  the 
education  of  the  women  and  young  girls,  a  work  for  which  the 
Bishop  of  Bombay  gave  assurance  that  there  seemed  to  be  an 
opening  of  the  fairest  promise.     Two  ladies  are  now  established*  at 
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KoliTapore,  another  at  Ahmednagar,  and  though  we  must  not  be  too 
sanguine  of  immediate  results,  yet  still  even  here,  where  much  work 
has  still  to  be  done,  we  begin  to  feel  at  least  within  measurable 
distance  of  anticipating  some  decided  progress  towards  establishing 
a  recognised  centre  of  woman's  work  in  these  Western  Indian 
provinces. 

It  has  not  been  possible  in  the  above  brief  sketch  of  what  the 
Association  has  proposed  to  carry  our  during  the  coming  year,  to 
include  the  mention  of  other  incidents  that  might  have  been  touched 
upon  regarding  places  in  India  and  elsewhere  whel'e  there  are  either 
fresh  opportunities  awaiting  us  or  where  the  work  has  been  lately 
strengthened  or  directed  in  newer  channels.  We  have  ventured 
rather  to  notice  and  lay  some  stress  on  the  more  salient  features  of 
actual  mission  life,  gathered  here  and  there  from  the  narratives  of 
the  workers  fhemselves,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  bring  home  to  the 
minds  of  many  a  fuller  understanding  and  realisation  of  all  that  is 
being  attempted,  and  of  how  much  yet  remains  to  be  done,  and 
may  also  awaken  within  usimore  practical  sympathy  in  the  daily 
lives  of  self-forgetfulness  and  cheerful  endeavour  led  by  the  mission 
workers.  And  by  all  in  this*  country,  leading  most  of  us  sheltered 
lives  of  comparative  ease  and  often  luxury,  there  is  also  a  share  to  be 
taken,  though  a  humbler  one,  in  this  distinctive  and  yet  ennobling 
Work  as  Christian  women.  We  can  all  give  either  in  prayer  or  work, 
by  work  or  deed,  some  assistance  in  establishing  this  branch  of 
mission  work,  and  thus  unite  more  and  more  to  send  forth  to  other 
lands  that  true  message  of  peace  which  is  at  once  the  watchword  of 
the  baniier  of  our  Lord  and  the  beacon  light  of  all  nations. 

S.H, 


FEMALE  EDUCATION  IN  BURMAH* 

THE  territory  of  British  Bdrmah  consists  of  the  lower  valley  of 
the  Irrawaddy  River  with  its  delta,  and  a  long  fiat  strip 
stretching  down  the  eastern  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Between 
the  narrow  maritime  tract  and  the  Irrawaddy  runs  &  backbone  of 
lofty  ranges  of  mountains,  an  offshoot  of  the  Himalayas.  These 
ranges,  known  as  the  Yoma  Mountains,  are  covered  with  dense 
forests,  and  have  high  peaks  culminating  in  the  Blue  Mountain  7,100 
feet  high.  A  thousand  creeks  indent  the  seaboard ;  and  the  whole 
of  the  level  country,  both  on  the  coast  and  the  Irrawaddy  valley, 
forms  one  vast  rice-field.  The  rivers  float  down  an  abundant 
supply  of  teak  and  bamboos  from  the  north.  Tobacco  of  an  excel- 
lent quality  supplies  the  little  cigars  which  all  Burmese — men, 
women,  and  children — smoke,  and  affords  an  industrial  product  of 
increasing  value.  Arakan  and  Pegu,  the  provinces  of  the  coast 
strip,  and  also  the  Irrawaddy  valley  contain  mineral  oil  springs. 
Tenasserim  forms  a  long,  narrow  maritime  province,  running  froja 
the  mouths  of  thp  Irrawaddy  southward  to  Point  Victoria,  where 
British  territory  adjoins  Siam.     It  is  rich  in  tin  mines  and  contains 
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iron-ores,  besides  gold  and  copper  in  smaller  quantities,  and  a  very 
pure  limestone.  Rice  and  timber  form  the  chief  exports  of  Burmah, 
and  rice  is  also  the  universal  food  of  the  people.  British  Burmah 
with  Tenasserira  has  an  area  of  88,556  square  miles,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  3,075,000  persons. 

In  1852  the  province  of  Pegu  was  added  to  the  British  possessions 
in  India,  and  soon  after  the  Burmese  war  was  ended,  the  attention  of 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  was  directed  to  the 
spiritual  needs  of  this  eastern  portion  of  our  Indian  empire. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  the  American  Baptists 
had  introduced  Christianity  into  some  parts  of  Burmah,  their  labours 
being  almost  entirely,  confined  to  the  Karens,  a  numerous  tribe 
living  in  the  woods  and  jungles.  The  life-long  service  of  Judson 
in  connection  with  these  Missions  will  ever  be  remembered,  and 
after  his  death,  in  1850,  the  work  was  carried  on  by  Dr.  Mason  an(l 
other  Missionaries,  and  the  number  of  these  Karen  Christians  is 
between  thirty  and  forty  thousand. 

But  there  was  no  Missionary  of  our  Church  in  any  part  of  Biurmah 
until  1859,  when  the  Rev.  A.  Shears  was  sent  by  the  S.P.G,  from 
England  to  commence  a  Mission  hi  Moulmein,  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Tenasserim.  In  1863  another  Mission  was  established 
at  Rangoon,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Pegu,  the  Rev.  J.  E. 
Marks  commencing  a  school  there  into  which  in  less  than  a  month 
100  Burmese  boys  were  received.  And  in  1871  the  Rev.  C.  Warren 
was  sent  to  begin  a  Jiission  at  Tounghoo.  At  this  time  Burmah 
formed  a  part  of  the  enormous  diocese  of  Calcutta,  but  in  1877  the 
See  of  Rangoon  was  founded  through  a  noble  effort  of  the  diocese 
of  Winchester,  in  which  £10,000  was  raised  for  the  endowment. 
Another  £10,000  was  added  by  the  S.P.C.K.,  the  S.P.G,,  and  the 
Colonial  Bishoprics'  Fund,  and  on  the  21st  of  December,  1877,  the 
I^ev.  J.  H.  Titcomb  was  consecrated  first  Bishop  of  Rangoon.  After 
four  years  of  active  superintendence  of  this  new  diocese,  the 
announcement  that  Bishop  Titcomb  was  obliged  by  the  state  of  his 
health  to  resign  has  been  received  with  great  regret.  The  work  so 
well  and  wisely  begun  by  him  will,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope,  be 
ably  carried  out  by  his  successor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Strachan,  whose  long 
experience  of  Mission  work  in  South  India  is  so  well  known,  and 
whose  stirring  advocacy  of  the  Ladies'  Association  last  year  at 
Lambeth  was  recorded  in  the  August  number  of  "  The  Grain  of 
Mustard  Seed." 

From  this  brief  general  sketch  of  the  Missions  of  Burmah  we  turn 
to  our  more  immediate  subject — the  state  of  female  education.  The 
circumstance  that  the  women  of  Burmah  are  not,  like  Hindu  or 
Mahometan  women,  secluded  in  their  houses  or  zenanas,  but  occupy 
in  the  family  very  much  the  same  position  as  women  do  in  England, 
has  rendered  it  a  much  more  easy  task  to  introduce  education  here 
than  in  other  parts  of  India.  Moreover,  though  uneducated,  Burmese 
women  are  for  the  most  part  naturally  clever,  and  show  great  readi- 
ness to  attend  the  Mission  schools. 

In  1866,  three  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  Mission  at 
Rangoon,  a  giris'  school  was   opened   there  and  carried  p,n  priost 
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successfully  for  several  years  by  Miss  Cooke,  now  Mrs.  Chard.  In 
1868  the  Ladies*  Association  began  its  work  in  Burmah  by  sending 
out  Miss  Miller  to  assist  Miss  Cooke.  A  large  number  of  Burmese 
girls  have  been  educated  in  St.  Mary's  school,  but  in  the  course  of 
^ears  many  changes  have  occurred  in  its  arrangements,  some  of 
which  are  referred  to  in  the  report  which  will  be  given  of  its  present 
state.  Established,  as  already  stated,  by  the  S.P.Q.,  its  expenses 
have  for  some  years  been  shared  by  the  Ladies*  Association,  and  tlie 
present  head  mistress.  Miss  Libbis,  has  laboured  most  indefatigably 
to  render  it  as  efficient  as  possible. 

As  this  school  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  Rangoon,  it  will  be 
interesting  here  to  recall  the  striking  description  given  of  this  city 
and  its  inhabitants  by  Bishop  Titcomb  in  his  Personal  Recollectioiis 
of  British  Burma.  Speaking  of  the  variety  of  races  amongst  the 
inhabitants  of  Rangoon  the  Bishop  says  : — 

"First  w«  have  the  indigenous  Burmese,  whose  di-esses  when 
grouped  together  in  any  large  numbers  form  a  perfect  flowerrgarden, 
particularly  on  Buddhist  festival  days,  when  pink,  blue,  green, 
yellow,  scarlet,  mauve,  and  every  intermediate  tint  mark  both  their 
turbans  and  their  tunics.  Besides  which  the  women  who  walk  about 
al^  freely  as  the  English,  constantly  wear  flowers  in  their  hair,  and 
that  with  an  art  which  lends  them  a  peculiar  charm,  a  charm  which 
is  rather  enhanced  than  lessened  by  their  merrily  pacing  the  roads 
with  large  cheroots,  being  smoked  or  thrust  through  a  hole  in  the 
lobe  of  the  ear.  I -use  the  word  "merrily"  because  the  Burmese 
are  among  the  most  happy,  good-humoured  people  possible, 
perpetually  laughing  and  joking,  and  often  playing  with  all 
the  joyousness  of  children.  I  grieve,  however,  to  add  with  a 
taste  also  for  gambling  which  constantly  leads  them  into  fatal 
quarrels.  Secondly,  we  have  a  large  Tamil  population  from  the 
Presidency  of  Madras,  who  come  over  chiefly  as  household  servants. 
The  reason  is  that  the  Burmese  are  far  too  independent  to  act 
among  the  Europeans  as  household  servants.  Hence  the  force  of 
circumstances  has  induced  an  influx  of  these  Hindu  strangers,  who 
for  the  sake  of  the  jiigh  wages,  leave  their  own  land,  returning  to 
their  homes  and  families  as  soon  as  they  can  save  enough  to  live 
comfortably.  They  are  generally  dressed  in  white,  the  men  fre- 
quently with  red  turbans,  and  the  women  with  scarlet  linen  care- 
fully covering  the  breast,  with  one  shoulder  exposed.  Thirdly  there 
is  a  large  and  increasing  number  of  Chinese  settlers  employed  aa 
gardeners,  agricultural  labourers,  pig-breeders,  shoemakers,  and 
carpenters,  whose  neat  coats  either  of  black  or  white  and  long  pig- 
tails increase  the  picturesqueness  of  the  streets.  Thus  we  have  a 
mingled  mass  of  people  which  gives  to  the  roads  of  Rangoon  a 
character  almost  peculiar  to  itself.  Of  Rangoon  as  a  city,  what  shall 
I  say  ?  Undoubtedly  it  needs  description,  for  among  the  greater 
number  of  our  countrymen,  nay,  even  among  Anglo-Indians  them- 
selves, it  is  scarcely  known  either  geographically  or  pictorially. 
Including  its  European  and  native  suburbs  it  contains  about  100,000 
souls  ;  it  possesses  a  custom-house,  law  courts,  government  and 
private  banks,  a  railway  terminus,  merchants'  offices,  public  assembly 
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rooms,  steam  saw  mills,  rice  mills,  ship-building  yards,  steam  packet 
offices,  and  several  sets  of  government  barracks.  Its  principal 
streets  are  wide,  and  all  its  roads  so  thoroughly  metalled  with 
granite  as  to  preserve  them  from  mud  even  in  the  midst  of  the 
heaviest  monsoons ;  it  has  also  a  fine  town^  hall,  a  public  park,  a 
museum  and  public  gardens,  a  literary  and  scientific  institute  with 
large  circulating  library,  clubs  of  various  sorts,  two  daily  news- 
papers, and  at  least  nine  places  of  Christian  worship,  besides  Maho- 
metan mosques,  and  Hindu  and  Chinese  temples.  All  the  roads  out 
of  the  city  are  lined  with  beautiful  trees,  blossoming  at  certain 
seasons  with  variegated  coloured  flowers^  The  houses  of  the 
European  residents  are  all  detached,  on  roads  intersecting  one 
another  in  the  midst  of  what  looks  a  fine  park,  but  which  is  really 
the  relic  of  an  old  primeval  forest,  and  beyond  the  chief  group  of 
these  houses  there  are  extensive  lakes,  whose  banks  are  covered 
with  tropical  verdure  of  the  most  luxuriant  kind,  situated  on  an 
elevation  of  some  sixty  feet  above-  tlie  river,  pre-eminent  over  the 
whole  of  which  rises  the  Shway-Dagon  Pagoda,  300  feet  high,  and 
gilded  from  t^e  top  to  the  bottom,  the  beauty  and  wonder  of  which 
must  be  seen  to  be  rightly  understood.  This  building  of  the  Budd- 
hists is  supposed^to  cover  eight  hairs  of  the  head  of  Gautama,  the 
founder  of  their  religion.  It  was  commenced  2,000  years  ago,  and 
is  now  regarded  as  the  most  sacred  building  of  Burmahw  The 
astonishing  verdure  of  the  foliage  in  this  country  should  be  also 
noticed ;  almost  all  the  trees  are  evergreen.  Although  the  year  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  wet  and  dry  seasons,  which  are  regulated 
by  the  setting  in  of  the  south-west  and  north-east  monsoons,  and 
although  the  latter  continue  without  rain  for  six  months,  yet  the 
foliage  on  the  trees  is  as  luxuriant  and  green  at  the  end  of  that 
time  as  at  the  beginning.  True,  the  grass  is  burnt  up  with  heat, 
but  among  trees  where  the  roots  lie  deep,  the  soil  is  sufficiently  pre- 
served with  moisture  to  make  nature  an  everlasting  summer^'' 

In  1871  the  Hangoon  branch  of  the  Ladies'  Association  resolved 
to  establish  a  Girls*  School  at  Prome,  and  it  was  opened  by  Miss 
Miller,  who  had  then  been  for  three  years  assistant  mistress  of  St. 
Mary's  School,  Kangoon.  Within  six  weeks  thirty  pupils  were 
admitted,  nearly  all  Burmese,  or  Chino-Burmese,  and  die  payment 
of  school  fees  was  begun  at  once.  Miss  Miller  continued  to  devote 
herself  to  this  school  until  her  health  gave  way  in  1877,  and 
rendered  it  necessary  for  her  to  return  to  England..  The  present 
head-mistress  is  Mrs.  Simpson,  and  she  is  assisted  by  a  Burmese 
Christian  teacher,  and  by  a  young  girl  well  trained  in  the  school  at 
Rangoon.  Bishop  Titcomb  gives  the  following  description  of 
Prome,  and  of  his  first  visit  to  it  in  1878 : — 

"  Prome,  in  the  annals  of  ancient  Burniah,  is  full  of  historical 
interest.  It  was  taken  by  ihe  British  forces  in  1825,  in  what  is 
called  our  first  Burmese  War.  Since  then  it  has  been  much  improved 
and  beautified  by  our  Government,  though  its  drainage  is  still 
defective.  Its  very  situation  is  lovely.  It  stands  on  the  brow  of  a 
somewhat  narrow  gorge,  through  which  the  River  Irrawaddy  flows, 
rising  and  falling  between  the  two  monsoon  seasons  -to  the  extent 
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of  forty  feet.  The  view  of  the  opposite  bank,  with  its  conical- 
shaped  hills,  cultivated  with  *  sweet  custard  apple  *  gardens,  trained 
like  iSerman  vineyards,  reminded,  me  much  of  the  River  Rhine  ; 
while  the  Irrawaddy  flotilla  steamers  and  native  Burmese  boats 
enhanced  the  beauty  of  the  picture.  Prome  possesses  a  fine  pagoda 
belonging  to  the  Buddhists  ;  a  good  Mission  establishment  belong- 
ing to  the  American  Baptists ;  an  excellent  Boys*  School  belonging 
to  the  Government ;  and  a  very  efficient  Girls'  School  belonging  to 
the  Ladies*  Association.  It  has  also  a  handsome  court-house,  and 
municipal  bazaar.  Both  the  size  and  cleanliness  of  this  bazaar 
greatly  astonished  me,  and  no  less  the  order  of  its  business  arrange- 
ments. Indeed,  it  was  like  a  town  of  itself,  full  of  streets,  each 
having  its  own  name ;  every  article,  moreover,  which  man  can 
ordinarily  want  being  found  in  it.  A  Church  for  this  station  had 
already  been  subscribed  for  and  a  site  secured.  Advantage  was 
therefore  taken  of  the  presence- of  the  Chief  Commissioner,  Mr. 
Aitchison,  who  had  just  arrived,  to  lay  the  foundation-stone ;  and 
stone,  trowel,  plumb-line^  bunting,  matting,  bamboo-shed,  &c.,  were 
all  prepared  in  twenty-four  hours.  Everything  passed  off  well,  or 
as  well  as  Burmese  rain  would  allow.  The  devotional  forms  of  the 
ceremony  were  taken  by  myself ;  the  laying  of  the  stone  by  Mr. 
Aitchison,  speeches  from  ourselves,  the  Kev.  Dr.  Marks,  and  Major 
Plant,  followed.  The  assembly  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  then  broke 
up,  heartily  thankful  that  a  new  and  happy  era  had  dawned,  when 
Prome  might  hope  to  enjoy  divine  service  in  a  duly  consecrated 
Church." 

Thayetmyo  is  a  rather  important  frontier  station  of  British' 
Burmah,  only  twelve  miles  distant  from  the  King  of  Burmah's 
territory.  A  large  number  of  English  troops  are  stationed  there, 
and  the  Burmese  population  is  about  12,000.  In  1871  a  school  for 
Burmese  girls  was  begun  at  Thayetmyo  by  the  Rev.  C.  and  Mrs. 
Chard ;  and  in  1876  the  Ladies'  Association  made  a  small  grant  for 
the  salary  of  an  English  mistress,  the  Burmese  teachers  requiring 
more  supervision  than  Mrs.  Chard  was  able  to  bestow.  The  grant 
has  been  this  year  increased  to  100/.,  and  the  present  head-mistress 
is  Mrs.  Hamilton,  who  was  formerly  in  charge  of  a  school  at 
Poozondoung,  a  suburb  of  Rangoon,  which  has  now. been  closed. 

"The  river  route  from  Prome  to  Thayetmyo,**  Bishop  Titcomb 
writes,  *'  is  far  more  beautiful  than  in  the  opposite  direction.  400 
miles  away  from  the  sea,  this  river  is  yet  fully  one  mile  broad,  swift 
as  the  Rhine,  and  lined  on  its  right  bank  by  hills  of  fantastic 
shapes,  which  are  belted  and  crowned  with  the  most  lovely  verdure. 
The  Irrawaddy  sailing-boats,  unlike  anything  one  sees  in  Europe, 
add  also  to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  scene.  Having  but  one  mast 
and  one  yard-arm  for  a  sail  out  of  all  ordinary  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  boat,  with  ropes  and  rigging  of  the  most  intricate 
appearance,  they  float  along  the  stream,  or  against  it  with  the  wind, 
like  river  fairies.  Some  of  these  vessels  are  really  large,  and  con- 
tain fine  specimens  of  wood-carving,  for  which  the  Burmese  are 
justly  celebrated.  Owing  to  tho  beauty  of  the  wooded  hills  around 
Thayetmyo,  this  place  far  exceeded  the  expectations  which  I  had 
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formed  of  it.  The  tamarind  trees  were  exceptionally  fine.  The 
society  was  also  most  cheerful  and  hospitable — as  it  is  indeed 
wherever  1  go  in  British  Burmah.  The  state  of  the  Ladies*  Associa- 
tion Burmese  Giris*  School  (then  taught  by  Miss  Ban)  was  highly 
satisfactory.  It  boarded  twelve  children,  all  Burmese,  and  was 
training  them  in  Christian  truth  in  a  manner  which  could  scarcely 
fail  to  produce  some  ultimate  fruit.  I  left  it  under  a  conviction  that 
it  only  needed  enlargement  in  order  to  become  a  most  valuable  and 
blessed  institution." 

Another  girls'  school  will  soon  be  established  at  TouNGHOO,  the 
Ladies'  Association  having  this  year  made  a  grant  of  lOOi  for  the 
salary  of  an  English  superintendent,  in  answer  to  the  urgent  appli- 
cation of  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Windley,  the  S.P.G.  Missionary  at  this 
station,  and  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Rangoon,  now  acting  as  the 
Bishop's  commissary.  So  long  ago  as  1874,  an  English  school- 
mistress was  sent  out,  and  a  school  was  commenced  at  Tounghoo, 
but  from  various  causes  it  did  not  succeed,  and  Miss  Stanton  was 
transferred  to  Hangoon,  where  she  was  for  some  time  assistant- 
mistress  at  St.  Mary's  School,  and  the  grant  for  Tounghoo  was 
withdrawn. 

The  following  letter  from  Archdeacon  Blyth  will  give  a  good 
general  idea  of  the  present  state  of  the  Ladies'  Association  schools 
already  established  m  Burmah,  and  also  explains  the  great  need  of 
the  proposed  school  at  Tounghoo : — 

"As  I  have  lately  made  a  visitation  tour  which  includes  the 
Ladies*  Association  schools  in  this  Diocese,  some  account*  of  them 
may  interest  you.  I  annex  copies  of  my  entries  in  the  record-books 
of  the  different  schools ;  and  also  extracts  from  the  Government 
Report  on  Education  lately  issued,  which  will  show  the  condition 
of  the  schools.  From  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction,  Mr.  Hor- 
•  dern,  they  have  received  every  interest  and  appreciation.  He  is 
always  to  be  depended  on  for  lany  kindness  and  support  which 
can  be  shown  to  them.  The  schools  are  all  better  than  they  were  a 
year  ago ;  financially  they  are  all  more  satisfactory,  but  all  need 
much  extra  expenditure  on  their  teaching  staff.  The  repairs  and 
enlargements  of  buildings  is  at  present  a  heavy  charge.  The  Dio- 
cesan Ladies'  Association  Committee  is  stronger  for  a  year's  work  ; 
it  has  defined  its  position  as  a  Central  Committee  in  connection 
with  the  Home  Society ;  and  takes  rank  well  amongst  the  Associa- 
tions of  this  new  Diocese,  as  in  charge  of  female  education  in 
connection  with  the  S.P.G.  Missions.  The  Local  Associations  look 
to  it  for  general  direction :  they  are  now  more  interested  in  their 
work. 

"Of  the  schools,  by  far  the  best  is  that  at  Thayetmyo.  The 
secretary  there  is  Mrs.  Chard,  who  is  well  known  to  you.  She  and 
her  husband  (formerly  a  Missionary  of  S.P.G.,  now  Chaplain  of  that 
station)  have  done  very  much  for  the  school,  and  they  have  gathered 
to  them  very  active  support  from  other  ladies  resident  there.  Con- 
siderable additions  have  been  made  during  the  past  year  to  the 
school  property,  and  the  work  of  teaching  is  well  carried  on.  The 
industrial  work  is  very  satisfactory ;  weaving  and  needlework  (both 
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plain  and  fancy)  ate  useful  to  tbe  children,  and  aid  the  school  funds. 
Several  girls  are  able  to  make  their  own  dresses,  both  the  fabric  and 
all  ornamentation  ;  many,  who  wear  English  stufEs,  can  make  their 
dresses  up.  At  Prome  the  school  is  better  attended  than  it  was ; 
the  attendance  suffered  from  the  introduction  of  a  fee  of  four  annas 
a  head)  which  I  urg^d  oh  the  local  committee,  and  whioh  is  approved 
by  Government,  in  preference  to  there  being  no  fee  at  all.  Most  of 
the  children  are  very  young,  but  I  am  much  more  satisfied  with  'this 
school  than  I  was  a  year  ago ;  there  is  more  life  in  the  management, 
and  a  better  prospect.  St.  Mary's  School,  Rangoon,  is  on  the  road 
to  improvement.  The  great  change  efEected  early  in  the  year  by 
the  Bishop  is  a  most  important  and  judicious  one.  The  school  was 
much  shadowed  and  injured  by  the  Eurasian  Boarding  School 
attached  to  it ;  this  has  been  discontinued.  It  is  now  a  school  of 
eighty-seven  children,  being  not  much  less  than  formerly  in  numbers 
of  Burmese  children,  though  most  of  the  present  pupils  are  very 
young;  it  is,  however,  on  a  far  more  satisfactory  footing,  both 
tikiancially  and  as  a  Mission  School.  There  can  be  do  doubt  at  all 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Bishop^s  resolution,  that  St.  Mary's  shall 
be  only  a  Vernacular  Mission  School,  and  that  only  .Burmese 
Christian  children  shall  be  received  as  boarders.  What  v^e  most 
Want  for  these  schools,  I  think,  is  what  the  Roman  Catholics  and 
Baptists  have  under  different  designations,  ^Sisters.'  If  we  had 
two  or  three  of  these,  living  together  in  Rangoon,  and  going  out 
occasionally  to  inspect  the  other  girls'  schools,  they  would  make  the 
most  valuable  agencies  of  our  Missions.  Ladies  are  wanted  for 
such  Work  as  this. 

"  May  I  now  bring  before  j'ou  the  openings  for  new  work,  in 
the  hope  that,  with  fair  consideration  of  other  claims,  the  Ladies' 
Association  may  be  able  to  aid  us  ?  If  we  could  establish  girls' 
schools  at  Tounghoo  under  Mr.  Windley,  and  at  Moulmein  under 
Mr«.  Colbeck  (both  of  whom  are  anxious  to  effect  this)  I  should 
be  deeply  thankfuK  But  this,  in  full,  would  cost  200L  more  than 
you  have  hitherto  been  able  to  assign  to  us.  That  would  give 
the  100  rupees  per  month  for  the  superintendent  of  each  school ; 
we  could,  with  Government  grant,  fees,  and  local  aid,  manage  the 
rest,  and  the  buildings. 

"'  Could  your  Committee  take  up  one  of  these  stations  in  1882  ? 
Female  education  is  very  hopeful  here  as  compared  with  India. 
There  is  no  purdah  restriction,  and  no  caste.  Burmese  women,  of 
all  ranks  and  ages,  come  into  public ;  thoy  have  great  social 
influenda^  and  are  favourable  to  our  schools.  At  Tounghoo,  especi- 
ally, there  is  a  grand  opening  for  a  girl's  school ;  the  Karens  are 
anxious  for  instruction,  and  there  are  large  Christian  communities 
amongst  them.  The  Roman  Catholics  and  Baptists  have  fine 
schools,  which  are  well  attended  and  popular.  If  you  have  im- 
provement of  income  this  year,  I  shall  not  need  to  urge  you  to  help 
us  ,*  the  Association  will,  I  am  sure,  be  as  glad  to  give  as  we 
thankful  to  receive  such  aid." 

The  Reports  of  the  schools  referred  to  in  the  Archdeacon's  letter, 
are  as  follows : — 
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'*  St.  Mary'b  Rangoon. — I  held  an  ^xdminfetidn  of  the  ischool  this 
morning,  spending  two  hours  in  going  through  the  different  classes ; 
later  in  the  afternoon  I  examined  two  girls  who  have  offered  them- 
selves for  the  *  middle  standard,'  and  will,  I  hope,  eventually  become 
useful  teachers.  They  have  been  carefully  taught  in  all  the  sub- 
jects in  which  I  examined  them;  In  the  English  class  there  were 
also  two  girls.  In  arithmetic  one  of  them  had  hitie  Bums  in  fractions  . 
all  right,  the  other  eight  out  of  nine.  Their  writing  was  good  and 
clear ;  their  reading  also  good ;  their  spelling  excellent,  but  they 
were  a  little  weak  in  giving  explanations  of  words.  The  maps 
tliey  showed  me  were  very  well  drawn  ;  and  some  papers  on  parsing 
and  analysis  of  sentences  in  their  copy-books,  snowed  them  well 
advanced.  There  also  was  a  very  junior  English  department,  whose 
reading,  spelling,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  1  tested  with  satisfaction. 
Care  has  been  taken  with  them,  and  they  certainly  promise  well. 

The  first  Burmese  class  is  in  three  divisions.  In  the  third  division 
the  arithmetic  was  not  quite  satisfactory.  I  believe,  however,  that 
it  is  generally  so,  and  the  pupils  fairly  well  advanced*  The  writing 
is  very  good  and  firm,  a  passage  by  dictation  was  well  done,  seven 
out  of  nine  had  no  mistakes.  Reading  and  spelling  were  botli  very 
good,  their  text  book  was  ^sop^s  Fables.  In  the  second  division  in 
arithmetic  two  were  right!  out  of  six ;  the  reading,  spelling,  and 
writing  were  very  satisfactory.  In  the  first  division,  three  girls 
worked  correctly  a  stiff  sum  in  vulgar  fractions,  which  girls  did  a 
sum,  in  a  short  time,  in  compound  fractions  correctly ;  their  writing 
was  distinct  and  good,  and  their  reading  fair.  In  the  second  class 
the  writing  again  was  good,  the  reading  pretty  good,  and  correct  in 
arithmetic.  In  the  third  class,  six  out  of  ten  had  a  fairly  stiff  sum 
correct ;  their  reading  and  spelling  were  fair.  The  little  children 
seemed  busv  and  bright  over  their  work,  but  I  did  not  take  the 
"  A.B.C.  "  class.  When  1  was  examining  the  two  middle  class  girls 
in  the  afternoon,  Mr.  CJolbeck,  who  came  in  with  me,  gathered  round 
him  a  class  composed  of  phildren  of  the  lower  division  of  the  first 
second  and  thiiti  classes,  and  was  much  pleased  with  their  answers 
and  general  knowledge;  they  seemed  much  interested  by  their 
examiner,  though  this  was  long  after  school  hours. 

The  school  has  laboured  under  great  disadvantages.  The  Bishop 
closed  the  Eurasian  boarding  department  last  Febfuary,  a  step 
which  has  received  the  approval  of  the  Ladies'  Associatiop  and 
S.P,G.  of  England,  who  considered  that  the  school  should  be 
developed  as  a  vernacular  mission  school ;  that  department  had  also 
used  up  funds  of  the  Ladies'  Association  which  were  intended  for 
a  native  school.  The  Bishop's  action  was  certainly  most  necessary 
and  judicious,  though  for  a  time  (as  he  knew  must  be  the  case)  the 
change  at  St.  Mary's  disturbed  the  state  of  the  school.  It  is  now 
recovering,  and  it  gratifies  me  to  place  on  record  my  sense  of  the 
careful  work  that  Miss  Libbis  has  done  in  reconstructing  her  school. 
She  has  given  herself  much  more  entirely  to  Burmese,  and  to  ver- 
nacular work,  she  has  also  taken  great  pains,  especially  of  late,  to 
lessen  the  expenditure  of  the  school;  The  numbers  are  nearly  as 
high  as  they  formerly  were  (there  were  I  think,  sixty-five  out  of 
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eighty-seven  present  to-day),  and  they  are  on  the  increase.  The 
children  are  mostly  young  but  they  are  being  well  grounded,  and  I 
think  the  school  will  be  one  of  which  we  may  by-and-bye  be  proud. 
I  am  glad  to  find  Miss  Libbis  gives  religious  instruction  regularly 
and  carefully.  There  is  a  great  want  of  a  few  maps,  pictures  and 
illuminated  texts.  I  hope  by-and-bye  to  manage  the  painting  of 
the  interior  of  the  school ;  at  present  it  is  dusky  and  the  walls  want 
brightening." 

"  Prome. — I  am  glad  to  find  that  since  I  was  here  last  the  pay- 
ment of  a  fee  of  four  annas  has  been  introduced.  At  first  this  had 
a  bad  efEect  on  the  numbers  of  the  scholars,  but  these  are  increasing, 
though  not  up  to  the  old  standard ;  time  must  be  allowed  for  this, 
perhaps  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  exceptions  in  some  cases,  or  to 
charge  a  lower  fee.  I  think  that  the  numbers  might  increase  con- 
siderably, and  elder  children  come  to  school  if  ^more  encouragement 
was  given  to  them ;  they  have  no  prizes,  whilst  other  schools  in 
Prome  give  regular  prizes.  I  was  glad  to  h&  able  to  arrange  with 
Mr.  Richardson  for  an  outlay  of  50  Rs.  for  this  purpose,  and  also 
for  an  increase  of  3Rs.  and  SRs.  respectively  to  two  of  the 
teachers'  monthly  pay. 

"  I  examined  the  school  with  Mr.  Richardson's  kind  help.  The 
writing  in  the  first  class  was  very  good,  the  reading  good  also,  the 
children  had  learnt  arithmetic  to  the  compound  rules ;  X  gave  two 
sums,  not  very  long  ones,  they  were  done  without  a  mistake  by  alL 
The  spelling  of  a  passage  by  dictation  was  good ;  Miss  Johannes 
seems  to  have  worked  well  and  carefully,  her  knowledge  of  Burmese 
is  a  great  advantage  to  the  school.  There  are  four  pupils  who  are 
going  up  for  examination  in  the  *'  Lower  Primary  "  standard  ;  three 
of  them  seem  intelligent  and  have  fair  knowledge  of  their  subjects. 
I  think  the  school  has  improved,  and  is  improving ;  the  discipline 
is  good.  Mr.  Richardson  manages  the  finances  of  the  school  to 
advantage  and  speaks  well  of  the  efforts  of  the  teaching  stafiE,  I 
hope  the  numbers  will  increase." 

"  Thayetmyo. — I  spent  a  very  satisfactory  morning  at  this  school, 
commencing  at  7.30.  Several  ladies  of  the  Ladies'  Association 
Committee  were  present,  Mrs.  Davies  and  Miss  Davies,  Mrs.  Lloyd, 
Mrs.  Jamieson,  Mrs.  Chard,  and  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Chard.  This  school 
is  the  most  forward  of  the  Ladies' Association  schools  of  this  diocese, 
and  it  owes  very  much  of  its  efficiency  to  the  systematic  and  regular 
attention  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  ladies,  two  or  three  of  whom  yisit 
it  every  week,  having  certain  times  for  this  purpose.  It  has  also 
the  advantage  of  the  Chaplain's  care  and  oversight.  A  certain  part 
of  every  day  is  devoted  to  religious  instruction,  further  instruction 
is  also  given  to  the  boarders.  Needlework  (plain  an(^  fancy)  holds 
a  prominent  place  in  the  course  of  this  school,  and  the  specimens 
shown  to  me,  which  included  little  bits  of  work  from  the  youngest 
children,  would  compare  favourably  with  work  in  many  an  English 
school.  The  elder  girls  can  make  their  own  clothes,  and  the  lace 
work  edgings  and  other  ornaments  of  them  also ;  some  of  them  can 
weave  the  cloth  of  which  some  clothes  are  made.  Their  fancy 
needlework  is  much  appreciated  in  the  town ;  they  show  great  tasto 
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and  skill  in  working.  They  are  taught  singing  well.  The  discipline 
is  Mgood,  Sand  the  children  quiet  and  attentive.  I  examined  the 
school  in  reading,  writing,  geography  and  arithmetic.  I  thought 
the  classes  had  been  carefully  taugfart,  and  had  much  improved 
throughout  the  school  since  I  last  examined  them.  It  has  much  in- 
creased in  numbers,  there  being  now  110  on  the  rolls.  The  Ladies' 
Association  have  since  I  was  last  here  engaged  a  second  teacher,  a 
young  Burmese  girl,  Mary.  She  has  been  well  trained,  and  is  bright 
and  quick  as  a  teacher,  her  manner  with  the  children  is  kind  and 
encouraging.  The  buildings  and  property  of  the  school  have  been 
tnuch  improved.  The  school  is  no  longer  held  in  the  old  school- 
house,  but  in  a  new  and  commodious  building,  formerly  a  Govern- 
ment school,  and  made  over  by  Government,  on  the  kind  representa- 
tion of  Colonel  Davies,  the  Deputy  Commissioner.  I  havp  strongly 
advocated  the  increase  of  the  Government  allowance  to  this  school, 
and  I  hope  that  the  Home  Ladies'  Association  Committee  will  also 
*be  able  to  aid  it.  The  prospects  of  the  school  are  very  hopeful, 
especially  so  when  viewed  in  connection  with  other  openings  for 
good  in  this  district. 

•*  Mrs.  Hamilton,  the  matron  and  head-mistress,  is  at  the  head  of 
a  school  which  is  successful  and  useful,  but  I  must  impress  upon 
her  that  without  increase  of  effort,  and  of  systematic  and  regular 
effott,  on  her  part,  it  will  soon  pass  beyond  her  powers." 

[Extracts  from  Eeport  of  Public  Instruction  in  British  Burmah. 
1881.] 

•  Ladies'  Association  School,  Prome.  — "  The  attendance  has  risen 
from  forty-five  to  sixty-nine  pupils,  but  the  result  of  the  teaching 
appears  to  be  still  not  very  satisfactory.  T.he  inspector  is  silent  con- 
cerning the  school,  but  the  Archdeacon,  whilst  deprecating  any 
proposal  for  its  being  closed,  reports  that  it  is  almost  exclusively 
an  infant  school,  and  that  it  cannot  be  said  to  teach  even  up  to  the 
Lower  Primary  Standard.  Unless  further  advance  is  made,  it  is 
very  doubtful  if  tlie  school  can  continue  to  receive  aid  from 
Government.'' 

Ladies'  Association  School,  Thayetmyo. — **The  returns  show 
that  the  attendance  has  been  doubled  during  the  year,  and  eighty- 
seven  pupils  now  attend.  This  increase  is  due  to  its  amalgation 
with  a  neighbouring  indigenous  school  late  in  the  year  under 
report.  Sitnultaneously  with  that  change  the  school  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  new  premises  belonging  to  Government  (made  over  to  us), 
and  the  teaching  staff  has  been  strengthened  by  the  appointment  of 
an  assistant-mistress,  trained  in  Miss  Haslams'  school  at  Moulmein. 
The  pupils  passed  the  lower  Primary  School  Examination  in  De- 
cember last,  and  with  its  present  staff  the  school  should  teach  fully 
up  to  the  Upper  Primary  Standard." 
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BLOEMFQNTEIN. 
A  KAFIR  KRAAL. 

THE  second  teacher  sent  out  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ladies 
Association  was  Miss  Fanny  WiI'I'IAMs,  who  joined  the  Delhi 
Mission  in  1868.  After  three  years  she  was  transferred  to  Bombay, 
to  begin  a  Zenana  Mission,  in  which  she  laboured  indefatigably  for 
three  more  years,  and  then  returned  on  furlough  to  England.  It 
was  not  thought  advisable  that  she  should  be  again  exposed  to  the 
heat  of  India,  but  her  ardent  love  for  missions  «2ter  a  time  led  her 
to  oflEer  her  services  for  Bloemfontein,  where  she  has  since  joined  a 
community  working  tliere  under  the  guidance  of  the  Bishop,  and 
as  Sister  Frances  Mary  she  haB  sent  the  following  interesting  report 
of  her  labours  for  the  improvement  of  the  native  women  at  a  village 
near  Bloemfontein. 

She  writes  in  December  1881 : — 

"  Before  speaking  of  my  work,  I  must  apologise  for  my  long 
silence,  and  promise  to  write  more  regularly  in  future.  The 
Industrial  School  here  was  closed  soon  after  the  big  girls  left  to 
go  out  into  service.  We  kept  it  on  for  a  \v^hile  with  a  few  small 
children,  but  as  they  came  from  the  neighbourhood,  and  so  could 
attend  the  day  school,  it  was  thought  better  to  discontinue  the 
School  for  a  time,  and  devote  ourselves  to  more  general  work 
amongst  them.  Accordingly,  last  March  it  was  arranged  that  I 
should  visit  and  teach  the  women  and  girls  of  an  outlying  native 
village  called  Wai  Hoek.  It  is  half  an  hour's  walk  from  the  Home, 
and  consists  of  a  number  of  mud  huts  of  various  shapes  and  sizes, 
some  being  quite  round  like  bee  hives,  and  into  which  you  can  creep 
on  your  hands  and  knees,  others  are  round  but  upright,  and  others 
are  the  ordinary  cottage 'shape.  You  would  be  pleased  to  see  how 
nice  and  tidy  the  Christian  women,  as  a  rule,  keep  their  houses,  and 
several  of  them  cultivate  flowers,  though  the  place  is  utterly  barren 
of  even  a  bush,  We  have  a  Schoolroom  there,  just  such  another 
round  hu,t  only  larger,  with  a  sloping  roof.  It  is  a  single  room  with 
six  nice  glass  windows,  and  it  is  not  the  bee-hive  shape  ;  it  is  fitted 
up  with  forms,  tables,  and  maps. 

"  I  was  formally  introduced  to  my  work  by  Canon  Crisp,  who  got 
up  a  tea  at  this  schoolroom  and  invited  as  many  as  could  come  to 
meet  me.  The  room  was  quite  full,  and  after  tea  there  were  some 
speeches,  Canon  Crisp  explaining  what  my  work  was  to  be  and  the 
Catechists  replying  and  giving  me  a  kind  welcome. 

^'  It  was  settled  that  I  should  visit  the  houses  at  Wai  Hoek  twice 
a  week  in  the  afternoon,  hold  a  Confirmation  Class  on  Wednesday 
nights,  and  have  night  classes  for  secular  instruction  for  women 
every  Thursday  and  Monday  nights.  At  Whitsuntide  the  Candidates 
were  confirmed,  so  for  the  present  we  have  no  Confirmation  Class  on 
Wednesdays,  as  there  are  but  two  new  candidates,  and  they  find  it 
more  convenient  to  come  to  me  at  the  Home  on  Fridays.  It  is  an 
understood  thing  that  I  am  at  liberty  to  see  any  one  who  likes  to 
come  to  me  on  Friday  afternoons.     The  night  classes  for  secular 
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instruction  at  Wai  Hoek  are  from  seven  to  nine,  and  are  well 
attended  by  young  servant  girls  who  work  in  the  town,  but  sleep  at 
their  parents'  or  friends'  houses  at  Wai  Hoek.  Through  this  Night 
School,  I  have  got  to  know  several  who  now  come  to  me  on  Fridays 
with  a  view  to  being  received  as  Catechumens,  others  come  who  are 
preparing  for  Baptism,  others  for  their  Communion  on  the  following 
Sunday.  Sometimes  only  two  or  three  come,  but  on  other  days  seven- 
teen or  eighteen,  as  was  the  case  last  Friday.  The  attendance  at  the 
night  school  is  much  the  same.  Often  there  are  sis^teeq  present,  but 
a  shower  of  rain  or  a  little  indisposition  easily  keeps  them  away.  ' 
There  is  a  day  school  for  boys  and  girls  in  the  schoolroom  mentioned 
from  nine  to  one,  and  a  teacher  from  the  Home  goes  there  regularly 
and  works  under  my  supervision.  The  children  are  quick  and  bright, 
and  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  attend  daily.  They  learn  to  sew  as 
well  as  to  read  and  write  and  count.  This  is  all  done  in  English,  as 
Mrs.  Pauncey  dees  not  understand  the  language.  But  several  of 
the  women  and  children  understand  English,  which  is  a  great 
drawback  to  my  getting  on  very  fast  with  Sechuana.  On  Sunday 
mornings  Mrs.  Pauncey  collects  the  little  ones  and  takes  them  to 
the  Service.  I  also  attend  the  native  Services  on  Sundays  at 
the  little  Church  of  S.  Patrick's,  and  have  a  class  for  women 
at  the  Sunday  School,  when  a  lady  from  the  Home  always 
comes  to  assist  with  the  little  ones.  They  have  a  weekly  Celebra- 
tion at  eight  A.M.,  and  when  Canon  Crisp  comes  in  from  Thaba  Nchu, 
as  he  does  once  a  month,  they  have  two  Celebrations,  one  at  day- 
break and  one  at  eight  a.k.  It  is  an  easy  language  to  read,  but  very 
difficult  to  speak.  My  former  connection  with  the  Industrial  School 
has  been  very  useful,  for  I  have  now  several  old  friends  among 
these  people  to  whom  I  should  otherwise  have  been  an  utter  stranger. 

*'  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  all  our  old  school  girls,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one,  are  going  on  well.  They  dress  just  as  poor  English 
girls  would,  with  the  exception  of  the  head  dress,  generally  a 
scarlet  handkerchief  bound  round  the  head.  Some  are  very  dear 
affectionate  women,  and  I  think  when  once  you  gain  their  hearts 
there  is  a  great  depth  of  true  affection,  but  tl^ey  are  easily  offended, 
and  as.  a  rule  very  proud. 

**  I  have  but  little  to  say  of  the  work  at  Thaba  Nchu,  as  I  am 
myself  very  ignorant  about  it.  You  are  aware  that  it  came  to  a 
stop  on  account  of  the  war,  about  the  new  chief,  but  lately  two  of 
our  .associates  have  left  us  for  the  native  work  there,  and  the 
accounts  from  them  are  cheerful  and  encouraging. 

"  I  hope  the  Ladies'  Association  will  still  continue  their  kind 
support  and  interest,  which  I  wiU  do  my  best  to  keep  up  by  writing 
to  you  every  half  year." 
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PARCELS  OF  WORE  AND  CLOTHINGS 

deceived  up  to  March  dth, 

St.  George's.  Hanover  Square,  Associatibn,  by  Mrti.  Capel  Cure.  Hr.laiB  Associa- 
tion, by  Mrs.  Woodhouse.  Ludgershall  Association,  by  Miss  Selfe.  Bardsea  Working 
Partv,  by  Mrs.  Sunderland.  Thurlton  Working  Party,  by  Mrs.  Goodwin.  Uttoxeter 
Working  Party,  by  Mrs.  Abud.  St.  Paul's,  Battersea,  Association,  by  Mrs.  Ellison. 
St.  Mary  Abbotts*  Association,  by  Miss  Clarke.  Boirth  Mailing  Association,  by  Mrs. 
Currey.  St.  John's.  Ealing,  Association,  by  Mrs.  Summerhayes,  St.  James',  Norlands. 
Working  Party,  by  Mrs.  Williamson.  Lady  Robinson.  Beaminster  Working  Party,  by 
Miss  Keddle.  Anonymous.  Bangor  Association,  by  Hon.  Eleanor  Pennant.  Tydd, 
St.  Mary's,  Association,  by  Miss  Lowe.    Tulse  Hill  Association,  by  Mrs.  Oree. 


A  Box  will  be  sent  in  April  to  the  Madras  Orjihanage.  Parcels  to  bo  sent  before 
the  15th  of  the  month  to  19,  Delahay  Street,  Westminster,  carriage  paid,  with  the 
name  of  the  sender  written  outside. 


All  Letters  on  the  business  of  the  Liidlcs*  Association  (whetlier  containing  re- 
mittances or  not)  should  be  addressed  to  the  "  Honorary  Secretary,  Laidies'  Associa- 
tion, S.F.G.,  19,  Delahay  Street,  Westminster,  London,  S.W." 


All  communications  Intendod   for  insertion   in  the  Magazine  Bh9n]d  be  sent  to 
Miss  L.  Bullock,  20,  Blandford  Square,  London,  N.W.,  by  the  10th  of  the  month. 


T?ie  PuhlisheTS  wiU  supply  one  copy  monthly  post-free  for  \s.  6d.   a  year, 

two  for  2s.  Qd,  a  year.     Twelve  copies  of  any  single  number  will  be  sent 

post-free  for  Is, 

The  First   Volurru  may  now  be  had^  bound  in  cloth,  for  Is.  Od, 
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'*ThE  kingdom  of  HBAVBN  is  LIKB  to  a   grain    of    mustard    8EBD, 

which  a  man  took,  and  sowed  in  his  field  :  whioh  indeed  ii 
the  least  of  all  seeds:  but  when  it  is  grown,  it  is  the 
greatest  among  herbs,  and  becometh  a  tree,  so  that  the 
birds  of  the  air  gome  and  lodge  in  the  branches  thereof." 

—St.  Matthew  xui.  81,  32. 


THE  DAT  OF  INTERCESSION, 
ROGATION  TUESDAY,  MAY  16th,  1882, 

BY  THE  DEAN  OF  YORK. 

KSHRBF  the  many  things  which  we  can  offer  for  Mission  work—* 
ylMW  and  there  are  many  tilings,  many  things  besides  the 
iJ^BfJ  customary  dole  which  some  think  is  all  they  are  called  to 
l^aSlI  give,  and  can  give — none  perhaps  is  more  valuable  and 
efficacious  than  intercessory  prayer ;  and  a  word  thereon  may  not  be 
out  of  place  at  a  time  when  Rogation  season  is  drawing  near. 

First,  it  is  efficacious  because  God  has  been  pleased  to  make  it  so. 
He  has  not  only  commanded  us  to  pray  for  others,  but,  both  by 
word  and  by  example,  Ho  has  taught  us  that  our  so  doing  is  effica- 
cious for  those  in  behalf  of  whom  we  pray.  Many  instances  will 
occur  to  us  as  illustrations  of  this,  but  principal!}',  I  think,  one  from 
the  old  Testament :  Moses  on  the  rock  at  Rephidim  with  his  hands 
supported  in  prayer  by  Aaron  and  Hur,  and  Israel  (fighting  against 
the  Amalekites  beneath)  prevailing  or  retreating  in  proportion  as 
Moses  prayed  ;  and  one  in  the  New  Testament :  l*eter  in  prison,  and 
prayer  being  made  without  ceasing  of  the  Church  unto  Ood  for  him, 
and,  anon,  Peter  (delivered  by  the  angel)  standing  and  knocking  at 
the  gate. 

It  is  one  thing  to  acknowledge  and  to  practise  intercessory  prayer 
as  a  duty,  another  thing  to  offer  it  as  those  who  believe  that  if  it  be 
only  sincere,  it  will   have  some  definite  %nd  practical  benefit  for 
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those  in  whose  behalf  it  is  offered.  This  is  simply  a  matter  for  faith, 
and  not  a  matter  for  reason.  If  we  regard  it  as  the  former  it  is 
very  simple.  God,  the  great  possessor  and  disposer  of  all  things, 
says, "  Is  it  not  lawful  for  me  to  do  what  I  will  with  mine  own  ?  " 
And  if  it  is  His  "  vnll  '*  that  the  benefits  required  by  one  should  be 
granted  in  consequence  of  the  intercessory  prayer  of  another,  who 
shall  say  Him  nay  ?  That  this  is  the  teaching  by  precept  and  example 
of  Holy  Scripture  is  very  plain,  and  there  fis  no  need  that  I 
should  fill  the  short  space  at  my  disposal  with  furtlier  quotations  to 
prove  it.  But  when  entertained  as  a  matter  of  reason  it  is  full  of 
difficulties.  And  it  is  because  it  is  considered  too  often  in  the  light 
of  reason  that  it  is  so  frequently  neglected  altogether,  or  so  feebly 
used.  How  can  God  answer  prayer  at  all  ?  i.e.,  how  can  He  divert 
tlie  courses  of  nature  for  the  sake  of  any  one  person  ?  Is  God  likely 
to  hear  and  to  attend  to  the  prayers  of  one  individual  amongst  such 
millions  of  human  beings,  and  that  one  so  humble,  so  insigaifioant, 
.80  unworthy  as  myself?  If  anything  is  really  needed  by  those  who 
are  labouring  to  ao  God's  work,  will  He  not  know  it  without  my 
telling  Him,  and  better  than  by  my  telling  Him,  for  He  sees  them 
and  I  do  not?  Will  He  not  give  to  them  what  they  need,  for  their 
own  sakep,  who  are  doing  so  much  for  Him,  rather  than  for  mine, 
who  am  doing  so  little  ?  These  are  natural  questions,  and  common 
questions,  and  I  do  not  know  that  reason  can  answer  them.  But 
faith  does  not  heed  them,  and  therefore  is  not  perplexed  and 
troubled  by  them.  Does  God  bid  me  pray  for  others  ?  Does  God 
permit  me  to  pray  for  othera?  Does  He  indeed  give  His  blessings 
to  those  for  whom  they  have  been  asked  by  others  ?  That  is  enough 
for  the  faithful  soul,  and  then  the  prayer  is  prayed,  not  said  merely 
— prayed  by  those  who  believe  that  in  so  doing  they  are  actually 
taking  part  in  the  work  of  God,  and  helping  it,  according  to  their 
opportunities,  as  truly  as  those  who  are  bearing  the  burden  and  heat 
of  the  day. 

What  a  privilege !  but,  if  so,  what  a  responsibility  1  If  God's 
work  is  flagging,  may  it  iH)t  be,  not  because  His  labourers- in 
the  vineyard  are  not  working,  but  because  many  at  home  are 
standing  idle  in  the  market-place,  who,  not  called  to  this  special 
work,  should  nevertheless  be  on  their  knees  for  those  that  are. 
It  is  no  mere  fancy,  but  a  solemn  fact  vouchsafed  by  God,  doubt- 
less as  an  encouragement  to  us  to  pray,  that  the  '*  Lord  of  the 
Harvest''  has  granted  special  and  remarkable  answers  to  the  days  of 
intercession  for  Missions  which  have  so  happily  been  lately  observed, 
not  only  in  increased  success  to  the  work  which  had  been  under- 
taken, but  in.  opening  new  spheres  of  work,  and  in  sending  **more 
labourers  into  hiB  harvest"  Let  us  then  gird  up  our  loins  to  pray 
more  earnestly,  more  confidently,  more  systematically.  Every  day 
let  us  include  this  subject  in  our  prayers,  at  least  when  we  say  '^  Thy 
kingdom  come,"  and,  at  least,  let  us  set  apart  one  morning  or  pne 
evening  in  each  week,  when  some  special  intercessions  may  be 
offered  for  the  Mission  field  in  general,  for  some  definite  portion 
thereof,  or  some  particular  labourers  therein,  whp  for  some  refl^^on 
may^be  personally  known  to  ourselves. 
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But  there  are  indirect  as  well  as  direct  results  accruing  from 
faithful  intercessory  prayer  for  Missions,  results  most  valuable  and 
important  to  ourselves. 

First  it  is  the  best  test  of  the  reality  of  our  own  interest  in 
Mission  work.  Depend  upon  it,  we  never  take  real  interest  in.  it 
until  we  pray  for  it.  Interest  of  some  sort  is,  in  a  measure,  the 
fashion  of  our  day.  No  one  who  professes  and  calls  himself  a 
Christian  would  be  content  to  be  utterly  indifferent  thereto.  "  Am  I 
my  brother's  keeper?"  we  all  feel  to  be  the  utterance  simply  of 
Cain  ;  and  a  mere  superficial  recognition  of  what  is  being  done  in 
this  matter  in  other  portions  of  the  world  is  at  least  generally  enter- 
tained by  all  nominal  discaples  of  Christ.  Everybody,  I  suppose,  is 
glad  that  something  is  b^ing  done,  pleased  when  tidings  of  success 
are  announced,  and  hopes  that  the  efforts  will  increase  and  be  more 
successful.  But  this  wiU  be  only  a  languid,  conventional  sentiment, 
unless  we  are  really  praying  for  it.  A  mere  passing  interest  costs 
us  nothing,  and  is  worth  nothing.  A  mere  utterance  of  ^'  God  speed 
you,''  sounds  very  consistent,  but  it  ie  only  sound.  When  we  really 
>ray  for  anything,  then,  and  then 'alone,  we  really  take  interest  in  it. 
t  is  so  with  our  own  individual  affairs.  If  we  really  want  anything, 
or  really  fear  anything,  we  pray  about  it ;  the  times  when  we  have 
been  most  in  earnest  have  been  times  of  prayer.  Those  times  when 
we  have  felt  that  if  Gk>d  did  not  give  us  someliiing  or  remove  some- 
thing life  would  be  a  blank  and  desolation,  and  there  could  be  no 
more  peace  for  us.  Those  times  were  times  of  prayer ;  we  did  not 
then  merely  repeat  forms  of  prayer,  we  prayed,  aye,  as  the  patriarch 
prayed  who  wrestled  with  the  man,  in  the  agony  of  that  night  of 
dark  forebodings,  and  said,  *^  I  will  not  let  thee  go  until  thou  Uess 
me."  And  if  we  would  ask  ourselves  the  question  *'  Do  I  really 
take  tho  interest  which  I  should  take  in  Christian  Missions  ?  "  the  best 
answer  will  be,  not  merely  "I  give  so  much,"  or  **I  wisli  them 
success,''  but  '^  I  do  really  pray  for  them,  I  feel  so  strongly  the  need 
of  those  poor  troubled  souls  who  are  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of 
death,  I  sympathize  so  deeply  with  the  dangers  and  the  anxieties  and 
the  toil  of  God's  servants  labouring  amongst  them,  that  I  pray  to 
God  in  their  behalf,  for  I  cannot  have  peace  myself  while  I  aru 
troubled  with  the  thoi^ht  that  they  are  lacking  that  which  is  so 
essential  to  their  peace."  Yea,  when  we  realise  that  it  is  a  question 
of  life  or  death,  sorrow  or  joy,  misery  or  happiness,  strength  or 
weakness,  despondency  or  confidence,  that  souls  for  which  Christ 
died  upon  the  cross,  and  for  whom  He  has  gone  to  prepare  a  place 
in  the  Father's  house,  are  strangers  to  the  covenant  of  promise, 
having  no  hope,  and  without  God  in  the  world,  or  are  hanging,  as  it 
were,  between  belief  and  unbelief,  between  light  and  darkness, 
between  holiness  and  sin,  between  Christ  and  Belial ;  men,  won^en, 
and  children  of  our  own  flesh  and  blood,  with  trials  to  meet,  and 
sufferings  to  bear,  and  temptations  to  encounter,  and  the  dark 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  to  be  trodden  at  the  last,  aye,  many 
who  have  gone  out  from  us,  because  the  land  was  too  strait  for 
them  to  find  employment  therein,  and  are  now  far  away  from  those 
means  of  grace  which  we  enjoy  so   abundantly — hungering   and 
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thirsting  now  for  what  they  never,  perhaps,  adequately  appreciated 
when  they  had  it — when  we  think  of  this,  dwell  on  this,  realise  this, 
then  we  shall  pray  for  them,  and  whenever  we  pray  for  them,  we 
may  be  satisfied  that  we  are  really  loving  them  as  brethren,  and 
caring  for  them  as  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  cared  for  us. 

Secondly,  our  earnest  prayers  are  the  best  gauge  for  the  sufficiency 
of  our  own  contributions  or  efforts  in  their  behalf.  Alms  and  prayers 
are  continually  united  in  the  Bible,  and  why  ?  May  it  not  be  for 
this  reason?  Because  the  one  is  the  best  incentive  for  the  other. 
When  we  really  take  sufficient  interest  in  anything  to  pray  about  it, 
the  question  as  to  how  much  we  can  do  for  it,  how  much  we  can 
give  to  it,  will  answer  itself.  It  will  no  longer  be  the  conventional 
dole  which  men  may  or  may  not  applaud.  It  will  no  longer  be  the 
crumbs  which  fall  from  our  table  and  with  which  Lazarus  may  be 
content,  or  for  which  he  may  even  be  grateful ;  it  will  then,  it  must 
then,  bear  its  relative  proportion  to  the  means  or  the  opportunities 
which  we  have  at  our  disposal.  The  measure  of  our  self-sacrifice 
will  then  be  settled,  the  cost  to  oursclres  will  then  be  properly 
appraised,  the  moot  question  ''what  we  can  afford,"  which  is  so 
often  regulated  by  mere  selfishnesi*,  will  then  be  determined  upon 
some  consistent  principle,  and  the  widow* s  mite  or  the  10,000 
talents,  whichever  we  may  give,  represent  the  same  great,  true,  and 
only  acceptable  value  in  the  sight  of  God.  The  Christians  who, 
rising  from  prayer,  make  their  offerings  to  God,  do  so  on  a  very 
different  principle  from  those  who  are  simply  anxious  to  give  only 
what  they  can  spare.  In  the  minds  of  the  former,  their  own  in- 
dividual wants  have  dwindle<l  into  nothing  under  the  sense  of  the 
far  greater  wants  of  others,  their  own  individual  enjoyments  can  be 
so  easily  surrendered  for  the  sake  of  the  far  higher  and  moro  lasting 
enjoyment  of  others,  which  they  feel  they  are  privileged  to  promote. 
They  have  appreciated  these  so  keenly  that  they  have  asked  God  to 
give  them.  Can  they  then  withhold  that  which  they  themselves 
have  to  give  towards  the  same  end  ?  Nay,  giving  cannot  be  to 
them  a  duty  which  they  would  gladly  evade,  or  which  they  would 
compromise  with  an  offering  which  costs  them  nothing.  They  are 
"  ready  to  distribute,  glad  to  communicate,"  and  their  only  regret  is 
that  the  utmost  which  they  can  devote  is  so  far  short  of  what  they 
would  willingly  contribute. 

"  I  exhort,**  'said  St.  Paul,  *'  that  first  of  all  prayers,  supplications, 
and  giving  of  thanks  be  made  for  all  men."  In  what  can  we 
better  obey  this  apostolic  precept,  in  which  he  gives  such  promi- 
nance  to  intercessory  prayer,  than  in  sincere  and  habitual  interces- 
fiions  for  the  great  Mission  field.  We  may  not  be  permitted  to  see 
the  answers  to  all  our  *' prayers  and  supplications,"  but  as  life 
go3s  on,  we  shall  not  lack  causes  for  "  humble  and  hearty  giving  of 
thanks"  that  our  poor,  unwortljy,  but  faithful  intercessions  have  not 
been  offered  in  vain. 
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A  SCHOOL  AND  MISSION  HOUSE  FOB  AHMEDNAGAB. 

THIS  Mission  is  becoming  so  important,  and  the  demand  for  help 
to  it  is  increasing,  so  rapidly,  that  some  account  of  an  effort 
recently  made  in  the  parish  of  St.  George's,  Harover  Square,  to 
spread  the  knowledge  of  its  present  work  and  urgent  needs,  may  not 
be  without  interest  to  our  readers. 

On  Saturday,  April  1st,  a  Drawing  Boom  Meeting  was  held  by  the 
kind  invitation  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Aberdeen,  at  their 
residence  in  Grosvenor  Square,  and  the  room  was  entirely  iilled  by 
an  attentive  and  interested  audience.  After  prayer,  offered  by  the 
Bev.  E.  Capel  Cure,  rector  of  the  parish,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  who 
most  kindly  presided  on  the  occasion,  opened  the  meeting  by  giving 
some  account  of  the  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  Missionary 
Association.  He  stated  that  this  Association  was  commenced  in  the 
year  1877  by  the  formation  of  a  working  party  in  connection  with 
the  Ladies'  Association,  to  which  it  contributed  a  small  sum 
annually,  but  that  in  1880  it  acquiriBd  more  life  and  energy,  when  it 
was  agreed  by  the  working  party  that  they  would  furnish  the  re- 
quired amount  for  the  expenses  of  Miss  Dyer,  who  was  appointed 
Superintendent  of  the  Native  Female  Orphanage  at  Ahmednngar. 
Lord  Aberdeen  told  how  Mirs  Dyer's  work  hud  grown  until  the 
accommodation  of  the  school  had  become  quite  insufficient  for  the 
scholars,  and  it  was  resolved  to  raise  funds  to  build  a  new  school. 
As  much  as  £244  had  been  collected  when  news  arrived  from  Miss 
Dyer  that  a  large  and  most  suitable  stone  building  was  to  be  had 
for  the  comporatively  small  sum  of  £800,  to  be  paid  in  two  equal 
instalments.  As  this  would  place  the  Mission  on  a  permanent 
footing,  and  provide  it  with  what  was  necessary  for  the  performance 
of  its  important  work.  Lord  Aberdeen  concluded  by  asking  all 
present  to  contribute  literally  to  this  purpose. 

Miss  F.  Patteson  next  addressed  the  meeting.  She  dwelt  first  on 
the  miserable  and  degraded  condition  of  heathen  women,  and  told 
many  sad  stories  illustroting  their  suffering  under  the  cruel  tyranny 
of  their  masters,  by  whom  they  were  considered  as  mere  chattels. 
She  pointed  out  that  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  women  were 
secured  only  by  the  teaching  of  the  Christian  religion ;  and  then 
dealt  very  forcibly  with  the  ordinary  objections  raised  by  those  who 
refuse  to  help  in  the  work  of  elevating  the  women  of  India,  in  which 
it  was  so  clearly  the  will  of  God  that  England  should  heartily  assist. 
It  was  not  true,  she  said,  that  there  were  no  results ;  the  results  were 
fully  proportionate  to  the  efforts  made.  It  was  not  the  case  that 
giving  to  Missions  paralysed  our  home  work.  None  cared  more  for 
the  troubles  of  those  in  our  own  land  than  the  very  persons  who 
were  the  most  liberal  supporters  of  Missions.  The  meeting  was  then 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  Rev.  E.  Capel  Cure,  who  urged  that  the 
thoughts  suggested  by  Miss  Patteson  were  such  as  we  ought  not  to 
suffer  to  pass  away  without  effect.  How  could  we  bear  to  enjoy  the 
happiness  and  refinement  of  our  homes  while  there  was  such  utter 
wretchedness  among  those  who  were  the  subjects  of  our  Indian 
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Empire  ?  Did  not  God  give  us  this  blessing  that  we  might  com- 
municate it  to  others  ?  And  if  it  seemed  to  any  of  us  that  it  would 
be  a  wiser  plan,  first  of  all  to  concentrate  all  our  efforts  on  making 
our  own  cities  and  villages  full  of  light,  and  replete  with  the  know- 
ledge of  God,  that  there  might  be  no  place  among  us  for  unholiness 
of  life,  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  to  go  out  abroad  when  this  work 
was  completed,  in  order  to  spread  an  ever-widening  ^circle  of  religion 
— what  was  this  to  us  who  believe  that  God's  work  is  not  to  be  per- 
formed by  man's  wisdom,  or  in  man's  ways,  but  only  in  strict 
obedience  to  the  Divine  method,  and  to  Divine  commandment  ?  We 
ourselves  owed  our  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  our  high  civiiisa'ion — 
our  English  ladies. owed  the  high. honour  in  which  they  were  held, 
and  the  blessed  sanctity  of  their  homes,  to  the  command  of  Christ, 
which  had  not  suffered  the  apostles  to  spend  their  labours  on  their 
own  land  alone,  but  sent  them  but  into  all  the  world  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  every  nation.  After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Aberdeen,  tbp  meeting  dispersed. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  happy  to  state  that»the  sum  of  £400,  whicb 
was  the  amount  of  the^s^  instalment,  has  been  completed  since  the 
njeeting,  and  will  be  forwarded  without  delay  by  the  Ladies'  Asso- 
ciation to  the  Mission  at  Ahmednagar. 

G.  C.  C. 


A  VISIT  TO  ROHTUCK. 


THE  important  and  ever-growing  work  of  the  Delhi  Mission  it  is 
well  known  is  not  confined  to  the  city  of  Delhi.  A  perfect  net- 
work of  branch  Missions  has  been  established  in  the  country  for 
miles  round,  and  for  the  better  organisation  of  the  work  these 
country  districts  are  now  divided  into  ten  circles,  each  central  town 
having  its  neighbouring  villages  attached  to  it.  One  of  these  centres 
is  RoHTUCK,  an  old  town  fortj'-three  miles  to  the  west  of  Delhi.  A 
native  pastor.  Padre  Yakub.Kissen  Singh,  carries  on  his  work  well 
in  this  very  large  district,  which  is  reported  by  those  who  know  the 
country  to  be  the  most  hopeful  field  for  influencing  the  natives 
in  this  part  of  India.  In  Rohtuok  itself  a  little  congregation  of  some 
forty  persons  has  been  gathered  together,  and  work  has  been  com- 
menced among  the  women  by  the  establishment  of  girls'  schools  and 
zenana  visiting.  This  district,  like  all  the  others,  is  superintended 
and  periodically  visited  by  one  of  the  Delhi  Missionaries. 

In  the  recent  notices  which  have  appeared  of  the  late  lamented 
Mrs.  Winter,  it  has  been  remarked  that  she  had  shown  an  unusual 
anxiety  to  revisit,  and,  as  it  were,  pass  in- review,  the  various  branch 
Missions  in  which  work  was  being  carried  on  amongst  the  native 
women.  One  of  these  stations  was  Rohtuck,  to  which  she  accom- 
panied. Mr.  Winter  last  September ;  and  of  this  visit  she  wrote  an 
interesting  narrative  which  we  now  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers. 

"  Rohtuck,  Sept.  12th,  1881.— This  town  of  29,000  people  is  forty- 
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five  miles  from  Delhi.  I  have  been  here  twice  before.  The  magistrate 
wrote  us  such  a  bad  account  of  the  road  that  I  was  very  nearly 
coming  in  a  ;dooly  (that  is,  a  canvas  box  with  a  pole  through  it) 
carried  on  men's  shoulders.  Fortunately  I  determined  to  make  the 
best  of  the  bad  road,  and  I  came  in  the  dSk  gharri.  The  horse  is 
changed  every  ten  miles  or  so,  and  sleep  is  not  possible,  for  they 
invariably  determine  not  to  go ;  three  or  four  men  push  the  wheels, 
then,  two  beat  the  horse,  and  the  great  difficulty  is  for  the  driver, 
who  has  to  jump  up  after  the  horse  has  started.  "We  kept  in  company 
with  the  letter  van,  for  there  are  sometimes  dacoits  on  the  road,  and 
a  police  constable  with  a  big  sword  goes  with  it,  but  we  met  with 
no  adventures,  and  it  was  a  bright  moonlight  night.  At  one  of  the 
stages  all  the  people  were  sitting  up  for  the  night,  hearing  a  man 
repeat  poetry  in  praise  of  Rftm.  I  want  our  Catechists  to  learn  the 
life  of  Christ  in  rhyme,  and  one  to  go  to  each  of  the  roads  leading 
out  of  Delhi,  and  repeat  it  to  the  travellers.  On  moonlight  nights 
each  inn  in  Delhi  might  be  visited  in  the  same  way.  We  took  only 
eight  hours  coming,  instead  of  fourteen,  as  the  magistrate  had  said. 
We  went  to  the  Government  Best-house,  the  charge  is  two  shillings 
a  head  for  rent  each  day. 

Early  on  Friday  morning  Mr.  Winter  went  out  with  the  native 
clergyman,  but  I  am  only  going  to  write  of  my  own  doings. 
The  conveyance  I  had  been  promised  was  broken,  so  I  had  to 
stay  at  home  in  the  morning.  In  the  afternoon  we  managed 
to  hire  one  of  the  posting  gharris,  with  such  a  horse!  It 
vxmld  stand  up  on  its  hind  legs ;  but  that  was  only  to  be  expected, 
the  natives  said,  for  was  it  not  the  afternoon,  and  the  flies  were 
teasing  it.  Off  Mrs.  Y.  Singh  and  I  started,  the  horse  rushing  as  if 
it  never  meant  to  stop,  and  the  driver  blowing  a  huge  brass  bugle, 
to  make  people  get  out  of  the  way.  At  the  first  Zenana  we  found 
three  pupils,  one  of  them  is  only  on  a  visit,  her  husband's  house 
being  near  Mongyr.  She  is  able  to  write  letterb  to  him.  The  wife 
of  the  head  of  the  house  used  to  live  at  Ulwar,  so  we  had  a  good 
topic  in  common,  for  I  have  been  to  Ulwar.  This  lady  said  how 
dreadfully  sick  she  was  of  a  secluded  life ;  she  told  me  to  look  round 
the  house  and  see  to  what  a  small  space  she  was  confined  ;  she  said 
she  envied  her  relative  who  on  the  way  to  Mongyr  had  a  chance  of 
seeing  something  of  the  world.  She  tried  to  persuade  the  native 
clergyman's  wife  to  go  a  railway  journey  with  her.  They  have 
very  little  to  do  ;  the  one  who  lives  at  Mongyr  showed  me  some 
very  pretty  baskets  she  had  made  from  reeds  that  grow  near  her 
home  in  the  rains.  We  then  called  to  see  a  Bengali  lady  whom  I 
have  known  for  seventeen  years ;  her  husbslnd  has  settled  down  here 
on  his  pension  ;  her  children  are  now  scattered  about,  at  Lucknow, 
Bareilly,  etc. ;  she  knows  how  to  read  and  write  her  own  language 
well,  but  cannot  get  her  little  daughter-in-law  to  learn,  though  she 
sent  all  the  way  to  Calcutta  for  reading-books  for  her.  We  then 
called  at  the  house  of  the  Head-Master  of  the  Government  Boys' 
School.  One  of  the  pupils  (there  were  two)  asked  if  she  should  go 
and  change  her  clothes — I  suppose  the  teacher  had  desired  her  to  do 
me  honour  by  wearing  her  best.     I  said  I  had  only  come  to  hear  her 
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reading,  and  not  to  see  her  clothes.  Her  home  is  at  Bewarri,  where 
our  Zenana  teachers  visit  her  house.  It  is  a  great  advantage  having  a 
group  of  Zenana  Missions.  Though  Eurnal,  Rewani,  and  Delhi  are  so 
terribly  wide  apart,  the  habit  of  paying  visits  to  their  parents' houses 
for  months  at  a  time  is  no  hindrance  to  their  studies  when  at  each 
of  these  towns  we  have  teachers.  The  head-master  had  a  speech  to 
make  to  me  in  English  ;  in  vain  I  told  him  '  as  I  was  only  for  a  few 
days  in  Rohtuck  I  wislied  to  give  all  my  time  to  the  ladies,  and  as 
the  pupils  covered  their  fs^ces  completely  when  he  was  there,  it 
would  be  better  for  him  not  to  come  to  that  part  of  the  house,'*  he 
was  determined  to  deliver  his  speech,  so  I,  who  had  given  upwards 
of  twenty  years  to  the  work  of  female  education  without  taking  a 
cowrie,  had  to  sit  and  listen  to  a  long  harangue  on  the  self-denial  of 
Miss  Carpenter  in  coming  to  India  for  a  few  months.  I  was  glad 
when  it  was  over,  ^^e  then  went  to  another  part  of  the  town. 
There  was  a  mother  who  had  lost  three  children  one  after  another ; 
the  one  just  dead  was  a  fine  child  of  two  and  a  half.  A  little  girl  of 
eight  seemed  extremely  fond  of  her  lesson,  it  was  really  too  dark  for 
her  to  see  it  well,  but  she  insisted  on  my  hearing  her  read.  Tlien 
home  to  the  Rest-house,  Mr.  Winter  coming  from  his  work  soon 
after. 

I  detennined  to  go  in  a  palanquin  after  this,  the  post-horse 
being  so  tiresome.  Started  at  about  seven  the  next  morning,  and 
stayed  out  till  eleven ;  sun  very  hot  as  there  has  been  no  rain  for 
ten  days.  Went  to  the  Mussulman  Girls*  School ;  we  have  lately 
changed  the  mistress,  who  was  pust  work  from  old  age.  There  were 
eighteen  pupils  present,  nice  bnght  girls,  of  the  right  age  for  learn- 
ing, but  it  seems  they  are  not  regular  in  attendance,  most  of  them 
have  only  been  a  short  time  at  school.  If  I  were  staying  here 
longer  I  would  have  a  meeting  of  all  the  old  pupils,  for  the  school 
was  opened  in  1873.  1  never  can  get  the  natives  to  understand  the 
duty  of  keeping  up  an  acquaintance  with  the  girls  after  marriage ; 
we  must  try  and  have  some  yearly  meeting  of  the  old  girls  in  each 
station.  If  those  who  sent  the  china-headed  dolls  from  England 
could  have  seen  the  rapture  with  which  they  were  received  !  All 
over  the  town  the  news  of  these  dolls  has  gone.  We  sent  for  three 
shillingsworth  of  sweetmeats  for  distribution.  The  native  clergy- 
man's wife  is  supposed  to  visit  three  times  a  week  for  Scripture  and 
sewing.  I  told  her  to  leave  off  the  Old  Testament  and  begin  the 
New.  I  had  a  nice  time  in  the  school,  the  mothers  gathering  round. 
It  is  a  great  misfortune  that  the  teacher  is  a  secluded  woman,  who 
will  not  stir  out  of  the  house  without  a  covered  conveyance.  I  am 
trying  to  get  hold  of  a  set  of  women  less  strict  in  this.  Delhi, 
from  having  been  the  place  of  the  Mussulman  court,  is  most  diflBcult 
to  work  in  this  respect.  When  our  teachers  go  to  Amritsur  and 
other  towns  where  seclusion  is  not  so  strict,  they  put  on  a  burka  (a. 
veil)  which  covers  them  from  head  to  foot,  and  do  without  any  con- 
veyance. I  promised  the  girls  some  jackets ;  one  yard  of  print,  the 
teacher  said  ihey  would  take,  with  long  sleeves,  the  pattern  you 
have,  the  colour  most  approved  of  was  turkey  red  (salu,  we  call  it), 
a  fast  colour,  and  a  binding  of  pea  green.     We  went  to  some  more 
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Zenanas.  A  Mussulman  gentleman  who  is  tutor  to  a  Naw&b  not  far 
from  Rewarri,  lias  his  family  here,  and  as  he  had  acted  as  honorary 
secretary  to  the  school  for  some  time,  I  thought  it  right  to  call,  so 
we  went  to  the  old  fort :  the  young  women  of  the  family  have  a 
private  governess.  We  then  went  to  hear  the  lessons  at  a  Brahmin's 
hut ;  it  was  one  of  the  fifteen  days  of  the  year  that  th6y  keep  the 
funeral  v?eremonies  for  their  father,  feeding  Brahmins,  crows  and  ants. 
However,  they  were  anxious  to  show  off  their  reading.  I  did  not 
care  for  one  of  the  books  used,  and  found  the  native  clergyman's 
wife  had  only  introduced  it  because  it  could  be  bought  here  ;  tbere 
is  a  book-shop  at  Delhi  connected  with  the  Mission,  but  she  had 
not  written  there  for  suitable  books.  Then  we  paid  a  visit  to 
a  house  where  there  were  three  pupils,  all  seated  on  a  bed  and 
reading  out  of  one  book,  a  blind  young  woman  sitting  near  and 
longing  for  a  talk,  she  got  in  a  sentence  whenever  she  could,  and 
was  delighted  to  find  I  had  been  to  Rewarri,  she  described  the 
lessons  given  there.  Books  for  the  blind  in  Nagri  are  published ; 
I  must  try  and  get  her  one.  Then  we  called  at  another  Zenana ; 
there  were  six  pupils,  and  some  visitors  from  Delhi,  pupils  of  ours, 
there.  There  was  still  one  more  Zenana,  but  owing  to  a  recent 
death  we  did  not  go  there.  At  the  last  house  they  also  knew  the 
Kurnal  Zenana  Missionary  ;  every  place  seems  linked  together. 

For  twelve  years  Rohtuck  has  been  crying  out  in  vain  for  European 
ladies — not  a  farthing  of  money,  or  the  offer  of  one  vohmteer  who 
would  teach  without  money !  With  towns  like  this  waiting  for  teach- 
ing, I  cannot  think  how  Englishwomen  can  rest  happy  at  home. 
Plead  before  God,  \Two  ladies  for  Rohtuck — how  long,  how  long?  * 
I  was  in  several  places  asked  for  medical  advice  ;  in  one  the  oldest 
lady  said  I  must  give  her  something  for  her  eyes,  she  was  losing  her 
sight  with  grief.  It  seems  her  only  son  is  in  jail  for  two  years  ;  the 
family  are  employed  a  great  deal  at  a  native  rajah's  court,  and  the 
lad  of  eighteen  took  home  a  little  glass  cup  to  use,  meaning  to 
return  it  before  the  crockery  was  again  counted  (I  fancy  the  supply 
is  kept  for  English  visitors).  The  value  was  about  Irf.,  and  the  tine 
was  £20,  and  two  years  imprisonment.  All  the  ladies  declared  if  the 
affair  had  taken  place  in  Engh'sh  territory  the  lad  would  have  had  a 
warning  not  to  repeat  the  offence,  and  would  have  been  discharged. 
It  is  very  seldom  one  hears  any  praise  of  English  justice,  for  there 
is  a  tremendous  amount  of  bribery  in  the  courts  of  law  ;  the  judges 
are  constantly  changed,  and  all  the  power  gets  into  the  hands  of 
a  few  natives.  I  called  in  the  evening  on  several  people  :  a  Rajpoot 
family  who  became  Christians  some  years  ago,  and  on  another 
Bengali  lady.  Very  lonely  her  life  is ;  she,  however,  went  to 
Calcutta  on  a  visit,  and  took  daily  lessons  from  a  native  Christian 
teacher,  and  now.  amuses  herself  with  fancy  work.  She  has  been 
with  her  husband  to  a  great  number  of  towns  in  the  Punjab  ;  and 
said,  though  only  allowed  to  lift  one  little  lath  in  the  cab  shutters, 
slie  had  made  a  point  of  seeing  all  she  could  through  that  little  slit. 
There  seems  to  be  an  opening  for  a  school  for  Hindu  girls  ;  and  I  am 
going  to  see  all  the  empty  houses  fit  for  Europeans,  so  that  we  may 
know  which  is  best,  when  God  sends  us  the  workers  and  the  money. 
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On  Sunday  I  went  to  the  native  service ;  a  Catechist^s  baby  and 
an  orphan  were  baptised.  Mr.  Winter  generally  asks  the  names 
beforehand,  and.  if  English  names  have  been  chosen,  a  severe 
lecture  in  the  vestry  makes  the  parents  change  their  minds.  On 
this  day  fever  was  on  him  badly,  so  he  had  not  asked  beforehand, 
and  Grace  was  the  name  given  by  the  Catechist ;  Mr.  Winter, 
ho.wever,  added  its  Urdu  equivalent — Fulz  Elihi  (Grace  of  God). 
I  received  a  letter  from  a  Zenana  lady  saying  my  visit  to  her  had 
been  too  short,  1  must  spend  four  hours  at  least  with  her;  another 
lady  sent  me  a  plate  of  sugar-candy,  Mr.  Winter  and  I  sat  in  the 
public  garden  and  admired  the  white  convolvulus,  as  large  as  a 
breakfast  cup ;  the  large  flowers  of  the  datura  were  beautifully  out. 
Mr.  Winter  was  very  shaky  from  fever.  There  is  a  hideous  platform 
on  which  the  English  people  sit  for  air ;  it  is  a  pity  Government  do 
not  keep  a  book  of  designs,  instead  of  allowing  such  eye-sores  to 
be  erected.  We  had  been  much  disturbed  at  night  by  the  arrival 
of  other  travellers ;  and  we  had  to  put  up  with  sour  milk  and  bread, 
and  had  difiBculty  in  getting  anything  cooked  suitable  for  Mr, 
Winter.  On  Monday  he  had  his  fourth  service  for  Christians.  I 
went  off  for  a  grand  expedition  alone,  but  I  had  to  jump  out  of  the 
conveyance,  the  post  horse  determined  only  to  go  to  Delhi ;  four 
men  came  to  the  rescue,  but  it  turned  about,  and  its  heels  were  too 
near  my  face.  It  was  a  great  vexation,  and  I  have  written  to  a 
Hindu  gentleman  to  see  what  horse  he  can  lend  me.  I  have  brought 
a  supply  of  books  for  the  Zenanas.     Though  allowed  a  sum  every 

month  for  working  materials,  Mrs.  S allowed  the  school  children 

to  work  without  thimbles  (you  can  never  send  me  too  many 
thimbles).  I  must  send  her  a  pattern  of  a  sock ;  those  she  had  were 
only  suitable  for  club-footed  children.  Her  three  girls,  who  we  are 
willing  to  take  into  the  Central  School  at  Delhi  for  a  nominal  sum, 
are  all  idling  at  home.  I  do  not  say  all  this  by  way  of  grumbling, 
but  there  are  people  at  home  who  delight  in  having  Missions  carried 
on  cheaply  by  natives  only.  Well,  here  the  numbers  of  women  and 
girls  taught,  and  that  not  regularly,  I  fear,  is  just  what  it  was  in 
1874 ;  whereas  in  Kumal  we  have  69,  and  in  Rewarri  and  out- 
stations  128.  A  native  friend  urges  us  to  trust  to  fees  and  send 
ladies  ;  but  our  experience  in  Delhi,  Kewarri,  and  Eumal,  does  not 
justify  us  in  doing  this,  and  the  work  among  the  women  already 
costs  over  Rs.  32,000  a  year  in  our  Delhi  and  South  Punjab  Mission  : 
the  Ladies'  Association  giving  only  Rs.  6,300  of  this.  Besides  this 
ordinary  expenditure,  there  are  buildings,  furniture,  journeys  of  sick, 
&c.,  to  which  they  give  nothing.  I  enclose  with  this  one  of  the 
Rewarri  bills  for  a  month,  so  that  any  one  wishing  to  take  up  Roh- 
tuck  and  support  it,  may  know  the  expense  it  would  be  for  two 
European  teachers.  I  visited  the  Christian  weavers,  and  four  English 
houses  which  are  available — the  rent  about  £36  a  year,  unfurnished. 

1  want  you  all  to  pray  that  God  may  put  it  into  the  heart  of  some 
one  of  business  habits  to  come  to  Delhi  and  help  me  with  the  office 
work :  looking  oyer  the  accounts,  examining  the  station  and  other 
schools,  going  over  the  labour  returns  of  orphanage,  refuge,  industrial 
schools,  looking  after  buildings,  helping  with  the  very  heavy  corre- 
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£  pondence ;  there  is  full  work  for  a  man,  but  there  is  no  pay,  a 
retired  oflBcer  would  do.  Mr.  Winter  and  all  the  other  Missionaries 
have  their  own  work,  and  beyond  conducting  a  weekly  Bible  meet- 
ing, cannot  help  me  with  the  women's  work.  Every  night  I  go  to 
bed  with  my  work  only  half  done,  and  the  oflBce  work  prevents  me 
calling  as  often  as  I  ought  on  the  members  of  the  native  congrega- 
tion. You  know  I  have  frequently  to  visit  the  Refuge  and  Orphan- 
age, the  Station  School,  the  two  Zenana  Mission  houses,  and  the 
Hospital.  I  have  neglected  the  Lock  Hospital  tembly  lately.  Then 
in  a  large  Mission  like  this  there  is  often  some  one  sick,  who  I,  of 
course,  must  at  least  visit  daily,  if  1  do  not  have  them  at  our  house 
to  nurse.  I  ought  to  go  oftener  to  the  day  schools  and  Zenanas. 
My  work  would  be  much  lighter  if  we  had  cleverer  workers.  The 
matron  at  the  Refuge  writes,  wanting  to  go  o£E  for  a  fortnight  to 
a  niece's  marriage,  and  only  gives  me  three  days  in  which  to  find  a 
. substitute.  A  German,  when  I  am  away,  thinks  she  requires  for  her 
own  bed  seventeen  pillow-cases,  and  the  calico  I  meant  for  the 
orphans  is  used  in  that  absurd  way.  The  Industrial  schoolmistress 
charges  a  lady  5«.  instead  of  the  advertised  price,  Ss.  6c?.,  for.  anti- 
macassars, not  meaning  to  cheat,  but  thinking  it  a  clever  way  of 
increasing  funds.  I  have  to  put  matters  right.  However,  the  hfe 
suits  me ;  1  find  scope  for  all  my  energies,  and,  I  hope,  the  blessed- 
ness of  one  who  has  found  her  work.'* 

It  would  seem  that  the  prayers  of  Mrs.  Winter  have  already  been 
partially  answered.  The  Ladies'  Association  has  this  year  been 
enabled  to  extend  its  aid  to  Rohtuck,  and  has  made  a  grant  of  the 
same  amount  (£60)  as  those  already  given  for  Kumal,  Rewarri, 
and  Simla,  towards  the  expenses  of  an  English  lady  to  superintend 
the  work  of  female  education  in  this  town. 


CHRISTMAS  IN  JAPAN. 


THE  Islands  known  under  the  general  designation  of  Japan,  are 
said  to  contain  a  population  of  not  less  than  forty  millions. 
Until  a  very  short  tiine  back  the  edicts  promulgated  200  years  ago 
against  Christianity  were  still  enforced.  Nowj  however,  a  universal 
toleration  is  proclaimed,  the  interior  of  the  islands  is  opened  to 
foreigners  who  submit  to  native  law,  and  civilisation  is  said  to  be 
making  fresh  advances.  The  Buddhist  religion  is  fast  decaying,  and 
with  it  temples  and  other  outward  signs. 

Soon  after  the  appointment  of  the  Day  of  Intercession  for*  Mis- 
sions in  1872,  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  was 
supplied  by  two  special  benefactions  with  the  means  of  beginning 
two  new  Missions — one  in  China,  the  other  in  Japan  ;  and  from  the 
clergymen  wl^o  at  that  time  offered  their  personal  services  for 
Missionary  work,  two  were  selected  to  go  to  Japan,  the  Rev.  W  B. 
Wkiqht  and  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Shaw,  who  arrived  at  the  end  of  Septem- 
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tember,  1873,  and  are  still  labouring  amtDngst  tlie  Japanese  at  Yedoj 
or,  as  it  is  now  usually  called,  Tokyo. 

In  1875  the  Ladies'  Aesociation,  in  response  to  urgent  appeals 
for  a  lady  to  help  in  teaching  the  women  of  Japan,  sent  out  Mii^s 
Alice  Hoar,  who  arrived  in  November  of  that  year,  and  soon  after 
commenced  her  work  in  connection  with  the  Mission  of  the  Kev.  A. 
C.  Shaw.  Athough  the  number  of  Miss  Hoar's  pupils  has  never 
been  large,  the  following  letters  will  show  some  encouraging  results 
of  her  six  years*  work  amongst  the  Japanese. 

In  1880  Miss  Hoar  writes:  — 

"  I  have  lately  had  to  part  with  four  of  my  gh*ls,  who  have  been 
with  me  some  time,  but  the  day  school  has  increased  a  little,  so  our 

number   of  scholars  is  still   about  seventeen While  I  was 

away  for  my  summer  holidays,  0  Take  San,  my  first  pupil,  was  bick 
only  for  a  few  days  and  then  died.  She  had  been  living  at  home  for 
some  time,  but  had  lately  become  my  teacher,  coming  to  give  mo 
Japanese  lessons  every  morning.  On  the  Tuesday  she  came  to  Mr. 
Shaw's  house  with  some  things  she  had  made  for  the  children  of 
Holy  Trinity,  Haverstock  Hill,  who  always  send  our  children  a  box 
of  toys  every  year.  On  this  day  she  seemed  quite  well,  the  following 
Sunday  she  died.  Her  father  has  always  been  averse  to  Christianity, 
and  for  that  reason  I  think  they  never  sent  for  Mr.  Shaw,  although 
she  was  continually  asking  for  us.  It  was  very  sad  to  be  called 
back  just  to  her  funeral.  At  first  we  were  ufraid  the  father  would 
not  allow  a  Christian  funeral,  but  he  willingly  consented,  and  is 
now  more  inclined  to  become  a  learner.  We  formed  quite  a  long 
procession  at  the  funeral,  and  first  met  at  0  Take  San's  house, 
where  we  stood  outside  and  sang  a  hymn  while  the  coffin  was 
brought  out.  I  felt  very  sad,  but  not  without  hope,  for  I  believe 
she  was  a  sincere  believer  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  ....  Our 
school  goes  on  as  usual ;  Mr.  Shaw  thought  they  did  very  well  at  the 
summer  examination.  0  Euwa  San,  the  Japanese  Christian  woman 
who  lives  with  me,  will  I  hope  become  really  a  useful  Mission  woman. 
With  her  help  I  have  just  commenced  a  needlework  class  for 
Japanese  children  wIk)  dannot  go  to  school.  I  also  have  a  Bib!e 
class  for  women,  to  which  I  hope  the  mothers  of  these  children  will 
come.  It  is  astonishing  with  how  little  opposition  we  can  work 
here,  but  this  very  indifference  to  their  own  religion  causes  them  to 
hear  the  good  news  of  salvation  with  indifference  also.'' 

In  the  following  year  we  hear  of  the  commencement  of  another 
useful  work : — 

"  Mrs.  Shaw  and  I  have  begun  a  soup-kitchen,  helped  by  sub- 
scriptions from  the  English  congregation.  About  twenty-five  very 
poor  women  came  twice  a  week  for  the  soup,  and  afterwards  we 
asked  them  if  they  would  like  to  hear  about  the  *  teaching.'  One  of 
the  woniftn  gladly  lent  her  room,  and  some  of  the  meetings  we  have 
had  there  have  been  most  interesting.  The  result  so  far  has  been 
that  three  of  them  have  become  Catechumens — a  man  and  his  w^ife 
anfl  a  poor  old  woman — 0  Kuwa  San's  especial  care.  .She  has  put 
aw^ny  her  idol  shelf,  and  says  she  never  feels  lonely  now,  but  repeats 
the  little  prayer  she  has  learnt,  and  thinks  over  what  0  Kuwa  San 
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has  taught  her.  Tlie  school  continues  just  the  same,  about  twenty 
children,  and  nine  are  baptised.  There  have  been  sixteen  baptised 
altogether.  ....  I  felt  very  much  strengthened  by  the  prayers 
that  were  being  offered  for  us  by  tho3e  at  home  on  the  Day  of 
Intercession.    I  trust  we  may  have  faith  to  receive  the  blessing." 

And  in  January,  1882,  Miss  Hoar  gives  the  following  interesting 
picture  of  Christmas  in  Japan  : — 

*^  I  think  about  this  time  you  may  perhaps  be  expecting  to  hear 
from  Japan.  There  is  nothing  very  new  to  tell  about  my  work  here. 
Two  more  women  have  just  been  prepared  as  Catechumens  who  are 
attending  the  women's  class  I  have  on  Fridays.  One  of  them  has 
been  here  to-day,  telling  of  the  persecution  she  is  receiving  from  her 
friends.  She  is'  obliged  to  send  her  lltUe  girl  away.  I  do  hope  her 
faith  will  stand  the  test  Some  time  ago  there  was  an  old  woman 
admitted  as  a  Catechumen ;  unfortunately  she  listened  to  her  friends 
and  neighbours,  and  cast  away  her  faith.  A  few  days  since  0  Ruwa 
San  met  her.  She  said  she  was  indeed  miserable,  for  her  friends 
were  all  as  unkind  to  her  as  ever,  and  of  course  she  has  lost  her 
hope  of  the  life  beyond.  Three  of  the  elder  ^irls  and  two  of  the 
women  were  candidates  at  the  Confirmation  held  by  Bishop  Williams 
on  St.  Andrew's  day.  Two  of  the  girls  are  sisters  of  0  Take  San, 
my  first  pupil,  who  died  about  eighteen  months  ago. 

"  Yesterday  I  had  the  usual  Christmas  tea-party  for  the  women. 

0  Kuwa  San  and  I  made  our  long  table  look  very  pretty  with 
flowers — narcissus,  and  scarlet  berries,  and  white  blossoms — and 
different  coloured  Japanese  cakes.  When  our  guests  arrived  we  all 
had  a  capital  game  at  ball  in  Mr.  Shaw*s  garden.  It  is  quite  the 
custom  here  for  grown  people  to  play  children's  games  during  the 
first  week  of  the  new  year.  You  may  even  see  soldiers  playing 
battledore  in  the  streets,  so  you  see  it  was  nothing  remarkable  for 
all  us  0  Ba  Sans  to  be  playing  ball.  I  must  tell  you  O  Ba  San 
means  "old  lady,"  or  "grandmother,"  and  when  the  women  get 
about  thirty  or  forty  years  of  age  they  aro  0  Ba  Sans.  We  finisUed 
the  evening  by  all  going  to  our  beautiful  little  church  for  evening 
service.  This  year  the  decorations  are  very  prett}'.  It  looks 
prettier  to  me,  I  think,  because  I  did  not  see  anything  of  it  till 
Christmas  morning.  Two  of  my  little  girls  and  I  spent  the  greater 
part  of  the  week  before  in  a  darkened  room,  as  they  had  sore  eyes, 
out  continual  washing  soon  set  them  all  right  again.  My  other 
Christmas  party  was  for  the  children.  On  both,  days  we  had  the 
beautiful  sunshine  wo  get  here  in  such  abundance,  and  then,  of 
course,  everybody  nmst  be  bright  and  happy.  I  have  four  girls 
living  with  me  now  from  Bon  in  Island.  When  Mr.  Plummer  was 
here  he  visited  the  island — it  is  about  500  miles  south  of  Yokohama 
— and  he  was  much  interested  in  the  people,  and  has  interested  his 
friends  at  home,  and  started  a  Bonin  Mission  Fund.  The  girls 
improve  wonderfully  with  a  little  careful  training,  and  when  we 
know  what  ignorance  and  sin  they  would  grow  up  in  at  home, 

1  think  we  cannot  but  be  thankful  for  the  opportunity  given  us  of 
xesouing  them." 
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LETTERS  FOR  OUR  WJRKINQ  PARTIES. 
I.— ERUNGALORE. 

IN  the  February  number  of  the  Mission  Field  is  recorded  the 
death,  on  the  3rd  December,  1881,  of  the  Rev.  C.  S.  Kohlhoff, 
a  veteran  Missionary  who  has  served  since  1835.  '^He  was 
stationed,''  it  is  further  stated,  "at  Erun^alore  where  the  church  was 
built  in  memory  of  his  father,  the  Rev.  J.  0.  Kohlhoff,  who  laboure<I 
as  a  Missionary  at  Tanjore  for  fifty-seven  years,  and  in  turn  was  the 
son  of  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Kohlhoff,  who  went  out  to  India  in  1737  in 
connection  with  the  Royal  Danish  Mission,  and  laboured  as  a 
Missionary  at  Tranquebar  for  upwards  of  fifty-two  years.  Thus  in 
this  good  stock  the  Missionary  succession  has  been  unbroken  for 
144  years  in  three  generations  of  labourers  in  the  Indian  field.*' 

A  boarding  school  for  girls  was  opened  at  Erungalore  in  1845  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs  Kohlhoff,  and  their  youngest  daughter  has  been  in 
charge  of  this  school  for  some  years.  In  the  following  letters  Miss 
Ada  Kohlhoff  expresses  her  thankfulness  for  thd  assistance  given 
by  the  Ladies'  Association  to  the  school. 

**The  fancy  articles  so  kindly  sent  by  the  Ladies'  Association 
have  nearly  a\l  been  sold  by  a  kind  friend  of  mine  in  Trichinopoly. 
The  clothes  were  very  useful,  each  girl  waB  provided  with  a  new 
jacket  out  of  the  box,  and  though  the  petticoats  were  not  quite 
sufficient  for  every  girl  to  have  one,  still  I  have  bought  and  made  a 
few  to  complete  the  new  set  of  coloured  print  petticoats.'* 

A  few  months  later  she  wrote  again : — 

"  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind  letter  and  the  remittance  of 
31/.  58.  The  little  girl  I  have  chosen  for  the  new  scholarship, 
St  "Mary  Cray,  will  be  called  "  Mary  Cray."  Her  parents  are 
anxious  for  her  to  be  educated,  and  have  brought  her  a  long  distance 
to  put  her  in  school ;  she  seems  bright  and  intelligent  and 
already  knows  her  letters,  so  that  I  hope  she  will  be  able  to  read 
and  go  up  for  examination  at  Christmas.  The  girls  are  in  great 
want  of  clothes,  and  although  I  sold  the  fancy  articles  you  so 
kindly  sent  me  and  bought  them  some  jackets,  still  the  material  is 
so  inferior  to  the  beautiful  strong  and  pretty  prints  sent  us  aimu- 
ally,  that  we  are  all  anxiously  looking  forward  to  the  arrival  of  the 
next  box.  The  number  of  girls  including  day  scholars,  is  over  a 
hundred,  and  so  we  find  more  clothes  are  required  than  formerly." 

The  last  reports  of  the  school  state  that  several  slight  improve- 
ments have  been  effected.  All  the  girls'  fathers  have  been  requested 
to  pay  a  small  monthly  fee,  and  the  men  belonging  to  the  Erun- 
galore district  have  done  so  cheerfully.  There  are  a  large  number 
of  fatherless  children  who  cannot  be  expected  to  pay  fees.  Two 
girls  left  after  passing  the  highest. Standard  Examination,  and  one 
of  them  has  taken  charge  of  the  girls'  day  school  at  Colamanikam, 
which  has  at  present  an  attendance  of  twenty-four  girls.  The  total 
number  of  boarders  and  day  scholars  in  the    Erungalore  Girla' 
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Boarding  School  is  101,  and  the  accommodation  being  insuflScienf, 
a  new  room  has  been  built 

Twenty  girls  have  been  preparing  for  Confirmation  at  the  Bishop's 
visitation  in  February,  1882. 

Since  her  father's  death  Miss  Kohlhoflf,  now  Mrs.  Clarence  Smith, 
has  resigned  the  charge  of  the  school,  and  it  is  superintended  by 
Mrs.  Wyatt,  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Wyatt  being  in  charge  of  this  Mission  as 
well  as  of  Trichinopoly,  which  is  only  twelve  miles  distant. 


II.— CAPETOWN. 


LETTERS  of  acknowledgment  have  been  received  for  the  boxes 
sent  to  Capetown  in  November.  The  first  is  from  Canon 
Lightfoot,  who  wrote  in  January  : — 

"  For  the  bpx  intended  for  my  own  work  I  desire  to  tender  my 
very  grateful  thanks  to  the  Ladies'  Association,  Their  sympathy 
and  assistance  is  indeed  of  great  value  to  us.  The  articles  of 
clothing  in  the  box  are  just  of  the  kind  specially  valued  by  many,  of 
the  coloured  folk  connected  with  the  Mission.  The  "  Church  Shirts," 
as  they  call  them,  are  in  great  demand.  We  are  thus  enabled  to  interest 
and  help  many  of  various  tribes  and  races  who  have  here  become 
connected  with  our  Church,  and  also  to  assist  materially  ourwChurch 
funds.  And  as  we  are  almost  entirely  now  dependent  on  our  own 
resources,  this  assistance  is  of  great  value.  Since  the  new  Mission 
Church  was  completed  the  work  has  much  extended.  The  debt  on 
the  Church  is  now  paid,  and  the  people  are  contributing  by  weekly 
subscriptions  towards  building  a  bell-turret  and  erecting  a  boundary 
fence.*  * 

The  box  sent  to  St.  MichaeVs  Home,  in  which  it  appears  there  are 
now  over  seventy  poor  destitute  children,  is  thus  acknowledged  by 
Sister  Caroline  Mary : — 

*•  We  are  very  grateful  for  all  the  help  sent  us.  Many  things, 
such  as  the  children's  linsey  petticoats  tviih  todies^  will  be  most  use- 
ful, and  many  things  we  "shall  be  glad  to  sell ;  for  we  want  money 
very  badly,  not  only  to  support  the  children,  but  to  keep  our  houses 
in  repair.  There  is  one  article  of  dress  which,  if  I  may  say  so,  is 
not  of  much  use  at  Capetown  or  the  civilized  parts  of  South  Africa 
— ^that  is,  a  garment  often  made  of  good  galatea,  which  in  shape  is 
neither  a  pinafore,  nor  a  shirt,  nor  a  frock,  nor  a  chemise.  We 
think  it  must  be  intended  as  **Me  garment'*  for  natives  who  are 
only  just  being  taught  to  wear  one  at  all.  Little  print  jackets  pre 
not  of  much  use  here  either, — in  the  hot  season  the  children  wear 
nothing  extra,  only  their  frocks,  pinafores,  and  sun-bonnets  ;  and  in 
the  winter,  from  April  to  October,  when  the  weather  is  cold,  raw, 
and  damp,  warm  comfortable  serge  or  flannel  jackets  are  needed.' 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS  AND  DONATIONS. 

Jakuabt,  1S8S. 

CMisbnrr.  bj  Miss  WUtoa 
Ely,  bj  Mrs.  Merivale     ^ 
Misses  Drary     ...    ...    ... 

Christ  niareh,  Sjdenham 
Miss  Hosre  ...    ^    ...    ... 

MlssWaitl  ...    ...    

Mrs  Cotton ...    ...    

By  Miss  E.  Jsoob     

By  Hon.  A*ethea  Lawley... 

By  Miss  Cooke   

^  Miry-the-Less,  Lsmbeth 
Miss  L.  Watson  ...    ...    ... 

B.L.J.        ...    ...    ...    ... 


rMnHard  S«a<L 
LlUjr  1.1889. 


«          «.       tf. 

SindfoTd      ...    ...    .„ 

••• 

M. 

13    6 

MissPul'cp ... 

... 

..• 

10    0 

MiwRodd    

... 

... 

3    0 

Miss  E.  M.  Sewell    ... 

... 

••• 

10    0 

liAnsuter,  by  Miss  Hinds 

... 

13    0    O' 

Bebin^n    ...    ...    ... 

... 

... 

3    6    0 

Bt.  Mary*!!,  West  Cowes 

... 

••• 

4    0    0 

Alveclinrch 

•M 

•  •• 

8    0    0 

Miss  S.  M.  Tolson     ... 

..• 

... 

5  13    0 

Mrs.  Gray    

.M 

»— 

8    0 

Misv  Christie      

... 

m— 

10    0 

Ore>nsted.  by  Miss  R-iy 

M. 

... 

0    0    0 

Bv  Bcv.  Dr.  Strachan 

*— 

... 

10    0    8 

MissRickards    

... 

..• 

8    6 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Strangways 

••• 

••• 

10    0 

Bl-ickmoor   

«.. 

'... 

1)    0 

Mrs.  Foster 

... 

8    0    0 

Ijeytonstone...    .«    ... 

••» 

•M 

8  10    • 

Ottery  St.  Mary 

••• 

••• 

7    8 

Btlves 

... 

•  •• 

7    6 

Havint,byMr<.Pigott 

... 

... 

BOO 

Broa:;hton    ., 

M-s.  P.  J.  Coleridge  ... 

•M 

••• 

15    0 

.    ^ 

... 

10    « 

C  iftan,  by  Rev.  F.  V. 

Mather 

6    0    0 

Br  Hon.  H.  Kenyon... 

••» 

4  10    T 

MissBidcock     ...    ... 

••f 

••• 

10    0 

ftt.  Sivloar's,  Battersea 

••• 

6    8    0 

WtmMedm 

••9 

0  15    6 

Bt.  Michiel's.  St.  Albans 

—* 

8  10    0 

South  Cor.inzham     ... 

••f 

••• 

6    0 

Rev.  Canon  Ridley   ... 

..• 

••• 

10    0 

M.  8  L «    ... 

•^ 

••f 

6    0 

Christ  Charch,  Bith .., 

•M 

•M 

8  10    0 

Mrs.  O.  L.  Bridges    ... 

..• 

••• 

8  10    0 

Miss  E.  Hnssey 

H.  W.  Prescott,  Esq. 

•M 

... 

8    3    0 

M. 

••• 

6    0    0 

Rev.  J.  Dolphin  ...    .., 

•M 

••• 

10    0 

Miss  H.  Churchill     ... 

••• 

•  .. 

10    0 

Mrs.  P  irry  Watlington 

m— 

•.• 

8    3    0 

General  Tnmer 

•M 

••• 

110 

Mfsa  Jane  Hnsasy     ... 

... 

... 

110 

Miss  Clark 

... 

... 

10    0 

Mrs.  Armstrong 

... 

•  .> 

5    0 

MissStountoa    

... 

... 

8    8 

Miss  Jackson     

••• 

... 

10    0 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Moore     ... 

•  •• 

... 

3    8 

£   9.    H. 

5    5    0 

5    0    0 

5  0 
15 

8    S 

4    0 

1  I 
3 

4  1<I 
15    3 

4  7 
10 

5  0 


in  10  f 


Fbbbvakt,  1888. 

ByMissL.  PhiUimore     ...    ». 
Misses  Biily...    ...    .„    ...    ... 

Bv  Rev.  Dr.  Strachsn      ...    ... 

laverpool,  by  Miss  Jones 

Mrs.  Townsend 

Hereford,  by  Mrs.  Atlay 

Putney,  by  Miss  Hnghes 

Dawlish,  by  Mrs  Church 

Mrs.  Parkinson  ...    ...    

St.  Mary  Abbott's,  Kensington 

Holy  Trinity,  Brompton 

Bowdon.  by  F.  O. Whittall,  Esq. 
Upper  Tooting,  by  Miss  EUrper 
Mrs.  Wool'ey     ...    ...    ...    .« 

LudgeTshall,  by  Miss  Selfe     ... 
MiUbrook,  by  fisdy  S.  Blunt ... 

St  Ptfter's,  Pfmlico ., 

Hornsea,  by  Miss  Collinson  ... 

By  Mrs.  Russell 

Kettering,  by  Miss  Qarratt    .» 

Mrs.  Bourne...    ...    

Bv  Miss  Palmer 

Tulse  Hill,  by  Mrs.  Cree 

Wrockwardine    ...    .^    ...    .^ 

By  Miss  Cooke 

Miss  J.  Ourhford   


1  11 

10 

8  I 

30  1 
5 

13  8 

8  15 

5 

1  0 

31  3 
6  0 
5  0 
1  17 

10 
8  0 


0 
1 
8 
0 
0 
0 
3 
4 
8 
4  16 
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PARCELS  OP  WORK  AND  CLOTHING 

Beceived  up  to  April  Cth. 

Miss  Johnson.  Tunbr!d?e  Wells.  Lancaster  Association,  bv  Miss  Hinde  Oakham 
Associition,  by  Miss  Neilson.  Longdon  AssociaUon,  by  Mrs.  Vincent.  Hackney 
Association,  by  Mrs.  Brook.  St.  Peters,  Belsize  Square,  Asaociation,  by  Mrs  Tram- 
lett.  Wolver.eyWorklae  Party,  by  Mn.  Rowland,  ^oly  Trinity,  Brompton.  Associa- 
tion, by  Mrs.  Pearson.    Mrs.  Uvesay,  Bast  Dnlwich.    Mrs.  Russell,  Scend. 

All  I.ctters  on  the  business  of  the  Ladies'  Association  (whether  containing  re- 
mittances  or  not)  should  be  addressed  to  the  "Honorary  Secretary.  Ladies'  Asa^ia. 
tion.8.P.a.,  19,  Delahay  Street  Westminster,  London.  8. W.*'^'  Associa- 

wliPT^TTi""^*"!!!®^,  *°*?"^'^  ^^^  insertion   in  the  Magarine  should  be  sent  to 
Miss  L.  Bullock,  30,  Biandford  Square.  London.  N.W.,  by  the  10th  of  the  month. 

pte  PMisTusrs  wiU  supply  one  copy  nwnmy  post  free  for  Is.  6d.  a  year, 

two  for  2s.  6d.  a  year.     Twelve  copies  of  any  HngU  number  wUl  be  seni 

post-free  for  Is, 

The  Fir^  Volume  may  now  be  had,  bound  in  doth,  for  Is  ed 
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JUNE,    188Z. 


'ThS  KIXODOM  07  HEAVEN  IS  LIKE  TO  A  GRAIN  OF  MUSTARD  SEED, 
WHICH  A  MAN  TOOK,  AND  SOWED  IN  HIS  FIELD  :  WHICH  INDEED  IS 
THE  LEAST  OF  ALL  SEEDS:  BUT  WHEN  IT  IS  GROWN,  IT  IS  THE 
GREATEST  AMONG  HERBS,  AND  BECOMETH  A  TREE,  SO  THAT  THE 
BIRDS  OF  THE  AIR  COME  AKD  LODGE  IN  THE  BRANCHES  THEREOF." 

— St.  Matthew  xni.  81,  82« 


TWO  YEARS'  WORK  IN  TRIGHINOFOLT. 

IHE  following  interesting  report  of  the  progress  already 
made  in  establishing  schools  for  native  girls  in  Trichin- 
opoly,  has  just  been  received.from  Mrs.  Wyatt.  It  was 
written  in  March,  1882 : — 
**  It  is  known  to  most  of  our  friends  that  in  January,  1880,  on 
our  return  from  England,  Mr.  Wyatt  was  appointed  to  work  in  the 
large  and  important  town  of  Trichinopoly  and  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict, and  thus  was  severed  our  connection  with  Edeyengoody  and 
the  Tinnevelly  District  where  Mr.  Wyatt  had  laboured  since  1866, 
where  my  father,  Bishop  Caldwell,  had  planted  and  watered  and 
reaped  with  God's  blessing  since  1841,  and  where  all  my  own  per- 
sonal interests  and  work  had  up  to  that  time  centred.  Mr.  Wyatt 
has  described  in  his  reports  how  dark  all  seemed  at  first,  but  how 
tlie  way  was  gradually  and  surely  opened  before  us ;  how  a  suitable 
house  in  a  suitable  neighbourhood  was  found ;  then  how  we  were 
enabled  to  purchase  a  large  and  substantial  building  close  to  our 
house  in  a  good-sized  piece  of  ground  as  a  Boys'  Boarding  School  to 
train  up  our  Catechists  and  Schoolmasters  of  the  future.  This  build- 
ing was  formerly  a  Court-house,  and  the  large  room  in  the  front  of 
the  building  in  which  the  Court  was  formerly  held,  is  now  turned 
into  the  Chapel  for  the  use  of  the  school  and  for  the  Christians 
residing  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  reminds  one  of  the  Basilicas  of 
the  ancient  Church.  Our  next  care  was  how  to  get  suitable  buildings 
to  open  a  Girls'  Boarding  School,  and*  while  we  were  looking  out 
for  tnem  we  employed  our  time  in  opening  Day  Schools  in  the  town 
for  heathen  high  caste  girls.    Four  of  these  have  been  opened  in 
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different  parts  of  the  town  with  marked  success,  and  as  funds  come 
in  we  hope  to  extend  this  good  work  not  only  in  the  town  of 
Trichinopoly,  but  also  in  towns  in  the  neighbourhood.  At  length 
some  suitable  buildings  joining  on  to  our  own  compound  became 
vacant  by  the  removal  of  the  East  Indian  Orphan  children  who  had 
occupied  them  to  another  part  of  the  town,  and  we  were,  therefore, 
enabled  to  rent  these  for  our  Girls'  SchooL  *  On  October  Ist,  1881, 
the  longed-for  day  arrived,  and  we  opened  in  these  buildings  a 
Training  Institution  for  Female  Teachers,  together  with  a  Boarding 
School  for  educating  Christian  Girls.  We  had  already  experienced 
the  want  of  female  teachers,  as  those  whom  we  had  employed  in  our 
Day  Schools  were  nearly  all  from  Tinnevelly,  and  consequently  we 
had  to  pay  them  higher  salaries  for  coming  so  far,  besides  their 
travelling  expenses.  We  commenced  our  Institution  with  sixteen 
girls  in  the  Training  Class  and  four  in  the  Boarding  School  depart- 
ment. Five  girls  went  up  for  the  3rd  Grade  Schoolmistresses'  Cer- 
tificate Examination  in  December,  out  of  whom  three  passed,  one  in 
the  first  class  and  two  in  the  second.  With  the  new  year  our" 
numbers  rose  to  thirty-one  girls  in  the  Training  Classes,  and  fourteen 
girls  in  the  Boarding  School  department,  which  also  serves  as  a 
Practising}  School  for  those  who  are  being  trained  as  Mistresses. 
Nearly  every  week  we  are  having  fresh  applications  for  admission  as 
the  Institution  becomes  known,  so  that  we  have  every  hope  with 
God's  blessing  that  it  may  prove  a  blessing  to  this  neighbourhood. 
Several  of  the  girls  come  from  Tinnevelly,  some  of  them  my  old 
pupils  in  Edeyengoody  Boarding  School,  who  have  come  here  to 
join  the  Training  Class.  Others  fonnerly  were  in  the  Erungalore 
Boarding  School  under  the  care  of  Miss  Kohlhoff.  I  might  mention 
that  the  mixture  of  northern  and  southern  blood  seems  very  benefi- 
cial. The  southern  girls  seem  to  me  more  warm-hearted,  th^ 
northern  girls  brighter  and  naturally  more  intelligent.  A  most 
interesting  event  occurred  some  little  time  ago.  A  heathen  high 
caste^man  in  Government  employ,  hearing  of  our  school,  wrote  and 
asked  me  if  I  would  receive  his  sister  whom  he  had  taught  well,  and 
whom  he  now  wished  to  be  trained  as  a  mistress :  also  a  younger 
sister  and  daughter.  I  replied  I  should  be  happy  to  do  so,  and  at 
the  same  time  explained  to  him  that  ours  was  a  Christian  Institution. 
I  heard  no  more  of  him  for  some  time,  and  supposed  he  had  thought 
better  of  it.  But  at  length  he  appeared,  having  brought  his  mother, 
two  sisters,  and  a  young  brother  with  him.  He  lives  in  a  large  town 
about  sixty  miles  distant.  At  first  he  intended  to  take  a  house  in 
the  neighbourhood,  leave  the  young  people  in  charge  of  his  mother 
and  let  them  attend  school  daily  ;  but  when  he  found  it  not  an  easy 
matter  to  get  a  house  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  asked  me  to  allow 
his  mother  to  have  the  use  of  one  of  the  small  rooms  inside  the 
Girls'  School  compound.  To  this  I  consented,  as  the  mother  seemed 
a^  nice,  amiable  woman.  The  boy,  however,  it  was  arranged  should 
live  in  the  Boys'  Boarding  School.  So  the  mother  lives  in  the  little 
room,  and  cooks  for  the  girls ;  but  they  sleep,  and  learn,  and  play 
with  all  the  other  girls.  The  eldest  girl  is  a  bright  nice-looking  girl 
not  quite  fourteen  years  old,  and  has  joined  the  class  of  girls  learning 
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for  the  higher  grade.  The  first  night,  when  all  our  girls  knelt  for 
their  private  prayers,  these  sat  still  looking  on  wonderingly ;  the 
same  in  the  early  morning,  when  they  all  sang  a  lyric  on  first  waking, 
before  praying.  Soon  we  noticed  the  wonder  giving  place  to  intereist ; 
and  now  they  join  heartily  in  the  singing,  though  they  do  not  kneel 
at  prayers.  They  come  of  their  own  accord  to  Chapel  daily,  and 
also  on  Sundays,  but  sit  behind  the  girls,  and  retain  their  seats  during 
prayer,  but  listen  to  the  Lessons,  and  ioin  most  heartily  in  the  sing- 
ing even  of  the  Psalms.  Besides  the  orother  of  these  girls  there  are 
five  other  heathen  high  caste  boys  in  our  Boys'  Boarding  School, 
who  come  from  various  places  at  a  distance.  Have  we  not  every 
reason  to  hope  that  the  Christian  influence  by  which  they  are  con- 
stantly surrounded,  and  .the  seed  daily  sown  in  their  hearts,  will  bring 
forth  fruit  to  God's  glory  in  themselves,  and  through  them  in  their 
relatives  ?  Prospects  are  opening  out  of  more  heathen  girls  seeking 
admission,  and  before  I  close  this  report  I  may  be  able  to  give  an 
account  of  one  more  at  least  of  whom  we  have  heard.  I  had  at 
times  hoped  to  be  able  as  time  went  on  to  get  non-Christian  girls  to 
come  to  us,  but  I  never  thought  the  happy  opportunity  would  occur 
so  soon ;  and  I  pray  that  this  may  only  be  the  beginning  of  a  good 
work  in  such  an  important  direction.  The  girls  are  all  taught  by 
two  Masters,  and  a  thoroughly  competent  Mistress,  who  received 
her  training  in  the  C.M,S.  Training  Institution  at  Palamcotta;  and 
also  quite  lately  Miss  Taylor,  the  daughter  of  one  of  our  old 
S.P.G.  Missionaries,  who  had  passed  her  2nd  Grade  Examination  in 
Madras,  and  wished  to  study  for  her  1st  Grade,  has  come  to  us  and 
is  living  in  a  small  house  inside  the  girls'  compound,  and  teaches 
the  various  classes  English  and  map-drawing,  besides  being 
present  at  other  classes,  and  is  also  herself  helped  with  her  own 
studies. 

"  1  shoqld  mention  that  hitherto  we  have  received  no  grant  from 
any  society  for  our  Institution  ;  we  have  trusted  solely  to  help  from 
private  friends  to  carry  it  on.  By  last  mail  we  received  the  welcome 
intelligence  that  the  Ladies'  Association,  in  London,  at  their  last 
financial  meeting  had  generously  responded  to  an  appeal  from  Mr. 
Wyatt,  and  had  sanctioned  the  salary  of  a  qualified  lady  to  assist 
me  in  the  Institution  and  generally  in  female  education  in  Trichin- 
opoly.  The  selection  of  the  lady  has  been  left  to  us,  and  we  shall 
be  thankful  to  hear  of  any  suitable  person.  Miss  Bullock  also  kindly 
says  that  she  is  prepared  to  receive  subscriptions  on  behalf  of  our 
Girls'  Boarding  School  and  Institution  and  forward  them  to  us.  We 
shall  be  very  grateful  if  friends  who  may  read  this  will  kindly 
undertake  to  support  a  girl.  We  find  the  cost  of  boarding,  clothing, 
and  educating  a  girl  will  be  from  4^.  to  5/.  a  year  to  the  close  of  her 
stay  in  the  school. 

"Since  the  death  of  Mr.  KohlhofE  and  the  marriage  of  Miss 
Kohlhoff.  the  district  of  Erungalore,  in  the  Collectorate  of  Trich- 
Inopoly,  has  been  placed  under  Mr.  Wyatt' s  care  also ;  and  the  Girls' 
School  in  Erungalore  I  have  undertaken  the  charge  of.  Erungalore 
is  twelve  miles  from  Trichinopoly,  and  as  there  is  a  good  road  we 
can  drive  out  all  the  way  in  about  two  hours.    All  the  big  girls  have 
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come  to  me  in  Trichinopoly  to  join  the  Training  Institution,  as  I 
mentioned  before,  while  all  the  little  girls  belonging  to  the  four 
lower  classes  are  still  in  Erungalore.  I  haye  just  returned  from  a 
stay  of  several  days  with  them,  making  arrangements  that  they 
shall  be  well  taught  and  cared  for  in  every  way.  The  native 
Clergyman  of  the  place,  who  has  been  transferred  there  from 
Trichinopoly,  takes  a  great  interest  in  the  children,  and  keeps  me 
well  informed  of  all  that  goes  on,  besides  checking  the  accounts 
before  they  are  sent  on  to  me.  The  Ladies'  Association  has  always 
taken  an  interest  in  this  school,  and  several  Branch  Associations 
and  private  friends  support  girls  in  it.  I  am  very  anxious  that  the 
long  years  of  patient  work  and  unflagging  interest  taken  in  this 
school  by  Miss  Kohlhoff,  and  her  mother  before  her,  should  not  be 
thrown  away ;  and  I  earnestly  request  all  old  supporters  and  friends 
to  continue  their  interest  and  assistance  sdll.  I  have  to  thank  the 
Ladies'  Association  heartily  for  a  large  box  of  native  clothing  sent 
out  by  them  for  this  school,  which  I  received  in  February,  and  also 
for  a  box  of  clothing  for  tlie  Girls' School  in  Trichinopoly,  which  wo 
hope  to  receive  ere  long. 

"The  Bishop  of  Madras  paid  us  his  triennial  visit  on  February 
l5th,  accompanied  by  his  Chaplain,  Mr.  Morley.  On  Thursday,  the 
16th,  he  kindly  consented  to  preside  at  our  prize-giving  to  the  girls 
of  the  Training  Institution,  and  also  to  the  Hindu  girls  of  our  Day 
Schools  in  the  town.  The  prizes  were  to  be  distributed  in  the 
spacious  schoolroom  of  the  Training  Institution,  and  long  before 
the  hour,  bandies  laden  with  bright-faced  little  children  began  to 
arrive.  For  two  days  previous  I  had  had  hard  work  to  prepare  the 
prizes  for  so  many ;  for,  although  only  those  who  had  passed  the 
examinations  and  had  attended  regularly  were  to  have  the  real 
prizes,  still  some  little  thing  must  be  prepared  for  every  one,  that 
none  should  go  away  empty-handed.  All  our  girls  were  dressed  in 
their  bright  Sunday  uniform,  and  all  had  flowers  in  their  hair,  in 
accordance  with  the  Hindu  holiday  custom,  and  had  taken  their 
seats  on  the  benches  at  the  back  of  the  schoolroom,  so  as  not  to  hide 
the  little  Hindu  girls  who  sat  in  front.  Nearly  120  of  these  had 
arrived  by  three  o'clock  from  the  four  different  Day  Schools  in  the 
town.  What  bright  rows  of  faces,  and  what  gay-coloured  clothes 
and  jewels  were  to  be  seen,  row  after  row  !  On  one  side  of  the  room 
were  arranged  seats  for  native  gentlemen,  and  behind  the  tables  on 
which  the  prizes  were  arranged  were  placed  chairs  for  the  European 
visitors.  At  four  o'clock  the  Bishop  arrived,  and  soon  after  Mr. 
Sewell,  the  Collector  of  the  District,  and  Mrs.  Sewell  and  other 
European  friends.  The  proceedings  commenced  by  the  girls  singing 
a  Tamil  lyric,  after  which  Mr.  Wyatt  gave  a  short  account  of  the 
schools  to  the  Bishop :  how  backward  he  found  female  education 
to  be  in  Trichinopoly  when  he  arrived  here  two  years  ago ;  how 
he  had  established  one  school  after  another,  and  how  much  he 
found  them  appreciated,  not  only  in  Trichinopoly  itself,  but  also  in 
adjacent  towns.  The  Bishop  then  gave  an  address  in  English  on  the 
importance  of  female  education,  and  the  necessity  of  liberally  sup- 
porting it ;  and  then  addressed  the  children  themselves  through  an 
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interpreter.  The  little  Hindu  girls  were  evidently  much  interested 
in  looking  at  the  Europeans,  so  many  of  whom  assembled  in  one 
place  thev  had  never  seen  before  ;  and  when  the  Bishop  began  to 
address  them  they  were  all  attention,  till,  UDfortunately,  carriage- 
wheels  were  heard,  and  soon  another  European  lady  or  gentleman 
entered,  when  in  a  moment  all  the  little  ones  were  on  their  feet,  say- 
ing *  Salaam '  in  every  key.  Neither  the  Bishop  nor  any  one  present 
could  refrain  from  smiling,  as  this  occurred  three  or  four  times ;  and 
the  Bishop  most  good-humouredly  would  pause  till  each  excitement 
was  over,  and  say,  *  Do  you  think  I  may  venture  now  to  proceed  ?  " 
The  prizes  were  next  kindly  given  out  by  Mrs.  Sewell,  and  each  girl 
as  her  name  was  called  out  came  up  to  receive  her  prize.  The  Insti- 
tution girls  first  received  their  prizes  for  Scripture  knowledge  and 
good  conduct,  and  then  came  the  turn  of  the  little  Hindu  girls  of 
the  various  schools.  Two  little  girls,  one  from  the  Fort  School,  and 
one  the  daughter  of  the  Native  Deputy  Collector^  were  dressed  as 
littie  boys,  in  gorgeous  coloured  silk  jackets  and  silk  trousers,  and 
one  of  them  with  a  gold  tissue  cap  on  her  head.  Several  of  the  visitors 
inquired  why  this  was,  and  we  told  them  that  it  was  done  because 
there  was  no  boy  in  the  family,  so  the  parents  dress  their  girl  as  a 
boy  to  express  their  great  desire  to  possess  an  heir.  Mrs.  Hutchins, 
of  Alderbury,  had  been  most  kind  in  sending  us  dressed  dolls,  little 
looking-glasses,  boxes  of  beads,  and  mounted  pictures  for  prizes, 
and  Miss  Hope,  of  Derby,  a  number  of  dressed  dolls,  &c  ;  and  besides 
these,  we  had  provided  some  nice  wooden  workboxes  from  Madras, 
and  a  quantity  of  books  with  short  Bible  Stories  brightly  illus- 
trated, and  others,  for  the  more  advanced  girls,  called  *  Women  of 
the  Bible,'  *  Children  of  the  Bible,'  and  coloured  picture  books.  But 
of  all  the  prizes  none  were  so  coveted  as  the  dolls.  It  was  most 
amusing  to  see  how  these  were  sought  after,  even  by  the  bigger 
girls.  After  the  prizes  were  over  another  Tamil  lyric  was  sung,  and 
the  Bishdp  pronounced  the  Benediction.  Sweetmeats  were  distributed 
to  all  the  giris,  and  then  all  adjourned  to  our  house  to  watch  the  girls 
amusing  themselves.  A  large  circular  swing  with  four  boats  had 
been  provided  for  them,  and  a  juggler  also  had  been  ordered,  but 
the  latter  disappointed  us  at  the  last  moment.  Some  of  the  girls 
begged  me  to  let  them  look  over  the  house  before  they  left,  so  i 
showed  them  over.  It  was  most  amusing  to  see  how  they  rushed  to 
my  looking-glass,  they  had  never  seen  such  a  large  one  b^ore.  They 
were  also  much  taken  with  the  piano.  Ae  duisk  came  on  the  little 
ones  hastened  home,  and  thus  ended  our  second  prize-giving  day. 
There  was  such  a  marked  difference  in  numbers  and  in  behaviour 
this  year  to  our  first  attempt  last  year,  that  we  have  every  reason  to 
be  thankful  and  take  courage  for  tiie  future.  Subscriptions  are  much 
needed  to  keep  up  these  schools.  We  calculate  that  about  12^.  a  year 
will  support  one  Day  School,  but  if  any  one  cannot  give  so  large  a 
sum,  subscriptions  toioards  extending  female  education  will  be  thank- 
fully received. 

"  On  Saturday,  the  18th  of  February,  the  Bishop  held  a  Confirma- 
tion in  our  Fort  Church,  when  sixteen  girls  from  the  Institution, 
who  had  been  carefully  prepared,  were  confirmed  by  him.    The 
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service  took  place  at  half-past  five  in  the  evening,  and  was  a  solemn 
and  impressive  season.  Two  Sundays  after,  having  had  further 
special  preparation,  the  girls  were  admitted  for  the  first  time  to  the 
Holy  Communion. 

"I  cannot  close  this  Report  without  saying  a  word  ahout  the 
Biblewomen's  work.  Through  the  kindness  of  friends  we  have  been 
enabled  to  support  two  Biblewomen  during  most  of  the  past  year. 
For  a  short  time  their  work  was  much  retarded  by  the  severity  of 
the  outbreak  of  cholera  through  which  we  have  just  passed.  It  was 
a  most  anxious  time  for  us,  surrounded  as  we  were  by  the  disease, 
and  hearing  daily  of  numerous  deaths  quite  close  to  us,  yet  by  the 
goodness  and  mercy  of  our  God  not  a  single  case  occurred  among 
our  boys  or  girls.  The  Bibiewomen  continue  to  meet  with  the 
greatest  encouragement,  and  they  are  now  commencing  not  only  to 
sing  and  read  to  groups  of  women  and  girls  collected  in  houses,  but 
to  teach  reading  and  sewing  to  several  women  in  their  houses  who 
have  asked  to  be  taught.  I  hope  friends  will  kindly  help  us  in  this 
work  also,  as  I  am  very  anxious  that  one  or  two  of  these  women 
should  be  in  connection  with  each  of  the  Day  Schools,  to  follow  up 
tlie  good  done  in  the  schools  in  the  girls'  homes,  by  influencing  the 
mothers  and  relatives  of  the  pupils.  I  am  about  to  employ  one  woman 
for  this  purpose  at  once,  in  connection  with  our  most  promising 
school  in  the  town. 

"Thus  far  I  have  endeavourod  to  give  a  cursory  account  of  onr 
work  in  this  large  and  important  town.  Can  any  one  look  round  at 
this  great  city,  with  its  crowds  of  living  souls,  without  being  moved 
by  a  desire  to  try  any  way  and  every  way  to  bring  Christian  influ- 
ences to  bear  upon  tnein  ?  I  earnestly  appeal  to  those  in  England 
enjoying  the  light  and  liberty  of  that  favoured  land,  to  stretch  out 
helping  hands  to  their  sisters  here.'* 


MADAGASCAR. 

Death  of  Mbb.  Kestbll-Cobnisu, 

THE  sad  news  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Kestell-Comish  at  Antanana- 
rivo on  March  7th  after  only  four  days'  illness  has  filled  the 
hearts  of  her  friends  with  sorrow,  and  occasioned  deep  regret  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  Madagascar  Mission,  where  her  loss  will 
be  widely  felt. 

So  suddenly  did  this  sad  event  occur  that  only  a  brief  and  hurried 
notice  of  it  could  be  sent  by  the  mail  which  reached  England  in 
April,  and  which  brought  at  the  same  time  to  her  sorrowing 
relatives  "  huppy  letters,  full  of  life  and  energy,"  written  before  the 
commencement  of  her  fatal  illness.     Anotlier  mail  has  now  come  in, 
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bringing  fuller  particulars ;  and  the  following  touching  narrative  of 
the  funeral,  which  appeared  in  the  Wtehly  Gazette  of  the  French 
residents  in  Madagascar  will  be  read  with  melancholy  interest 
by  many,  while  it  affords  a  valuable  proof  of  the  universal  esteem 
which  the  departed  lady  had  won  from  all  classes  and  creeds  in 
Madagascar. 

*^  If  there  is  a  time  when  the  differences  of  sects  and  nationalities 
vanish,  it  is  when  death  comes  with  his  terrible  grasp  amongst  our 
small  foreign  community,  and  carries  off  unexpectedly  one  of  its 
members.  It  is  impossible  to  depict  the  consternation  and  grief 
which  struck  the  heart  of  every  inhabitant  of  Antananarivo  at  the 
news  of  the  sudden  and  unexpected  death  of  Mrs.  Kestell-Cornish, 
wife  of  the  Right  Reverend  R.  Kestell-Cornish,  Bishop  of  Madagas- 
car, who  after  only  four  days'  illness  died  of  pleurisy,  on  Tuesday 
the  7th  instant.  Mrs.  Kestell-Cornish  had  been  some  seven  years 
in  Madagascar  actively  devoting  herself  to  the  labours  of  Mission 
work,  and  making  herself  beloved  by  every  Malagasy  who  knew  her. 
"  The  funeral  took  place  on  Wednesday  the  8th,  at  7  a.m.,  and 
the  service  was  read  by  the  Rev.  F.  A.  Gregory,  in  the  Anglican 
church  of  Antananarivo.  Almost  all  the  foreigners  of  the  capital 
were  present,  the  principal  French  residents,  all  the  English  inhabi- 
tants, and  si\  the  Norwegian  Missionaries.  From  the  church  the 
body  was  carried  to  Ambatoaranana,  a  town  about  fifteen  miles  from 
the  city,  but  the  funeral  procession  through  the  city  was  a  sight 
which  in  itself  bore  better  witness  to  the  esteem  and  love  felt  for 
the  deceased  than  any  words  can  give.  About  800  Malagcipy 
followed,  and  the  crowd  of  women  with  dishevelled  hair — which  is 
the  Malagasy  form  of  mourning — the  respect  which  the  most  in- 
different passer-by  seemed  to  bear  towards  the  plain  and  simple 
coffin  strewed  with  flowers,  the  intense  silence  which  reigned 
throughout  a  crowd  of  some  thousand  people  traversing  the  city,  all 
this  was  far  more  heart-rending  than  ever  the  ceremonies  and  pomp 
of  the  most  civilised  funeral  could  have  rendered  it.  If  Mrs. 
Kestell-Cornish  could  have  seen  the  reward  of  all  her  labours  here 
it  would  have  been  to  see  that  evei^  head  was  bowed  in  ffrief  and 
awe  at  the  Supreme  Will  which  has  thus  suddenly  severed  ner  from 
her  husband  and  family. 

**  W  hen  the  procession  arrived  at  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  the  Rev. 
G.  Coles  made  an  appropriate  address  in  Malagasy  to  the  crowd, 
which  had  already  doubled  in  numbers,  thanking  them  for  the 
respect  they  bore  to  the  deceased  in  thus  silently  accompanying 
them.  From  thence  the  cortege  continued  to  Ambatoaranana, 
arriving  at  one  o'clock,  when  the  Burial  Service  was  completed  in 
the  presence  of  all  the  members  of  the  Anglican  Mission,  joined  by 
Messrs.  Laborde  and  Coombs  and  about  500  Malagasy.  Ambatoara- 
nana Church  is  the  burial  ground  of  the  Anglicans  in  Madagascar, 
and,  after  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  is  the  finest  edifice  in  the 
island. 

"  To  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Madagi^scar  thus  left  alone  in  a  foreign 
country,  in  the  midst  of  his  work,  what  can  we  say  ?  May  he  know 
that  every  heart  sympathises  with  hiiij,  not  only  here,  but  also  in 
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Mauritius  and  England,  and  may  that  to  some  extent  be  a  consola- 
tion in  his  intense  grief  at  the  loss  of  one  whom  every  one  loved 
and  respected.'* 


Native  Female  Teachers  in  Madaqasgab. 

THE  warm,  active  interest  which  Mrs.  Kestell-Comish  ever  took 
in  the  schools  and  general  work  of  the  Mission  is  abundantly 
manifested  in  the  following  letters  respecting  the  native  teachers 
which  she  had  addressed  quite  recently  to  the  ladies  in  England  who 
kindly  contribute  to  their  maintenance  through  the  Ladies*  Associa- 
tion.    The  first  is  written  to  a  lady  at  Wells : — 

*'  Accept  our  best  thanks  for  your  kind  subscription  just  received 
for  Hatavy ;  she  still  continues  to  be  a  teacher  in  our  scnool,  and  we 
are  very  glad  of  your  help  towards  her  support ;  she  teaches  the 
third  class,  and  I  believe  Miss  Woodford  is  satisfied  with  her  work. 
Since  you  first  began  to  send  us  money  for  her  when  she  was  Miss 
Lawrence's  pupil,  she  has  been  married,  and  has  two  little  children, 
very  great  pets  in  the  family,  her  husband  being  an  only  son ;  he  is 
called  Samuel,  and  works  in  our  printing-house.  I  think  you  would 
be  pleased  and  amused  also  if  you  could  see  our  girls*  school.  We 
have  two  large  rooms  full  of  classes,  five  in  the  upper  room  of  girls 
and  women  numbering  about  100,  and  in  the  lower  school  180  little 
children,  some  of  whom  are  boys,  and  we  have  such  a  good  infant 
schoolmistress  in  Miss  Barker,  that  the  little  boys  are  to  be  prepared 
by  her  until  they  can  read.  They  look  such  bright  happy  little 
things  in  the  gallery  going  through  the  routine  of  black-board  and 
other  lessons.  Batavy*s  class  is  m  the  upper  division ;  they  read, 
write,  cipher,  learn  catechism  and  hymns,  and  work ;  now  they  are 
making  an  elaborate  patchwork  quilt." 
Another  is  addressed  to  the  Scarborough  Association  : — 
**  Accept  our  best  thai^s  for  your  kind  subscription  for  our  native 
female  teachers.  Bazafimanitsa,  to  whom  the  money  has  been 
specially  appropriated,  is  married  now  and  has  gone  to  live  in  the 
country,  however,  I  hope  we  shall  not  lose  sight  of  her,  as  she  has 
promised  to  come  in  to  church  and  Holy  Communion  when  she  is 
able,  and  her  family  belong  to  our  Church,  though  her  husband  does 
not.  In  her  place  we  have  the  wife  of  one  of  the  boys*  school 
teachers,  who  is  a  bright  little  woman.  She  has  a  class  in  the 
infant  school,  and  though  not  yet  much  accustomed  to  teaching, 
Miss  Barker  has  hopes  of  her  improving.  Rahamina  is  her  name. 
She  is  always  at  daily  service  with  some  of  her  class,  and  scenes  to 
take  a  great  interest  in  them.  The  infant  school  is  very  happy  just 
now  under  Miss  Barker,  who  joined  us  from  Ravensthorpe,  so  York- 
shire should  have  a  special  interest  in  this  school.  All  are  learning 
reading  and  spelling,  counting,  and  writing  on  slates,  besides  hymns 
and  catechism,  and  easy  Scripture  lessons.  A  great  many  who  live 
near  come  to  morning  service  before  school,  and  are  much  improved 
in  their  behaviour  in  church.'* 
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The  third' letter  is  written  to  a  lady  at  Chester  :^- 

"  Accept  our  best  thanks  for  your  kind  contribution  through  the 
Ladies*  Association  for  our  school  teachers.  We  are  very  grateful 
for  the  help  this  year,  and  indeed  always,  for  the  new  work  opening 
on  the  coast  under  Miss  Lawrence  costs  a  great  deal,  and  the  schools 
in  this  great  town  increase  always.  There  is  always  a  great  demand 
for  school  materials  of  all  kinds,  and  this  has  just  been  put  upon  a 
new  footing,  which  we  hope  will  be  less  expensive  in  the  end, 
though  at  the  cost  of  a  considerable  outlay  this  year.  I  think  we ' 
may  now  report  a  steady  set  of  teachers,  they  are  punctual  at  church 
and  school,  and  teach  pretty  well  as  long  as  they  have  an  English 
woman  to  set  and  keep  them  going.  We  meet  them  every  morning 
at  church  at  half- past  seven,  with  a  certain  number  of  the  girls. 
After  prayers  they  go  down  to  the  schools  and  work  until  eleven 
o*  clock.  Two  afternoons  a  week  the  schools  assemble  again  at  two 
o'clock  for  needlework  until  four,  when  they  goto  evening  prayers ; 
and  two  afternoons  the  teachers  assemble  for  instruction,  and  to 
prepare  the  work  for  their  respective  classes.  One  afternoon  they 
are  at  the  Bishop's  Communicants'  Class.  I  think  this  is  a  brief 
outline  of  their  week's  work  which  may  interest  you  and  those  who 
kindly  contribute  towards  their  support." 

And  the  last  letter,  addressed  to  the  ladies  of  Sedbergh,  is  as 
follows : — 

*"  We  wish  to  express  our  gratitude  to  you  for  the  sum  received 
through  the  Ladies'  Association  for  our  schools  in  Madagascar. 
There  has  never  been  a  time  when  we  were  more  in  need  of  help, 
for  besides  our  staff  of  English  teachers  being  full,  now  Miss 
Lawrence  is  at  work  on  the  coast,  and  Miss  Woodford  and  Miss 
Barker  in  our  large  school  here^  we  have  an  increasing  demand  for 
native  female  teachers,  both  as  our  numbers  in  the  town  school 
increase,  and  as  fresh  stations  are  taken  up  in  the  country  where  the 
Catechists'  wives  or  daughters,  if  they  are  capable  of  teaching,  may 
do  great  good.  I  think  you  would  be  pleased  if  you  could  see  the 
schools  at  work,  and  would  not  feel  your  kind  efforts  thrown  away, 
and  the  training  up  of  good  Christians  among  the  women  is  a  real 
help  to  the  advancement  of  that  work  which  we  trust  all  have  at 
heart." 


Miss  Laweence's  Work  at  Tamatave. 

MISS  LAWRENCE'S  work  at  Tamatave,  though  full  of  dis- 
couragements and  difficulty,  is  yet  evidently  beginning  to 
bear  some  fruit.  The  following  letter,  written  in  January,  1882, 
will  be  read  with  great  interest  by  all  who  have  followed  the 
course  of  her  energetic  and  valuable  work  in  various  parts  of 
Madagascar : — 

"Thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind  letter  of  October  12th. 
The  box  of  clothing  arrived  the  week  before  Christmas,  just  in  time 
to  supply  nice  rewards  for  our  breaking-up  day.    All  the  things 
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were  gladly  received  and  much  admired,  but  especially  the  dolls, 
which  were  nicely  dressed ;  they  will  serve  as  patterns  for  all  future 
doil-dressings.  I  beg  to  send  our  sincere  thanks  to  the  ladies  who 
contributed  such  a  large  supply  of  pretty,  useful  things.  I  have 
delayed  writing  in  order  to  be  able  to  report  as  to  the  probable 
ftiture  of  this  school.  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  I  fftat  it  will  never  be 
fiucCeesfiil  in  point  of  numbers,  owing  to  the  migratory  character  of 
the  inhabitants  of  T&matave,  and  the  utter  indifference  of  the 
people  with  regard  to  edtication,  fostered  by  the  debasing  habit  of 
rum-drinking  that  prevails  in  nearly  every  house.  Yet,  with  all 
these  drawbacks,  I  am  thankful  to  say  some  progress  has  been  made, 
and  the  children  who  have  been  looked  up  and  brought  into  the 
school  attend  now  much  more  regularly,  only  absenting  themselves 
when  obliged  to  go  with  their  friends  into  the  country  to  see  to 
their  rice.  During  the  last  six  months  the  average  daily  attendance 
has  been  about  thirty.  There  are  more  than  forty  in  the  school. 
We  have  also  a  sewing-class  for  Betsimisaraka  women,  who  join 
the  girls'  school  every  Wednesday  afternoon — ^there  are  generally 
ten  or  twelve  present ;  they  stay  after  the  class  and  have  a  cup  of 
tea,  and  then  go  to  Churoh  for  Evening  Prayer.  Most  of  these 
women  also  come  on  Sundays  to  my  Sunday  Class,  as  well  as  all  the 
children,  both  boys  and  girls.  They  assemble  in  my  own  room  and 
sit  on  mats,  and  some  on  low  forms ;  they  look  upon  it  as  a  visit, 
otherwise  the  women  would  not  come.  We  sing  hymns  and  talk  a 
little  till  Church-time;  the  women  come  back  after  Church,  and 
have  a  cup  of  tea  in  a  friendly  ^ay,  not  that  they  care  very  much 
for  tea,  but  by  this  means  T  lefim  a  great  deal  about  them  and  their 
children,  all  of  which  helps  me  to  kno*w  them  better. 

**  The  week  we  broke  up  Mr.  Smith  asked  the  Government  officers 
to  visit  the  school ;  four  of  the  chief  officers  came,  dressed  in  their 
imiforms — amongst  them  Was  the  governor's  son.  They  examined 
the  school  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic ;  each  child  had  in  her 
hand  her  own  copybook,  and  several  specimens  of  needlework.  Ten 
of  the  girls  had  made  print  jackets  for  themselves,  with  the  button 
holes  arid  crochet  trimmings.  The  Malag&sy  officers  said  that  they 
thought  the  writing  and  needlework  very  good,  and  the  general  work 
of  the  school  gave  them  pleasure.  Mr.  Smith  has  asked  the  officers 
to  visit  some  of  the  district  schools.  I  hope  also  to  go  at  the  same 
time  and  give  out  some  of  the  clothing  you  have  sent  as  prizes.  I 
have  six  nice  little  girls  living  with  me  in  the  house — ^four  Betsimi- 
saraka and  two  Hova ;  the  youngest  is  about  ten  years  old,  and  the 
eldcBt  twelve.  They  are  all  bright  and  happy,  and  seem  to  like 
school  very  much ;  for,  although  m£>st  of  them  have  their  parents 
.  living  in  the  town,  they  never  ask  to  go  home,  or  care  to  do  so  even 
when  they  are  told.  On  the  Saturday  before  Christmas  Day  they 
went  home  for  the  holidays,  and  were  told  to  return  on  the  Monday 
week  ;  during  the  holiday  they  came  to  daily  Service,  although  they 
had  not  been  asked  to  do  so.  On  the  Thursday  they  came  back  for 
good,  without  any  explanation  as  to  why  they  had  returned  before 
the  time.  One  of  the  girls  came  in  to  see  me  as  usual,  and  then 
went  up  stairs  and  changed  her  clothes ;  soon  after  the  rest  came  and 
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followed  suit.  I  took  the  whole  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  I  thought 
it  would  discourage  them  to  ask  questions ;  it  is,  however,  proof 
that  they  know  where  they  are  well  off.  I  hope  I  have  not  led  you 
to  suppose  they  are  model  children ;  one  cati  hardly  expect  them 
to  be  so,  taken  as  they  are  for  the  most  part  from  such  bad  homes. 
Their  worst  fault  is  lying,  which  is  so  habitual  to  the  race  that  they 
do  not  regard  it  as  a  fault ;  hence  they  require  a  great  deal  of  watch- 
ing and  intelligent  care,  especially  as  they  improve  so  fast  as  far  as 
external  manners  are  concerned.  Out  of  school  hours  they  all  takfe 
their  share  in  the  industrial  work  :  make  their  own  beds,  brush  the 
room,  set  out  the  table  for  their  meals,  wash  up  after,  wash  and  iron 
their  own  clothes.  I  have  secured  a  good  native  woman  to  help  me 
with  the  children,  who  was  for  some  years  nurse  to  Archdeacon 
ChiswelPs  children  ;  she  is  like  a  good  nurse  to  them,  teaching  them 
to  do  tbeir  work  well,  and  looking  after  them  when  they  walk  out, 
&c.  I  have  had  much  anxiety  during  tlie  past  week  owing  to  the 
serious  illness  of  one  of  the  boarders  from  dysentery.  It  is  very 
prevalent  at  present,  and  many  have  died  from  it — amongst  others, 
the  governor's  little  granddaughter.  We  suppose  the  excessive 
damp  heat  which  we  are  now  enduring,  and  the  badness  of  the 
water,  has  brought  it  on.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  our  little  girl  is 
bettet,  and  I  hope  she  will  be  all  right  in  a  few  days. 

"  The  Boarding  School  promises  to  be  a  success ;  the  house,  how- 
ever, is  too  small  to  admit  of  more  than  eight,  unless  we  get  a  little 
money  to  build  a  native  house  in  the  ground  for  the  Day  School, 
which  would  leave  the  schoolroom  free  for  another  bedroom.  There 
is  only  one  room  down  stairs  besides  the  room  used  for  the  School- 
room. There  is  a  great  deal  of  general  work  always  waiting  to 
be  done  here,  which  takes  up  all  one's  leisure,  but  which  cannot 
be  passed  over,  such  as  the  visiting  and  attending  to  sick  people, 
of  whom  there  are  always  so  many  in  such  a  climate  as  Tamatave  ; 
and  the  people  come  with  all  sorts  of  strange  requests.  During  the 
long  illness  of  the  Governor  he  sent  for  me  constantly,  to  help  the 
nurses  about  his  food  and  nursing ;  he  was  always  grateful  for  any 
little  attention  paid  him.  I  have  now  a  pretty  good  supply  of 
medicines.  Miss  Manning  kindly  sent  me  out  some  a  short  time 
ago,  and  I  have  also  received  some  quinine  from  Archdeacon 
Chiswell ;  the  latter,  unfortunately,  is  in  such  great  request  that  we 
seem  to  be  always  in  want  of  it :  I  have  used  during  the  last 
week  thirty  grains  a  day  for  children  suffering  from  fever.  I  hope  I 
may  be  excused  if  I  say  that  I  am  greatly  in  want  of  a  hand  sewing 
machine,  lock-etitch ;  if  you  know  any  lady  who  has  one  she  can 
spare,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hive  it.  The  large  sewing-machine 
here  that  the  ladies  of  the  Association  of  Torquay  sent  out  some 
years  ago  is  still  in  the  Mission  School  at  the  capital.  I  do  tiot 
care  to  have  a  chain-stitch,  as  I  only  want  a  machine  for  better 
kind  of  work.  I  should  perhaps  mention  that,  owing  to  this  school 
being  so  recently  re-opened  we  have  four  boarders,  for  whom  I 
have  not  as  yet  found  supporters,  so  1  have  taken  them  on  faith." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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I.— SPRINGVALE. 

THE  transmission  of  boxes  of  clothing  from  the  sea-ports  where 
they  are  landed  in  South  Africa  to  the  distant  Mission  stations 
for  which  they  are  destined  is  always  a  tedious  and  expensive 
process,  and  the  boxes  acknowledged  in  the  following  letters  were 
additionally  delayed  by  an  unfortunate  mistake  of  the  agents  to 
whom  they  were  consigned.  But  Miss  Fox's  letter  will  show  how 
acceptable  the  contents  proved  when  at  length  she  had  the  pleasure 
of  receiving  the  one  sent  for ^ the  benefit  of  the  Girls'  School  at 
Spring  vale  in  the  diocese  of  Maritzburg,  of  which  she  is  Lady 
Superintendent. 

**  I  have  now  received  the  long-delayed  box  of  clothing.  I  was 
so  glad  to  get  it  at  last ;  it  was  a  very  nice  box  of  things ;  we  return 
our  best  thanks  to  all  who  contributed.  There  were  such  a  nice 
number  of  handkerchiefs,  which  were  most  acceptable.  The  people 
are  very  ready  to  buy  the  clothing,  and  I  think  it  is  a  much  better 
plan  than  giving  away  all.  1  think  I  told  you  in  my  last  the  new 
plan  we  have  in  the  school ;  that  if  the  children  are  at  school  every 
time  in  the  week  before  prayers,  they  have  a  ticket,  the  value  of 
threepence,  on  the  Friday  afternoon,  to  be  exchanged  for  clothing. 
I  gave,  I  should  think,  about  £2  worth  of  tickets  last  half.  I  should 
be  ^lad  of  any  number  of  men's  and  boys*  shirts ;  the  men  always 
prefer  the  coloured  ones  ;  I  charge  them  three  shillings^for  those,  and 
two  shillings  for  the  unbleached  ones.  My  sister,  I  am  sorry  to 
say  (for  my  own  sake),  has  left  me.  Miss  Usherwood  was  opening  a 
Branch  School  at  Grey  town,  and  asked  my  sister  if  she  would  super- 
intend it  for  her,  and  she  consented.  They  have  opened  under  very 
favourable  circumstances.  I  believe  they  have  over  twenty  pupils. 
I  miss  my  sister  sadly,  though  I  must  say  I  never  expected  to  keep 
her  longer  than  Christmas.  We  commenced  our  school  again  on  the 
16th  January,  after  five  weeks'  holiday.  I  think  the  school  is  in  a 
little  better  order  than  it  used  to  be,  and  the  children  improving.  I 
have  just  given  up  the  night  school,  as  I  found  I  could  not  give 
proper  attention  to  it,  though  one  of  the  men  comes  occasionally  as 
he  is  so  very  anxious  to  learn  ;  he  is  here  now,  as  I  am  writing  this. 
I  am  just  about  to  commence  teaching  the  harmonium  to  another, 
as  he  wishes  so  much  to  learn  ;  1  do  not  know  how  he  will  get  on, 
but  we  must  try.  Now  I  must  tell  you  how  the  school  flourished 
last  year.  I  had  altogether  sixty-seven  names  on  the  register,  but 
some  of  those  were  only  here  for  a  short  time.  The  average  attend- 
ance was  morning,  thirty-eight ;  afternoon,  thirty-two.  ^  We  have 
now  opened  with  twenty-two  girls,  and  about  twenty-three  boys,  so 
many  of  the  latter  are  away  herding,  &c.,  those  that  we  have  are 
coming  very  regularly.    I  do  not  know  the  numbers  of  the  Sunday 
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School,  for  I  have  lost  the  register  for  the  first  part  of  the  year,  but 
the  attendance  varies  very  much;  last  Sunday  I  had  eight,  the 
Sunday  before  ten,  the  Sunday  before  that  nineteen.  I  do  not 
reckon  my  own  three  boarders,  because  I  take  them  separately.  •  I 
should  be  most  thankful  to  any  kind  friends  who  can  send  me  out 
Scripture  pictures,  as  I  always  show  a  few  to  the  children  on 
Sunday,  and  Albert  Oakes,  my  eldest  boarder,  explains  them  to. 
them.  I  am  afraid  they  would  not  understand  my  Zulu,  and  I  have 
explained  them  all  to  him,  and  know  .what  he  says  to  them ;  they 
are  very  fond  of  pictures.  .  .  .  We  have  had  some  extremely 
warm  weather  this  summer,  and  I  have  felt  the  heat  more  than  in 
previous  summers.  I  suppose  the  longer  one  stays  in  the  colony 
the  more  one  feels  the  heat.  Last  Sunday  afternoon  we  had  a 
tremendous  thunderstorm,  the  rain  coming  down  in  torrents.  The 
river  bed  close  here  was  quite  dry  before  the  storm  began,  but  when 
it  had  finished  (it  lasted  about  an  hour  or  little  more)  the  water  was 
rushing  down  ;  that  is  the  peculiarity  of  these  rivers.  But  we  were 
very  thankful  for  the  rain,  for  the  ground  was  very  dry,  and  we  were 
getting  anxious.  We  occasionally  have  a  night  visit  from  a  baboon 
or  monkey.  One  night  we  found  he  had  paid  a  visit  to  my 
larder,  and  helped  himself  to  some  cream  that  I  was  going  to  make 
into  butter  the  next  dnj;  he  also  tried  the  taste  of  a  little  white 
paint,  I  am  afraid  he  did  not  find  that  quite  so  nice.  He  must  have 
entered  by  the  door,  for  the  string  with  which  we  fastened  it 
together  was  broken,  but  he  escaped  through  the  window,  leaving 
some  of  his  hairs  on  the  bars.  Another  evening  we  were  sitting  in 
the  room  very  quietly  when  we  heard  a  noise  in  the  larder  again. 
We  both  rushed  out,  I  guarded  the  door,  and  my  sister  ran  and 
called  Mr.  Greenstock,  but  the  creature  had  escaped  again  through 
the  window  before  Mr.  Greenstock  could  get  there,  so  you  see  we 
have  our  little  excitements  occasionally.  We  had  a  midnight  cele- 
bration this  year  on  Christmas  Eve,  just  for  ourselves ;  the  native 
Catechist  came.  We  had  previously  decorated  the  Church  as  usual, 
when  we  used  that  nicely  made  text  that  you  sent  out.  1  hope  by 
next  Christmas  we  shall  have  our  new  Church  finished. 

"  I  hope  you  are  not  having  such  a  severe  winter  in  England  as 
the  last.  I  sometimes  think  I  should  like  to  come  home  again  for  a 
month  or  two,  but  I  am  quite  sure  I  should  want  to  go  back  again 
to  my  work  here.  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  doing  so  much  as  I  ought 
to  here.  I  wish  1  could  go  and  visit  among  the  people  more,  but 
ray  duties  at  home  prevent  my  doing  much  in  that  way.  Then 
again  I  cannot  sit  down  and  hold  a  conversation  with  them,  and  I 
am  quite  sure  that  is  what  is  needed.  I  often  wonder  why  poor 
Mrs.  Greenstock  was  taken,  when  in  all  probability  she  would  have 
done  so  much  good  here.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  it  was  for  the 
best,  but  I  know  we  must  believe  so.  We  must  all  do  what  we  can^ 
and  leave  the  result  in  higher  hands." 
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II.— CLYDESDALE. 

IN  December,  1881,  Mrs.  Button  thuB  writes  to  acknowledge  the 
boxes  sent  by  tne  Ladies'  Association  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Mission  at  Clydesdale,  in  Eaffraria  : — 

**You  must  have  thought  it  very  strange  that  we  have  not 
acknowledged  the  receipt  of  a  box  kindly  sent  to  us  by  the  Ladies' 
Association  I  believe  nearly  a  year  ago,  but  as  my  husband  will 
explain  to  you,  through  some  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  agent,  who 
gave  us  no  notice  of  the  arrival,  the  box  was  put  into  a  warenouse 
at  Durban,  and  we  have  just  this  last  week  had  the  great  pleasure 
of  unpacking  the  two  cases  kindly  sent.  May  I  ask  you  to  accept 
and  express  to  those  who  so  kindly  work  for  us,  our  warmest  thanks 
for  their  valuable  contribution  of  clothing  ?  It  seems  such  a  splendid 
large  supply  having  the  two  cases  together,  and  I  am  glad  to  say 
the  contents  of  the  former  one,  although  packed  up  so  long,  were 
not  in  the  least  damaged.  We  shall  just  be  able  to  clothe  all  our 
out-station  school  children  for  Christmas,  which  will  be  a  welcome 
gift  to  them,  and  the  fancy  articles  from  the  cases  will  be  for  sale, 
the  proceeds  being  applied  to  the  Boys*  Industrial  Institute,  upon 
which  building  there  still  remains  a  debt,  which  we  are  anxious  to 
clear.  I  am  not  able  to  thank  any  one  individually  for  their  kind 
help,  but  I  should  like  them  all  to  know  how  very  acceptable  every- 
thing sent  proves.  The  pieces  for  patchwork,  cotton,  needles,  &c., 
are  a  great  help  to  me  for  my  sewing  class — I  have  about  thirty 
girls  twice  a  week  to  teach.  And  then  the  scrap-books  are  so  much 
appreciated  by  the  children  ;  one  of  the  teachers  at  an  out-station 
school  has  one  of  them  given  to  him  occasionally  for  the  use  of  his 
children,  and  others  serve  for  prizes.'' 

Archdeacon  Button  gives  the  following  account  of  the  general 
state  of  the  Mission,  which  appears  to  have  suffered  much  in  the 
late  war : — 

"  I  wish  to  thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind  letter.  The  help 
of  the  Ladies'  Association  is  very  welcome  indeed.  You  will  be 
sorry  to  hear  that  our  work  has  during  the  past  year  stood  still 
The  war  has  disorganised  all  our  plans,  but  I  hope  now  that  we 
have  peace  all  will  come  right  again.  The  school  at  Umfulamukle 
has  suffered  with  our  other  work.  Titus,  the  husband  of  Joanna 
Astute,  the  teacher  kindly  supported  by  the  Ladies'  Association,  was 
here  the  other  day  asking  me  to  go  and  help  him  in  collecting  bis 
scattered  children.  I  have  to  go  in  another  direction  for  a  few 
days,  and  then  I  shall  see  what  can  be  done  for  him.  Poor  Joanna 
has  had  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  a  nice  native  woman  who  was 
her  companion  and  near  neighbour.  She  was  taken  ill  very  suddenly 
and  died  before  I  could  go  and  baptize  her.  I  am  always  anxious 
in  the  heathen  locations  to  get  several  Christian  families  together  if 
I  can,  for  mutual  help  and  comfort  I  fear  very  much  that  we  riiall 
now  have  added  to  our  other  troubles  a  fiunine  next  year.    For 
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nearly  a  month  we  have  had  hot  suns  every  day,  and  the  crops  are 
withering  away.  Next  Sunday  we  shall  both  here  and  at  the  out- 
stations  have  prayers  for  rain.  You  will  I  expect  hear  that  though 
the  Bishop's  health  is  somewhat  improved  wo  are  still  very  anxious 
about  hhn.  I  fear  he  will  need  absolute  rest  for  a  year  or  two ; 
this  he  will  not  take,  so  it  is  very  difficult  to  know  what  should  he 
done.  I  fear  that  our  many  troubles  have  weighed  very  heavily 
on  him.  Each  of  us  have  haid  troubles  during  the  last  year,  and  he 
has  had  to  bear  the  burden  of  all  onr  difficulties.  We  hope  all  to 
meet  at  the  Umtata  in  July,  when  I  trust  we  shall  find  him  better 
and  stronger." 


ANNIVERSART   SERVICES. 


THE  Anniversary  Services  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  will  be  held  in  St.  Paurs  Cathedral,  on  Wednesday 
morning,  June  14th,  at  eleven  o'clock  :  Holy  Communion,  with 
Sermon  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle.  The  Service  at  West- 
minster Abbey  will  take  place  on  Wednesday  evenin£2:,  June  21st, 
at  7.30  P.M. ,  when  the  Sermon  will  be  preached  by  the  Rev.  Canon 
Knox-Little. 

The  Ladies'  Association  will  be  represented  by  the  special 
attendance  of  its  members  and  friends  at  both  these  Services. 

The  Service  at  St  PauP^  having  been  fixed  for  the  morning  of 
June  14th  (the  second  Wednesday  in  the  month),  the  day  for  the 
usual  monthly  meetinff  of  the  Committee  of  the  Ladies'  Association, 
the  meeting  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  morning,  the  13th  of  June, 
instead. 


ANNUAL  REPORT. 


THE  Annual  Report  is  now  printed,  and  has.  we  trust,  been 
already  received  by  our  Correspondents  ana  Branch  Associ- 
ations throughout  the  country.  If  any  members  have  not  received 
a  Reporti  or  if  any  additional  copies  are  required,  they  will  be 
forwarded  on  application  by  letter  or  postcard  to  the  Honorary 
Secretary,  at  19,  Delahay  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 
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NOTICEa 


rMaRtMd  Seed, 
L  Jane  1,  ISas. 


SUBSGBIPTIONS  AND  DONATIONS. 


March,  1882. 

Mn.  Blunt 

Mrs.  Mooyaart    

Mn.  Taylor ^    ... 

By  Miss  Ollivant       

lUcIey,  by  Mrs.  Bawson  

Newport,  by  Miss  Bargess  ... 
Batheaston,  by  Mn.  Dingle  ... 
Rt.  Maiy  Abbots,  Kensington 

Fryem  Bamet 

Bwaffham,  by  Mrs.  Plowright... 
LyndhuTst,  by  Miss  L.  Burrard 

The  Bishop  of  Toronto    

The  Rev.  Canon  &  Mrs.  Barker 


Great  Chart ... 
By  Miss  Cooke 


Apbid,  1882. 


Mrs.  Alexander  Duff ...    .»    m. 

Mrs.  Harvey      

Miss  Harrison     

By  Miss  Patteson      

Ickham,  by  Mrs.  Qilder 

Lancaster,  by  Miss  E.  Hinde... 
Loughborough  (Emmanuel)  ... 
St.  Mary-the-Less,  Lambeth  ... 
Upper  Clapton,  byMiss  Longley 

Miss  Dallas 

Miss  Heath 

By  Mrs.  Wauchope   

St.  Mark's,  Hamilton  Terrace... 

Mrs.  Croft    

Kemerton,  by  Mrs.  Mercier  ... 
Southport,  by  Miss  Radcliffe  ... 

MissE.  Birley    

Cannes,  by  A.  Barton,  Esq.  ... 
Hamerton  and  Buokworth 

Tenbury,  St.  Michael's    

By  Miss  Croft     

]^  Miss  A.  Birley     

BIymhill  and  Weston       

Kimcote,  by  Miss  Coz     .«.    ... 

MissBeazeley     

Lady  Monteagle 

Torquay,  by  Miss  Martyn       ... 
Liverpool,  by  Miss  Jones 
Lee,  by  Miss  Beaumont  ...    .» 
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PARCELS  OF  WORE  AND  GLOTHINa 

Received  up  to  May  Uh. 

Ilkley  Association,  by  Miss  Maude.  By  Mrs.  Strachan.  Warmington  Working  Party, 
by  Miss  Berkeley.  East  Molesey  Association,  by  Mrs.  Smallwood.  Lady  Boothby. 
Speldhurst  and  Ashurst  Association,  by  Miss  Watson.  Maidstone  Association,  by  Miss 
C.  Allan.  Stourpaine  and  Stapleton  Working  Parties,  by  Miss  Watts.  Eng^efiekl  Qreen 
Working  Party,  by  Miss  Chamngton.  Clifton  Association,  by  Miss  Swayne.  Aafehiwi 
Bi7an  Working  Party,  by  Mrs.  C.  Smith  and  Miss  Hebden.  Lincoln  Association,  by 
Mrs.  Yenables.  Church  Lawford,  Frankton,  and  Arley  Association,  by  Mrs.  Wauchope. 
Waterloo  (Liverpool)  Association,  by  Miss  Jones.  Newland  Associaticoi,  by  Mrs. 
Smith.    Miss  C.  Temple,  Exeter.    Whitburn  Working  Party,  by  Miss  Wilcox. 


Boxes  will  be  sent  in  June  to  Edeyengoody,  Nazareth,  and  Bloemfontein.  Parcels 
to  be  sent  before  the  15th  of  the  month  to  19,  Delahay  Street,  Westminster,  carriage 
paid,  with  the  name  of  the  sender  written  outside. 


All  Letters  on  the  business  of  the  Ladies'  Association  (whether  containing  re< 
mittances  or  not)  should  be  addressed  to  the  "  Honorary  Secretary,  Ladies*  Associa- 
tion, S.P.G.,  19,  Delahay  Street,  Westminster,  London,  S.W." 


An  communications  intended  for  insertion   in  the  Magazine  should  be  sent  to 
Miss  L.  Bullock,  26,  Blandford  Square,  London,  N.W.,  by  the  10th  of  the  month. 


The  Publishers  will  supply  one  copy  monthly  post  free  for  Is.  6d,  a  year, 

two  for  2s,  6(2.  a  year.     Twelve  copies  of  any  single  number  will  be  sent 

vost  free  for  Is. 

The  First  VoIutm  may  now  be  had,  bound  in  cloth,  for  Is.  ed. 
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Cl^t  dram  ai  "^uBtmlu  Sab, 

JULY,    1882. 


"The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  to  a  grain  op  mustard  seed, 
which  a  man  took,  and  sowed  in  his  field  :  which  indeed  ib 
the  least  of  all  seeds:  but  when  it  is  grown,  it  is  the 
greatest  among  herbs,  and  becometh  a  tree,  so  that  the 
birds  of  the  air  come  and  lodge  in  the  branches  thereof." 

—St.  Matthew  xni.  31,  32. 


FEMALE  MISSION  WORE  IN  BENGAL. 

Bt  Angelina  M.  Hoare. 

IT  experience  as  a  Christian  Missionary  to  the  women  of 

India  is  confined  to  work  in  Bhowanipore,  a  suburb  to 

the  south  of  Calcutta,  and  to  the  agricultural  districts  to 

the  south  of  that,  for  six  years. 

I  have  been  asked  to  write  something  not  only  on  the  needs  of 

Indian  women,  but  also  on  the  needs  of  the  Christian  Missionary 

herself. 

First  of  all,  then,  I  must  say  that  a  keen  faith  is  necessary  in  the 
command  of  God  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  all  creatures,  not  merely 
such  a  faith  as  one  constantly  finds  in  ^ood  God-fearing  people,  botlfi 
in  India  and  England,  but  a  faith  which  spiritually  sets  at  naught 
the  mountains  of  difficulty  and  disappointment  with  which  one  is 
met,  and  a  trust  which  makes  one  feel  that  God,  in  His  own  way,  is 
working  for  the  personal  good  of  the  particular  Missionary,  and 
other  members  of  his  very  large  family,  even  when  one's  prayerful 
exertions  have  but  succeeded  in  accomplishing  a  failure.  This  sort 
of  faith  would  be  sure  to  find  ways  of  doing  good  in  the  Mission 
field,  even  though  the  possessor  might  not  have  a  special  aptitude 
for  learning  languages,  teaching  needlework,  music,  &c. 

And  now  let  me  describe  some  of  the  difficulties  in  Hindu  zenana 
teaching  proper.  The  Missionary  is  asked  to  go  to  a  house,  pro- 
bably feeling  rather  business-like,  certainly  very  pressed  for  time. 
What  happens?     The  inmatea  of  the  house  (grandmother,  great 
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aunts,  mother,  aunts,  sister-in-law,  and  maid-servant)  crowd  round, 
and  instead  of  beginning  at  once  to  settle  what  is  to  be  taught,  and 
what  fee  is  to  be  paid  for  the  secular  instruction,  the  Missionary  is 
asked  whether  she  has  any  children,  whether  her  father  and  mother 
are  alive,  whether  she  is  married,  why  she  ^is  not  married,  &c.,  and 
if  she  laughs  and  talks  over  all  this,  she  is  very  nice,  and  almost 
sure  lo  be  pronounced  beautiful,  ve^  beautiful ;  but  if  she  begins 
business  before  this  ift  over,  they  cannot  think  **  why  she  won't 
talk."  What  is  to  be  taught  is  easily  settled  ;  but  the  fee  in  seven 
cases  out  of  ten  puts  an  end  to  all  the  secular  instruction.  How- 
ever, if  the  Missionary  has  made  herself  pleasant  by  talking  before 
business  began,  that  zenana  is  probably  open  to  her  for  religious 
instruction,  i.e.,  hymn  singing,  music,  pictures,  and  Peep  of  Day, 
If,  however,  terms  can  be  come  to  with  regard  to  a  fee,  they  are, 
as  a  rule,  very  exacting  to  get  their  full  money's-worth  of  instruc- 
tion, and  quite  right  too,  only  they  should  be  more  willing  to  give 
the  fee  when  it  is  demanded,  instead  of  delaying  and  delaying  till 
one  is  quite  ashamed  to  ask  for  it.  A  pupil  learning  needlework 
scarcely  ever  finishes  a  piece  of  work  unless  it  be  for  one  of  her 
relations,  and  the  influence  of  that  Missionary  must  indeed  be  great 
if  it  check  the  habit  of  beginning  and  not  finishing.  In  the  Mission 
with  which  I  am  connected  the  religious  instruction  is  always  begun 
with  Peep  of  Day^  the  first  few  chapters  of  which  are  of  universal 
application,  being  about  our  bodies,  parents,  &c. 

My  experience  has  been  that  new  comers  find  the  hours  for  zenana 
teaching  very  trying  at  first;  in  fact,  for  all  work;  and  I  now 
thoroughly  appreciate  Bishop  Milman's  words,  '*  that  he  was  in.  no 
hurry  for  a  month  or  two  for  me  to  begin  work  " ;  but  by  degrees 
one*s  constitution  accommodates  itself  to  the  new  situation,  although 
care  has  always  to  be  taken  not  to  overtax  poor  nature's  aecom- 
modating  powers.  Another  trial  in  this  country  is  the  slowness  of 
the  people,  and  the  number  of  very  tiresome  mistakes  they  make 
through  heedlessness  and  want  of  properly  understanding  orders 
given  in  broken  Hindustani  or  Bengali. 

I  have  said  the  hours  for  Hindu  zenana  teaching  are  tr3ring,  as 
^ell  as  for  all  other  work,  bat  I  have  not  described  in  what  that 
work  consists. 

First,  there  is  the  superintendence  of  schools.  As  there  are  five 
different  kinds  of  schools,  so  the  superintendence  differs.  There 
are  schools  for  Christians,  schools  for  heath  en,  mixed  schools,  schools 
in  the  district,  and  schools  near  the  Mission-house.  To  the  schools 
near  the  Mission-house  the  European  Missionary  goes  every  day  to 
give  the  religious  instruction  to  the  upper  girls,  and  generally  see 
that  things  are  going  on  right.  The  schools  in  the  district  can  only 
be  visited  occasionally,  when  each  girl  is  examined  separately,  and 
a  record  k«pt  of  the  result,  so  that  the  progress  made  is  accurately 
ascertained,  and  if  no  advance  has  been  made  the  teacher  is  con- 
fronted with  the  registered  fact.  In  mixed  schools  the  secular 
instruction  does  for  both  alike,  but  not  in  the  religious  instruction, 
and  there  lies  a  difificulty.  In  heathen  schools  this  difficulty  does 
not  arise  ;  but  as  &r  as  it  can  be  taught  those  outside  the  fold,  the 
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girls  receive  daily  instruction  in  the  Christian  faith  and  practice. 
Very  little  English  can  be  taught,  owing  to  the  girts  leaving  between 
ten  and  twelve  years  of  age ;  but  in  Christian  schools  the  girls  learn 
to  read,  understand,  and  talk  English. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  training  of  already  appointed  native  teachers 
—that  is  to  say,  classes  for  the  improvement  of  the  secular  learning ; 
for  there  are  many  who  have  not  had  a  good  general  education  ;  and 
also  Bible  classes.    ' 

Thirdly,  the  preparing  of  new  teachers.  This  includes  those  who 
volunteer  their  services,  and  those  who  propose  to  take  to  teacliing 
as  a  means  of  livelihood. 

Fourdily,  the  superintendence  of  Mission  work  among  Christian 
women.  ITiis  is  a  very  important  branchy  and  it  require*  a  good 
deal  of  care  and  discrimination  to  settle  which  party  is  to  blame,  the 
teacher  or  the  pupil,  if  the  pupil  does  not  make  progress ;  a  register 
is  kept  of  the  result  of  each  person's  examination,  made  once  in  three 
or  four  months. 

Fifthly,  general  visiting  among  Bengali,  Hindustani,  and  Madrassi 
Christians.  Although  in  the  cottntnr  districts  only  the  people  natur- 
ally belonging  to  that  country  will  be  found,  yet  in  Calcutta  all 
nations  are  to  be  found,  and  "  district  visiting,"  as  it  would  be  called 
in  Sngland,  is  quite  as  necessafy  here  as  there.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  di^er  in  a  general  way  from  the  maxim  that  division  of  labour  is 
good,  but  at  the  •same  time  I  think  it  is  not  good  for  a  Missionary 
to  have  to  work  always  among  heathen.  No  one  who  has  not  tried 
it  can  appreciate  the  want  there  is  when  the  common  bond  of  one 
faith,  with  its  hopes  and  fears,  is  lacking.  Therefore,  I  say  that 
every  Missionary,  when  it  is  possible,  should  have  some  work  among 
her  sisters  in  the  faith.  Women,  if  they  have  always  the  same  kind 
of  work,  with  no  variety,  are  likely  to  become  dull.  Being  quite 
absorbed  in  their  own  work,  they  think  of  nothing  else,  and  seeing 
what  a  hopeless  task  it  seems  to  be,  they  become  depressed,  iiratead 
of  "  rejoicing  in  the  Lord  alway,**  and  **manftilly  fighting  under  His 
banner,"  Whereas,  if  they  had  systematic  variety  of  work,  though 
much  discouraged  in  one,  they  might  be  greatly  encouraged  in 
another,  and  so,  by  the  blessing  of  God^  a  che^nl  spirit  retained. 
This  reminds  me  that  it  may  be  well  to  repeat  the  late  Bishop  of 
Bombay's  warning  to  those  who  propose  to  join  the  Missionary  stafE. 
Hie  words  are  to  the  e^ct  that  when  women  leave  their  homes, 
they  sfa-ould  not  leave  their  pretty  manners  behind  them.  People 
living  together  have  duties  towards  one  another  which  the  fact  of 
being  bound  together  for  a  particular  purpose  does  not  annul. 

For  the  information  of  any  one  who  might  think  of  joining  us,  I 
will  add  that  £100  a  year  would  cover  board,  servantSj-and  stable 
expenses,  where  two  or  three  live  together. 

With  regard  to  the  needs  of  Indian  women  I  have  two  or  three 
things  to  say  which  may  be  matter  of  surprise  to  some  who  are 
interested  in  Indian  women. 

I.  In  their  seclusion  women  are  not  unhappy.  The  reason  is  that 
tliey  have  been  taught  from  their  infancy  that  after  marriage  only 
bad  people  go  out  amd  about,  ieven  among  the  lowier  ovders,  ana 
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among  the  upper  classes  the  quite  old  people  even  do  not  go  out  in 
public.  The  consequence  is  that  the  young  people  have  no  wish  to 
go  out,  any  more  than  a  nicely  brought  up  English  girl  is  unhappy 
because  she  is  not  allowed  to  do  what  fast  girls  do. 

II.  They  have  plenty  of  interests.  Their  minds  never,  having 
been  cultivated,  they  are  happy  in  their  cooking,  looking  after  their 
children,  and  hearing  the  gossip  which  the  servants  bring  in  from 
the  bazaar.  Some  of  the  children  are  very  fond  of  their  fathers' 
horses,  and  have  pet  dogs,  birds,  &c.,  in  the  compound.  Apart  from 
this,  they  do  go  and  visit  their  friends  in  shut-up  conveyances,  either 
to  return  before  night,  or  to  stay  a  few  days. 

III.  Widows  are  by  no  means  always  miserable  ;  true  they  have 
to  fast  and  wear  plain  clothes,  but  there  are  other  things  in  life 
besides  food  and  clothing.  K  they  have  children  they  have  the 
interests  and  cares  connected  with  them ;  if  they  have  not,  they 
often  become  like  the  unmarried  daughters  in  their  fathers'  houses, 
and  now,  owing  to  the  spread  of  education,  some  few  have  the 
resource  of  reading  and  working.  The  really  dreadful  thing  for  the 
women  of  India  is,  I  think,  the  early  marriages,  the  law  forbidding 
re-marriage,  and  the  obligation  of  marriage  on  all  women.  The  law 
forbidding  re-marriage  is  in  some  respects  more  fatal  to  social  hap- 
piness than  the  one  enjoining  early  marriage,  because  a  man  of  forty- 
five  years  of  age  wishing  to  marry  a  second  time  is  restricted  in  his 
choice  to  children  not  more  than  thirteen  years  old  at  the  outside. 
With  such  a  disparity  of  years  their  married  life  can  scarcely  be 
happy  according  to  Christian  ideas,  and  the  wife  is  nearly  certain 
to  be  left  a  widow. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have 
women  teachers,  for  women  Hindu  by  religion,  and  nearly  as 
necessary  for  Christian  Hindus  (or  Christian  inhabitants  of  Hindu- 
stan), if  they  are  really  to  be  eflfectively  taught.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  Christian  women  know  nothing,  but  there  are  very  many 
who  know  very  little ;  the  only  means  they  have  of  learning  gener- 
ally being  through  their  husbands,  unless  indeed  they  have  been 
at  school.  The  crying  need,  therefore,  for  women  teachers  and 
girls'  schools  is  apparent.  The  women  of  the  country  can  do  nearly 
all  the  routine  work  under  careful  superintendence,  but  at  the  pre- 
sent time  very  few  have  sufficient  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  to 
enable  them  to  persevere  under  adverse  circumstances  without  the 
moral  support  and  sympathetic  counsel  of  a  European.  This  defect 
may  be  remedied  in  time,  when  the  educated  Christian  Hindu  will 
look  upon  a  European  as  a  sister,  instead  of  as  a  ^'mother  and 
father."  The  European  has  an  influence  which  no  one  bom  in  the 
country  can  possibly  have,  from  the  fact  that  she  has  left  her 
**  father's  house,"  and  come  six  thousand  miles  in  the  hope  of  im- 
proving the  religious  and  social  condition  of  the  women  of  this 
country,  and  on  that  account  she  will  be  received  in  heathen  or 
Mussulman  houses,  and  her  religious  instruction  listened  to  with 
interest  and  attention,  even  where  secular  instruction  is  not  re- 
quired. I  say  social  as  well  as  religious  improvement,  because 
many  heathen  women  have  freely  confessed  to  me  that  there  are 
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social  abuses  amongst  them,  and  they  look  npon  the  Missionaries 
as  social  reformers,  as  well  as  publishers  of  a  pure  religion. 

I  must  again  remind  my  readers  that  I  have  but  a  very  limited 
experience,  but  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  particular  reason  for 
a  woman's  medical  Mission  in  and  near  Calcutta.  I  have  been  told 
that  the  family  doctor  is  sometimes  called  "  Dncle,"  which  is  con- 
venient for  the  ladies  of  the  household;  and  for  extreme  cases 
English  medical  men  are  called  in.  In  the  north-west  provinces 
and  the  Punjab,  «.e.,  in  and  about  Delhi,  Cawnpore,  Lucknow,  &c., 
this,  however,  is  not  the  case,  I  believe ;  and  the  medical  woman 
Missionary  may  be  of  great  assistance  to  a  patient,  and  may  so  far 
soften  the  feelings  of  the  family  generally,  that  on  recovery  she  may 
receive  the  visits  and  instruction  of  the  ordinary  Missionary. 

It  is  generally  recognised  now  that  a  strong  central  Mission  is 
better  than  dividing  the  forces.  The  particular  Mission  with  which 
I  am  connected  consists  of  four  ladies  living  in  Calcutta,  and 
twenty-two  Bengali  teachers;  but  there  is  work  enough  in  our 
present  sphere  for  quite  double  that  number.  If  any  one  reading 
these  pages  feels  at  liberty  to  volunteer  for  foreign  service  in  our 
camp,  or  should  be  moved  to  subscribe,  so  as  to  do  the  work  by 
deputy,  I  shall  be  very  thankful. 


A  NATIVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  IN  TINNEVELLY. 

PICTURE  to  yourselves  a  sandy  waste,  over  which  beats  the  hot 
sun  of  Southern  India,  its  surface  dotted  here  and  there  with 
clusters  of  native  huts,  irregularly  built,  the  whole  forming  a  mean 
looking  village.  Dark-skinned  natives  are  grouped  about,  but  there 
is  only  one  white  face  to  be  seen  in  all  the  neighbourhood ;  look  up 
into  that  tree— he  is  there— a  Missionary  lately  conie  from  England, 
surveying  the  ground,  and  planning  in  his  own  mind  the  future  of 
Edeyengoody.  A  street  here,  a  school-house  there ;  and  see,  this  is 
just  the  spot  for  a  noble  stone  church  to  witness  for  Christianity 
in  this  heathen  land.  At  present  there  is  only  one  Christian  family 
in  the  place,  but  the  Missionary  has  faith  ;  he  has  just  bought  the 
whole  village  for  £40,  and  is  living  himself  in  a  mud  hut,  both  sides 
of  which  he  can  touch  at  once  with  his  hands. 

Now  shut  your  eyes,  and  open  them  again  upon  the  Edeyengoody 
of  the  present  day.  See,  here  are  regular  streets  of  well-built 
native  houses,  each  one  with  a  courtyard  in  the  centre,  and  rooms 
opening  into  it ;  rows  of  trees  on  each  side  of  the  road,  and  planta- 
tions here  and  there.  More  than  that,  just  in  front  of  us  rises  a 
handsome  stone  church  of  decorated  Gothic,  with  beautiful  tracery 
in  the  east  and  west  windows,  and  farther  on  is  a  large  cluster  of 
buildings,  comprising  the  Mission-house  and  the  boarding-schools, 
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both  for  boys  and  girls,  in  which  latter  we  are  more  particularly 
interested.  The  solitary  Missionary  is  now  Bishop  Caldwell,  and 
he  and  his  family  have  been  permitted  to  reap  something  of  the 
fruit  of  many  years  of  labour. 

Two  or  three  generations  ago  the  women  of  Tinnevelly  were  not 
only  heathen,  but  utterly  untaught,  and  ignorant  of  the  simplest 
womanly  accomplishments ;  they  could  not  even  use  a  needle,  for 
this  has  been  mainly  the  function  of  the  men  in  India.  But  the 
wife  of  one  of  our  Missionaries,  seeing  the  moral  good  of  estab- 
lishing some  industry  among  them,  took  the  trouble  to  master  the 
art  of  Buckinghamshire  lace-making,  herself,  when  at  home  for  a 
holiday.  She  returned  to  Tinnevelly  with  pillows  and  bobbins,  and 
many  of  the  women  soon  became  clever  lace-makers.  The  result 
was  they  were  much  sought  after  in  marriage,  as  they  were  able  to 
add  something  to  the  family  income  by  their  earnings. 

It  was,  however,  felt  from  the  beginning  that  really  to  raise  the 
standard  of  an  Indian  woman's  Ufe  she  must  be  taken  quite  away 
from  home  influences  as  a  child,  and  brought  up  in  a  boarding- 
school  by  the  Missionaries.  Still,  so  great  was  the  prejudice 
against  the  education  of  girls  that  when  the  school  at  Edeyengoody 
was  first  started  the  greatest  difiiculty  was  found  in  inducing 
parents  to  send  their  children ;  they  thought  some  harm  would 
^  happen  to  them,  and  if  a  death  took  place  in  the  family  while  a 
*  child  was  at  school,  it  was  ascribed  to  that  fact ;  so  at  fir§t  they 
were  obliged  to  amuse  the  children  and  give  them  cakes,  in  order 
to  make  them  happy.  After  a  time  the  school  began  to  prosper, 
the  number  of  girls  gradually  rose  to  over  100,  and  the  much 
despised  sex  showed  great  capability  for  learning.  Some  of  the 
elder  girls  were  even  receiving  voluntary  Ipssons  in  Euclid.  It 
was  proposed  to  change  this  for  English  history,  and  they  were 
asked  to  write  down  on  their  slates  which  study  they  preferred, 
with  their  reasons.  Most  of  them  chose  English  history,  and  one 
girl  of  about  fourteen  said  that  it  was  because  she  wibhed  very 
much  to  know  why  the  English  were  so  great  a  people,  and 
conquered  wherever  they  went,  and  also  why  they  took  the  trouble 
to  leave  their  own  homes  and  go  so  far  to  make  the  heathen  Chris- 
tians. Many  English  girls  of  the  same  age  would  scarcely  give 
so  thoughtful  an  answer. 

But  the  greatest  point  has  always  been  made  of  Scripture  studief , 
and  at  one  time  the  daily  Bible  lesson  was  given  to  the  elder  boys 
and  girls  by  Dr.  Caldwell  himself.  They  toke  great  interest  in  the 
Bible,  and  having  very  few  books  in  their  own  Tamil  language, 
they  read  it  quite  as  a  story  book,  the  manners  and  customs  being 
so  like  their  own.  One  year  Mrs.  Wyatt,  Bishop  Caldwell's  eldest 
daughter,  offered  a  prize  to  the  girl  who  could  best  repeat  the 
epistle  of  St.  James.  Ten  girls  came  forward,  and  each  repeated 
it  without  missing  a  word,  so  that  she  had  some  difficulty  in  finding 
rewards  for  all.  The  scholars  are  taken  from  various  castes,  but 
all  have-  their  meals  together,  and  no  distinction  or  difEerence  is 
allowed  on  that  account  Their  dress  is  simply  a  print  skirt  and 
a  light  jacket  of  the  same  material,  no  shoes  or  stockings,  or  other 
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accesBories  such  as  we  consider  indispensable  in  England.  The 
elder  girls,  instead  of  a  jacket,  have  a  cloth  of  about  eight  yards 
long,  of  coloured  calico,  which  is  wound  very  gracefully  about  the 
body.  The  younger  ones  would  present  an  odd  appearance  to  the 
eyes  of  our  English  childrea,  for  their  heads  are  shaved,  and  only 
one  tuft  of  hair  is  allowed  to  grow.  They  are  quick  and  skilful  at 
needlework^  the  cotton  for  which  is  spun  by  themselves,  and  some 
of  the  little  girls  are  set  to  wind  it,  which  they  do  by  twisting  it 
round  the  knee  and  over  the  big  toe,  after  which  they  cut  it  into 
lengths  for  the  workers. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  school  the  custom  was  to  marry  them  at  a 
very  early  age,  and  the  bride  and  bridegroom  met  for  the  first  time 
in  church.  Now,  owing  to  Missionary  influence,  the  marriage  is  often 
deferred  till  eighteen,  and  the  girl  is  asked  beforehand  if  she  is  willing 
to  marry  the  man  who  has  come  forward  for  her ;  she  generally  says, 
"  If  my  parents  are  willing,  I  am.*' 

.  Much  good  is  hoped  for  from  the  influence  of  these  g^'rls  in  their 
new  homes,  and  eome  are  able  to  take  the  management  of  schools  in 
their  own  villages.  Of  one  who  die4  during  an  outbreak  of  cholera 
Mrs.  Wyatt  speaks  thus  : — 

*^  The  wife  of  one  of  the  schoolmasters  died  on  the  same  day  as  her 
husband.  I  mention  this  particularly,  as  she  was  educated  in  our 
Boarding  School,  and  was  only  married  five  years  ago.  I  think  of  her 
again  and  again  as  I  last  saw  her,  with  her  bright  happy  face,  holding 
her  only  child  by  the  hand,  and  telling  me  with  motherly  pride  of  ail 
the  hymns  and  verses  the  child  could  repeat.  When  she  was  in  school 
she  was  always  one  of  the  flrst  in  the  Scripture  class.  After  her 
marriage  she  kept  up  her  knowledge  more  than  many  do,  and  tried 
to  do  good  among  her  untaught  neighbours.  At  the  time  of  her  death' 
she  was  carrying  on  a  girls*  school  in  her  village,  which  was  attended 
mostly  by  heathen  girls." 

Many  of  the  children,  as  our  readers  know,  are  supported  at  school 
by  friends  in  England,  who  from  time  to  time  receive  interesting 
letters  from  their  prot^g^es,  beautifully  written  in  Tamil  characters, 
with  of  course  an  English  translation  appended.  A  few  extracts 
from  U^ese  letters  may  prove  interesting  and  characteristic  :~^ 

"  Dear  and  honoured  Lady, 

**  This  is  my  first  letter  to  you :  I  have  never  written  before. 
Mrs.  Wyatt  wrote  about  me  before,  but  I  am  very  glad  that  this 
time  I  may  write  myself.  I  have  a  father  and  mother,  two  brothers 
and  one  sister.  My  father  is  Catechist  in  a  village  about  three  miles 
from  this  place.  My  mother  formerly  learnt  in  this  school.  Honoured 
Lady,  I  have  just  passed  my  examination  in  the  2nd  class,  and  have 
been  promoted  to  the  3rd.  The  Scripture  lessons  I  learn  are  St. 
Luke's  Gospel  for  Scripture  knowledge,  and  30  of  the  *'  Bible  Stories," 
and  the  whole  of  I  Cor.  15,  as  repetition.  My  other  secular  lessons 
are  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  2nd  Heading  Book  and  English. 
I  am  trying  to  learn  them  well  .  .  .  . " 

Five  yearj3  later,  in  1881,  the  following  was  written  by  the  same 
scholar : — 
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"  Honoured  and  dear  Lady, 

*'The  letter  and  picture  you  so  kindly  sent  me  reached  me 
safely.  Miss  Caldwell  put  it  into  my  hands  and  I  received  it  joyfully. 
Thank  you  very  much  for  them  both.  The  Scripture  examinations 
are  over.  They  that  are  first  will  get  priaes ;  you  will  be  glad  to 
hear  that  I  am  to  get  one.*'  She iiext  speaks  of  her  Confimation  and 
First  Communion,  and  of  the  Consecration  of  the  new  Church,  and 
then  continues  :  "  On  the  26th  of  March  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  and 
his  chaplain  came  to  this  place.  Then  the  boys  went  out  to  meet 
them  with  flags  and  banners  and  torches,  for  it  was  dusk,  and  brought 
them  in  with  joy.  On  the  following  day,  Sunday,  the  masters  and 
boys  of  the  choir  entered  before  the  Bishop  into  the  church,  wearing 
surplices  and  cassocks  for  the  first  time.  It  was  a  very  beautiful 
service,  and  there  were  present  for  it  1,700  native  Christians.  The 
Metropolitan  then  preached  to  them  in  English,  our  native  pastor, 
the  Rev.  D.  Samuel,  translating  his  sermon  for  us  into  Tamil.  On 
Thursday  evening  his  chaplain  preached  to  us,  Mr.  Samuel  translating 
that  as  well.  One  day  we  went  to  see  them,  taking  with  us  garlands 
of  sweet-scented  flowers  for  their  necks,  and  read  an  address, 
composed  by  us  in  English.  He  gave  us  much  good  advice,  and  in 
the  evening  came  to  see  us  play.  We  played  many  English  and 
Indian  games ;  we  all  enjoyed  ourselves  very  much — you  too  will  be 
pleased,  I  am  sure,  to  hear  about  it.  On  the  10th  of  April  Bishop 
Caldwell  ordained  one  priest  and  two  deacons.  Loving  Lady,  a 
master  that  taught  us,  the  girls  in  the  higher  classes,  on  the  8th  of 
January  entered  into  the  rest  of  God — his  name  was  Samuel.  On 
the  13th  of  the  same  month  one  of  our  schoolfellows,  a  little  girl  called 
Soondaram  (the  beautiful  one)  also  died.  These  deaths  are  a  great 
grief  to  us  all ;  you  will  be  sorry  to  hear  of  it  as  well." 

The  death  of  this  child  brought  out  strikingly  the  changed  tone  of 
thought  that  the  school  had  gradually  worked  on  the  parents  of  the 
pupils.  She  was  of  the  Shepherd  caste,  one  in  which  there  existed 
great  prejudice  against  female  education,  and  the  neighbours  hfid 
prophesied  all  manner  of  evil  when  Soondaram's  parents  sent  their 
children  to  the  distant  school ;  but  though  they  were  heartbroken  at 
the  loss  of  their  child,  they  showed  true  resignation  and  faith  in  their 
sorrow.  The  mother,  an  uneducated  woman,  instead  of  wailing, 
tearing  her  hair,  and  throwing  dust  on  her  head,  spoke  of  faith  in 
God,  and  her  trust  in  the  joyful  resurrection  of  her  child. 

But  perhaps  the  best  testimony  of  all  to  the  influence  of  the  school 
is  to  be  found  in  the  account  of  an  association  formed  among  the 
Christian  women  who  had  been  educated  in  it,  with  the  express  object 
of  doing  good  among  their  heathen  neighbours.  The  following  was 
written  by  Mrs.  Wyatt,  Bishop  Caldwell's  daughter,  before  the 
removal  of  Mr.  Wyatt  to  Trichinopoly  :— 

"  An  association  was  f onned  about  three  years  ago  in  the  village 
of  Edeyengoody  among  the  women  who  had  been  brought  up  in  our 
Boarding  School,  to  undertake  visiting  and  teaching  among  the 
ignorant  women  of  our  congregation,  and  among  heathen  women 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Wyatt  had  a  meeting  of  all  these. 
About  fifty  were  present,  and  after  addressing  them  on  the  duties 
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of  Christian  women,  and  telling  them  of  the  noble  work  done  by 
ladies  in  many  parts  of  England  among  the  poor,  not  only  without 
any  salary  for  so  doing,  but  often  giving  of  their  own  substance,  he 
invited  any  who  were  then  present  to  offer  themselves  to  do  like- 
wise, in  their  degree.  Twenty-two  women  joyfully  offered  them- 
selves, the  rest  retired.  We  then  had  a  special  service  together, 
and  Mr.  Wyatt  explained  to  them  their  new  duties,  and  the  village 
was  divided  among  them,  to  visit  and  teach  appointed  lessons  during 
the  week.  The  various  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  were  indicated, 
where  groups  of  women  were  advised  to  go  when  they  had  leisure,  to 
converse  with  heathen  women  and  girls,  and  leaflets,  &c.,  were  given 
them  to  read  to  them.  A  monthly  meeting  was  also  arranged  when 
all  should  meet  and  report  progress;  and  that  the  workers  themselves 
should  keep  up  the  knowledge  they  were  trying  to  impart  to  others, 
they  had  to  repeat  a  portion  of  Scripture,  about  ten  verses,  which 
they  had  been  advised  to  learn,  and  were  questioned  on  the  part  of 
the  Bible  they  were  then  reading.  They  are  now  going  through  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Peter.  At  first  the  meetings  were  rather  quiet,  every 
thing  seemed  so  new,  and  there  did  not  seem  to  be  much  zeal  among 
the  women,  they  had  not  ventured  into  any  heathen  village.  But 
soon  a  band  of  women  one  Sunday  evening  visited  a  small  village 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Edeyengoody,  where  there  was  not  a 
single  Christian.  They  went  straight  to  the  house  of  the  principal 
man  in  the  place,  whose  wife  at  once  invited  them  into  the  open 
courtyard,  and  gave  them  betel  nut.  The  women  soon  asked  if  they 
might  sing,  which  was  gladly  acceded  to,  and  soon  the  sounds  of 
the  Christian  Lyric,  recounting  Christ's  life  and  death,  attracted 
nearly  all  the  women  in  the  village  to  come  and  hear.  This  was  just 
what  they  wanted,  and  after  a  conversation  about  Christianity,  its 
meaning,  and  its  benefits,  they  left,  highly  pleased  with  the  success 
of  their  first  endeavour,  not  without  promising  the  heathen  women 
to  come  again.  This  visit  was  succeeded  by  many  others,  made  by 
parties  of  women,  to  all  the  villages  within  easy  distance  of  Edeyen- 
goody. Everywhere  they  met  with  the  greatest  kindness  and 
attention,  and  even  interest  shown  in  the  object  of  their  visit.  By 
this  time  the  Association  of  women  was  on  fire  with  zeal,  and  women, 
who  could  leave  their  families  for  a  day  Or  two,  or  who  could  leave 
some  near  relation  in  charge  of  the  house,  began  to  go  to  the  farther 
villages,  spending  two,  and  sometimes  three  days  there,  visiting 
from  house  to  house,  addressing  or  reading  to  women  assembled, 
either  in  one  of  the  principal  houses,  or  taking  advantage  of  the 
daily  meeting  of  village  women  under  the  largest  tree  to  spin,  sitting 
with  them  there,  to  talk  and  read.  The  singing  is  a  great  attraction, 
and  always  draws  a  group  together.  The  women  tell  us  that  almost 
invariably  they  are  asked  at  once,  '  What  do  you  get  a  month  for 
coming  to  speak  to  us  in  this  way  ? '  and  when  told,  *  We  don't  get 
a  farthing,  we  do  it  out  of  pure  love  for  your  souls,'  the  sconSul 
look  is  at  once  changed  into  pleased  interest.  In  only  one  instance 
bad  the  women  to  suffer  any  indignity,  and  that  was  in  passing 
down  a  Mohammedan  street,  the  Mohammedan  women  threw  up  the 
sand  in  the  street  at  them.     Our  women  said  they  walked  on  as  if 
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they  did  not  see  it,  and  some  Mohammedan  men  ran  out  of  their 
houses  and  scolded  the  women  who  threw  the  suid,  and  said,  ^  How 
come  you  to  touch  women  who  are  moved  by  God  to  come  and 
speak  good  words  to  you  ? '  and  in  the  evening  many  Mohammedan 
women  came  to  hear  them  sing  and  speak.  In  one  village,  inhabited 
by  high-caste  people,  the  women  heard  them  gladly.  They  said 
they  had  never  before  heard  a  word  of  this  religion.  How  could 
they  ?  European  ladies  cannot  go  about  in  this  way,  and  respectable 
Hindu  women  cannot  be  taught  by  a  man !  One  woman  especially 
began  to  speak  most  earnestly  to  one  of  our  principal  workers,  and 
begged  her  to  teach  her  a  prayer.  The  Chruitian  woman  told  her 
our  God  was  a  Spirit,  that  she  might  pray  to  Him  anywhere,  that 
He  was  great  and  good,  and  had  sent  His  Son  to  die  for  her  sinSb 
She  taught  her  how  to  kneel  down,  to  close  her  eyes,  to  fold  her 
hands,  and  then  repeat  a  prayer  after  her,  one  which  Bishop  Caldwell 
has  composed  for  such  use.  The  heathen  woman  was  most  im^ 
pressed,  and  learnt  the  prayer.  She,  and  many  others  likje  her,  who 
have  heard  the  truth  firom  our  Association  of  women,  may  have 
received  lasting  good,  though  they  may  never  become  actual 
Christians  in  name,  through  the  overwhelming  difficulties  in  their 
way.  After  a  time  the  elder  girls  belonging  to  our  school  came  to 
me  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  join.  I  gave  my  most  joyful  consent. 
I  consider  it  an  excellent  thing  that  &ey  should  be  instructed  in 
tiie  method,  and  gain  some  experience,  before  leaving  school  for 
their  honies,  perhaps  in  some  distant  place.  Of  course  I  never  allow 
them  to  go  by  themselves,  always  with  the  matron,  and  the  other 
women  who  intend  coming.  I  have  heard  most  interesting  accounts 
of  their  endeavours,  especially  in  a  village  about  half  a  mile  from 
Edeyengoody,  *  where  there  is  a  sad  number  of  once  professing 
Christiana  now  lapsed  into  heathenism.  The  work  there  is  more 
trying  than  among  purely  heathen  families,  as  they  are  more 
hardened,  and  resist  any  efforts  made  to  do  them  good.  Notwith-^ 
standing  this,  we  hear  that  one  family  has  returned  quite  lately  to 
Christianity,  in  consequence  of  a  visit  paid  to  their  house,  where 
eighteen  women  from  various  houses  were  assembled,  and  where 
prayer  was  made  with  and  for  them.  Some  time  ago,  when  cholera 
was  in  that  village,  a  heathen  woman  died,  but  full  of  hope,  saying 
she  had  secretly  been  a  Christian  at  heart  from  hearing  about  Christ 
from  our  women,  and  was  only  waiting  for  the  consent  of  her 
parents  to  allow  her  to  come  to  Church,  when  she  was  seized  with 
this  illness  and  died.  I  think  we  should  regard  this  movement 
among  our  women,  of  endeavouring  to  do  good  to  their  own  sex 
who  are  lying  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death,  with  great 
thankfulness.  I  think  we  may  regard  it  as  the  prompting  of  the 
Spirit  of  God.  And  He  has  shown  us  His  approval,  by  blessing  ihe 
work  done,  not  only  by  the  evidences  of  an  awakened  interest  in, 
and  desire  for,  the  blessings  of  Christianity  amongst  the  heathen 
women  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  also  by  stimulating  the  hearts  of 
the  Association  of  workers,  and  the  girls  in  the  school,  to  greater 
Christian  zeal  and  higher  Christian  life," 

R.  H. 
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MISS  LAWRENCE'S  WORE  AT  TAMATAVE. 
{Continued.) 

THE  last  letter  received  frem  Miss  Lawrence  contains  an  account 
of  the  daily  routine  of  the  school  and  of  a  school-treat  which 
may  interest  the  younger  readers  of  the  "  Gkain  of  Mustard  Seed." 
It  was  written  at  the  end  of  March  : — 

"You  have  doubtless  heard  ere  this  the  sad  loss  our  Mission  has 
sustained  in  the  death  of  Mrs.  Kestell-Cornish,  who  died  at  her  house 
at  the  capital  on  the  7th  of  March  after  an  illness  of  only  three  days' 
duration.  The  sad  news  reached  us  just  as  our  last  English  Mail  was 
leaving.  I  wished  much  to  write  to  you,  but  was  so  pressed  in 
answering  letters  and  oppressed  with  the  dreadful  suddenness  of  the 
loss  we  have  sustained  that  I  could  not  do  so.  I  shall  feel  her  loss 
very  much,  for  she  never  missed  writing  to  me  and  letting  me  know 
all  about  the  work  at  the  ^capital  and  the  people  in  whom  I  am 
interested. 

"You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  school  is  gradually  growing  and 
improving  in  most  things,  the  boarders,  however,  are  the  staff.  My 
eight  little  girls  are  as  happy  as  can  be,  indeed,  it  seems  that  both 
children  and  parents  appreciate  the  Boarding  School,  though  as  a 
general]  rule  they  are  too  much  given  to  rum-drinking  to  value 
anything  beyond.  If  we  had  more  support  and  a  larger  house  we 
might  have  many  more  children,  the  people  living  in  the  villages  near 
would  send  them,  while  at  present  they  have  no  chance  of  anything 
beyond  the  darkest  heathenism. 

"Perhaps  some  of  the  friends  whom  I  met  in  England  who  were 
interested  in  what  they  heard  about  the  children  in  Madagascar 
would  like  to  hear  a  little  more  about  them.  The  Mission  School  is 
now  large  enough  for  some  of  the  girls  to  be  brought  into  the  house 
and  live  comfortably,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  Qiese  little  brown 
girls  like  their  new  house  and  are  very  happy  in  it ;  they  are  also  fast 
learning  clean  tidy  ways,  such  as  native  children  can  never  learn  in 
their  own  houses.  The  children  are  of  different  ages,  the  eldest  being 
about  twelve,  and  the  youngest  about  siz,  so  they  make  quite  a 
family — eight  in  all ;  they  all  wear  print  frocks  and  pinafores,  but 
when  they  go  out  for  a  walk  or  to  Church  they  must  wear  their 
lambas,  a  native  dress  about  as  large  as  a  sheet  that  Natives  wrap 
themselves  in,  many  having  no  other  clothing.  I  have  made  however 
for  the  Boarders  nice  little  print  lambas  so  as  not  to  hide  their  nice 
frocks  that  were  sent  to  them  by  their  kind  friends  in  England, 
Our  house,  even  with  the  alteration,  is  not  veiy  big,  as  I  have  only 
one  room  down  stairs,  so  the  girls  spend  their  evenings  with  me. 
They  are  just  as  fond  of  games  as  English  childrer,  and  sometimes 
they  play  merrily  till  bedtime.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  how 
they  spend  their  day.  They  all  rise  with  their  nurse  about  half-past 
five  or  six,  they  turn  down  their  sheets  to  let  the  air  get  to  their 
mattresses  and  then  go  down  to  the  little  bathing^room  and  have  a 
bath;  after  this  they  do  their  hair  tidily,  the  elder  girls  helping  the 
younger,  as  we  do  not  follow  the  Malagasy^  system  of  letting  their 
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hair  go  a  whole  week  without  combing.  Then  they  put  on  their 
working  frocks  and  pinafores  and  set  to  work,  some  sweeping  and 
polishing  the  floor  of  the  schoolroom,  others  making  the  beds  and 
brushing  the  floor  of  their  own  bedroom,  whilst  another  girl  does  the 
stairs  ;  in  this  way  they  employ  themselves  till  the  half-past  seven 
bell  rings,  when  we  all  go  into  Church  for  Morning  Prayers.  After 
this  the  girls  have  what  they  call  their  little  breakfast  of  boiled  rice, 
and  at  half-past  eight  the  Day  School  commences,  which  the  Boarders 
join.  Lessons  go  on  in  Malagasy  till  eleven,  when  the  children  have 
what  they  call  their  great  breakfast,  which  consists  of  beef,  rice, 
vegetables,  and  fruit.  Sometimes  as  a  treat  a  piece  of  bread  is  added. 
On  fine  days  they  sit  at  a  large  table  under  the  verandah  to  dinner  ; 
after  this  the  elder  girls  wash  up  and  put  the  place  tidy.  Then  they 
all  go  up  stairs  to  their  bedrooms,  spread  thin  mats  on  the  floor  and 
have  a  sleep,  till  nearly  two  p.m.  when  they  come  down  to  afternoon 
school.  At  four  we  go  to  Church  for  Evening  Service,  which  is 
shortened,  and  then  they  all  go  with  their  nurse  and  have  a  good 
game  by  the  seashore,  which  can  be  reached  in  five  minutes  from  this 
place.  At  half-past  six  they  have  dinner,  and  after  that  they  either 
have  a  good  romp  in  my  sitting-room  or  play  at  dominoes  or  read 
their  story  books  till  bedtime. 

"  We  have  broken  up  this  week  for  Easter ;  yesterday  we  took 
all  the  boys  and  girls  belonging  to  both  schools  for  their  school- 
treat  to  a  place  about  ten  minutes'  walk  from  here,  and  where  the 
trees  are  so  thick  that  even  the  scorching  sun  of  this  hot  country 
does  not  pierce  through.  The  dinner  was  cooked  here  at  home, 
and  when  ready  carried  by  men  in  large  iron  boilers  like  camp- 
pots  to  the  place  where  the  party  had  assembled.  First  came 
the  rice  in  a  large  iron-pot  as  high  as  a  washing-copper,  then 
other  pots  containing  stewed  beef  and  vegetables  with  plenty  of 
gravy ;  all  nice  and  hot.  There  was  no  trouble  about  spoons  or 
plates  or  mugs,  for  the  large  leaves  of  the  banana-tree  furnished 
these.  A  man  gathered  a  quantity  of  leaves  the  day  before,  and 
rolled  them  up  like  a  roll  of  carpet,  some  were  longer  and  nearly  as 
broad  as  a  hearth-rug ;  three  or  four  layers  of  these  leaves  were  laid 
on  the  grass  in  a  long  row  as  you  would  spread  a  tablecloth,  the  rest 
were  torn  up  into  squares  like  sugar  papers,  and  two  or  three  placed 
for  each  child.  These  were  dexterously  twisted  up  so  as  to  form 
plates  and  spoons  and  cups  for  drinking ;  and  what  was  the  curious 
part  of  it,  they  arranged  them  and  held  them  so  cleverly  that  they  did 
not  leak.  The  men  who  helped  to  serve  even  ladled  the  gravy  from 
the  pots  into  these  curious  spoons,  I  often  think  how  happy  English 
children  would  be  if  they  could  do  the  same,  for  I  well  remember  the 
trouble  of  mugs  and  plates  lest  they  should  get  broken.  The  rice 
was  piled  upon  the  leaves  the  whole  length  of  the  table,  the  meat  and 
some  of  the  gravy  and  vegetables  on  the  top,  and  then  the  children 
all  sat  down  on  either  side  and  helped  themselves  with  their  stiff 
leafy  spoons ;  very  merry  they  were  too,  and  seemed  to  eat  as  much 
as  any  other  children  do  when  they  have  a  tea-feast.  After  dinner 
each  child  had  a  little  roll,  which  they  prized  more  than  English 
children  would  a  piece  of  plum-cake.    Bananas  and  oranges  were  then 
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distributed  and  the  children  were  dispersed  to  play.  First  we 
played  at  Malagasy  games,  the  children  sitting  on  the  grass  forming, 
a  large  circle,  whilst  two  little  girls  danced  their  native  dances  and 
those  sitting  round  sang  and  clapped  their  hands.  These  were 
succeeded  by  other  dances  which  would  have  greatly  amused  you 
if  you  could  have  been  there  and  heard  their  native  songs,  as  they  are 
quite  different  to  anything  one  hears  in  England.  After  this  we 
played  at  English  games,  Blind  man's,  buff,  &c.,  till  we  were  all 
tired  and  ready  to  go  home  before  the  sun  set. 

"  I  will  conclude  by  telling  you  about  our  Church  decorations  for 
Easter  Sunday.  The  pillars  in  the  Church  were  all  wreathed  with 
palm  branches,  and  here  and  there  a  large  tropical  flower  was  stuck. 
in ;  the  east  end  over  the  Communion  Table  was  covered  with  light 
crimson  cloth  with  a  large  cross  worked  in  gold  in  the  centre ;  the 
border  was  formed  by  the  delicate  boughs  of  the  sago  palm,  which 
looked  like  a  feathery  fringe  of  richest  green  all  round !  Palm 
branches  as  tall  as  young  trees  were  placed  on  either  side  of  the 
altar,  but  I  think  the  prettiest  of  all  was  an  avenue  of  palms  which 
were  fastened  to  each  pillar  and  formed  a  path  from  the  west  door 
up  to  the  chancel  step.  The  children  did  a  great  deal  towards  the 
decorations,  and  after  all  was  over  the  girls  swept  all  the  rubbish 
away  and  polished  the  floor.  It  is  the  custom  here  to  brush  the 
floors  with  beeswax  instead  of  scrubbing;  sometimes  they  shine 
like  a  table,  but  the  natives  always  brush  with  their  feet,  not  with 
their  hands. 

"And  now  I  must  bid  you  farewell.  I  hope  at  some  future  time 
to  tell  you  a  little  more  about  this  large  country." 


"SORTING  DAT"  AT  THE  LADIES'  ASSOCIATION. 

FEW  people  pack  and  despatch  a  parcel  either  of  work  for  a  sale 
or  of  free  gifts  without  a  passing  thought,  "  I  wish  I  could  see 
that  parcel  opened  at  its  journey's  end,  and  could  know  how  the 
things  are  liked."  Now,  though  we  cannot  carry  our  workers  over 
to  India,  or  up  and  down  the  Mission  stations  of  Africa,  or,  despising 
8torms*and  shipwreck,  set  them  down  in  Madagascar,  we  yet  can 
give  them  a  glimpse  of  their  work  at  its  first  halting  place,  tie  little 
garden-room  of  the  House  of  the  S.P.G.  at  19,  Delahay  Street. 
There  on  a  Thursday  morning,  generally  about  once  a  fortnight, 
sometimes  more  frequently,  the  Work  and  Clothing  Committee  of 
our  Association  may  be  found,  knee  deep  in  packages  of  every  size 
and  shape. 

We  begin  with  one  good-sized  bale,  all  correctly  addressed,  its 
date,  the  name  of  the  sender  and  its  destination,  for  "  Chota  Nagpore" 
all  written  on  it  in  accordance  with  the  rules.  This  is  a  cheering 
beginning,  and  the  clean  white  jackets  with  their  red  trimming  are 
a  welcome  sight.  **I  could  wish  they  would  use  ted  twill  and  not 
braid  which  is  so  apt  to  wash  out,"  says  one  sorter,  *'  but  it  is  a 
oapital  parcel  nevertheless.'' 
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The  next  parcel — no  need  to  ask  its  contents,  for  they  are  peepinfr 
out  of  every  comer  of  the  torn  paper— but  who  has  sent  it  ?  and 
where  is  it  to  go  ?  Every  one  turns  it  over— here  is  a  name — ^no,  it 
is  an  old  address  half  effaced ;  some  one  at  last  finds  the  railway 
label,  and  a  comparison  with  all  the  letters  in  the  Honorary  Secre- 
tary's bajs:  at  last  gives  the  clue  to  the  source  and  the  destination  of 
the  parcel.  Ten  good  minutes  have  been  wasted — as  happens  too 
often — and  then  the  business  goes  on.  Little  print  frocks  in 
quantities,  some  pretty  'fast'  colours,  some  which  must  misbecome 
any  complexion  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe ;  but  thhough  we 
may  groan  we  must  send  them  on,  and  betake  ourselves  to  our  next 
package.  Here  is  a  variety  of  objects  for  sale,  veiy  welcome  at — 
say  Cawnpore — but  each  price  ticket  is  pinned  on,  and  we  know  (is 
it  not  mentioned  in  every  Worit  and  Clothing  leaflet  ?)  that  each  will 
have  made  a  rusty  mark  by  the  time  the  goods  reach  India  I  Better 
take  off  the  tickets  and  leave  the  things  priceless,  than  let  nice  things 
be  spoilt ;  but  we  own  we  feel  somewhat  injured.  A  large  African 
parcel,  Church  hangings,  a  good  bold  pattern  in  red  twill  and  white 
which  we  all  admire — what  a  festal  effect  they  will  give  to  some 
bare  wooden  ehurch !  flue  altar  linen  also,  and  a  packet  of  sacred 
pictures  ;  this  parcel  is  a  very  complete  one. 

So  we  work  on  through  parcels,  boxes,  and  a  sack — yes  actually 
an  old  sack — out  of  which  to  our  grief  comes  a  medley  of  crumpled 
articles  once  crisp,  which  no  care  of  ours  can  restore  to  their  firet 
freshness.  Six  wax  dolls  too,  will  they  all  be  melted  when  the  box 
is  unpacked  ?  We  greatly  fear  it,  but  we  put  them  in  a  box  by 
themselves  and  hope  for  the  best. 

At  last  we  can  stop  and  look  round,  empty  cases  and  waste  paper 
in  one  comer,  package  upon  package  neatly  labelled  and  tied  up 
ready  for  the  next  consignment  ia  another.  Work  is  over  for  this 
meeting,  only  the  letters  of  thanks  remain  to  be  written,  and  we 
wish  all  the  kind  workers  could  know  how  much  their  industry  and 
skill  are  appreciated  at  this  halfway  house,  and  how  glad  we  are  to 
speed  their  work  on  its  way. 

L.  P. 


LETTERS  FOR  OUR  WOREINC^  PARTIES. 

GHAIBASSA. 

CHAIBASSA  is  the  Mission  Station  of  l^e  Singbhoom  Mission,  a 
division  or  district  of  Chota  Nagpore^  in  chai^  of  the  Rev.  P. 
Kriiger.  In  thanking  for  a  box  of  clothing  sent  last  year,  Mrs. 
Kriiger  gives  the  following  interesting  particulars  of  this  Mission 
and  its  inhabitants  : — 

"  About  a  month  ago  I  received,  through  Mrs.  Whitley,  the  box  sent 
by  the  Ladies*  Association  for  the  Chaifaaesa  station.  Allow  me  to 
express  my  own  and  the  school-children's  best  thanks  for  it.  I 
think  the  nice  clothes  are  a  very  great  attraction  to  the  village 
girls,  who  partly  for  this  reason  like  to  come  here.     We  never 
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have  any  trouble  in  getting  girls  for  our  school  (some  come  on 
foot  from  forty-eight  miles  distant),  and  we  could  get  more  if  our 
means  allowed  it,  whereas  in  the  other  Missions  in  Chaibassa  they 
always  find  it  difficult  to  get  village  girls.  There  are  now  in  the 
Chaibassa  schools  forty  boarders,  twenty-three  girls  and  seventeen 
boys,  besides  we  have  eighteen  day  scholars.  The  best  of  the  first 
class  have  still  their  English  lesson  daily,  and  some  of  them  begin 
to  understand  and  speak  a  little.  It  is  much  more  difficult  for  the 
Kols  to  learn  another  language,  as  first  of  all  they  have  to  learn 
Hindi,  and  then  to  translate  from  English  into  Hindi,  and  vice 
versa.  When  the  children  come  from  the  villages  they  know  only 
the  Larka-Kol  language ;  but  we  do  not  allow  them  to  speak  their 
language  at  school,  as  there  is  no  Kol  book,  except  the  first  reading 
book  Mr.  Kriiger  drew  up,  nnd  the  Prayer-book,  also  translated  by 
Mr.  Kriiger.  The  Singbhoom  district  counts  460,000  souls,  among 
tl^m  are  100,000  Larka-Kols ;  but,  except  those  taught  in  our 
Mission  schools,  not  one  Kol  girl  learns  reading  and  writing.  There 
is  a  Government  Girls*  School  in  Chaibassa^  but  only  for  Bengalis 
and  Hindus.  I  once  visited  this  school,  m  the  second  class  of 
which  one  of  our  Christian  women  teaches.  In  the  first  class  1 
found  an  old  Bengali  schoolmaster,  who  seemed  to  be  very  proud 
of  his  talents  and  the  wisdom  of  his  pupils.  And  indeed  it  was 
astonishing  to  hear  each  one  of  the  girls  read  so  fluently ;  but  when 
I  came  to  ask  them  words  in  different  places  I  became  aware  that 
all  had  been  learnt  by  heart,  and  that  some  hardly  knew  the  easiest 
words.  The  head-master  of  the  boys'  school  asked  Mr.  Kriiger  to 
visit  his  school ;  he  did  so,  and  found  a  young  man  there  who  re- 
ceived a  government  stipend  of  four  rupees  monthly.  When  Mr. 
Kriiger  asked  -him,  *  From  whom  do  you  receive  this  stipend  ? '  he 
answered,  *That  I  do  not  know.'  Mr.  Kriiger  remarked  to  the 
head-master  that  it  would  be  good  to  tell  him,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  grateful  to  the  government ;  but  the  head-master  said, 
quite  angrDy, '  It  is  not  written  in  any  book  that  I  should  teach 
my  pupils  this.'  In  the  first  class  a  boy  named  Prussia  as  the  capital 
of  Russia.  Geography  is  a  riddle  to  many ;  even  the  post-master, 
who  gets  £10  salary  every  month,  does  not  know  much  of  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Once  Mr.  Kriiger  gave  him  a  letter  addressed 
to  America ;  he  searched  everywhere  in  his  book  to  ascertain  the 
postage ;  at  length  he  asked,  *  Where  is  America  ?  Is  it  in  Ger- 
many ? '  I  only  mention  all  this  to  show  how  far  backward  the 
people  in  this  part  of  India  are,  and  it  is  a  great  progress  that 
through  the  Mission  schools  so  many  Kols  now  learn  to  read  and 
write.  The  girls  learn  needlework  quickly  enough,  and  are 
especially  fond  of  sewing  into  their  white  chaddars  their  names, 
borders,  birds,  flowers,  &c. ;  but  we  cannot  get  here  any  coloured 
thread.  They  would  be  extremely  obliged  to  the  ladies  if  next  year 
they  would  send  with  the  clothes  a  small  quantity  of  coloured  thread, 
especially  red,  as  it  does  not  fade.  I  hope,  dear  ladies,  you  will  not 
forget  our  Chaibassa  station  next  year ;  the  clothes  are  a  great  help. 
I  send  you  my  best  thanks,  and  may  the  Lord  bless  and  prosper  the 
work  you  are  doing  fbr  the  glory  of  His  name." 
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NOTICES. 


[Mastatd  Seed, 
July  1. 1882. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  AND  DONATIONS. 


May,  1882. 

£   : 

d. 

St.  James's,  Piccadilly    

1  10  11 

St.  George's,  HanoTer  Square, 

by  Mrs.  Capel  Cure      ...    ... 

243    0 

0 

Mrs.  C.  Lucas     

4    0 

0 

Speldhnrst,  Ashurat,  and  Tjang- 

ton  Green 

10  16 

0 

ByMrs.  Edgell  ...    

2    2 

0 

Mrs.  Stocker      

6 

6 

Miss  A.  Goodenongh 

1     0 

0 

Banstead,  by  Miss  L.  Buckle  ... 

3  12 

a 

Mm.  Skelton 

2 

6 

Leeds,  by  Miss  Maude     ...    ... 

11    7 

« 

Gillingham,  by  Rev.  J.  Deane... 

4    1 

8 

South  Clevedon  ... 

5  13 

0 

Newport,  by  Miss  Burgess     ... 

1    0 

0 

MissWickens     

4    0 

0 

Guernsey,  by  Miss  Eaton 

2  13 

0 

St.  Mary  Abbots.  Kensington 

2  17 

a 

Ditto,  by  Miss  Clarke 

5    0 

0 

Ely,  by  Mrs.  Merivale 

5  15 

9 

Clifton,  by  Miss  Swayne 

5  12 

4 

J6    «.  d. 

Mrs.  Pott     4    0  0 

Ealing,  by  Miss  Relton    10    0  0 

Miss  Randolph  ...    10  0 

Miss  F.  Powys    10  0 

MuswellHill       15^0 

Sudbury,  by  Miss  P.  Fatteson  2    0  0 

LongMelford     4    2  6 

Epperstone,byMiss  Champneys      3  10  0 

LadySelbome    2    0  0 

Misses  Batty       10  0 

Poughill,  by  Mrs.  Camsew     ...          16  7 

Huntingdon,  by  Mrs.  Vesey    ...  13  15  0 

Lincoln,  by  Mrs.  Venables      ...      2  15  0 

Gresford,  by  Mrs.  Smith 6  15  0 

Bradford  Sunday  School 4    0  0 

Wath,  by  Miss  Ward 3    6  6 

Tunbridge  Wells,  by  Miss  Kaye  12  10  0 

By  Miss  Olllvant       2    3  0 
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PARCELS  OF  WORE  AND  CLOTHING 

Received  up  to  June  %th, 

Chichester  Association,  by  Miss  Dumford.  Mrs.  Clabon,  Sevenoaks.  Clapham 
Association,  by  Miss  Turner.  St.  Leonard' s-on-Sea  Association,  by  Miss  Bartlet.  St. 
Mary  Abbots,  Kensington,  Association,  by  Miss  Clarke.  All  Saints',  Cambridge, 
Association,  by  Mrs.  Orpen.  Paulton  Working  Party,  by  Mrs.  Bamford.  Oswestry 
Association,  by  Lady  F.  Lloyd.  Llanfairfechan  Association,!  by  Miss  Madan.  South- 
port  Association,  by  Mrs.  C.  Geldart  and  Miss  Radcliffe.  St.  Nicholas,  Scarborough, 
Association,  by  Miss  WoodalL  Cuckfield  Association,  by  Mrs.  Gale.  Famborough  and 
Arlescote  Association,  by  Miss  Loveday.  Huntingdon  Association,  by  Mrs.  Vesey. 
Rochford  Working  Party,  by  Miss  Bowden.  Beckley  Association,  by  Miss  Cooke. 
Gresford  Association,  by  Mrs.  Smith.  Swanley  Association,  by  Mrs.  Edgell.  Riven- 
hall  Association,  by  Miss  Hawkins. 


Boxes  will  be  sent  in  July  to  Madras,  Cawnpore,  Chota  Nagpore,  and  St.  Mark's, 
Kaffraria.  Parcels  to  be  sent  before  the  15tb  of  the  month  to  19,  Delahay  Street, 
Westminster,  carriage  paid,  with  the  name  of  the  sender  written  outside. 


All  Letters  on  the  business  of  the  Ladies'  Association  (whether  containing  re- 
mittances or  not)  should  be  addressed  to  the  "  Honorary  Secretary,  Ladies'  Associa- 
tion, S.P.G.,  19,  Delahay  Street,  Westminster,  London,  S.W." 


All  oommunications  intended  for  insertion   in  the  Magazine  should  be  sent  to 
Miss  L.  Bullock,  26,  Blandford  Square,  London,  N.W.,  by  the  10th  of  the  month. 


Tlu  Publishers  will  supply  one  copy  morUhlypost  free  for  Is,  6d.  a  year, 

two  for  2«.  6d.  a  year.     Twelve  copies  of  any  single  number  will  be  senl 
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'The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  to  a  grain  of  mttstard  seed, 
which  a  man  took,  and  sowed  in  his  field  !  which  indeed  is 
the  least  of  all  seeds  :  but  when  it  ib  grown,  it  is  the 
greatest  among  herbs,  and  becometh  a  tree,  so  that  the 
birds  of  the  air  come  and  lodge  in  the  branches  thereof." 

— St.  Matthew  xin.  31,  82. 


THE  FAMINE  ORPHANAGE  AT  MADRAS. 

FORMER  number  of  the  *' Grain  of  Mustard  Seed'' 

(July  1881)  contained  an  account  of  the  Zenana  Mission 

at  Madras,  and  a  promise  was  given  that  some  other  eflEorts 

for  the  promotion  of  female  education  in  that  Diocese 

wouW  be  described  in  future  papers. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  efforts  was  the 
establishment  of  the  Famine  Orphanage  and  future  Training  School 
for  Teachers  at  Madras  in  1877,  and  we  gladly  give  in  the  following 
pages  an  account  of  this  Institution,  written  by  Mrs.  Strachan, 
whose  unwearied  interest  and  almost  maternal  care  of  the  orphans 
from  the  beginning  so  well  qualified  her  for  the  task.  In  many  a 
drawing-room  and  school-room  in  England  during  the  past  year  has 
Mrs.  Strachan  pleaded  the  cause  of  these  little  orphans,  and  asked 
for  funds  to  build  or  purchase  a  permanent  home  for  them,  and 
chiefly  by  the  exertions  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Strachan  ^300  was  raised 
for  this  purpose  before  they  left  England.  Many  warm  wishes  for 
their  success  and  happiness  in  the  new  sphere  opened  to  them,  have 
followed  them  to  their  distant  home  in  Rangoon,  but  we  may  feel 
sure  that  although  other  objects  of  interest  and  love  will  gather 
round  her  in  Burmah,  Mrs.  Strachan  will  not  forget  her  little 
orphans  in  Madras. 

•  "  Who  are  these  Indian  orphans  of  whom  we  hear  so  much  ?  "  it 
has  been  asked — "  and  why  is  the  help  of  English  people  wanted  to 
support  them?"  In  order  to  answer  these  questions  let  us  fancy 
(H]XselTe8>in  India  one  hot  night  four  years  ago.   A  little  brown  girlj 
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so  thill  that  you  could  count  her  bones,  is  sitting  on  the  dry  sandy 
ground  near  a  heap  of  something,  which  a  nearer  view  shows  us  is 
the  body  of  a  woman  still  thinner  than  that  of  the  child.  Let  us  listen 
to  the  latter  as  she  sobs  feebly  to  herself,  "  How  mother  sleeps  I  I 
cannot  waken  her.  She  used  to  smile  so  sweetly  when  I  called,  and 
now  how  strange  she  looks.  Oh  Amma  I  Am  ma,  speak,  I'll  never 
trouble  you  again."  No  I  poor  Lechimee,  you  will  never  trouble 
her  again.  You  have  had  a  mother's  last  kiss. — That  same  evening, 
two  men  might  have  been  seen  carrying  a  burden  along  a  lonely 
road,  the  one  in  the  front  having  a  small  lamp  with  incense  burning, 
and  now  and  then  awakening  the  silence  with  the  cry  "Govinda," 
''Govinda.*'  On  they  marched  through  palm-groves  to  a  wild 
desolate  spot  near  the  sea.  This  is  not  a  graveyard  but  a  burning 
ground.  The  faggots  are  soon  arranged,  the  body  is  placed  with  the 
feet  towards  the  &ore  upon  the  pile,  a.  light  is  applied,  and  against 
.  the  calm  sky  a  lurid  flame  appears  which  frightens  and  yet  attracts 
the  jackals  and  vultures ;  and  soon  a  few  charred  bones  only  re- 
mained to  tell  of  that  form  which  had  been  the  home  of  a  spirit  for 
thirty  years. 

Little  Lechimee  was  now  indeed  alone ;  father,  mother,  brothers 
and  sisters,  had  all  died  from  want  of  food ;  and  she  too  was  very 
thin  and  very  weak,  and  seemed  likely  soon  to  have  to  yield  up  life. 
She  had  not  much  t©  coax  her  to  stay  here.  She  was  too  young  to 
think  about  the  future,  she  was  only  five  years  old  when,  through 
eyes  red  with  weeping,  she  looked  out  into  the  world  and  everywhere 
saw  only  strangers,  She  was  so  weak  that  a  policeman  lifted  heB^ 
gently  into  a  cart  drawn  by  a  bullock,  and  took  her  away  to  a  camp 
where  all  the  huts  were  made  of  leaves,  and  where  thousands  who 
had  been  starved  by  famine  were  being  fed  and  cared  for.  She 
seemed  too  far  gone,  and  it  looked  as  though  help  had  come  too  late, 
for  in  spite  of  food  and  help  she  got  weaker  and  weaker,  and  at  last 
she  swooned  away.  The  doctor  thought  she  was  dead,  and  ordered 
her  to  be  taken  to  the  dead-house.  She  was  thrown  across  the  dead 
body  of  a  man,  and  all  through  that  dark  and  long  night  this  poor 
little  frightened  thing  was  in  the  dead-house  with  five  dead  bodies. 
In  the  morning  she  had  just  strength  enough  to  crawl  to  where  the 
others  were  taking  food,  and  then  she  said,  "Why  did  you  put  me  in 
that  dreadlul  place  ?  I  am  so  hungry,  give  me  some  food.*'  All  this 
time,  God  was  looking  after  this  lost  forlorn  lamb.  Is  He  not  the 
Father  of  the  futherless  ?  Bright  pure  angels  surround  His  throne 
with  love.  Yes  1  and  some  of  our  own  dear  ones  too.  Each  of  us 
as  we  look  at  the  empty  cradle,  as  we  miss  that  sweet  voice  that 
used  to  sound  like  music  to  us,  is  made  glad  with  the  thought  that 
Ihey  are  yonder  free  from  pain,  from  sin,  for  ever  with  the  Lord, 
He  guides  the  stars  in  their  courses ;  He  rules  the  hearts  of  kings 
and  forms  the  history  of  nations,  but  with  all  this  He  has  a  Father'a^ 
love,  a  Father's  care,  a  Father's  pity  for  the  orphan. 

Tfaii^  was  how  He  shpwed  His  pity.  He  put  it  into  the  hearts 
of  two  ladies  to  go  to  the  camp  one  day^  All  the  orphan^  weiB. 
placed  in  i^  row  before  them ;  and  they  selected  Xiechimee  and 
ti^elve  others,  StU^I  said,  '*  We  will  take  charge  of  these,"  and* 
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they  were  handed  over  to  their  care.  A  room  was  got  ready  in 
the  hoase  of  one  of  the  ladies,  and  the  next  day  the  thirteen 
orphans  were  brought  in  carts.  The  ladies  went  again  and  again 
OQ  their  kind  mission,  until  in  a  short  time  they  had  brought 
away  more  than  a  hundred  ;  and  so  the  Madras  Famine  Orphanage 
was  formed.  Others  were  glad  to  help  in  this  good  work.  For 
instance,  a  lady  in  England,  hearing  of  the  famine  orphans,  wrote 
and  offered  £-k  a  year  for  the  support  of  one  child.  A  nice,  quick 
little  child,  name  Sukanamah,  was  selected,  and  the  touching  story 
of  her  life  was  taken  down  from  her  own  lips,  and  sent  to  England 
for  the  information  of  the  lady^  and  in  the  hope  that  others,  hearing 
it,  might  send  help.  Poor  Sukanamah,  when  asked  to  say  how  she 
got  into  the  relief  camp,  burst  into  tears.  The  memory  was  so  bitter 
to  her,  that  she  could  only  speak  and  sob.  She  said  that  when  all 
the  food  in  her  village  had  been  eaten,  and  the  straw  used  as  thatch 
to  cover  the  houses  had  been  taken  off  to  feed  the  dying  cattle,  the 
people  went  out  into  the  fields  and  dug  for  the  roots  of  herbs  and 
grass  to  eat ;  that  then,  when  many  had  died  of  starvation,  and  of 
sickness  caused  by  the  food  they  were  obliged  to  eat,  they  heard  of 
the  relief  camp,  she  and  the  rest  of  the  family  started  in  their  weak 
condition  for  the  camp ;  that  on  the  way  her  fath'er  died  of  exhaus- 
tion, and  when  they  got  near,  her  brother  died  also,  so  that  only  she 
and  her  mother  and  a  baby-sister  reached  the  camp ;  that  here  they 
had  plenty  of  food,  but  it  was  too  late — first  the  baby  died  in  its 
mother's  lap,  and  then  the  mother  got  sick  and  died  too ;  so  that 
poor  little  Sukanamah  was  thus  left  alone  in  the  world,  until  she 
found  another  home  ;  and  it  is  indeed  a  home  for  her  and  her  sisters 
in  distress.  The  room  in  the  house  soon  became  too  small,  and  so  a 
nice  large  room  was  erected  in  the  compound.  The  sides  were  of 
mats  made  out  of  split  bamboos,  and  the  roof  was  covered  with 
palmyra  leaves.  It  stood,  a  large  building,  without  a  brick  or  stone 
or  nail  in  it  For  many  months  the  place  was  more  Uke  a  hospital 
than  a  happy  school.  A  doctor  saw  them  generally  twice  a  day. 
The  poor  little  things  were  so  thin  and  skinny— had  become  so  weak 
by  having  scarcely  any  food  for  months — that  they  were  constantly 
ailing.  Their  ribs  stood  out  frightfully,  and  many  of  them  looked 
like  skeletons  covered  with  skin  and  nothing  more.  All  this  suffering 
was  caused  by  a  dreadful  famine  which  visited  the  land. 

You  would  like  to  know  how  this  famine  was  caused.  Well,  in 
India,  the  rain  does  not  come  now  and  then  as  in  England,  but  it  is 
confined  te  one  reguliur  short  season,  so  that  for  nine  months  in  the 
year  there  are  very  few  showers;  these  are  not  enough  to  soften  the 
hard  soil  which  has  been  baked  by  the  hot  sun.  When  it  rains  at 
the  right  time,  it  comes  down  in  torrents,  and  the  water  flows  into 
ponds  or  lakes  which  are  called  tanks ;  and  this  water  is  used  for 
watering  the  land  in  the  dry  weather.  Now  in  Madras,  for  three 
years  running,  the  regular  rains  failed  almost  entirely,  so  that  rice 
and  other  grains  could  not  be  grown,  and  then  these  food-graine 
became-  very  scarce  and  y«j  dear.  But  not  only  so,  the  great  mass 
ol  pyepie  in  India  get  their  living  by  working  in  the  fields,  and  as 
there  was  no  rain,  there  was  no  cultivation,  so  that  the  people  could 
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not  earn  any  wages.  What  with  the  deamess  of  food,  and  the 
people  having  little  or  no  money  to  buy  with,  they  soon  became 
reduced  to  starvation.  Numbers  left  their  villages  and  went  into 
the  jungles  in  search  of  roots  and  leaves  and  seeds  and  grasses, 
which  did  not  nourish  them,  and  which  often  made  them  ill,  so  that 
sickness  was  added  to  starvation. 

At  last,  when  the  rains  failed  in  1876-7,  the  Government  opened 
relief  camps  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  where  the  poor  people  could 
find  food  and  clothing  and  shelter.  They  flocked  to  these  in  large 
numbers.  Thousands  came  in  only  to  die.  There  was  plenty  for 
them,  but  they  were  too  far  gone.  The  flame  of  life  flickered,  and 
then  went  out.  They  knew  nought  of  the  hope  of  heaven,  of  the 
love  of  Christ.  The  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  is  dark,  very 
dark  for  the  poor  heathen.  Many  of  them  think  that  death  only 
means  the  being  bom  again  as  one  of  the  lower  animals  if  they  have 
done  wronff  here.  They  need  the  Gospel  with  its  promises,  telling 
them  of  a  Saviour,  and  pointing  out  how  they  ought  to  live  and  how 
they  need  not  fear  to  die. 

The  huts  in  the  relief  camps  were  arranged  like  streets,  and  the 
crowds  that  thronged  the  streets  looked  like  dead  people  moving 
about.  The  silence  was  dreadful.  They  seemed  never  to  speak, 
never  to  laugh,  they  had  no  heart  left  in  them.  Different  kinds  of 
work  were  given  to  those  who  had  a  little  strength  left,  such  as 
keeping  the  place  clean,  nursing  the  sick,  burying  the  dead,  and 
cooking  the  food.  At  meals  they  were  arranged  on  the  ground  in 
rows,  and  plenty  of  rice  and  curry  was  served  out  to  each,  which 
very  soon  disappeared.  Besides  the  help  ^ven  by  Government,  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  and  the  Mansion  House  Committee  sent  out 
^800,000,  and  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts  raised  a  large  sum  for  the  same  purpose.  This 
Christian  charity,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  saved  many  thousands 
of  lives. 

For  a  long  time  they  remained  very  sickly,  and  required  the 
utmost  care.  No  mother  ever  looked  after  her  darling  children 
with  more  loving  care  than  did  the  lady  who  had  charge  of  these 
children  watch  over  and  nurse  and  train  them.  The  Orphanage  was 
placed  under  the  care  of  the  Ladies*  Association,  and  all  the  ladies 
on  the  Committee  at  Madras  took  great  interest  in  the  little  lambs,  so 
that  each  child,  instead  of  having  one  mother  to  cling  to,  had  six 
or  eight  mothers  ready  to  help  it.  Thus  oftentimes  does  God  take 
care  of  the  houseless,  the  homeless,  the  friendless.  The  natives  of 
India  are  spoken  of  as  black  people,  but  they  are  not  really  black. 
Some  are  as  fair  as  Spaniards,  whilst  most  are  reddish-brown  in 
colour.  Many  have  fine,  handsome  countenances,  whilst  the  children 
generally  are  really  very  pretty,  with  their  jet-black  hair,  their  large 
dark  sparkling  eyes,  and  their  teeth  as  white  as  ivory.  The  orphans 
were  very  docile  and  very  obedient,  and  there  was  no  more  trouble 
in  managing  a  hundred  of  them  than  there  would  be  in  managing 
two  romping,  English  children.  When  any  fault  was  committed, 
the  lady  had  only  to  look  grieved,  and  their  eyes  would  fill  with 
tears — the  feeling  that  they  had  caused  sorrow  was  punishment 
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enough.  At  first  they  were  very  grave.  They  would  sit  basking  in 
the  sun  with  their  heads  upon  their  knees,  or  they  would  gather  into 
groups  and  one  after  another  would  tell  her  own  sad,  sad  story, 
amidst  the  sobs  and  tears  of  the  listeners.  But  children  soon  forget 
their  sorrows.  They  often  smile  with  the  tears  yet  wet  upon  their 
cheeks.  And  so  with  the  orphans,  as  they  got  strong  so  they  got 
happier  ;  they  began  to  laugh  and  play,  and  used  to  have  great  fun 
among  themselves.  When  the  little  girls  at  the  camp  had  brothers 
these  were  brought  away  too,  so  that  the  families  might  not  be 
separated.  A  carpenter's  father  and  mother  died,  and  he  took  his 
two  brothers  and  little  sister  up  into  some  hills  in  search  of  food, 
right  into  the  very  place  where  tigers  and  elephants  prowl  about, 
and  where  a  certain  wild  tribe  called  Todas  live  in  funny  little  huts, 
to  get  into  which  you  must  crawl  on  hands  and  knees.  The 
carpenter  died,  and  a  gentleman  riding  past  saw  the  three  little 
children  crying  by  the  side  of  their  dead  brother.  He  had  the  body 
buried,  and  a  kind  lady  took  care  of  the  children,  and  when  they 
became  a  little  stronger  sent  them  down  to  the  Orphanage.  After 
being  there  for  some  time,  they,  with  other  boys,  were  sent  to  a 
Boys'  Orphanage  at  Nazareth  in  Tinnevelly,  where  there  are  about 
150  orphans.  The  boys  there  are  being  taught  to  till  the  ground, 
and  also  useful  trades,  such  as  weaving,  carpentering,  and  black- 
smith's work,  so  that  when  they  grow  up  they  may  be  able  to  get 
an  honest  living  for  themselves. 

Now  all  these  children  had  been  brought  up  as  heathen,  they 
worshipped  gods  made  of  wood  and  stone  and  brass.  They  had 
never  heard  pf  a  heavenly  Father,  of  a  loving  Jesus,  of  a  cleansing 
Spirit.  They  had  no  idea  of  a  Divine  Being  who  cared  for  and  loved 
them.  They  thought  that  their  gods  were  cruel,  and  always  ready 
to  injure  them  in  some  way.  They  were  always  afraid  of  them. 
Their  religion  was  a  religion  of  fear.  It  was  such  a  pleasure  to  teach 
them  Christ's  blessed  religion — the  religion  of  love — to  teach  them 
to  say  '*  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven,"  and  to  hear  them  all  say, 
as  with  one  voice,  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  their  own  language.  They 
were  very  carefully  prepared  for  Baptism,  and  often  were  taken  to 
that  Good  Shepherd  who  said,  "  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto 
me."  Poor  little  things,  through  what  scenes  had  they  marched 
before  they  reached  the  side  of  their  loving  Saviour  1  As  the  day  of 
baptism  came  on  many  of  them  grew  serious — some  would  come 
and  ask  if  they  might  do  such  and  such  things  after  they  were 
baptised  ;  the  elder  children  grew  kinder  towards  the  younger,  and 
seemed  like  little  mothers  to  them ;  and  the  whole  formed  a  very, 
very  happy  family.  Nearly  all  of  them  had  the  names  either  of 
gods  or  goddesses,  Lechimee  is  the  name  of  one,  and  it  was  quite  a 
hard  thing  to  find  pretty  Christian  names  for  them  all.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  choose  pretty  names  in  England,  to  call  a  little  child  Mary, 
or  Sarah,  or  Agnes,  but  in  that  country's  language  there  are  very 
few  Christian  names,  and  so  they  have  to  be  invented.  For  instance 
little  Lechimee  seemed  as  though  she  had  come  back  from  the  dead, 
and  so  her  name  was  changed  to  Jevamani,  which  means  "  the  living 
jewel."    Jevamani  never  got  over  the  effects  of  the  famine  j  she 
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remained  sickly  in  spite  of  all  the  kind  care  taken  of  her.  When  she 
had  been  in  the  Orphanage  about  three  years  she  caught  a  slight  cold 
which  settled  on  her  lungs,  and  she  passed  away  to  the  great  grief 
of  all  who  knew  her.  This  sweet  little  child  was  rightly  named. 
We  believe  that  she  is  still  Jevamani — the  living  jewel. 

At  last  the  great  day  arrived,  Whitsunday,  June  1st,  1879,  when 
all  were  solemnly  admitted  into  the  great  family  of  Obrist  by  the 
Sacrament  of  Baptism.  It  was  a  day  long  to  be  remembered,  and  a 
scene  which  will  not  be  easily  forgotten  by  those  who  witnessed  it, 
when  these  seventy-five  lambs  were  gathered  into  the  fold  of  the 
Good  Shepherd.  AH  had  been  carefully  prepared  and  instructed  ; 
those  above  eight  years  of  age  were  baptised  as  adults,  and  the  rest 
as  infants.  The  services  of  the  day  commenced  with  early  cele- 
bration in  English  at  St.  Thomas's  Church  ;  at  the  close  of  which 
Dr.  Strachan  asked  the  congregation  to  remain  for  the  Tamil  service. 
Nearly  every  one  did  so,  and  very  soon  the  church  was  filled ;  and  as 
European  and  native,  rich  and  poor  mingled  together,  we  realised 
strikingly  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  Church. 

"  Elect  from  every  nation. 
Yet  one  o'er  all  the  earth, 
Her  charter  of  salvation 

One  Lord,  One  Faith,  One  Birth.'' 

And  this  impression  became  more  vivid  as  we  remembered  the 
different  classes  to  which  those  to  be  baptised  belonged — Moham- 
medans, Dancing-girls,  Reddis,  Vellalars,  Shepherds,  Eomarars, 
Woddars,  Bhoyars,  Goldsmiths,  Weavers,  Basket-makers,  Fisher- 
men, Kavarars,  Pariahs,  &c.  The  children  marched  into  ohurch  in 
an  orderly  manner,  and  their  reverent  demeanour  throughout  the 
whole  service  wa&  very  striking.  Their  thoughts  had  been  for  weeks 
before  fixed  on  their  approaching  baptism  ;  the  elder  girls  especially 
seemed  to  realise  the  solemnity  of  the  step  they  were  taking.  At 
the  close  of  the  Baptismal  Service  two  appropriate  Christian  lyrics 
were  'sung,  which  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  Europeans  to 
retire.  A  celebration  in  Tamil  followed  at  which  there  were  eighty- 
seven  communicants,  and  this  concluded  a  very  impressive  service 
which  lasted  for  nearly  four  hours.  From  that  day  they  have  all 
been  carefully  trained  as  Christian  children ;  and,  free  n*om  care^ 
they  are  very  happy  in  their  new-found  home. 

The  Orphanage  had  not  been  opened  two  years  when  the  lady  in 
charge  bad  offers  of  marriage  for  two  of  the  orphans.  This  seems 
strange  to  English  people.  But  it  is  the  custom  in  India  for  the 
parents  to  make  all  the  arrangements  about  the  marriage  of  the 
children.  The  young  people  have  little  or  nothing  to  say  in  the 
matter  ;  and  it  is  really  remarkable  how  often  these  marriages  turn 
out  very  happily.  It  was  in  accordance  with  this  custom  that 
application  was  made  to  the  lady  in  charge.  She  thought  it  was 
only  right  that  the  young  women  should  have  at  any  rate  a  chance 
of  saying  something  about  their  own  marriage,  and  so  she  told  them 
of  the  proposals,  and  asked  them  whether  they  wished  to  be  married 
to  those  who  had  proposed  for  tb^m,    They  would  ftxpi^ss  no  wish, 
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no  opinion  in  the  matter,  and  merely  answered,  "  As  Amm&l  pleases  I " 
They  were  told  that  they  were  now  Christian  girls  ;  that  their  friends 
wished  them  to  be  very  happy  and  very  useful  in  their  future  lives, 
and  that  they  must  think  over  the  important  matter  and  ask  for 
divine  guidance.  Next  day  they  came  and  said  that  they  would  like 
to  be  married  to  the  bridegrooms  selected  for  them.  The  wedding- 
day  was  a  great  day  in  the  Orphanage.  The  brides  were  dressed  in 
white  and  looked  very  pretty ;  each  had  four  orphans  as  bridesmaids, 
and  all  the  others^  eighty-five  in  number,  were  dressed  in  white. 
The  marriage  dowry  consisted  of  two  gold  jewels  for  the  ears,  and 
two  silver  rings  for  the  toes.  The  church  was  crowded.  English 
ladies  of  the  highest  rank  mingled  with  the  natives  in  witnessing  the 
happy,  wedding  of  the  two  orphan  girls. 

It  has  been  asked,  What  will  become  of  these  children  when  they 
grow  up  ?  The  boys  are,  as  you  have  been  told,  learning  useful 
trades.  The  girls,  too,  learn  household  and  needlework,  so  as  to 
make  good  wives  for  Christian  men  in  their  own  rank  of  life.  And 
any  among  them  who  show  talent  for  teaching  will  be  trained  for 
schoolmistresses,  in  the  hope  that  they  in  their  turn  may  lead  other 
little  heathen  children  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  and  ever- 
lasting happiness  with  Him. 

No  more  need  be  said.  We  can  think  of  what  they  have  lost, 
and  of  what  they  have  found  by  the  famine.  We  can  trust  that 
loving  Father,  who  can  bring  so  much  joy  out  of  so  much  sorrow, 
and  we  can  pray  that  He  would  continue  to  bless  the  inmates  of  the 
Madras  Famine  Orphanage. 


SAHARA. 

By  the  Author  op  "  The  Old,  Old  Story." 

{Inserted  by  Permission,) 

•  The  earth  »haU  befitted  with  the  knMeUdge  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  <u  the  water*  cover 
«fc««ea."— Hab.  11.,  14. 

THIRSTING  for  the  boundless  ocean, 
Hear  the  great  Sahara  cry  I 
Soul  of  man,  it  is  the  echo 
Of  thy  want  and  its  supply. 

Once,  they  say,  the  deep  Atlantic 

0*er  the  Desert  used  to  flow  ; 
But  the  glory  has  departed 

From  Sahara,  long  ago. 

Nothing  but  the  saltness  lingereth 

In  the  dry  and  thirsty  land : 
Not  a  blade  of  grass  is  growing, 

Death's  dominion  to  withstand. 
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Seldom  had  a  haman  footstep 

Dared  the  region  to  explore ;  ' 

But  at  last  a  lonely  traveller 

Sought  the  desolated  shore. 

"  Surely,  surely,"  thus  he  pondered, 

"  Life  and  health  might  come  again, 
If  a  channel  could  be  opened 

To  connect  it  with  the  main. 

"  Surely  this  was  God's  intention. 

When  He  fixed  Creation's  plan  : 
To  perceive  it,  and  restore  it,  I 

Is  to  be  the  work  of  man.  I 

"  Now  that  I  at  last  perceive  it,  { 

Shall  I  leave  Sahara  dry, 

While  the  overflowing  ocean  i 

Has  a  plentiful  supply  ?  I 

*'  From  the  lethargy  of  ages 

If  we  could  at  last  awake, 
England's  ships  might  soon  be  floating 

On  the  sparkling  inland  lake. 

^'  England,  with  her  wealth  of  commerce 

Should  renew  the  desert  land ;  | 

And  the  wilderness  should  blossom, 

And  rejoice  on  every  hand. 

"  Yes,  and  far  beyond  Sahara 

England's  blessings  should  extend  : 
Who  can  tell,  when  we  begin  it, 

Where  the  glorious  work  will  end  ? 

"  Men  and  money  may  be  needed  ; 

Some  will  think  the  toil  is  vain  ; 
And  the  work  may  be  impeded. 

While  I  ask,  and  ask  again. 

*'  But  the  work  is  worth  the  venture  I 

I  will  make  it,  come  what  may : 
And  the  Desert  of  Sahara 

Shall  become  a  Sea  one  day  I  " 


Fellow-Christians  I  God  has  called  us 

To  a  nobler  enterprise : 
0  that  to  her  glorious  calling 

All  the  Church  of  Christ  would  rise  I 
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Not  as  solitary  soldiers 

Fighting  for  an  absent  king ; 
But  as  one  united  army, 

Pledged  to  venture — anything  ! 

Was  not  this  the  King's  commandment, 

When  His  banner  was  unfurled, 
*'  Go  ye  out,  and  Teach  All  Nations ; 

Preach  the  Gospel  to  the  world  "  ?  * 

Have  we  done  as  He  commanded  ? 

Have  we  used  the  two-edged  sword  ? 
0  deliver  us,  in  mercy. 

From  blood-guiltiness,  good  Lord  I 

Vainly  have  the  slaves  of  Satan 
Sought  deliverance  at  our  hands ; 

Eighteen  centuries  are  over. 
And  there  still  are  "  Heathen  Lands  I '' 

True  the  Church  is  waking,  slowly, 

From  the  sleep  of  ages  past ; 
Thankfully  we  feel  and  own  it, 

There  are  signs  of  life,  at  last. 

Go^  who  careth  for  the  heathen, 

Has  begun  to  make  us  c^ire  ; 
Rousing  us  from  selfish  slumber, 

To  a  life  of  earnest  prayer.  , 

In  the  peaceful  homes  of  England, 
We  have  dreamed  a  soothing  dream ; 

"  Christ  is  King  I  Lord,  Lord,  we  call  Him, 
Surely  things  are  what  they  seem  ? 

"  Christ  is  King  I  Church-bells  are  ringing ; 

Crowded  is  the  house  of  prayer ; 
Who  can  say  the  name  of  Jesus 

Is  not  preached  and  honoured,  there  ? 

"  Christ  is  King  !     Our  daily  service, 

All  our  many  means  of  grace. 
Well  attended — these  proclaim  it, 

He  is  honoured^  in  this  place. 

"  Christ  is  King  I  each  Sunday  morning, 

Kneeling  at  the  Holy  Feast, 
We  surrender  soul  and  body 

To  our  King— in  word,  at  least. 


*  St.  Matthew  zxviU.  18—20 ;  St.  Mark  xvi.  15,  20. 
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**  Christ  is  King  !    See  earnest  woflLers, 
Toiling  mom  and  noon  and  night, 

Seeking  out  the  poor  and  needy, 
Turning  darkness  into  light. 

*'  Chbist  is  King  I    Who  can  deny  it  ? 

See  the  Crown  upon  His  brow  I 
Honoured  is  our  Boyal  Master : 

Who  shall  call  us  traitors  now  ? 

"  Here  and  there,  His  loyal  subjects 
Send  forth — guch  as  they  can  sparer 

To  attempt  fresh  worlds  to  conquer, 
By  their  energy  and  prayer. 

"  Not  of  course,  in  royal  fashion  I 

Not  in  strong  united  bands : 
Not  ais  if  our  best  were  needed, 

Just  to  conquer  heathen  lands  1 

"  Would  not  that  be  waste  of  power 

More  than  we  can  well  afibra  ? 
Have  we  failed  to  do  our  duty  ? 

Have  we  sinned  against  the  Lord  ? 

**  Are  we  in  our  sad  divisions, 

In  the  weakness  we  confess, 
To  behold  God's  righteous  judgment 

On  the  Sin  of  Selfishness?'* 

Yes  ;  God  careth  for  the  heathen  ; 

His  they  are  ;  by  Him  were  made ; 
Though  the  Prince  of  Death  may  claim  them 

Christ  hath  all  their  ransom  paid. 

None  can  doubt  that  mto  is  fallen 

From  a  higher,  holier  state, 
Who  has  lived  among  the  heathen. 

Studying  man  degenerate. 

None  can  doubt  God's  loving  purpose 

To  restore  poor  fallen  man. 
Who  has  ever  pondered  deeply 

Over  His  reveal^  plan.* 

0  the  length  and  depth  unmeasured 

Of  the  Love  of  Jesus  Christ  I 
Has  it  not,  where'er  admitted 

For  the  need  of  man  sufficed  ? 


«  Genefllf  ill  16 ;  Epbeslant  ill.  2-11. 
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If  the  sin  be  done  away  with, 

And  the  barrier  broken  down, 
Why  not  add  these  heathen  nations 

To  onr  great  Redeemer's  crown  ? 

Give  the  knowledge  of  the  Saviour 

To  the  dry  and  thirsty  land  I 
Let  the  story  of  salvation 

Sweep  across  the  **  golden  sand  I  '* 

Earthly  hopes  may  prove  delusions, 

Earthly  schemes  an  empty  tale  ; 
But  the  plans  of  GoD  Almighty 

Never  have  been  known  to  fail. 

Yet  He  seeks,  as  fellow- workers, 
Those  whom  He  has  made  His  own 

By  a  closer  tie — adoption. 
Not  creation's  bonds  alone. 


0  Thou  patient,  loving  Spirit, 
Come  Thyself,  the  cause  to  plead  ! 

Tell  it  out,  in  this  our  England, 
That  the  Lord  is  King  indeed  I 


A  PLEA  FOR  MISSIONART  WORKING  PARTIES. 

THE  assembling,  from  time  to  time,  of  a  number  of  people,  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  what  is  commonly  known  as  a  Mis- 
sionary Working  Party,  is  a  good  custom  which  is  rapidly  becoming 
more  frequent  amongst  us ;  at  the  same  time  that  disparaging 
remarks,  and  sometimes  violent  objections,  are  more  and  more  a 
subject  of  ordinary  conversation.  The  one  is  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  other,  for  what  good  work  was  ever  attempted  in  this  world 
without  evil  being  spoken  of  it?  But  in  this  dase,  methinks,  it 
might  be  well  to  try  and  answer,  for  once,  some  of  the  objections 
raised. 

First,  let  us  consider  what  is  the  intention  of  these  working 
parties.  They  are  usually  formed  in  a  parish,  or  amongst  some  set 
of  friends  to  work  for  either  a  Special  Mission,  to  whose  cause  all 
are  pledged,  or  to  work  for  a  general  collection,  to  be  disposed  of  at 
the  discretion  of  whoever  is  th^  mftUftger.    Sometimes  thQ  work  It 
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clothing,  intended  for  native  schools;  sometimes  it  is  European 
garments^  made  to  be  sold  abroad  ;  and  often  a  higher  branch  of 
work  is  carried  on,  that  of  church  furniture  and  altar  linen.  Some- 
times the  work  done  is  sold  at  home,  and  the  proceeds  sent  to  what^ 
ever  Mission  is  to  be  helped.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  members 
of  a  working  party  at  home  are  really  people  who  link  themselves 
definitely  with  those  of  our  brethren  and  sisters  who  have  been 
called  to  work  for  our  dear  Lord  in  foreign  countries.  They  are 
gone  to  fight  the  battle — we  at  home  must  supply  their  means  of 
warfare.  Thus  a  working  party  stands  confessed  a  Missionary 
work,  a  religious  duty  undertaken.  And  let  me  say  that,  only  as  the 
work  is  regarded  as  a  religious  one,  and  carried  on  as  an  effort,  how- 
ever small,  to  advance  the  Kingdom  of  Christ — only  so  will  the 
party  be  a  success,  and  the  work  undertaken  be  properly  done. 

One  of  the  most  common  objections  urged  is  "  that  nothing  is  ever 
done  that  is  of  use  out  there,"  "there''  being  delightfully  vague, 
meaning  any  place  out  of  England.  But,  if  we  question  those  who 
make  such  remarks,  nine  out  of  ten  people  cannot  tell  you  why  they 
are  of  no  use,  or  what  would  be  suitable  if  they  controlled  the  matter. 
It  is  a  melancholy  truth  that,  not  so  many  years  ago,  most  unsuitable 
articles  were  sent  abroad.  An  idea  arose  that  **  clothing  was 
required,"  and,  so  long  as  clothing  went,  it  did  not  matter  whether 
heavy  woollen  goods  went  to  Africa,  dr  muslin  to  the  icy  North. 
Then  followed  a  more  mischievous  idea  still,  a  craze  for  native 
garments  came  in.  And  the  less  said  the  better  as  to  the  wonderful 
and  wholly  useless  garments  which  the  imagination  of  well-meaning 
people  led  them  to  inflict  upon  the  unhappy  natives.  But  all  this  is 
changed  now,  and  it  is  only  wilful  ignorance  and  stupidity  that 
prevents  any  one  from  learning  what  is  really  useful  at  any  mission 
station,  no  matter  in  what  part  of  the  world  it  be. 

Another  common  objection  is,  that  a  working  party  becomes  such  a 
hotbed  for  scandal.  Now  this  very  serious  charge  is  one  that  surely 
does  not  apply  really  necessarily  to  such  a  party  ?  Cannot  from  twenty 
to  thirty  English  ladies  meeting  for  an  avowed  religious  work,  pass 
three  hours  together  without  falling  into  that  particular  sin  ?  Surely 
such  ought  not  to  be  the  case,  and,  observe,  it  is  those  vf)\o  do  riot  wish 
to  join  who  bring  this  accusation,  not  those  who  are  present.  Alas  ! 
our  evil  hearts  do  most  easily  betray  us  when  engaged  in  some  good 
work ;  but,  if  such  a  charge  coula  be  proved  true  occasionally,  is 
conversation  there  always  worse  than  that  carried  on  daily  in  our 
visits  and  intercourse  with  one  another  ?  Oh  I  ray  Christian  sisters, 
look  to  this  yourselves,  and  let  not  a  really  powerful  means  t)f  doing;* 
good  be  marred  by  such  an  evil  report.  It  is  a  matter  which  each 
individual  has  in  her  own  power  to  control. 

And  now  comes  the  question :  "  Is  it  of  real  use  to  Foreign 
Missions  to  do  such  work  and  send  it  abroad  ?  "  Most  assuredly  is 
it  a  most  valuable  help,  supposing  the  work  sent  to  be  well  done^  and 
of  a  suitable  nature  for  the  place  to  which  it  is  sent  Those  who  are 
accustomed  to  read  the  Quarterly  Eeports  of  the  Bloemfontein 
Association,  will  be  familiar  with  tne  repeated  thanks  sent  for  such 
aid.    The  Reports  of  the  Ladies'  Association  of  the  S.P.G.  furnish 
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many  more,  from  various  parts  of  the  world.  From  Madagascar. 
Japan,  all  parts  of  India,  and  South  Africa;  the  same  tale  is  repeated. 
Of  course  the  wants  are  very  varied,  but  in  the  main  the  practice  is 
the  same.  A  box  is  sent  to  the  Missionary,  and  at  his  discretion  the 
contents  are  disposed  of.  Even  where  native  clothing  is  sent  out, 
or,  to  speak  corectly,  clothing  for  natives,  it  is  rarely  given  away. 
The  natives  willingly  pay  whatever  the  Missionary  thinks  fit  to  ask 
them.  All  over  South  Africa,  at  any  station,  European  clothing 
finds  a  ready  sale,  and  thus  important  aid  can  be  given  towards  the 
expenses  of  building  and  maintaining  churches  and  schools. 

But  these  gifts  have  a  far  higher  value,  when  they  reach  their  desti- 
nation, than  the  mere  question  of  £  s.  d.,  important  as  that  is.  The 
pleasure  given  to  the  recipient  is  one  that  cannot  be  imagined  by  those 
remaining  at  home.  To  our  Missionaries  and  their  families,  away  from 
all  the  pleasures  of  home,  foregoing,  as  unattainable  luxuries,  comforts 
thought  indispensable  in  England,  working  constantly,  leading  lives 
of  anxiety  and  toil — a  gift  of  this  kind  cheers  on  and  brightens  the 
life  in  a  way  we  cannot  understand.  It  is  so  refreshing  to  see  pretty 
and  new  things,  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  old  country,  so  dear  to 
her  absent  sons  and  daughters,  that  did  those  at  home  really  appreciate 
this  feeling,  it  would  stimulate  double  the  numbers  to  give  their 
help.  It  is  so  blessed  a  thing  to  feel  the  sympathy  with  those  abroad 
that  the  sending  these  boxes  express.  How  often,  when  worn  out 
by  diflSculties,  longing  for  converse  witli  dear  ones  far  away,  is  the 
Missionary's  heart  cheered  by  the  remembrance  that  those  at  home 
remember  him,  and  if  there  is  some  special  set  of  friends  connected 
with  his  Mission,  he  can  then  depend  on  their  prayers  being  offered 
for  him.  Tliis  is  no  flight  of  enthusiasm  or  imagination.  The 
writer  is  giving  personal  experience,  and  knows  too  well  how 
universal  is  the  feeling  in  such  matters  amongst  all  who  are 
labouring  abroad.  Thank  God,  England  is,  slowly  enough,  but  still 
»«,  awakening  to  the  great  idea  that  it  is  our  best  men,  our  well- 
educated  men,  that  must  take  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen.  These  are 
the  men  who,  by  God's  blessing,  are  most  helpful  when  they  do  go 
out.  But  when  these  men  and  their  families  obey  the  call,  and  go, 
think  you  that  they  leave  behind  all  love  for  the  refinements  of  home, 
the  enjoyments*  of  a  new  book,  a  new  piece  of  music,  &c.  Such 
things  are  a  rest  to  the  mind  of  the  Missionary,  who,  perhaps,  except 
his  own  belongings,  may  not  have  a  friend  within  fifty  miles.  How 
easy  it  would  be  for  a  working  party,  when  sending  their  work  to 
any  special  place,  to  add  one  or  two  such  gifks.  I  believe  all  would 
be  willing  if  the  matter  was  thought  about. 

Surely,  if  we  really  considered  the  importance  of  the  whole 
matter— the  heart-stirring  appeals  for  help  that  we  constantly  hear 
in  our  churches,  for  those  who  are  giving  their  lives,  that  they  may 
preach  Christ  to  the  heathen — we  should  not  grudge  a  little  of  our 
time  and  our  substance,  nay,  we  should  welcome  an  opportunity 
of  helping  on  this  great  and  glorious  work.  Is  one  afternoon  a 
month  too  much  to  ask  to  be  spent  in  this  way  ?  I  have  heard  the 
remark  made,  "  Oh  I  have  a  shilling,  and  welcome,  but  don't  ask  me 
to  sit  still  and  workjwo  hours."     Is  this  the  way  God's  work  is  to 
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be  done  ?  Granted,  there  are  many  disagreeafoles.  The  woi'k  is  a 
kind  we  do  not  like ;  the  meeting  is  not  at  a  house  we  care  to  go  to ; 
last  time  we  had  to  sit  by  some  one  we  did  not  like ;  these,  and 
twenty  more  such  excuses  may  keep  us  away ;  but  will  these 
excuses  avail  us,  in  the  si^ht  of  God,  for  neglect  of  this  little  share 
of  Missionary  work?  There  are  those  whose  duties  keep  them 
away.  Let  them  help  by  giving  a  little  to  enable  the  others  to  work. 
But,  if  we  have  joined  a  working  party,  let  us  do  it  heartily.  Let 
us  attend  regularly,  working  our  very  best,  ever  remembering  that 
we  work  as  members  of  the  Church  of  Him  Who  gave  the  parting 
words,  '*  Go,  teach  all  nations." 

M.  W. 
Whitsuntide,  1882. 


NOTICE  TO  WORKING  PARTIES. 

THE  meetings  of  the  Committee  and  Sub-Committees  being 
suspended  in  August  and  September,  ladies  are  recommended 
to  avoid  sending  up  their  parcels  at  tliat  time,  although  of  course 
every  care  will  be  taken  at  the  Office  of  those  received. 

We  again  take  the  opportunity  of  remarking  upon  the  growing 
habit  of  ladies  sending  up  parcels  and  boxes  mtkout  putting  their^ 
names  or  addresses  outside,  as  they  are  particularly  requested  to  do  in 
our  Paper  No.  2.  Much  inconvenience  is  occasioned  by  this  omis- 
Eion,  and  much  unnecessary  delay  in  identification,  and  the  frequency 
of  it  would  (even  if  there  were  no  other  reason)  effectually  prevent 
the  immediate  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  parcels.  May  we 
also  remind  the  ladies  managing  the  Working  Parties  of  the  great 
advantage  and  convenience  of  a  letter  being  sent  by  post,  when  a 
parcel  has  been  despatched,  to  apprise  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 
fact,  and  enclosing  a  list,  and  if  the  articles  are  for  sale,  a  complete 
priced  and  cast  up  list  of  the  contents. 

We  would  also  suggest  that  birds,  or  any  kinds  of  feather  or  fur 
trimmings  are  very  unsuitable  for  sending  out  to  hot  countnos. 
Illuminated  or  picture  cards  are  not  of  any  use  if  they  are  torn,  or 
are  not  clean  and  fresh* 

Kind  compliance  with  the  above  requests  and  wgffuHoiu  wilf  greatly, 
oblige,  and  save  much  unnecessary  trouble. 
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CLOTHING  FOB  KOLAPORE. 


MISS  SHEPERD  would  be  very  glad  to  receive  and  dispose  of  a 
box  of  clothing,  Ac.  for  the  benefit  of  the  Zenana  Mission  at 
Kolappre,  and  gives  a  few  suggestions  respecting  the  articles  most 
likely  to  obtain  a  ready  sale  at  this  station.  A  box  will  probably  be 
sent  out  before  the  end  of  the  year  for  which  contributions  are 
invited. 

Miss  Sheperd  writes  : — 

"  I  will  now  give  a  list  of  articles  which  would  probably  sell  well 
at  this  station — ^the  things  ought  not  to  cost  more  than  the  prices 
marked,  as  we  might  not  be  able  to  get  more  than  double  that  price, 
and  carriage.  The  dresses,  hats,  and  pinafores  should  be  nice  and 
fashionable,  for  patterns,  or  the  ladies  will  not  buy  them ;  they  need 
not  be  expensive.  The  toys  should  be  the  same  that  ladies'  children 
have  at  home.  A  lady  at  Belgaum,  the  next  military  station  to  this 
and  a  large  one,  has  offered  to  sell  things  there  for  our  mission. 

Muslin  stamped  with  patterns  of  edging  and  insertion  for  under- 
clothes, the  same  as  used  at  home.  Cotton  and  needles  for  muslin, 
as  much  as  can  be  sent,  needed  for  school-girls  to  learn  to  work  on. 
Hats,  very  cheap  straw,  but  fashionably  trimmed.  Hats  for  children 
from  two  to  five  years.  Dresses  for  little  girls,  two  to  five,  prices 
from  58.  to  10«.  Suits  for  little  boys,  two  to  four  years,  about  10s. 
Pretty  washing  dresses  for  ladies,  about  10s.  Evening  dresses,  net, 
black,  lOa.  to  £1.  Mittens,  and  any  other  fashionable  little  things 
for  ladies.  Sponges  Is.  each.  Nail-brushes.  Dolls  6d.  and  la. 
Boxes  of  toys  6c2.  and  U.  each.  Trumpets  6d.  and  Is.  Dolls  might 
be  dressed  by  young  ladies  in  England.  Picture  books  6d,  and  Is. 
each. 


Miss  F.  Pattkson,  organizing  correspondent  of  the  Ladies' 
Association  will  visit  the  Lake  Country  in  August  and  is  expected  tp 
address  meetings  at  Windermere  on  the  10th  of  that  month,  at 
Ambleside  on  t£e  11th,  Grange-over-Sands  on  the  14th,  Barrow  on 
16th,  Barrow-in-Furness  on  the  17th  and  18,  Millom  on  the  21st,  and 
probably  at  Whitehaven  on  the  22nd. 
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NOTICES. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  AND  DONATIONS. 


JusK,  1882. 

lindislknie,  by  Miss  Cooke  . 
8iidbfiiT7,  by  Mrs.  F.  Chapman. 
Stoorport,  by  Mis.  Moora...  . 
By  Mrs.  Hutchinson  ...    ^    . 

By  Mrs.  Rogers    ~.    . 

Prestbory.  byMrs.  Herford    . 
Brightling.  by  Mrs.  Stone... 
Bharow,  by  Mrs.  Powell    ...    . 
Bath,  by  Mrs.  Winwood    ^    . 
Cambridge,  by  Mrs.  Swainson  . 

Mrs.  B.L.  Hicks 

Mrs.  Clabon  ...    .-    

Richmond,  by  Miss  Jowitt 

By  Miss  Gibbons 

Pntney,  by  Miss  Hnghes   ... 
St.  Mary  Abbots,  Kensington  < 

Mrs.  Johnson 

ByMrs.  Ansten    ...    —    ... 

Upper  Tooting      ... 

Mis.  HaslehuTst   


£   ».  d. 


12 

..  11  0 
»  28  7 
12 
..6  0 
^  3 '15 
..11 
..8  5 
^  9  t 
..5    4 

2 

5 
..  9  14 
..8  0 
..  7  12 
..  3  IS 
..10 
..  13  18 
..  16  14  10 

5    0 


Liverpool,  by  Ifias  L.  Ashton...  31 
By  Mrs.  Rawson  ............    2 

Miss  Bushby,  and  Hon.  Eleanor 
Pennant     ...    ............    4 

Miss  Tnmer  ...    .~    ...    ...    ...    6 

Mis.  Wyatt     - ...    1 

By  Miss  A.  Bndgett    3 

Godmanchester,  by  Miss  Bevan.    0 
Beenham,  by  Miss  Boshnell    ^    4 
Winkfield,  by  Mrs.  Danbeny   ... 
Chester,  by  Miss  A.  Birley       ...  28 
Mrs.  H.  Trower    ...    ...    -.    ...    1 

Orange-over-Sands      ^    17 

Misses  Toppin       4 

Upper  Clapton      ...    ...    13 

MissKirwin  ...    ...    ... 

Mrs.  Lawrence 


a.  d, 
5  9 
3    0 


£255  14    5 


PARCELS  OF  WORE  AND  CHEiOTHING. 

Received  up  to  July  8^A. 

Cheltenham  Association,  by  Mrs.  Rowley  Lloyd.  Welshpool  Association,  by  Mrs. 
Hill.  Llandaff  Association,  by  Miss  Ollivant.  Sedbergh  Association,  by  Miss  Piatt. 
Kensington  Association,  by  Mrs.  W.  T.  BnBock.  Bt  Margaret's  See  Association,  by 
Miss  Beaumont.  Winkfield  Association,  by  Mrs.  Danbeny.  Holy  Trinity  Brompton 
Association,  by  Mrs.  Pearson.  St.  Martin's  York  Association,  by  Miss  Croft.  Harpen- 
den  Association,  by  Mrs.  Vaughan.  Potteme  Working  Party,  by  Mrs.  Fisher.  Riding 
Mill  Association,  by  Mrs.  McAUum.  Fenny  Compton  Working  Party,  by  Mrs.  Hicks. 
St.  Nicholas  Cork  Working  Party,  by  Mrs.  Langley.  St.  Mary's  Carlisle  Association, 
by  Mrs.  Prescott.  Blurton  Association,  by  Mrs.  Hntchinson.  Ramsgate  Association, 
by  Miss  Cotton.  Beenham  Association,  by  Miss  BushnelL  Onildford  Working  Party, 
by  Miss  F.  Keymer.  South  Clevedon  Association,  by  Mrs.  Considine.  Bath  Association, 
by  Mrs.  Winwood.  Miss  Phillimore,  London.  Clapham  Association,  by  Miss  F.  Pen- 
nington. St.  George's  Hanover  Square,  Association,  by  Mrs.  Capel  Cure.  Clifton 
Association,  by  Miss  Shuttleworth.  Faversham  Association,  by  Mrs.  Girand.  Hnlme 
Association,  by  Mrs.  Woodhouoe.  Sutton  Working  Party,  by  Miss  Lufkin  and  Miss 
Bawtree.  Ecclesfleld  Association,  by  Miss  Smith.  Sibbertofh  Working  Party,  by  Miss 
R.  Berkeley.  Richmond  Association,  by  Miss  Peurhjm.  Wellington  Worldng  Party, 
by  Mrs.  Pulman.  Calne  Working  Party,  by  Mrs.  Murray,  ueighington  Working 
Party,  by  Mrs.  Chevallier.  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields  Association,  by  Mrs.  Humphry. 
Miss  Turner,  St.  Mary's  Battersea.    Miss  Ruck  Keene. 


All  Letters  on  the  business  of  the  Ladies'  Association  (whether  containing  re- 
mittances or  not)  should  be  addressed  to  the  "  Honorary  Secretary,  Ladies'  AsMcia- 
tlon,  8.F.G.,  19,  Delahay  Street,  Westminster,  London,  S.W." 


All  communications  intended  for  insertion  in  the  .Magazine  should  be  sent  to 
Miss  L.  Bullock,  20,  Blandford  Square,  London,  K.W.,  by  the  10th  of  the  month. 


The  Publishers  unll  supply  one  copy  monthly  post  free  for  Is.  6d.  a  year, 

two  for  28,  ad,  a  year.     Twelve  copies  of  any  single  number  unll  be  sent 

post  free  for  Is. 

The  First  Volume  may  now  be  had^  boumd  in  cloth,  for  Is.  Hd. 
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**The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  to  a  grain  of  mustard  seed, 
which  a  man  took,  and  sowed  in  his  field  :  which  indeed  is 
the  least  of  all  seeds  :  but  when  it  is  grown,  it  is  the 
greatest  among  herbs,  and  becometh  a  tree,  so  that  the 
birds  of  the  air  come  and  lodge  in  the  branches  thereof." 

—St.  Matthew  xiii.  31,  32, 


SOWING  THE  SSBD  AT  DAPOLI. 

the  south  of  tho  city  of  Bombay  a  long  and  "narrow  strip 
of  land  called  the  Konkan  lies  between  the  range  of  the 
Western  Ghauts  and  the  sea.  Dapol[,  the  principal  town 
in  this  district,  is  a  military  station  ;  the  climate  is  beauti- 
ful and  the  water  excellent,  so  that  it  is  considered  quite  a  sanatorium, 
and  retired  officers  frequently  take  up  their  residence  there.  The 
church,  which  is  about  fifty  years  old,  is  said  to  be  more  like  an 
English  church  than  most  in  this  country,  aud  its  square  tower  is 
unique  in  the  south  of  the  diocese.  There  has  been  a  chaplain  here 
for  many  years,  but  no  Missionary  until  1878,  when  the  Kev.  A. 
Gadney  was  transferred  by  the  S.P.G.  from  Bombay,  and  very  soon 
found  thfs  new  Mission  Station  a  promising  field  of  labour. 

Mrs.  Gadnky's  indefatigable  labours  in  the  Zenana  Mission  at 
Bombay,  which  she  joined  as  Miss  Graves  in  1873,  have  been  fre- 
quently recorded  in  the  reports  and  leaflets  of  the  Ladios'  Association. 
It  will  therefore  be  readily  imagined  how  earnestly  and  energetically 
she  applied  herself  to  the  task  of  raising  the  women  of  this  secluded 
and  hitherto  almost  unvisited  part  of  India.  The  difficulties  and 
discouragements  she  at  first  met  with  may  be  gathered  from  hei* 
earlier  letters. 

Writing  in  April,  1878,  Mrs.  Gadney  thus  describes  her  journey  to' 
Dapoli  and  first  impressions  of  the  country  : — 

*^  The  little  child  Mr.  Somerset  had  promised  to  provide  for  died 
after  a  long  illness  a  few  days  before  I  left  Bombay  op  the  17th  oB 
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February.  She  had  been  very  well  up  to  the  time  of  beginning  to 
cut  her  teeth,  then  she  began  to  ^decline.  We  gave  her  all  loving 
care  and  nourishment,  but  it  was  of  no  avail.  She  died  on  a  Sunday 
morning  just  after  taking  her  morning's  milk,  as  quietly  as  though 
she  had  fallen  asleep,  and  was  buried  the  same  afternoon  in  the 
cemetery  not  far  from  my  own  little  son.  The  day  little  Erupa  died, 
my  baby  was  so  ill  I  thought  he  would  not  live ;  he  had  had  whooping- 
cough  since  before  Christmas,  and  had  become  very  weak.  I  feare<J 
he  was  sinking^so  on  the  fifth  day  after  Krupa  died,  without  waiting 
for  my  husband,  Ftook  my  baby  and  the  girl  orphans  whom  I  could 
not  leave  behind  me,  and  came  away  from  Bombay  to  our  new  home 
which  I  had  never  seen.  It  is  a  sea  voyage  of  about  twelve  hour?, 
from  Bombay.  The  poor  giris  and  the  tiniest  of  the  boys  whom  I  had 
also  brought  with  me  were  very  sea-sick  every  one,  my  Ayah  had 
been  left  behind  to  pack  all  my  things,  and  my  poor  sick  baby  hung 
on  my  neck  all  day — such  a  long  twelve  hours  it  seemed.  When  we 
arrived  at  the  landing-place,  Humee,  there  was  only  one  room 
vacant  in  the  travellers'  bungalow ;  into  that  we  squeezed,  all  of  us, 
and  the  tired-out  girls  made  some  tea  for  themselves  and  me.  Our 
house  in  Dapoli  was  not  yet  vacant,  and  I  thought  we  should  have 
to  stay  at  Humee  for  some  days,  but  fortunately  a  lady  living  in 
Dapoli  had  come  down  to  Humee  to  go  to  Bombay,  and  she  invited 
me  to  go  to  Dapoli  in  her  tonga  the  next  morning,  and  to  stay  at  her 
house  until  our  own  was  ready.  You  may  imagine  how  thankfully 
I  accepted  this  kind  offer ;  and  at  four  o'clock  the  next  morning  I  set 
off  with  my  baby  and  one  of  the  girls  in  the  tonga,  and  the  other 
girls  followed  in  bullock  carts.  I  reached  Dapoli  by  breakfast  time, 
and  the  girls  came  straggling  in  some  hours  afterwards,  the  bullocks 
climbed  so  slowly  up  the  nine  miles  of  steep  mountain  road.  My 
baby  was  very  ill  for  some  time  ;  now  I  am  thankful  to  say  the  pure 
air  and  country  life  have  partially  restored  him. 

"  I  have  little  to  tell  you  of  new  work  begun  ;  for  the  last  four 
months  I  have  taken  the  whole  charge  and  teaching  of  the  girls  upon 
myself,  and  it  is  heavy  work.  This  month  I  have  promoted  Nero, 
the  first  of  our  orphans,  to  be  a  teacher  under  me  of  the  little  ones, 
and  I  am  giWng  her  a  small  salary  to  encourage  her.  She  is  nearly 
ten  now,  and  is  a  very  good  giri  and  a  great  help  to  me  ;  she  is  not 
clever  in  book-leaming,  but  is  a  very  painstaking  and  conscientious 
teacher,  and  a  beautiful  plain  and  fancy  worker.  We  have  asked 
Mr.  Somerset  to  take  instead  of  Krupa,  a  little  girl  named  Bhngee, 
about  five  years  old,  also  entirely  without  friends.  She  is  not  yet 
baptized.  The  benevolent  house-surgeon  of  the  Jamsetjee  Jeejeebhoy 
Hospital  sent  to  tell  me  that  the  parents  of  this  little  girl  had  both 
died  in  the  hospital  from  disease  produced  by  famine.  So  we  went 
at  once  to  see,  and  found  the  two  little  girls  stretched  on  a  bed,'tho 
younger  one  about  three  years  old  quite  naked,  but  Bhagee  had  a  b  t 
of  rag  tied  round  her.  The  little  one  though  emaciated  was  pretty 
well,  but  Bhagee  was  very  weak  and  feverish,  and  could  not  walk. 
She  is  now  recovered  and  beginning  to  learn  lessons.  She  was  liko 
some  poor  little  frightened  animal  at  first,  when  we  brought  her 
from  the  hospital  j  the  whole  way  she  cried  "An,  an,  ahn"  (Mother, 
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Mother).  For  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Mftrsden  we  have  selected  another 
Uttle  orphan  named  Mahalee,  as  yet  unhaptized. 

"  As  I  have  said  before,  as  regards  Dapoli  I  have  little  to  tell  of 
new  work  begun,  but  I  could  say  much  of  work  to  be  done :  a  per- 
fect nest  of  native  villages  clustering  close  around — villages  where 
there  is  not  a  single  Christian — villages  generally  with  each  its 
€k)vemment  Boys'  School,  but  not  one  single  Girls*  School.  In  the 
eamp  at  Dapoli,  where  we  live,  the  Government  Boys'  School  con- 
tains ^75  boys,  while  not  one  girl  attends  school.  I  drove  to  a  vtUage 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  away,  the  other  day,  and  walked  through  it. 
My  baby  held  out  his  hands  to  a  group  oif  women  sitting  at  their 
door  with  their  children.  This  made  them  laugh  and  salaam,  and 
we  soon  got  into  conversation.  I  heard  some  little  boys  read  who 
hiad  just  eome  in  from  school,  and  I  asked  where  the  girls'  school 
was.  They  all  said  *  There  is  none,'  but  one  woman  added,  *if 
there  was  a  school  some  of  us  would  send  our  girls.*  They  asked 
me  to  come  again,  but  it  is  the  hot  season  now,  and  we  have  as  yet 
DO  convej'anoe  of  our  own,  and  I  am  not  strong  enough  to  walk  so 
far.  When  the  weather  is  better  there  is  a  great  field  for  work,  and 
I  must  well  consider  what  we  can  do  here ;  but  we  shall  want  teachers 
before  I  can  do  any  fixed  and  regular  work  outside  the  Orphanage. 
Although  no  longer  in  Bombay,  we  are  in  iJie  presidency,  and  my 
work  mast  always  be,  so  long  as  I  am  here,  among  the  women  of 
this  country.  To  improve  their  understandings,  ameliorate  their 
condition,  and  lead  them,  if  it  may  be  granted  to  me,  into  the  fold  of 
our  holy  religion,  will  ever  be  my  endeavour.  I  have  not  now  the 
difficulty  of  language  to  overcome,  and  I  should  indeed  be  only  a 
hireling  if  I  now  deserted  the  work  which  the  Ladies*  Association 
first  enabled  me  to  undertake.'* 

Six  months  later  Mrs.  Gadney  was  able  to  report  some  beginnings 
of  work: — 

"  You  will  like  to  hear  a  little  more  about  our  work  here,  though 
the  state  of  the  weather  has  prevented  our  doing  anything  very 
regularly  yet.  We  have  had  already  130  inches  of  rain,  and  the 
roads  are  made  beyond  description  bad  by  the  violence  of  the  rain, 
but  it  will  soon  be  over  now.  In  the  meantime,  whenever  it  has 
been  a  little  fine  we  have  been  getting  about,  trying  to  make  acquaint- 
ance in  the  various  villages  around,  to  prepare  them  for  more 
regnlttr  preaching  and  visitations  when  the  weather  will  permit  us 
to  make  them.  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  some  little  heathen 
girls  come  to  school  every  day — only  a  few  it  is  true,  but  it  is  a 
beginning.  They  are  of  respectable  parentage,  and  come  to  school 
very  neat  and  clean.  Some  big  boys  had  before  begged  so  hard 
to  .be  admitted  to  the  Orphan  Boys*  School  that  my  husband 
ecmsented,  and  very  soon  there  was  a  request  that  the  little 
aisters  might  come  too,  to  my  side  of  the  house.  They  have  come 
in  tuch  weather  too,  with  a  stream  (or  rather  a  wide  rushing  river) 
to  cross,  and  no  bridge;  but  the  brothers  cany  them  over, 
aAthoagh  one  girl  must  be  eleven  or  twelve  years  old.  A  school  is 
a  great  help  towards  making  acquaintances.  We  have  been  from 
Tillage  to  village,  trying  to  get  people  to  talk  and  listen  to  us,  and 
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sometime^s  having  people  actually  running  away  from  fear  while  we 
are  speaking  to  them ;  but  when  we  went  to  the  village  where  the 
little  girls  livB  we  found  a  pleasant  welcome,  and  on  leaving  after  a 
long  talk  I  once  more  heard  the  old  Bombay  invitation  '  Yet  za,*- 
^  Continue  to  visit  us/  or  perhaps  the  Biblical  expression  will  ' 
translate  jt  better,  '  Gome  in  and  out  among  us.'  Generally  there 
is  no  desire  for  female  education  in  any  Way,  but  it  is  "because  the 
poor  women  do  not  know  anything  about  it,  and  the  tnen  keep  them 
back.  There  is  a  Brahmin,  however,  who  lives  in  a  village  at  some 
distance  from  here,  who  comes  often  to  see  my  husband,  and  ho 
had  asked  me  several  times  to  come  to  his  village  and  see  the  women, 
but  our  tonga  as  yet  has  no  cover,  and  the  weather  prevented  me. 
However,  last  week  there  was  a  line  evening,  and  we  were  just 
starting  when  our  friend  the  Brahmin  appeared  ;  we  told  him  we  were 
coming  to  see  him,  and  asked  him  to  take  a  seat  in  the  tonga,  which 
he  did.  He  said,  '  You  had  better  take  a  servant.'  I  did  not  see  the 
use  of  this,  but  gave  way,  and  it  was  fortunate  we  did  take  him,  for 
in  crossing  the  second  river  one  wheel  of  the  tonga  sank  up  to  the 
axle  in  mud,  and  I  thought  we  should  be  turned  over  into  the  stream, 
but  our  servant  jumped  into  the  water  and  lifted  the  wheel.  When 
we  got  near  the  village  there  was  no  road  any  furtlier,  and  the  tonga 
had  to  stop,  and  we  walked  over  some  fields  to  the  village,  w^hen  to 
my  dismay  another  stream  appeared  without  bridge  or  stepping 
stones.  Again  our  servant  waded  through  the  water,  ran  to  the 
Brahmin's  house  and  fetched  a  chair,  and  two*  men  carried  me'  Over 
in  this,  and  my  husband  afterwards.  At  first  I  could  not  get  to  talk 
nicely  to  the  women,  because  as  long  as  the  men  were  there  they 
remained  huddled  up  in  a  corner  ;  but  my  husband  got  the  men  out- 
side, and  then  the  women  came  and  sat  down  in  a  circle  round  me, 
and  we  had  a  good  talk.  I  had  taken  the  precaution  to  bring,  with 
me  a  few  needles  and  pins,  thimbles,  and  reels  of  coloured  cotton, 
and  gave  a  few  needles  or  a  reel  of  cotton  to  each,  and  a  thimble  to 
the  younger  ones — very  trifling  things,  but  much  valued  in  this  out-* 
of-the-way  place.  The  women  sang  me  a  song  about  the  birth  of 
Krishna,  and  then  asked  me  if  w&  had  songs  in  praise  of  the  gods  in 
our  religion ;  so  I  saUg  them  a  hymn  about  the  birth  of  Christ  to  a 
Hindu  measure,  and  they  were  much  pleased,  and  the  master  of  the 
house  said  he  would  get  many  women  together  next  time  I  came. 
If  they  continue  to  receive  my  visits  with  favour  I  shall  try  to  visit 
that  viUage  once  a  fortnight,  it  is  too  far  to  go  every  week.  No 
woman  there  can  read  <>r  write.  There  are  about  forty  Brahmin 
houses  there.  There  is  a  large  village  nearer  to  us  where  I  wish  to 
open  a  girls*  school  after  the  rains,  if  I  can  get  the  funds  for  a  teacher. 
"  We  are  expecting  every  day  to  have  the  formal  answer  from 
Government  about  the  land  we  require  for  building  the  Orphanage 
and  Mission  House.  It  is  close  to  the  church,  and  I  think  I  may 
say  from  information  received  that- we  are  certain  of  gettiqg  it,  and 
then  we  shall  want  funds  for  building.  We  have  to  be  very  thanks 
ful  for  several  subscriptions  from  England  towards  the  support  of 
children,  and  I  hope  the  kind  donors  will  have  the  satisfaction  of 
learning  in  after  years  that  those  whom  they  have  helped  to  support 
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have  grown  up  into  good  and  useful  men  and  women.  In  time, 
after  we  have  made  a  little  progress,  aa  they  are  many  of  them 
well  to  do,  it  will  be  an  excellent  place  for  a  Zenana  Missionary.  No 
fine  lady,  however,  would  be  any  good,  but  a  plain  earnest  woTker 
like  Miss  Williams,  would  be  invaluable — some  one  who  would  be 
willing  to  work  under  the  direction  of  the  Missionary  in  charge,  as 
they  do  in  Delhi.  Here  we  have  at  present  the  field  all  to  our8el\res, 
and  the  work  of  the  Church  must  be  onCj  a  united  work  against  the 
powers  of  heathenism." 

The  Orphanages  for  native  children  referred  to  in  these  letters 
had  been  established  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gadney  before  they  left 
Bombay,  where  they  were  carried  on  in  the  Mission  House  with 
funds  collected  from  private  sources.  The  Ladies'  Association  has 
rendered  no  further  assistance  than  that  of  obtaining  a  few 
subscriptions  for  individual  children,  and  the  occasional  gift  of  a 
box  of  clothing. 

Early  in  the  following  year  (1879)  the  much-desired  help  of  an 
assistant  teacher  was  obtained.     Mrs.  Gadney  wrote  in  February  : — 

**  We  are  still  much  pleased  with  our  new  station ;  our  orphan 
boys  and.  girls  are  healthy,  busy,  and  happy.  The  girls  are  working 
hard  in  their  spare  time  to  help  to  raise  a  little  for  their  Building 
Fund.  We  have  engaged  Miss  Blakeman,  the  first  pupil  trained  in 
the  Training  Class  in  Bombay.  She  promises  to  be  a  useful  assistant 
to  me,  joining  heartily  and  cheerfully  in  our  various  works  here.  It 
is  a  great  comfort  to  me  in  my  village  work  among  the  women  to 
have  a  companion  who  knows  Marathi,  and  besides  this,  in  these 
lonely  places  two  are  better  than  one  ;  for  though  I  am  by  no  means 
nervous,  I  occasionally  meet  with  incivility  from  the  men,  who  do 
not  like  me  to  talk  to  the  women.  But  perseverance  will,  I  hope , 
overcome  opposition,  and  I  trust  that  this  our  new  branch  of  the 
Ladies'  Association  may  be  the  means,  as  it  has  been  in  other  placep, 
of  giving  light  to  them  that  sit  in  darkness.  We  are  now  using 
every  exertion  to  get  our  schools  built  this  year.  We  have  our  land 
ready,  a  free  gift  from  Government,  and  should  be  very  thankful  if 
the  Ladies' Association  could' make  a  small  grant  towards  the  Girls' 
Orphanage  Building  Fund.     We  want  for  this  £300  or  £400." 

At  the  end  of  this  year  Mrs.  Gadney  was  able  to  report  the 
commencement  of  a  school  for  Hindu  girls  of  good  caste,  which 
she  thus  describes : — 

"  It  is  some  time  since  I  have  written  to  you,  but  I  wished  to  be 
able  to  tell  you  of  some  real  progress.  After  many  difficulties  we 
have  at  last  been  able  to  begin  a  caste  girls'  school.  We  began  with 
eight  and  have  now  sixteen  girls,  and  I  hope  the  numbers  will  con* 
tinue  to  increase.  There  is,  however,  a'great  feeling  here  against 
female  education :  the  women  make  all  the  usual  excuses  about 
having  so  much  to  do,  and  wanting  the  girls  to  help  them,  and  so 
on ;  and  the  men  will  not  encourage  it,  though  they  approve  of 
education  for  their  boys  so  much  that  Mr,  Gadney' s  boys'  school 
numbers  already  over  100  boys.  However,  I  am  satisfieJi  with  the 
commencement  we  have  made. 

"  As  I  mentioned  before,  the  desire  of  education  is  so  small  that  a* 
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yet  we  can  do  no  regalar  teaching  in  hooses,  but  I  often,  with  Mis8 
Blakeman,  visit  houaes  in  several  villages,  make  friends  with  the 
women,  talk  to  them,  sing  to  them,  and  try  to  gain  their  interest  as 
beet  we  can.  We  were  invited  the  other  day  by  the  patch  of  a 
neighbouzing  viUage  to  come  and  see  the  process  of  crashing  sugar- 
cane, and  making  cane-sng^.  We  were  very  glad  to  avail  ourselves 
of  this,  as  we  hope  next  year  to  have  the  same  things  done  in  our 
Mission  ground.  We  were  obliged  to  go  in  a  country  catt,  our 
tonga  being  under  repair — ^though  had  it  been  available  I  do  not 
think  we  could  have  used  it,  the  springs  would  have  been  broken. 
We  have  walked  there  occasionally,  but  the  days  are  too  short  now. 
I  cannot  say  it  was  a  bad  road,  for  there  was  no  road  at  all !  Over 
fields,  through  gaps,  we  went,  now  over  a  rocky  watercourse,  now 
climbing  an  equally  rocky  hill.  It  was  a  pretty  village,  and  the 
processes,  through  rude,  were  interestiog,  and  still  more  so  to  us  the 
groups  of  women  and  children  standing  shyly  in  the  background. 
Then  we  went  to  see  the  gardens,  where  great  bushes  of  roses  shed 
a  delightful  fragrance  around,  and  the  pretty  feathery  tassels  of  the 
8ugar-<;ane  were  lying  everywhere  ;  afterwards  to  the  house  of  the 
patch  to  have  some  refreshment  (for  we  had  not  breakfasted)  ;  and 
my  husband  was  able  to  have  some  conversation  with  our  host  and 
his  fine-looking  sons,  but  we  could  not  get  at  the  women  of  the 
house,  though  they  pee(>ed  at  us  through  windows.  They  were  all 
very  busy  making  papuds,  the  flat  biscuits  eaten  with  curry,  and 
could  not  risk  defiling  their  cooking  with  coming  too  near  us. 
Never  mind,  the  next  time  we  go  we  shall  have  a  welcome  from 
them  also.  It  ia  not  like  Bombay,  where  people  invite  us  for  the 
sake  of  the  teaching,  and  the  friendship  comes  afterwards.  Here 
we  have  to  get  their  friendship  first  and  hope  that  teaching  may 
follow. 

**  We  have  one  sight  in  our  little  station  here  which  is  at  the  same 
time  pleasing  and  yet  saddening.  I  mean  the  foundation  of  our 
G-irls'  Orphanage :  pleasing  to  us  that  we  have  at  least  so  much 
done,  and  saddening  because  at  present  we  can  do  no  more,  although 
Government  is  not  only  willing  but  anxious  to  assist  us  if  we  can 
find  the  sum  to  meet  what  they  will  give.  We  know  that  the  calls 
on  our  Society  are  so  great  now  that  they  cannot  help  us  even  if 
they  would,  but  I  do  pray  that  God  may  put  it  into  somebody's 
heart  to  give  us  or  help  us  towards  the  £250  which  with  Govern- 
ment help  would  complete  our  Girls'  Orphanage,  or  the  £500  which 
with  Government  help  would  build  for  both  boys  and  girls.  It  is 
not  only  for  the  boys  and  girls,  but  it  would  be  such  a  centre  and 
help  to  the  work  of  evangelising  the  natives.  When  our  girls* 
school  is  built  I  hope  that  the  Ladies*  Association  also  may  be  aUe 
some  day  to  send  out  a  lady  as  Superintendent,  and  to  help  in  the 
other  works  opening  around  us.  In  all  India  there  is  no  place  that 
needs  more  than  this  the  softening  of  female  education,  the 
preparation  of  the  ground  for  the  Gospel  of  Peace.'' 

In  1880  Ihe  Ladies'  Association  was  able  to  assist  the  good  work 
thus  inaugurated  by  a  small  grant  cf  £20,  thankfully  acknowledged 
by  Mrs.  Gadney  : — 
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"  We  have  again  to  thank  the  Ladies'  Association  for  most  kind 
and  seasonable  assistance.  The  £20,  with  the  work  sent  out,  of 
which  we  have  already  sold  a  good  part,  will  enable  us  to  carry 
out  our  plans  for  the  present  year.  The  caste  girlfl'  school,  now 
having  holiday,  will  be  re-opened  on  the  1st  of  June  all  day 
instead  of  half  a  day.  The  numbers  are  increasing :  in  February 
we  had  twenty-four,  includifig  one  Brahmin,  we  have  now  six 
Brahmin  girls  on  the  books,  which  iis  a  large  proportion,  as  they 
are  so  much  less  inclined  to  come  forward  than  others.  We  have 
had  no  regular  examination  yet,  but  a  Brahmin  gentleman,  the 
principal  of  a  large  school,  who  has  been  here  on  a  visit,  said  that  the 
girls  had  made  rapid  progress,  and  he  could  hardly  believe  that  the 
most  of  the  teaching  had  been  done  by  Miss  Blakeman  and  myself ; 
80  we  have  been  much  encouraged  to  go  on.*' 

Three  years  of  steady  patient  work  did  much  towards  the  firm 
establishment  of  the  schools  in  Dapoli.  In  March,  1881,  Mrs. 
Gadney  thus  describes  an  entertainment  given  to  the  pupils, 
followed  almost  immediately  by  their  first  Government  examin- 
ation ; — 

^1  hasten  tb  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  welcome  and  quite 
unexpected  box ;  I  did  not  think  you  would  be  able  to  spare  us  a 
box  this  year,  so  it  was  a  very  pleasant  surprise,  and  as  tliere  were 
two  or  three  friends  to  our  Mission  in  the  station  last  week  I  was 
able  to  sell  at  once  sixty  or  seventy  rupees  worth  of  the  contents. 
We  have  very  few  people  here,  but  somehow  we  are  very  fortunate 
in  being  able  to  get  rid  of  ouj  things. 

*'  We  have  had  a  very  busy  time  since  Christmas.  We  had  no 
BEfconey  or  toys  for  our  Christmas-tree,  and  we  felt  very  down- 
hearted, for  the  children  were  looking  forward  to  it.  Then  a 
gentleman  came  into  Dapoli  to  stay  for  a  few  day*,  and  came  to  see 
the  girls,  and  he  was  so  pleased  with  their  bright  appearance  that 
he  gave  me  Rs.  40  for  them.  That  was  a  beginning ;  and  then 
when  we  did  not  expect  it  one  friend  after  another  sent  something, 
and  we  had  the  most  splendid  tree  we  ever  had  on  the  14tU  of 
February.  That  was  the  time  of  the  Census,  and  several  Govern- 
ment servants  were  in,  and  we  had  also  a  large  amnber  ^f  natives 
present.  Our  house  was  quite  crammed,  but  best  of  all,  all  the 
little  girls  from  the  caste  school  were  there,  about  thirty  of  them  ; 
not  one  stayed  away  who  was  in  Dapoli  at  the  time.  The  Brahmins 
and  others  present  were  quite  astonished  that  they  c»rae,  for  they 
know  how  backward  the  people  are  here,  and  said  *  How  did  you 
manage  to  get  these  girls  here  ? '  I  said  \I  did  not  do  anything,  I 
only  asked  them  to  come,  and  they  know  that  we  love  them  and  will 
do  them  no  harm,  so  they  come*'  Then  after  that  was  all  over  we 
heaxd  that  the  Government  Examination  (our  first)  was  to  take 
place.  We  hoped  to  have  had  Colonel  Waddington,  but  something 
prevented  him  from  coming,  and  we  had  the  deputy  inspector,  a 
Brahmin.  He  was  a  very  well  educated  and  intelligent  man,  and  I 
think  tried  to  be  impartial.  We  have  not  heard  the  result  yet,  as  the 
examination  was  only  a  w^eek  ago,  but  I  believe  on  the  whole  the 
schools  did  well     The  girls  were  very  frightened,  ^ut  with  the 
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exception  of  my  four  upper  gir^s  they  all  did  extremely  well,  both 
Hinduo  and  Christians.  I  do  not  think  my  four  upper  girls  did 
well  in  arithmetic ;  we  had  not  tried  to  push  them  up  to  the  Govern- 
ment standard  until  lately,  and  the  arithmetic  of  that  standard  is 
very  difficult.  They  did  well  in  history  and  geography,  and  the 
needlework  of  all  was  excellent.  The  mspector  said  he  had  never 
seen  such  work.  I  had  hoped  if  Colonel  Waddington  had  come  that 
he  would  have  examined  them  also  in  the  highest  of  all  knowledge, 
but  we  were  disappointed.  Perhaps  he  will  come  next  year.  I 
think  we  may  get  about  Bs.  400  grant  for  the  results  of  the  ex- 
amination ;  of  that  about  three  quarters  will  go  to  the  Boys' 
school,  and  the  other  quarter  to  the  G^irls.'* 

Soon  after  this  letter  was  written  the  Bishop  visited  Dapoli  for 
the  first  time  ;  and  his  high  opinion  of  the  educational  work  carried 
on  here  and  warm  recommendation  of  it  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Ladies'  Association,  will  be  read  with  interest  by  those  who  have 
been  tracing  the  course  of  this  Mission  through  its  early  difficulties 
and  discouragements.    At  the  end  of  May  the  Bishop  wrote  : — 

"  I  regret  that  when  I  wrote  some  ten  weeks  ago  about  places  in 
the  Bombay  diocese  where  the  Ladies'  Association  "could  carry  on 
work  with  advantage  I  did  not  mention  Dapoli.  I  had  not  at  that 
time  visited  it  in  person,  and  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  work 
which  Mrs.  Gadney  is  carr3nng  on  here.  The  work  is  a  specimen  of 
a  kind  of  Missionary  endeavour  which  has  almost  disappeared  from 
this  side  of  India — that,  namely,  in  which  the  Mission  is  quite  cut  off 
from  European  society,  and  is  almost  ttie  only  civilising  influence  in 
the  place.  This  fact  has  its  drawbacks  and  its  advantages.  On  the 
one  hand,  people  are  more  suspicious  of  strangers,  to  begin  with ;  on 
the  other,  they  are  simple,  and  there  is  less  of  bad  European  tradition 
to  hinder  the  work.  But  the  type  of  Mission  is  one  which  I  should  be 
very  sorry  to  see  pass  out  of  existence.  It  demands  great  self-denial 
and  faith  on  the  part  of  the  workers,who  are  called  upon  to  cut  them- 
selves off*  almost  entirely  from  European  society,  and  who  are  shut 
up  in  this  case  in  a  small  village  from  which  during  four  months  of 
the  year  it  is  actually  impossible  to  get  away.  The  station  was 
formerly  occupied  by  European  troops,  but  for  many  years  these 
have  been  withdrawn,  and  now  there  are  only  two  or  three  families 
in  this  place,  and  it  may  be  that  a  few  years  hence  there  will  be  no 
Europeans  at  all,  except  in  our  own  Mission  bungalow.  Mr.  Gad« 
ney  was  transferred  here  by  the  S.P.G.  three  years  ago,  and  as  yet 
he  has  not  done  much  more  than  form  a  little  nucleus  of  Christians 
by  means  of  the  Orphanage,  and  clear  the  ground  for  future  work. 
But  part  of  this  clearing  bos  consisted  in  vigorous  educational  work. 
He  has  an  Anglo- Vernacular  school  for  boys  so  good  that  the  fees 
and  the  grants  secured  by  the  Hindu  boys  already  almost  pay  for 
the  whole  education  of  the  Christian  orphans.  Mrs.  Gadney  has  an 
admirable  Anglo-Vernacular  school  for  Christian  girls,  and  the  little 
low-caste  girls  from  the  bazaar  sit  in  the  same  room  with  them  for 
vernacular  instruction.  In  the  bazaar  there  is  a  vernacular  school 
for  high-caste  girls  with  thirty-three  on  the  books ;  this  is  after 
only  three  years,  and  in  s^  place  where  Q^overnment  has  made  two 
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unsuccessful  attempts  to  keep  a  girls'  school  open.  Mrs.  Gadnev  is 
a  jgenuine  enthusiast  in  hoth  school  and  house-to-house  work,  and  ip, 
as  you  know,  a  lady  of  great  practical  ability.  She  is  assisted  now 
by  a  young  lady  of  Indo-British  extraction,  Miss  Blakeman,  whom 
she  herself  trained  in  the  Normal  School  in  Bombay.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gadney  are  living  here  in  a  most  primitive  way,  without  a  thought 
or  interest  except  for  their  work,  keeping  up  their  Orphanage  by 
such  subscriptions  as  they  can  get,  without  any  cost  to  the  S.P.O. 
and  working  on  in  pure  faith.  AH  that  Mrs.  Qadney  does  is 
characterised  by  a  quiet  zeal  and  efficiency  which  gave  rae  the 
highest  confidence  in  her  and  her  work.  At  present  the  grant 
from  the  S.P.G.  leaves  [only  Rs.  67  a  month  after  Mr.  Gadnoy's 
salary  and  the  house-rent  are  paid,  and  the  expenses  of  the  work 
come  to  between  Rs.  300  and  Rs.  400  a  month.  With  the  gain  on 
exchange  the  Ladies'  Association  grant  comes  to  Rs.  20  a  month.'' 

The  work  of  visiting  the  women  in  the  neighbouring  villages  has 
been  carried  on  with  the  same  energy  which  characterises  the  work 
in  the  schools,  and  some  interesting  details  of  it  are  given  by  Mrs. 
Gadney  in  the  following  letter : — 

''  I  have  been  waiting  for  the  last  year's  Report  of  the  Ladies* 
Association  before  writing  to  you.  I  received  it  yesterday,  and 
hasten  to  tell  you  how  pleased  we  are  at  last  to  see  our  names  in 
the  list  of  workers  connected  with  the  Association.  Miss  Blakeman 
is  still  with  us ;  it  is  now  two  years  and  five  months  since  she 
joined  us  at  Dapoli,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  fear  that  she  will  leave 
us  for  a  long  time  unless  anything  unforeseen  should  occur.  I  could 
get  another  of  the  girls  who  was  with  Miss  Blakeman  in  the  Norm?! 
Class  at  Bombay,  if  we  had  the  means.  The  one  I  mean.  Miss 
Conway,  has  written  to  me  two  or  three  times  to  ask  if  she  may 
join  me  here,  but  I  have  been  obliged  to  refuse  her.  Our  work  is 
ever  increasing,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  by  God's  help  that  it 
will  prove  for  the  advancement  of  His  kingdom  in  this  district.  We 
have  been  able  to  gain  an  influence  among  the  Brahmins  here,  and 
in  the  nearer  villages ;  and  although  now  the  rains  have  commenced 
the  rough  and  flooded  roads  will  oblige  us  to  leave  the  outside 
villages  alone  for  two  or  three  months,  yet  I  have  been  able  to  make 
a  beginning  among  another  class  of  women  who  live  in  a  village 
very  close  to  us,  so  that  during  the  rains  I  can  work  among  them ; 
and  for  the  other  village  work  after  the  rains  we  must  leave  that  in 
God's  hands,  trusting  that  He  will  send  us  the  help  we  need. 

"  This  new  work  is  among  the  Mussulmans,  and  it  was  quite  acci- 
dentally (that  is  if  we  may  so  speak  of  the  work  of  God's 
Providence)  that  we  discovered  them.  While  Miss  Blakeman  is 
at  the  Hindu  school  in  the  afternoon,  I  generally  spend  the  time 
either  in  visiting  any  of  our  women  in  the  bazaar,  or  on  certain 
days  I  walk  with  Zonnabai  (a  Christian  woman  who  has  come  to  live 
here,  and  who  gives  a  little  of  her  time  gratuitously)  to  this  near 
village  or  Khonde,  and  we  talk  to  the  Mahar  and  Chambar  women. 
About  a  month  ago  we  had  turned  into  a  narrow  lane  and  saw  some 
very  respectable-looking  women  standing  by  a  house  in  a  garden. 
Zonnabai  salaamed,  and  one  or  two  came  forward.    We  found,  that 
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they  were  Mussulmans,  and  as  they  do  not  go  out  we  had  never  seen 
them  before*  Their  dress  is  Hindu,  only  that  they  arrange  the  sari 
as  Christian  women  do  ;  and  you  may  imagine  how  secluded  they 
are,  for  although  they  live  so  near  the  camp  some  of  them  had  never 
seen  an  Englishwoman  before.  They  almost  dragged  us  into  a  house^ 
and  then  such  a  crowd  of  them  collected.  It  came  on  to  rain  very 
heavily,  and  we  had  to  run  home  &s  fast  as  we  could,  but  visited 
them  again  at  their  earnest  request  two  days  after,  when  they  took 
us  to  an  upper  room  in  a  more  pretentious  house,  and  we  airauged 
to  go  twice  a  week  for  two  hours,  and  teach  as  many* of  them  to 
work  as  wished  to  learn.  Since  then  about  sixteen  women  and  giris 
come  together  and  we  have  quite  a  school.  When  work  is  over  I 
sing  a  hymn  or  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  to  them  and  explain  it  5 
and  sometimes  thirty  women  have  been  present.  It  is  of  course  a 
novelty  now,  and  soniie  will  fall  away,  yet  it  is  a  most  hopeful 
beginning.  Their  language  is  a  dialect  of  Marathi,  but  they  do  not 
understand  book  Marathi,  so  I  read  the  Bible  in  Hindustani  and  they 
seem  quite  interested.  Zonnabai  is  very,  helpful,  indeed  I  could  not 
manage  to  teach  so  many  alone ;  but  I  am  at  a  great  loss  for  work 
materials  for  so  many,  and  they  cannot  be  got  here.  I  would  gladly 
pay  postage  from  England  if  any  one  interested  wonld  send  scraps 
of  wools,  wool-needles,  bits  of  canvas  however  small,  &c.,  and  it 
would  be  a  very  great  help  to  us.  The  Hindu  school  alone  makes 
great  demands  on  our  resources  for  such  things,  for  except  common 
needles  and  thread  nothing  can  be  obtained  here,  and  in  a  place  like 
this  the  pretty  needlework  is  so  much  admired. 

"  Since  I  wrote  last  to  you  the  Bishop  has  paid  us  a  visit,  and 
confirmed  our  two  or  three  new  Christians,  and  some  of  the  girls  and 
boys.  He  appeared  much  pleased  with  the  place  and  with  our 
schools,  and  I  think  is  satisfied  that  we  have  done  our  best*' 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  (1882)  the  gradual  increase 
of  the  funds  of  the  Ladies'  Association  enabled  the  Committee  to 
increase  their  grant  for  assistant  teachers  at  Dapoli  to  £120.  Be* 
lore  this  good  news  could  reach  MrQ.  Gadney  she  appears  to  have 
been  not  unnaturally  somewhat  oppressed  by  the  pecuniary 
anxieties  of  the  position.  After  mentioning  that  she  had  at  last 
obtained  a  good  matron  for  the  Orphanage  she  adds :  ''I  think  the 
Girls'  Orphanage  building  will  be  ready  by  Easter,  and  probably 
our  new  Mission.  House  soon  after.  Our  money  anxieties  have 
been  and  are  very  great,  as,  excepting  the  few  subscriptions  which 
have  come  in,  my  husband  has  taken  the  whole  responsibility  on 
himself,  and  the  needs  of  our  Mission  and  die  paying  of  those 
workers  who  are  paid  is  a  great  strain  on  our  energies.  However, 
by  God's  assistance  we  have  held  on  hitherto,  and  I  trust  w^e  shall 
still  do  so.  The  Orphanage  and  Mission  House  once  built,  the  saving 
will  be  great ;  the  situation  is  beautiful.'' 

The  last  letter  received  from  Mrs,  Gadney  was  written  on  the 
4th  of  April,  and  is  as  follows  : — 

*'  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  the  goo^  news  of  tlie  grant, 
which  is  more  than  I  had  dared  to  hope  for,  and  for  which  we  are 
most  thankful.    We  had  our  visit. from  the  Government  Inspector 
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last  week.  1  asked  him  to  write  me  a  report  to  send  to  you,  but  he 
has  not  yet  done  so.  There  were  forty  girls  present  in  the  caste 
girls*  school,  and  the  Inspector  expressed  his  pleasure  at  the  im- 
provement since  last  year.  They  all  passed  a  good  examination  ;  Miss 
Blakeman  has  worked  very  hard  with  them. 

"  The  Girls'  Orphanage  is  not  quite  finished,  some  of  the  wood  has 
to  be  brought  from  a  long  distance  and  the  winds  have  been 'con- 
trary, but  the  girls  will  go  into  it  before  the  rains.  The  Mussulman 
girls  have  been  begging  for  a  school,  but  I  cannot  see  my  way  to  a 
teacher  yet ;  they  must  go  on  as  they  are  at  present  until  I  can 
prepare  some  one  to  teach  them  Urdu.  As  we  have  a  separate 
tonga  now  for  our  work,  we  get  out  to  the  neighbouring  villages 
more  easily,  but  it  is  more  preaching  than  teaching.  We  take  a 
Bible  and  hymn  book,  .and  wherever  we  can  gather  a  few  women 
.  together  we  sit  down  and  read  to  .them,  talk  to  them,  or  sing  the 
sweet  story,  of  Jesus'  love.  They  are  often  much  affected,  but  the 
impression  soon  passes  away,  though  there  are  some  of  whom  I 
have  hopes.  Sometimes  the  men  also  come  round  to  listen.  One 
day  I  was  sitting  on  a  stone  by  the  road  side  with  Zonnabai  talking 
to  some  people  in  front  of  a  hut,  and  suddenly  some  one  answered 
a  question  I  had  asked,  from  behind  me.  I  looked  round  in  sur- 
prise, and  there  were  a  large  number  of  people  travelling  from  one 
village  to  another,  who  said  they  had  heard  the  talking  and  had 
been  listening  for  some  time.  1  talked  to  them  earnestly  for  some 
time  and  then  they  went  on  their  way.  The  people  are  very  hard 
here  and  cling  very  fondly  to  their  old  idols  and  superstitions,  but 
God's  hand  is  powerful,  and  we  must  have  patience." 


HARVEST  HOME. 

WE  have  toiled  from  morning  early. 
Gathering  in  the  golden  grain ; 
Now  the  moon,"  like  roses  ruddy. 
Walks  amidst  her  starry  train. 

Heave  the  last  sheaf  on  the  waggon, 
Home  in  triumph  draw  the  load  ; 

While  the  straining  team  moves  slowly, 
Sing  we  praises  to  our  God. 

He  has  crowned  the  year  with  goodness, 
He  has  filled  with  corn  our  land, 

And  the  increase  that  has  blessed  us, 
Dropped  from  His  all-giving  hand. 

Where  the  elms  stand  like  mute  watchera, 
Where  the  sun*  s  last  blessing  rests, 

Busy  hands  the  feast  are  spreading 
Beady  for  the  coming  guests. 
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Soon  their  Master  shall  receive  them, 

One  by  one  with  welcome  there  ; 
All  who  shared  with  us  the  labour, 

Shall  have  harvest  supper  share. 

Rest  not  yet,  though  faint  and  weary, 

Still  we  kibour,  still  we  praise  ; 
Singing  thanks  to  God  Almighty, 

For  the  hope  of  coming  days. 

Well  requited  is  our  service, 

Reapers  of  the  whitened  field, 
We  have  gathered  in  the  harvest 

He  has  caused  the  earth  to  yield. 

Solemn  thoughts  have  sprung  within  us. 

As  we  bound  in  sheaves  the  com ; 
Till  we  hail  our  work  a  token 

Of  the  Resurrection  mom  ; 

*  Till  to  us  our  autumn  labour 

Has  been  work  of  faith  and  praise, 
And  our  hearts  with  love  have  kindled, 
Thinking  of  the  coming  days. 

For  there  comes  another  Harvest, 

Angels  shall  be  reapers  then, 
And  the  sheaves  those  reapers  gather, 

Are  the  living  souls  of  men. 

Cora  and  tares,  the  good  and  guilty, 

As  together  they  have  grown, 
Interlacing  stem  and  fibre. 

So  together  shall  be  mown. 

From  full  Europe's  cities  mighty. 

Where  their  traffic  nations  ply  ; 
From  her  lessening  woods  and  meadows ; 

Where  her  pastoral  hamlets  lie  ; 

From  old  Asia's  fields  prophetic, 

Where  the  world's  first  empire  sank  ; 

From  her  soil  exhausted  bearing, 
Worthless  tare-crops  full  and  rank  ; 

From  red  Afric's  northem  desert, 
From  her  blood-stained  western  shore  ; 

From  the  land  where  Israel  suffered, 
And  God's  arm  was  bared  of  yore  : 

From  the  New  World's  arms  gigantic, 

Thrown  across  the  ocean  wave, 
Where  the  Old  World's  races  mingle, 

Where. the  freeman  ow^9  the  slave^i 
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From  the  distant  Islands,  countless 

As  the  midnight's  starry  train, 
Gathered  into  groups  reposing 

On  the  bosom  of  the  wain ; 

In  one  moment  shall  the  angels 

Reap  the  harvest-fields  of  earth, 
When  the  trumpet's  note  has  sounded 

That  shall  give  the  dead  new  birth; 

Safely  thgy  the  grain  shall  carry 

To  the  garner- house  on  high, 
Where  the  walls  are  built  of  jasper, 

And  the  stream  of  life  glides  by  ; 

Where  of  pearl  are  formed  the  portals, 
And  the  streets  are  paved  with  gold, 

In  whose  face  like  glass  transparent, 
They  the  Lamb  of  God  behold. 

Then  the  living  sheaves  made  glorious, 
Christ  shall  welcome  with  His  word, — 

"  Well  done,  faithful  servants,  enter, 
Share  the  kingdom  of  your  Lord. 

*^  Come  ye  thirsty,  come  ye  weary, 

Come,  the  Living  Waters  see  ! 
Take  the  cup  on  earth  ye  tasted 

Drink  it  now  anew  with  Me  I  " 


LETTERS  FOR  OUR  WORKING  PARTIES. 

L— CHRISTIANAGRAM. 

THE  following  application  for  assistance  has  just  been  received 
from  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Norman,  the  Missionary  in  charge  of  a 
district  in  Tinnevelly,  which  has  of  late  years  been  united  with  that 
of  Edeyengoody : — 

"  At  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,"  Mr.  Norman  writes, 
"  I  was  appointed.  Missionary  in  charge  of  the  districts  of  Mudalur 
and  Christianagram,  and  the  school-children  belonging  to  those 
districts,  who  up  to  that  time  had  been  educated  at  Edeyengoody, 
were  handed  over  to  me,  and  I  have  had  to  open  Boarding-schools 
at  Christianagram  for  the  two  districts.  Some  of  these  children 
while  in  Edeyengoody  had  lady  friends  in  England  who  supported 
them  ;  but  I  find  from  Mrs.  Caldwell  that  not  many  were  supported 
by  the  Ladies'  Association.  You  will  doubtless  remember  a  few 
years  ago  that  the  late  Mrs.  Scarborough  had  charge  of  the  schools 
in  Christianagram ;  and  Mudalur  for  many  years  had  a  reputation 
for  its  schools.     After  Mrs.  Scarborough  resigned  her  work,  there 
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was  no  European  to  superintend  the  CbriBtianagram  schools,  an 4 
the  children  of  both  districts  were  transferred  to  Rdeyengoody,  and 
placed  first  under  Mrs.  Wyatt*s,  and  then  under  Mrs.  Caldwell's  care. 
At  present  there  are  only  twenty -five  children  in  the  boarding- 
school,  i.e.  twelve  for  each  district,  whereas  there  should  be  fifty 
for  each,  one  hundred  in  all.  There  are  numbers  of  children  I  long 
to  admit  into  the  school,  but  cannot,  owing  to  lack  of  funds.  Please 
do  what  you  can  for  us. 

"  I  am  told  that  the  Ladies'  Association  has  sent  to  Edeyen- 
goody  from  time  to  time  boxes  of  clothes  for  the  boys  and  girls 
belonging  to  our  schools.  I  hope  they  will  kindly  continue  to  do 
so,  and  I  should  be  glad  if  the  clothing  could  be  sent  direct  to  me, 
to  Christianagram,  near  Colasagrapatam,  Tinnevelly  District,  S. 
India.  Such  assistance  will  be  most  useful  to  us,  as  we  are  obliged 
to  provide  all  the  children  in  oiir  boarding-schools  with  clothing : 
and  in  addition  to  this,  as  many  of  the  children  in  the  day-schools 
are  extremely  poor,  it  is  a  great  encouragement  for  them  to  come  to 
school  if  we  are  able  from  time  to  time  to  give  the  boys  little 
jackets  and  trousers,  and  the  girls  jackets  and  petticoats.  Besides 
such  little  presents  being  a  means  of  drawing  them  to  the  school 
for  education,  which  is  a  great  thing,  these  gifts  teach  the  children 
to  take  pleasure  in  making  themselves  look  tidy  and  respectable ; 
which  also  has  an  influence  upon  the  parents,  who  learn  from  their 
children  to  do  the  same.  Thus  in  our  work  the  Ladies'  Association  is 
a  great  help  to  us  ;  for  where  could  the  Missionary  find  means  to  buy 
such  things  if  it  were  not  for  the  generous  help  rendered  to  him  by 
these  ladies  ?  In  the  clothing-branch  of  your  charity  I  feel  my  dis- 
tricts especially  deserve  the  help  of  your  Association,  for  though  my 
boarding-schools  at  present,  from  want  of  supporters,  are  very  small, 
my  day-schools  are  very  large.  Mudalur  is  the  largest  day-school 
which  the  S.P.G.  has  in  Tinnevelly.  We  have  an  average  attend- 
ance of  about  170  children,  and  for  these  I  am  anxioua  to  supply 
clothing.  For  this  purpose  I  would  ask  you  to  send  us  a  special 
supply  of  clothes  for  Mudalur,  and  if  you  could  put  in  the  box  a  few 
suitable  prizes  for  the  children,  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  help  to 
me.  As  it  is  much  too  expensive  to  keep  up  two  boarding-schooU, 
the  way  I  manage  is  to  have  large  day-schools  in  each  district,  and 
boarding-schools  only  in  Cbrislianagram  to  which  the  most  needy 
and  promising  boys  and  girls  are  drafted.  These  of  course  have  to 
be  altogether  fed  and  clothed  by  help  received  from  England.  We 
have  been  very  fortunate  in  getting  a  most  excellent  matron  who 
was  for  many  years  in  Edeyengoody,  and  is  quite  a  mother  to  the 
children.  As  her  son-in-law  is  the  head  catechist  of  the  district  and 
lives  in  Christianagram,  the  arrangement  has  proved  a  very  happy 
one,  for  having  her  relations  around  her  she  feels  at  home  in  her 
now  sphere.  Last  month  we  had  a  sad  time  here,  aa  cholera  was 
very  prevalent  amongst  our  Christians,  it  made  sad  havoc  in  our  con- 
gregation, though  happily  our  schools  were  spared.  Owing  to  this 
it  rests  with  me  to  do  my  best  to  provide  for  many  a  little  orphan 
child.  If  some  ladies  would  kindly  offer  to  support  a  child  I  might 
nut  these  orphans  into  the  schooli  and  thus  rescue  them  from  a  life 
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of  misery,  if  not  starvation.  1  am  told  by  friends  that  the  members 
of  the  Ladies'  Association  do  not  support  boys,  it  is  only  female 
education  they  take  an  interest  in.  Perhaps  they  are  right,  as  the 
Hindu,  generally  speaking,  objects  to  allow  his  daughter  to  be 
educated,  whereas  he  will  foften  pay  something  towards  his  son's 
instruction.  £5  per  annum  will  support  and  educate  either  boy 
or  girl." 


IL— ST.  ANDREW'S,  KAFFRARIA. 

FROM  Africa  also  comes  an  appeal  for  help.  The  following  letter 
from  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Tonkin  will  be  read  with  interest  by 
those  who  remember  the  work  done  in  Pondoland  by  Mrs,  Oxland 
and  Miss  Bl^ckmore,  so  sadly  interrupted  by  the  war  : — 

*'You  will  probably  have  heard  from  the  Bishop  that  in 
consequence  of  our  having  to  remove  from  Matatiela  we  have 
come  here,  and  Mission  work  has  been  re-started.  The  Pondos  do 
not  appear  to  desire  Mission  work ;  they  do  not  interest  themselves 
in  the  matter,  so  everything  has  to  be  done  by  external  aid.  There 
are  a  good  number  of  Europeans  at  some  distance  from  this,  some 
of  whom  have  spoken  about  sending  their  children  to  school.  We 
take  two  as  boarders  after  Easter.  As  yet  I  can  only  say  we  have 
made  a  start.  Sometimes  our  services  are  fairly  attended  ;  last 
Sunday  for  instance  we  had  more  Pondos  than  we  ever  had  before 
at  one  time,  although  their  number  did  not  amount  to  a  dozen. 
School  work  too  we  have  commenced,  but  several  children  have  left 
because  we  had  not  clothing  to  give  them.  Those  who  still  remain 
1  would  much  like  to  encourage  by  giving  them  some  article  of 
dress.  I  have  little  doubt  that  more  .children  would  come  to  the 
school  and  more  adults  to  the  services  were  1  in  a  position  to 
employ  more  labour,  as  the  proceeds  of  goods  would,  T  imagine,  be 
expended  on  the  buildings  and  work  here.  I  think  in  time  we  may 
get  some  more  people  round  us.  I  very  much  fear  that  the  coming 
year  will  be  a  hard  one  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  mealie 
and  com  crops,  and  that  a  great  many  will  be  only  too  glad  to 
get  work.  Thus  hunger  may  also  be  a  means  of  bringing  many 
to  Christ,  as  it  was  the  natural  cause  in  India  not  long  since.  I 
would  ask  for  the  assistance  of  the  Ladies'  Association,  and  shall 
be  most  happy  to  write  and  inform  you  how  our  work  progresses." 
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By  Mrs.  W.  E.  Collins      

Mrs.  H.  Forbes    

Sedbergh,  ByiMiss  Piatt    

Salisbuiy   /uvenile   Missionary 

Association       

St.  John's,  Hoxton    '  ... 

Lady  Stuart  Hogg      

St  Barnabas,  Kensington 

Mrs.  Clark     

By  Miss  Lufkin  and  Miss  Baw- 

tree      

By  Mrs.  Wauchope      

Mrs.  Joad      

Fenge,  by  Miss  Fisher      

By  Mrs.  Maclear 

St  Michael's,  Paddington 

Buckhurst  Hill    

Upper  Tooting     

By  Miss  A.  Badgett 

Hornsea,  by  Miss  Collinson  ... 
St.  Mary  the  Less,  Lambeth  ... 
St.  Peter's,  Eaton  Square... 

Mrs.  Tremlett      

St.  Mary  Abbots,  Kensington .. 

Mrs  Pinhey 

St.  Mary's,  Haggerston     

By  Hon.  H.  Kenyon 
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Harpenden,  by  Mrs.  Vanghan ... 

By  Mrs.  Lewin     

By  Mrs.  Rogers    

Broadstairs,  by  Mrs.  Raven     ... 

SI  James  the  Less.  Westminster 

St.  George's,  Hanover  Square. 

by  Mrs.  Capel  Care...    ...    ...S 

Hook,  by  Mrs.  Hare 

Temple  Bwell       

Weybridge,  by  Mrs.  Butler     ... 
Liverpool,  by  Miss  L.  Ashtoa ... 

Malvern,  by  Miss  Roberts 

St.  Mary  Cray      

By  Miss  Ruck  Keene 

Saffron  Walden    ...    ... 

By  Miss  Patteson       

Holy  Trinity,  Paddington 

Ely,  by  Mrs.  Merivale       

St.  John's,  Paddington     

Hampton  Court  Palace     

Bromyard,  by  Mrs.  Bameby    ... 

Keston  and  Hayes      

St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields 

Bournemouth,  by  Mrs.  Hawkins 
Wendover,  by  Mrs.  A.  Smith  ... 
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PARCELS  OP  WORK  AND  CLOTHING 
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Edgmond  Association,  by  Miss  Palmer.  Miss  Staunton,  London.  IslewoHh 
Association,  by  Miss  Brown.  Bournemouth  Association,  by  Mrs.  Ernest  Hawkiiis. 
Penge  Working  Party,  by  Miss  Fisher.  Haggerston  Association,  by  Mrs.  Wingate. 
Oxton  Association,  by  Mrs.  Duckworth.  Uudleigh  Salter^on  Association,  by  Mi^8  F, 
Pattrick.  Taverham  Association,  by  Miss  Harrison.  Broadstairs  Association,  by  Mrs. 
Raveu.  St.  John's  Clifton  Association,  by  Mrs.  Macpherson.  Lyme  Regis  Association^ 
by  Miss  Shakespear.  St.  Mary  Abbot's  Ken&ington  Association,  by  Miss  Clarke. 
Shanklin  Association,  by  Miss  Anson.  York  Deanery  Association,  by  Lady  E.  Pnrey 
Cust.  Mrs.  N.  Davies,  Lee.  Kemerton  Association,  by  Mrs.  Mercier.  Amble  Associa- 
tion, by  Mrs.  Medd.  South  Kensington  Association,  by  Mrs.  Lewin.  Wendover 
Association,  by  Mrs.  A.  Smith.  Alsager  Association,  by  Mrs.  Wilbraham.  Bangor 
Working  Party,  by  Hon.  Eleanor  Pennant.  St.  Michael's  Paddington  Association, 
by  Mrs.  Prescott.  Taunton  Association,  by  Mrs.  Capam.  Holy  Trinity  Brompton 
Association,  by  Mrs.  Pearson.  Brading  Association,  by  Mrs.  Glover.  St  Peter's 
Working  Party,  by  Miss  Dukinfleld.  Temple  Ewell  Association,  by  Mrs.  TumbulL 
Chester  Association,  by  Miss  Birch.  St.  Mary's  Reading  Association,  by  Miss  Hawker. 
Holy  Trinity  Paddington  Association,  by  Mrs.  Langton. 


All  Letters  on  the  business  of  the  Ladies*  Association  (whether  containing  re- 
mittances or  not)  should  be  addressed  to  the  "  Honorary  Secretary,  Ladies'  Associa- 
tion, S.P.G.,  19,  Delahay  Street  Westminster,  London,  S.W." 


All  communications  intended   for  insertion   in  the  Magazine  should  be  sent  to 
Miss  L.  Bullock,  26,  Blandford  Square,  London,  K.W.,  by  the  lOtb  ol'  the  month. 
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"The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  to  a  grain  of  mxtstard  seed, 

WHICH  A  man  took,  AND  SOWED  IN  HIS  FIEtD  :   WHICH  INDEED  IS 

the  least  of  all  seeds  :  but  when  it  is  grown,  it  is  the 
greatest  amono  herbs,  and  becometh  a  tree,  so  that  the 
birds  of  the  air  come  and  lodge  in  the  branches  thereof." 

—St.  Matthew  xiii.  31,  32» 


THE  HINDUS  AS  THE7  ARE. 
PART  I.— THE  HINDU  HOUSEHOLD. 

|T  was  remarked  in  an  article  published  in  one  of  last  year's 
numbers  of  our  magasine  that  one  great  difficulty  under 
which  Europeans  in  India  labour  is  that  of  putting  them* 
selves  in  the  place  of  their  native  fellow-countrymen,  and 
viewing  Christianity,  or  even  Western  ideas  and  principles,  as  they 
appear  in  Eastern  eyes.  The  whole  scheme  of  life  in  the  East  is  so 
different  from  that  with  which  we  are  familiar ;  its  aims,  its  standards, 
and  all  its  ways  of  thought  are  so  dissimilar,  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible for  an  English  man  or  woman,  even  after  many  years  spent 
in  the  country  in  constant  intercourse  with  the  natives,  to  know  with 
any  certainty  how  far  they  can  be  depended  on,  or  whether  the 
sentiments  expressed  are  their  real  opinions  or  only  a  form  of  polite- 
ness or  timidity.  To  a  certain  extent  we  have  perhaps  ourselves  to 
blame  for  this  ;  for  the  English,  as  a  nation,  are  not  easily  able  to 
sympathise  with  a  people  very  different  from  themselves.  We  are 
too  apt  to  look  down  on  every  person  or  thing  unlike  those  to  which 
we  are  accustomed,  as  if  difference  necessarily  implied  inferiority  ; 
and  then  we  wonder  that  those  whom  we  secretly  despise  do  not 
meet  our  contempt  with  frankness  and  our  hauteur  with  confidence. 
As  a  ruie,  too,  persons  engaged  in  Missionary  work  are  brought 
principally  in  contact  with  the  lower  classes  of  Hindus,  and  have  no 
opportunity  of  familiar  intercourse  with  educated  natives  of  their 
own  rank, 
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It  18,  therefore,  a  great  boon  to  us  when  one  of  these  educated 
Hindus  takes  pity  on  our  ignorance,  and  publislies  a  book,  the  title 
of  which  we  have  given  as  that  of  our  article.  This  book  is  intended 
to  explain  to  English  Christians  how  the  Bengalis  (for  the  work 
treats  especially  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  presidency  of  Bengal,  and 
does  not  in  all  respects  apply  to  the  rest  of  India)  spend  their  lives, 
eat  and  drink,  are  bom  and  die,  sorrow  and  rejoice,  pass  the  daily 
round  of  human  life,  and  look  forward  to  another  beyond  this 
world. 

Sahib  Chuhder  Bose,  the  author,  is  a  babu,  or  merchant  of  Calcutta, 
belonging  to  a  well-known  Hindu  family  there.  Early  in  life  he 
was  received  into  the  Free  Kirk  of  Scotland's  school,  then  carried  on 
at  Calcutta  under  the  celebrated  Dr.  Duff,  and  the  lessons  learned 
under  that  excellent  teacher  resulted  in  his  becoming  a  Christian, 
and  continuing  faithful  to  this  holy  religion  through  long  and 
changeful  years.  In  the  words  of  his  editor,  "  His  extended  and 
varied  experience,  his  careful  habit  of  observation  and  contrast,  his 
large  store  of  general  reading  and  information,  and  his  rare 
sobriety  and  earnestness  of  judgment,  eminently  qualify  him  for 
Hfting  the  veil  from  the  inner  life  of  his  countrjonen,  and  giving 
such  accounts  of  their  social  and  religious  observances  as  may 
prove  intelligible  and  instructive  to  English  readers."  To  such  we 
recommend  it  strongly  ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  interesting  matter  it  con- 
tains, we  doubt  its  universal  popularity,  especially  if  read  aloud  at 
Working  Parties.  The  babu  writes  in  English,  a  foreign  language 
to  him,  and  though  his  grammar  is  generally  faultless  and  his  mean- 
ing clear,  his  style  is  almost  necessarily  stiff  and  lifeless,  while  some 
of  the  subjects  of  which  he  treats  are  not  of  a  kind  to  interest 
general  readers.  We  propose,  however,  to  make  some  extracts  from 
his  book,  choosing  for  ourselves  among  the  various  chapters,  and 
think  we  shall  by  this  means  be  able  to  provide  entertainment  and 
instruction  for  our  friends,  and  enable  them  to  realise  the  daily  lives 
of  those  Hindu  families  among  whom  Miss  Hoare  and  her  fellow- 
workers  at  Calcutta,  Miss  Homing  and  Mrs.  Archer  at  Cawnpore, 
Miss  Gray  at  Roorkee,  and  some  of  our  devoted  labourers  at  Delhi, 
are  striving  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  God  : — 

"  The  family  domicile  of  a  Hindu  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a 
regular  sanctum,  not  easily  accessible.  Its  peculiar  construction,  its 
tortuous  passages,  its  small  compartments,  and  special  apportionment, 
preclude  the  admittance  of  free  ventilation  and  free  intercourse. 
Now,  the  gradual  consolidation  of  British  power  having  established 
on  a  firm  basis  the  security  of  life  and  property,  the  people  are  begin- 
.ning  to  avail  themselves  of  an  improved  mode  of  habitation.  From 
time  out  of  mind  there  has  existed  among  the  Hindus  a  sort  of 
patriarchal  system,  recognising  the  principle  of  a  common  father  or 
ruler  of  a  family,  who  exercises  parental  control  over  all.  This  is 
the  karta,  or  male  head.  No  domestic  affair  of  any  importance  may 
be  undertaken  without  his  consent  and  knowledge.  The  financial 
management,  almost  entirely  regulated  by  his  superior  judgment, 
seldom  or  never  exceeds  the  available  means  at  his  disposal.  The 
'  honour,  dignity,  and  reputation  of  the  family  wholly  depend  on  his 
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prudence  and  wisdom.  His  own  individual  happiness  is  identified 
with  that  of  the  other  members  of  the  household.  As  the  supreme 
head,  he  has  to  watch  the  spiritual  needs  of  all  its  members,  checking 
irregularities  by  earnest  admonition.  A  respectable  Hindu  is  often 
obliged  to  support  a  certain  number  of  hangers-on,  more  or  less 
related  to  him,  as  a  brother,  an  uncle,  a  nephew,  a  brother-in-law, 
&c.,  Ac. 

"Next  in  point  of  importance  is  his  wife  or  mother, €he  ghinni,  or 
female  head.  She  has  to  look  after  the  victualling  -department, 
report  to  her  husband  and  sons  the  exact  state  of  the  stores,  order 
what  is  wanted,  account  for  the  extra  consumption  of  victuals, 
adopt  the  necessary  precaution  against  being  robbed,  see  that  every 
one  is  duly  fed,  and  that  the  rite -of  hospitality  is  extended  to  the 
poor  and  helpless,  watch  that  the  rules  of  ceremonial  purity  are 
practically  observed  in  every  department  of  the  household,  and 
make  dai'y  arrangements  as  to  what  meals  are  to  be  prepared  for  the 
day. 

"The  next  chief  constituents  in  the  body  of  the  household  are 
the  daughters  and  daughters-in-law,  between  whom  a  coldness  is 
apt  to  spring  up  which  materially  subtracts  from  the  growth  of 
domestic  felicity. 

"  When  the  several  female  members  of  a  household  meet  together, 
enlivened  by  the  company  of  their  neighbours  and  friends  (such 
visits  being  few  and  far  between),  the  first  object  of  inquiry  is 
generally  the  amount  of  ornaments  possessed,  their  workmanship, 
their  value.  On  matters  of  the  most  vital  importance  their  notions 
are  absurd  and  childish.  Except  in  isolated  instances,  their  bearing 
towards  each  other  is  generally  marked  by  suavity  and  kindliness  of 
manners. 

*'  In  a  thickly-populated  city  like  Calcutta,  with  its  broad  roads  and 
dense  crowds  at  every  hour  of  the  day,  without  a  closed  conveyance, 
either  a  palkee  or  carriage,  no  married  woman  is  permitted  to  leave  the 
house,  even  for  a  single  moment,  for  that  of  her  sister,  perhaps  some 
three  doors  from  her  own.  The  sanction  of  the  male  or  female  head 
must  be  obtained  before  any  such  is  at  liberty  to  go  out,  even  to 
return  a  friendly  or  ceremonious  visit.  Avyoung  bahou,  or  daughter- 
in-law  (the  rules  being  not  so  strict  in  the  case  of  a  daughter) 
would  be  set  down  as  immodest  and  unmannerly  if  she  were  acci-: 
dentally  seen  to  tread  the  outer  or  male  compartment  of  the  house. 
If  she  but  chance  to  articulate  a  word  or  phrase  so  as  to  reach  the 
ear  of  a  man  outside  the  women's  apartment,  she  is  severely  censured, 
and  steps  are  instantly  taken  to  teach  her  better  manners  for  the 
future.  Even  the  ghinni,  or  female  head,  does  not  escape  censure 
for  a  like  offence. 

"The  social  relaxations  of  Hindu  females  have  a  very  limited 
range.  Some,  who  have  been  taught,  delight  in  reading  the  Mahd- 
bharat,  the  iRamayan,  tales,  romances.  &c.,  while  others  are  fond  of 
needlework,  playing  at  car^Js,  or  listening  to  childish  stories.  Though 
they  seldom  come  out  of  their  houses,  yet  their  stock  of  gossip  is 
almost  inexhaustible.  They  are  generally  lively  and  loquacious,  and 
the  chief  passion  of  their  life  is  for  the  acquisition  of  ornaments. 
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They  possess  a  retentive  memory,  seldom  forgetting  what  they  once 
hear. 

'*  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Hindu  mules  and  females  da  not  take 
their  meals  together.  Both  squat  down  on  the  floor  at  the  time  of 
eating.  Except  in  the  case  of  little  girls,  it  is  held  highly  unbecom- 
ing in  a  female  to  be  seen  eating  by  a  male  member  of  the  family. 
As  a  rule,  women  take  thdr  meals  after  the  men  have  finished  theirs. 
There  is  a  popular  belief  that  women  take  a  longer  time  to  eat  than 
men  ;  they  chat  and  eat  leisurely,  because  they  have  no  offices  to  go 
to,  nor  any  definite  occupation  to  engage  their  minds.  The  choicest 
part  of  the  food  is  offered,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  males,  and  the 
residue  is  kept  for  the  females  :  a  woman  is  religiously  forbidden  to 
taste  of  anything  in  the  shape  of  eatables  before  it  is  given  to 
a  man, 

''  The  children  form  an  important  link  in  the  great  chain  of  the 
domestic  circle.  When  sporting  about  in  childhood,  they  have 
commonly  spare  persons,  light  brown  skins,  high  foreheads  beaming 
with  intelligence,  large  dark  eyes,  with  aquiline  noses, 'small,  thin- 
lipped  mouths,  and  dark,  soft  hair.  The  fairness  of  their  complexion 
is  generally  sallowed  by  exposure  to  the  sun  in  the  earliest  stage  of 
childhood.  As  the  child  advances  in  years,  the  mother  endeavours, 
according  to  her  very  limited  capacity,  to  instil  into  his  mind  the 
rude  elements  of  knowledge.  He  is  taught  to  pay  divine  homage  to 
all  the  idols  that  are  worshipped  at  stated  periods  of  the  year.  The 
mother,  from  want  of  capacity  or  culture,  is  unable  to  engraft  on  the 
youthful  mind  the  higher  divine  truths  :  solid,  practical  wisdom,  how- 
ever, is  often  extracted  from  the  most  commonplace  experiences. 
'Honour  thy  father  and  mother'  is  a  commandment  the  import- 
ance of  which  is  early  impressed  on  the  mind  of  a  Hindu  child  by 
wise  and  discreet  parents  ;  and  Hindus  are  honourably  distinguished 
by  their  affection  for  their  parents,  and  continue  to  be  so  even  in  the 
maturer  years  of  their  life.  In  the  case  of  a  girl,  even  the  most 
elementary  instruction  is  neglected,  except  that  she  occasionally 
studies  the  Bengali  primer.  When  of  proper  age,  she  is  sometimes 
sent  to  a  female  school,  where  she  pursues  her  studies  until  finally 
withdrawn  from  it  after  her  marriage.  She  may  continue  to  evince 
a  natural  desire  and  aptitude  for  progress,  and  cany  it  on  by  home 
study.  A  few  have  made  astonishing  progress,  despite  certain  for- 
midable obstacles  which  an  abnormal  state  of  society  inevitably 
interposes.  The  traditional  bugbear  of  a  woman  becoming  a  widow 
if  she  learn  to  read  and  write  has  happily  passed  away ;  and  many 
families,  being  well-to-do  in  the  world,  engage  a  Christian  governess 
for  elementary  instruction  as  well  as  for  needlework. 

"  In  almost  every  respectable  Hindu  household  there  is  a  tutelar 
god,  chiefly  made  of  stone  and  metal  after  one  of  the  images  of  the 
Krishna,  set  up  on  a  gold  or  silver  throne,  with  silver  umbrella  and 
silver  utensils  dedicated  to  its  service.  Every  morning  and  evening 
it  is  worshipped  by  the  hereditary  purokitf  or  priest,  who  visits  the 
house  for  the  purpose  twice  a  day,  and  who,  as  the  name  implies,  is 
the/r«^  in  all  religious  ceremonies,  second  to  none  but  the  guru^  or 
spiritual  guide.     The  offerings  of  rice,  fruit,  sweetmeats,  aud  milk, 
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made  to  the  god,  he  carries  home  after  the  ck)se  of  the  service.  A 
conch  is  blown,  a  bell  is  rung,  and  a  gong  beat  at  the  time  of  tbe 
Poojah,  and  this  worship  is  popularly  regarded  as  an  act  of  great 
merit 

*'  Tbe  internal  daily  details  of  a  Hindu  household  next  demand 
our  attention.  In  the  morning,  when  the  breakfast  is  ready,  the  little 
children  are  served  first,  as  tliey  have  to  go  to  their  schools,  and  then 
the  adult  male  members,  chiefly  brothers,  nephews,  &c.,  wlio  have  to 
attend  their  offices.  They  all  squat  down  vis-d-vis  on  small  bite 
of  carpet  on  the  floor,  while  the  mother  sits  near  them,  not  to  eat, 
but  to  see  that  they  are  all  properly  served  ;  she  closely  watches 
that  each  and  every  one  of  them  is  duly  satisfied  ;  she  would 
never  feel  happy  should  any  of  them  find  fault  with  a  particular 
dish  as  *being  unsavoury :  she  snubs  the  cook,  and  taxes  herself 
for  her  own  want  of  supervision  in  the  kitchen,  because  the  idea  of 
having  failed  to  do  her  duty  in  this  respect  is  agony  to  her  mind. 
As  a  mother  she  avails  herself  of  this  opportunity  to  plunge  into 
conversation,  and  consults  her  sons  about  the  conduct  of  all  domestic 
aifairs.  For  example,  she  takes  their  advice  as  to  the  amount  of 
expenditure  to  be  incurred  at  the  forthcomings  wedding  of  Sharat 
Shasber,  the  youngest  daughter,  in^the  month  of  Falgun,  or  February, 
&c.,  &c.  After  the  sons  have  gone  to  their  respective  offices,  the 
mother,  changing  her  clothes,  retires  into  the  thakurghar  (the  place  of 
worship),  and  goes  through  her  morning  service,  at  the  close  of  which 
she  prostrates  herself,  invokes  the  blessing  of  her  guardian  deity, 
and  then,  again  changing  her  clothes,  takes  her  breakfast,  and  enjoys 
a  short  siesta,  while  chewing  a  mouthful  of  betel,  sometimes  mixed 
with  tobacco  leaf,  in  order  to  strengthen  her  teeth. 

"  In  any  sketch  of  a  Hindu  family  something  should  be  said  about 
the  servants*  The  cook  may  be  either  a  male  or  female,  but  a  female 
cook  is  generally  preferred,  the  kitchen  being,  as  a  rule,  placed  in  the 
inner  division  of  the  house.  The  food  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of 
vegetables  and  fish,  with  a  little  milk  and  ghee,  but  no  eggs  or  meat 
pf  any  kind.  Turmeric,  pepper,  cumin,  coriander  and  mustard 
seeds,  generally  impart  a  fine  flavour  to  the  preparations.  The  flsh 
are  dressed  in  a  part  of  the  kitchen  quite  distinct  from  where  the 
vegetables  are  prepared,  because  a  widow  is  strictly  forbidden  to  use 
anything  which  comes  in  contact  with  fish.  Moreover,  a  widow 
would  not  accept  a  dish  unless  it  is  prepared  by  a  real  Brahmin 
cook.  Should  a  male  member  of  the  family  be  ever  disposed  to  eat 
goat's  flesh  (he  being  forbidden  to  use  any- other  kind  of  meat,  save 
mutton,  when  sacrificed),  a  Sakta  cook  (a  worshipper  of  female 
deities)  undertakes  to  prepare  it  for  him.  When  she  has  finished, 
she  changes  her  clothes,  and  purifies  her  body  by  sprinkling  over  it 
a  few  drops  of  Ganges  water.  The  wage  of  a  female  cook,  who  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  is  a  widow,  is  about  six  to  seven  rupees  (twelve 
to  fourteen  shillings)  a  month,  with  a  few  annas  extra  for  Ekadashi 
(the  day  of  close  fast  for  all  widows),  and  cocoanut  oil  for  her  hair, 
six  pieces  of  gray  shirtings  each  ten  cubits  long,  and  three  towels  a 
year.  She  also  gets  an  extra  piece  of  cloth  at  the  Doorga  Poojah 
festival.     A  male  cook  is  always  a  Brahman.    The  second  servant  is 
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the  jhee,  or  maidservant,  of  the  family.  She  rises  early  in  the 
morning,  and  knows  no  rest  till  about  ten  o'clock  at  night  She 
sweeps  and  washes  all  the  rooms  and  verandahs  inside  the  faonse, 
cleans  all  the  brass  utensils  of  the  family,  makes  fire  in  the  stove, 
pounds  the  kitchen  spices,,  prepares  fish  for  cooking -purposes,  and 
attends  to  other  duties  of  a  household  nature.  Some  maidservants 
are  almost  exclusively  employed  in  taking  care  of  the  children. 
Their  wage  is  about  two-  rupees  (four  shillings]  a  month,  exclusive 
of  food  and  clothing. 

"  I  next  come  to  the  male  servants :  there  are  more  than  half  a 
dozen  of  them  in  a  respectable  family,  and  their  services  are  in  the 
main  cpnfined  to  the  outer  apartment  of  the  household.  They  sweep 
and  clean  all  the  rooms,  spread  white  cloth  bedding  on  the  floor, 
change  the  water  of  the  nookah,  fill  the  chillnm  with  toba'cco,  trim 
the  babu*s  fine  black-bordered  dressing  attire,,  put  in  order  the 
lamps,  and  go  to  the  bazar  to  make  purchases.  Their  pay  ranges 
from  three  to  four  rupees  a  month,  exclusive  of  food  and  clothing. 
Except  in  isolated  instances,  servants  are  well  treated  by  their 
masters  and  mistresses. 

'*  Very  few  people  are  aware  that  a  wife — ^perhaps  the  mother  of 
three  or  four  children — is  forbidden  to  open  her  lips  or  lift  her  veil  in 
order  to  speak  to  her  husband  in  presence  of  her  mother-in-law  or 
any  pother  adult  male  or  female  member  of  the  family.  She  may 
converse  with  the  children  without  any  fear  of  impropriety,  but  she 
is  imperatively  commanded  to  hold  her  tongue  and  drop  down  her 
veil  whenever  she  happens  to  see  an  elderly  member  in  her  way. 
In  Hindu  females  there  is  one  trait  which  deserves  to  be  commended. 
Bishop  Heber  remarked  that  cleanliness  is  the  supreme  virtue  of 
Hindu  women.  Our  ladies  bathe  their  bodies  and  change  their 
clothes  twice  a  day,  in  the  morning  and  in  the  afternoon ;  if  this  is 
neglected,  they  are  not  permitted  to  take  in  hand  any  domestic  work. 
*^  In  the  large  Hindu  households  the  lot  of  the  wife  who  is  childless 
is  truly  deplorable.  While  her  sisters  are  rejoicing  in  the  fiin  and 
frolics  of  their  children,  she  sits  sulkily  aloof,  and  mwardly  repines, 
earnestly  invoking  Ma  Shasthi  (the  patron  deity  of  all  children)  to 
grant  her  the  inestimable  boon  of  offspring,  without  which  this 
butterfly  life  is  unsanctified,  unprofitable,  and  hollow.  Her  barren- 
ness is  denounced  as  a  sin,  for  the  atonement  of  which  certain 
religious  rites  are  performed  and  incessant  prayers  offered ;  but  all 
her  superstitious  practices  proving  in  vain  only  tend  to  intensify  her 
misery.  After  a  few  years  of  childless  marriage,  the  husband  will 
feel  justified  in  taking  a  second  wife,  and  exposing  her  to  the  hated 
presence  of  a  Sateen  or  rival  in  the  house." 

C.  A.  P. 

{To  be  continued,) 
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A  FARMHOUSE  IN;.  JAPAN. 

THE  following  interesting  narrative  of  a  visit  to  the  interior  of 
Japan  has  been  given  by  Mrs.  Wright,  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
Society's  Missionaries  at  Tokio : — 

"  In  the  summer  of  1881  Mr.  Yoshizawa,  a  yeoman  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Sacred  Mountain  of  Ozama,  about  twenty-five  miles 
from  Yokohama,  and  who  is  a  member  of  one  of  our  congregations, 
urged  us  to  go  and  spend  the  month  of  May  at  his  house.  So  we 
accepted  his  very  kind  invitation,  and  Mr.  Wright  and  I  set  out, 
with  our  little  girl,  her  nurse,  Mary  Rew,  a  Japanese  man  cook,  and 
three  goats,  in  six  jinrickishas  (vehicles  like  large  perambulatore 
with  shafts)  drawn  by  one  or  two  men.  After  travelling  along  a 
very  dusty  and  hilly  road,  with  the  hot  sunbeams  streaming  down 
on  us  for  about  seven  or  eight  hours,  we  saw  the  beautiful  mountain 
chain  towering  before  us,  and,  turning  a  comer  of  some  hills,'arrived 
in  the  lovely  valley  of  *Ono,*  where  Mr.  Yoshizawa's  house  is 
situated.  They  all  came  out  to  meet  us,  and  gave  as  a  warm 
welcome.  As  soon  as  we  entered  the  house,  they  one  and  all  bowed 
their  heads  level  with  the  mats,  saying  they  were  *  overcome  with  the 
honour  of  our  visit.'  Of  course  we  in  politeness  imitated  them,  at 
the  risk  of  breaking  our  backs.  We  were  then  led  into  the  guests' 
rooms,  which  are  always  apart  from  the  usual  dwelling-rooms.  We 
found  they  had  been  preparing  a  great  deal  for  our  visit ;  they  gave 
us  two  pretty  rooms  for  our  sitting-rooms,  all  matted  with  their 
thick,  soft  mats ;  they  had  purchased  a  plain  wooden  table,  which 
they  had  covereji  with  white  calico,  and  three  chairs — these  were 
quite  &  luxury  in  the  country.  They  have  no  glass  windows,  only 
transparwit  paper  doors ;  those  in  our  rooms  opened  into  a  beautiful 
garden,  exquisitely  laid  out,  little  bridges  stretching  over  imaginary 
ponds,  with  here  and  there  little  moss-covered  hillocks  rising  above 
the  ground,  stepping-stones  arranged  for  walking  upon  in  wet 
weather,  terminating  in  stone  steps  up  on  to  the  verandah— where 
we  are  always  supposed  to  leave  our  shoes,  it  being  considered  a 
great  offence  to  enter  their  houses  with  them  on.  Above  our  sitting- 
rooms  were  two  small  matted  rooms,  which  they  assigned  as  our 
bedrooms.  Here  they  had  spread  a  red  blanket  as  a  carpet,  and 
given  us  a  table  covered  with  the  much-admired  white  calico,  and 
two  chairs.  Our  bed  was  made  of  several  wadded  silk  quilts  laid 
on  the  top  of  one  another  on  the  floor,  and  very  comfortable  it  was. 
In  our  country  trips  I  have  generally  been  reduced  to  sleeping  on  a 
table  ;  as  in  many  cases  it  is  impossible  to  sleep  on  the  mats,  owing 
to  the  liveliness  of  the  insects  with  which  they  are  crowded.  Many 
people  make  a  bag,  into  which  they  creep,  drawing  a  string  round 
their  necks,  and  so  compose  themselves  for  sleep.  I  dare  say  my 
readers  will  exclaim,  *  What  possible  pleasure  can  there  be  in  such 
a  case  ?  *  But  I  can  tell  you,  my  dear  friends,  that  any  change 
(when  one  is  worn  out  with  work)  is  better  than  staying  in 
the  city  with  the  thermometer  98°  in  the  shade,  and  mosquitoes 
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attacking  you  most  savagely.  I  myself  enjoy  tliese  tours  very 
much. 

*'  The  place  where  we  had  pitched  our  tent  this  summer,  in  the 
midst  of  so  much  luxury,  is  a  very  lonely  place.  Every  night  the 
farmer  would  go  to  bed  with  swords  around  hiai,  in  case  of  being 
attacked  by  robbers,  which  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  in  these 
lonely  parts,  and  I  slept  with  a  revolver  under  my  pillow.  These 
robbers  always  come  armed  with  swords,  with  which  they  are 
wonderfully  expert,  and  (if  interrupted  during  their  visit  will  not 
hesitate  to  use  them. 

"  Ono  is  a  most  lovely  spot.  On  all  sides  are  magnificent 
mountains  covered  with  foliage,  amongst  which  are  to  be  seen,  in  all 
their  loveliness,  the  beautiful  wisteria,  gracefully  drooping  its  delicate 
flower,  and  the  pretty  azalea,  in  all  shades  in  rich  profusion.  How 
I  wish  I  were  an  artist,  to  paint  the  scenery  which  no  pen  can 
describe  I 

"  Owing  to  my  being  such  an  invalid  I  am  unable  to  walk  any 
distance,  so  it  was  very  difficult  for  me  to  get  about.  There  are  no 
jinrickishas  to  be  had  in  the  country*  The  farmer  has  a  packhorse 
— which  spends  the  greater  part  of  its  time  in  the  stable — a  wild 
creature  impossible  to  guide,  but  I  was  determined  to  utilise  it. 
Although  warned  that  it  was  dangerous,  I  borrowed  the  pack* 
saddle,  as  I  had  not  taken  my  own,  and  started  oS.  with  a  man 
clinging  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  saddle  to  that  on  which  I  was 
sitting  to  keep  it  from  slipping  under  the  horse.  I  had  no  stirrup, 
and  my  reins  were  two  yards  of  cotton  material  tied  round  the 
horse^s  nose.  In  this  position  I  managed  to  go  for  a  delightful 
ride  up  and  down  some  very  steep  hills,  with  my  little  girl  mounted 
in  front  of  me.  In  spite  of  being  rather  sore  and  very  tired  when 
I  returned,  I  enjoyed  this  funniest  of  rides  very  much,  and  have 
since  repeated  it. 

**  The  life  of  the  farmer  and  his  family  is  very  interesting ;  they 
live  entirely  in  a  huge  smoke-begrimed  kitchen.  At  the  end  of  the 
day,  worn  out  with  toil,  you  see  them  squatting  on  the  mats,  to* 
gether  with  the  servants,  some  dozing,  others  talking  and  smoking. 
At  such  times  I  would  go  in  and  squat  amongst  them*  They  would 
ask  me  to  tell  them  something  about  my  wonderful  country — 
England.  They  were  so  delighted  to  hear  a  foreigner  talk  their 
own  language.  One  side  of  this  huge  kitchen,  which  is  only 
lighted  with  a  tiny  oil-lamp,  is  a  bath-room,  in  which  is  a  bath 
prepared  to  boiling-heat ;  this  they  all  go  into  at  the  end  of  the  day, 
one  after  the  other,  using  the  same  water,  but  always  throwing  a 
bucketful  of  clean  water  over  them  at  the  finish,  I  have  known  as 
many  as  ten  or  twelve  persons  go  into  a  bath  measuring  about  three 
feet  wide  and  four  feet  deep. 

"  The  country  people  rise~  very  early :  the  farmer's  wife  is  a  most 
hard-working  woman  ;  she  it  is  who  prepares  and  does  all  the 
cooking  for  the  family  and  farm  labourers.  The  summer  time  is 
of  course  the  busiest.  There  is  the  rice  to  gather  and  prepare,  and 
to  store  for  the  coming  winter.  The  next  thing  they  do  is  to  make 
tea.    Several  women  are  employed  to  pick  it,  then  it  is  put  into  a 
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large  kind  of  paper  tray,  and  placed  over  a  shibatclii  and  gradually 
roasted,  men  rubbing  it  with  their  hands  all  the  time  of  burning. 
After  all  the  crops  are  in  and  the  granaries  well  filled  for  the 
coming  winter,  they  spin  cotton  and  weave  material  for  making 
clothes ;  all  clothes  worn  by  the  country  people  are  generally  woven 
by  themselves*  Sometin^es  I  give  them  an  *  English  feast,'  i.e.  beef 
and  pudding.  They  are  very  fond  of  English  food,  and  call  it 
medicine  for  the  body.  They  have  no  idea  of  holding  a  knife  and 
fork  properly,  and  it  is  very  amusing  to  see  them  watching  one  in 
order  to  imitate.  On  one  occasion  of  our  feast  a  man  saw  the 
mustard  upon  the  table,  find  of  course  thought  it  right  to  eat  it,  and 
while  we  were  engaged  he  took  a  large  spoonful  on  his  plate  with 
his  plum  pudding,  and  was  spreading  it  thickly  upon  every  piece  he 
eat ;  we  were  watching  him  most  painfully,  but  he  was  eating  it 
with  a  heroism  worthy  of  a  martyr. 

"  One  day  my  husband,  who  had  been  obliged  to  remain  at  his 
post  in  the  city,  came  up  to  visit  one  of  his  Mission-stations,  some 
few  miles  from  Ono.  I  mounted  my  gallant  steed  with  my  little 
girl  behind  me,  my  husband  and  our  native  '  boy '  walking  by  my 
side,  and  started  for  Nakatsu.  After  having  ridden  over  mountains 
and  through  avenues  of  mulberry-trees,  we  arrived  at  our  destina- 
tion, a  wild  mountain  village,  where  we  were  met  by  our  resident 
Catechist,  a  very  learned  old  man.  Here  my  husband  has  a  pretty 
little  church,  with  one  small  room  attached,  which  I  humorously 
call  the  *  Parsonage.'  Here  we  stayed  all  that  day  and  night.  The 
*  Parsonage '  is  about  twelve  feet  by  twelve,  matted,  with  a  plain 
wooden  table,  two  chairs,  paper  windows,  and  a  small  folding  iron 
bedstead  with  a  large  bag  filled  with  clean  straw.  There  was  only 
supposed  to  be  accommodation  for  one,  so  we  were  obliged  to  share 
the  scanty  furniture.  My  husband  and  little  girl  took  the  bag  of 
straw  and  laid  it  on  the  mats  for  a  pillow,  putting  the  legs  of  a 
chair  to  raise  the  bag.  I  slept  on  the  iron  bedstead,  over  which 
canvas  was  stretched.  We  slept  very  soundly,  but  I  do  not  think  I 
should  care  to  sleep  so  always.  After  Mr.  Wright  had  preached  and 
held  several  meetings  amongst  the  villagers,  we  returned,  and^were 
much  delighted  to  get  back  again  into  civilised  quarters. 

"  At  some  future  time  I  shall  hope  to  tell  you  something  about 
the  women  of  Japan/* 


MISSION  LESSONS  GLEANED  FROM  THE  MIBACLES  OF 
OUR  LORD. 

By  the  Rev.  F.  Douglas  How> 

I.— The  Marriage  in  Qina  of  Galilee. 

WHAT  a  mistake  it  is  to  read  our  Bibles  with  our  minds  made 
up  beforehand  that  the]  particular  passage  we  are  reading 
is  to  teach  us  some  special  lesson  and  that  only.  ^  It  is  like  walk- 
ing, through  one  of  our  beautiful  country  lanes  in  the  spring  time 
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determined  to  see  nothing  but  primroses,  and  thus  losing  sight  of 
the  violets,  anemones,  and  hundreds  of  other  flowers  and  leaves 
which  are  all  well  worthy  of  our  admiration. r> 

If  we  were,  for  instance,  to  read  the  miracles  of  our  Lord  with 
our  minds'  eyes  shut  to  everything  except  the  leading  lesson  that 
they  each  one  teach  us,  I  am  afraid  we  should  not  learn  much  from 
them  about  Mission  work.  Yet  there  are  a  number  of  very  beautiful 
lessons  about  Missions  to  be  found  in  them  if  we  have  a  real  wisli 
to  seek  them. 

Take  our  Lord's  first  miracle.  How  great  are  the  leading  lessons 
that  it  teaches  1  Lessons  of  the  sympathy  of  Jesus  with  innocent 
enjoyments,  and  of  the  blessedness  of  seeking  His  company  and 
that  of  His  disciples  in  all  the  events  of  our  life.  But  there  are 
other  portions  of  the  miracle  which  speak  very  straight  to  the  heart 
of  all  who  are  full  of  anxious  care  for  Missions  to  the  heathen. 
Have  we  never  felt  anything  very  like  to  the  spirit  of  the  blessed 
Virgin  Mary  when  she  displayed  some  little  impatience  for  Him  to 
create  the  wine  by  the  miraculous  power  which  she  knew  that  He 
possessed  ?  When  we  read  of  the  labour  of  devoted  Missionaries 
producing  scarcely  any  perceptible  result  in  some  special  field  of 
work,  do  not  we  sometimes  need  the  gentle  reproof  that  He  gave  to 
His  mother,  '*  Mine  hour  is  not  yet  come "  ?  Surely  we  are  to 
remember  that  our-God  is  Omniscient  and  Omnipotent-— i.e.  He  both 
knows  and  can  perform  all  things,  and  that  where  the  occasion  needs 
His  direct  workmg  (as  must  be  the  case  in  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen)  we  must  be  content  to  leave  the  time  to  Him.  We  cannot 
see  one  minute's  length  into  the  future — He  can  see  into  the  ages  of 
eternity ;  therefore  let  us  be  sure  that  He  alone  knows  whether  the 
hour  for  the  working  of  the  change — from  heathen  into  Christian, 
as  from  water  into  wine — had  best  be  a  little  sooner  or  a  little 
later. 

A  Missionary  once  said  at  a  meeting  in  England  that  he  had 
worked  for  more  than  seven  years,  when  he  first  went  out  among 
the  heathen,  without  making  one  single  convert  There  must  be 
others  whose  experience  is  equally  depressing ;  but  it  is  very,  very 
seldom  that  '^  the  hour  "  does  not  come  at  last.  What  if  after  seven 
years  one  single  soul  be  won  ?  Jacob  toiled  fourteen  to  win  the 
wife  he  loved.  Let  us,  then,  who  watch  and  work  and  pray  at 
home,  never  lose  heart  if  the  special  Mission  in  which  we  may  be 
interested  seems  to  bear  little  fruit:  think  that  you  hear  your 
Master  say,  "  Mine  hour  is  not  yet  come,"  and  humbly  answer, 
"  Lord,  Thou  knowesf 

And  then  ?  Why, [then  turn  back  to  the  miracle  for  another  lesson, 
and  hear  the  Virgin  say,  "  Whatsoever  He  saith  unto  you  do  iV* 
That  will  give  new  strength  to  the  heart  and  hands,  and  will 
never  let  us  give  up  in  despair  !  Give  up  I  Nay,  if  the  servants 
will  not  do  their  part,  how  shall  all  be  ready  when  the  hour  comes  ? 
To  all  He  has  said,  ** Go  ye  into  all  nations" — and  though  toe  go  in 
prayers  and  thoughts  and  such  oflferings  as  we  are  able  to  send,  yet 
even  so  shall  we  be  doing  *Hhat  which  He  saith  unto  us*'' 
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LETTERS  FOR  OUR  WORKING  PARTIES. 

TAMATAVE, 

THERE  must  be  many  persons  in  England  who  would  willingly 
give  of  their  abundance  if  they  knew  exactly  what  would  be 
most  acceptable  and  helpful  to  Missions  and  to  those  engaged  in  them. 
And  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  many  a  small  but  well-oonsidered 
gift  would  find  it»  way  to  the  boxes  sent  abroad  by  the  Ladies* 
Association^  if  people  did  but  realise  the  pleasure  and  refreshment 
it  would  be  to  our  hardworking  Missionaries  to  receive  now  and 
then  a  new  and  interesting  book  for  themselves,  or  a  little  packet  of 
work-materials  or  pictures  to  help  them  to  make  their  lessons  more 
attractive.  These  reflections  it  will  be  seen  have  been  partly  occa- 
sioned by  the  following  letters  from  Miss  Lawrence,  which  are  full 
of  valuable  information  about  the  people  in  the  part  of  Madagascar 
in  which  she  is  labouring  with  such  unwearied  activity  and  zeal : — 

**  I  was  very  glad  to  have  your  letter  with  the  Report.  I  think 
the  growth  of  the  Ladies'  Association  is  quite  astonishing,  when  I 
consider  how  few  were  its  members  and  workers  in  the  summer  of 
1867.  It  may  indeed  be  compared  to  the  grain  of  mustard  seed.  I 
have  read  with  special  interest  the  Indian  reports,  having  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  some  of  the  workers  during  my  stay  in  England. 
You  mention  in  your  letter  your  new  publication ;  it  would  give 
me  great  pleasure  to  have  some  now  and  then  if  you  could 
send  them :  you  see  we  are  so  much  cut  off  from  books  and  society 
in  a  place  like  this  ;  there  is  not  an  Englishwoman  to  speak  to 
except  those  who  pass  through  to  the  capital.  Again,  when  sending 
out  a  box,  it  would  be  a  great  boon  if  any  of  the  ladies  could  put  in 
a  new  book  or  two.  Something  that  would  really  refresh  one's 
mind,  and  raise  it  above  the  level  of  the  daily  life  around  ;  for  example, 
such  books  as  those  written  by  Kingsley,  or  his  Life,  There  is  an 
utter  dearth  of  English  life  here,  so  books  are  a  great  refreshment. 
Our  sermons  in  Church  bear  upon  the  vices  of  the  natives,  such  as 
rum  drinking,  &c. ;  they  are  naturally  endured  rather  than  appreciated 
by  Europeans. 

"  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  school  is  progressing  favourably,  though 
slowly  as  far  as  numbers  are  concenied.  The  girls  never  stay 
away  except  when  working  in  their  rice-fields;  the  progress  in 
reading,  writing,  and  needlework  is  really  good,  considering  most  of 
them  have  learnt  their  alphabet  in  school  during  the  year.  I  hope  to 
send  you  a  few  specimens  of  their  needlework,  as  this  has  been  the 
great  difficulty,  for  many  of  the  children  did  not  know  even  the 
usage  of  the  thimble  when  they  entered.  The  boarding-school  is 
very  satisfactory ;  the  girls  go  about  their  domestic  work  quite 
orderly  and  cheerfully,  and  I  trust  the  training  will  benefit  them 
greatly.  You  cannot  imagine  the  filth  and  disorder  of  the  houses 
here,  even  amongst  the  chiefs :  servants  almost  naked  ;  pigs,  fowls, 
and  geese  all  mixed  up  in  the  common  dwelling.     The   animals 
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roam  about  all  day  searching  for  their  living,  and  one  has  to  pick 
one*  8  path  at  every  turn  to  pass  the  pigs,  in  the  hot  season  the 
smell  is  insufferable.  We  are  enjoying  a  really  cool  season — the  first 
cold  weather  we  have  had  since  I  came  here  ;  the  general  health  is 
better,  but  there  are  a  few  bad  cases  of  typhoid.  One  is  a  child  of 
about  twelve  years,  belonging  to  a  Betsimisaraka  chief;  I  have  been 
helping  to  nurse  her  during  the  last  three  weeks,  that  is,  going 
every  day  and  doing  for  her  everything  they  are  unable  to  do.  It 
is  hard  work  nursing  her, — fancy  a  child  in  delirium,  stretched  on  a 
mat  and  a  heap  of  dirty  clothes,  the  little  room  filled  with  slaves 
going  and  coming,  dirty  and  nearly  naked,  a  wood  fire  in  the  room, 
but  no  fireplace  or  chimney ;  the  smoke  blinding.  You  ask  for  some 
hot  water,  a  tin  wash-hand  bowl  is  filled  up  from  a  jar  in  the  room, 
the  water  is  dipped  with  a  folded  leaf  and  then  placed  on  the  fire, 
the  bowl  serving  for  cooking  as  well  as  other  purposes.  These  tribes 
have  but  little  faith  in  European  remedies.  In  the  case  of  this  child, 
when  they  found  the  fever  did  not  yield  to  the  remedies  at  the  end 
of  a  week,  they  called  in  the  diviners  or  medicine-men,  who  pro- 
nounced the  house  to  be  unfavourable  for  the  cure.  The  child  was 
then  removed  to  a  wretched  hut,  and  the  same  system  of  charms 
followed  up  ;  the  child  however  becoming  worse.  Another  par£  of 
the  town  was  resorted  ta,  and  for  days  the  girl  was  unconscious  and 
apparently  dying.  I  was  again  asked  to  help,  but  I  insisted  upon 
their  calling  in  a  European  doctor,  for  we  have  a  clever  French 
doctor  here.  I  met  him  at  the  house,  and  since  then  the  parents 
have  followed  his  directions,  and  the  girl  is  gradually  recovering. 
It  will  be  a  great  triumph  over  the  witches  and  diviners  if  the  child 
gets  quite  well. 

**  I  mttst  tell  you  a  story  about  needlework  that  was  told  me  a 
short  time  ago  by  the  head  of  the  Betsiinisarakas ;  he  is  a  man  of 
considerable  rank  and  power,  and  was  one  of  the  officers  in  attend- 
ance upon  the  late  governor  in  his  journey  to  the  capital.  He,  with 
others  who  went  up  at  that  time,  had  an  audience  with  the  Queen 
and  Prime  Minister.  I  will  try  and  give  the  story  in  his  own  words. 
He  says  tlie  Queen  and  Prime  Minister  received  them  at  the  palace ; 
the  officers  of  the  palace  were  in  waiting,  and  the  ladies  attended  the 
Queen.  As  €oon  as  they  were  seated,  they  took  from  under  their 
lambas  their  needlework — some  embroidery,  some  crochet,  some 
plain  sewing.  The  Queen  held  a  piece  of  stuff  in  her  hand,  on 
which  she  was  working  big  flowers,  with  the  wool  of  the  sheep,  in 
red  and  other  colours.  All  their  fingers  moved  very  quickly  (here 
he  gave  an  example  of  their  swiftness,  holding  his  lamba  as  if  for 
sewing,  and  passing  his  right  hand  backwards  and  forwards) ;  ho 
went  on  to  say  that  the  Queen  gave  her  word  with  regard  to  the 
affairs  of  the  kingdom,  and  all  th«  officers  discussed  the  business, 
with  the  Queen  and  Prime  Minister ;  but  the  Queen  never  looked  off 
from  her  work,  her  fingers  flew  so  fast  with  those  of  the  ladies  in 
attendance  that  he  could  think  of  nothing  but  of  antSj  for  the  quick 
movements  of  the  Mies  reminded  him  only  of  ants.  I  told  this 
story  to  the  children  in  the  school,  to  stir  them  up  to  take  more 
interest  in  sewing.     A  few  days  after,  one  of  the  children  was  out 
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walking  with  the  teachers,  and  they  sat  down  on  the  beach ;  the 
child  at  once  pulled  out  son^  bits  of  rag  and  a  needle  and  cotton, 
and  on  being  asked  why  she  had  brought  out  her  work  she 
answered,  *  Did  you  not  hear  the  story  about  the  Queen  taking  her 
work  with  her  V  It  is  not  the  Queen  who  does  so  now,  but  Isian 
Roraka  *  (meaning  herself). 

"  I  think  I  told  you  in  my  last  letter  that  the  house  was  too 
small  to  accommodate  more  boarders.  I  rejoice  to  say  that  that 
difficulty  is  now  removed,  through  Mr.  Du  Boulay's  kind  exertions. 
The  large  sura  of  £60  has  been  sent  to  khe  Bishop  this  mail  for  the 
building  of  a  separate  school  so  as  to  give  an  additional  sleeping 
room.  On  the  Day  of  Intercession  one  gentleman  alone  contributed 
the  sura  of  £30,  accompanied  by  a  delightful  letter,  which  stirs 
up  one's  courage  to  go  forward,  and  at  least  prepare  the  way  for 
the  future  of  this  place,  wheh  our  poor  life  is  passed  and  gone. 
Miss  Manning  is  also  sending  me  out  a  sewing-machine,  so  this 
great  want  is  supplied.  As  yet  we  have  no  good  workers  here,  and 
'  I  often  sit  up  sewing,  or  rather  sew  all  the  evening,  instead  of  taking 
rest.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  there  is  a  prospect  of  another  .box, 
and  beg  you  will,  if  possible,  send  me  a  few  working  materials, 
such  as  calico,  print,  braids,  cottons,  needles  ;  a  little  shirting  print 
would  be  useful  for  strong  dresses  for  the  industrial  work.  I 
shall  be  glad  also  of  a  few  yards  of  red  flannel  for  jackets  in 
case  of  illness,  when  flannel  is  so  useful  here,  A  few  dressed  dolls, 
however  common,  would  be  prized ;  also  one  or  two  rag  baby  dolls 
to  make  others  from.  Any  odds  or  ends  of  print  and  stuff  will  be 
most  useful.  I  want  also  a  few  yards  of  mosquito  net  for  veils  for 
Church  wear.  Loose  pinafore-frocks  with  long  sleeves  are  very  much 
appreciated  here,  also  chemises  made  high  to  the  neck.  I  suppose 
you  are  well  acquainted  with  this  place  ?  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
what  subjects  would  be  most  new  and  pleasing  to  the  readers  of  your 
little  publication. 

**  I  rejoice  to  hear  there  is  a  prospect  of  some  ladies  coming  out 
to  help  Miss  Barker.  I  have  written  to  encourage  her  to  hold  on, 
as  there  is  a  prospect  of  speedy  relief.  When  the  capital  is  supplied, 
I  hope  you  will  try  and  induce  some  voluntary  worker  to  come  and 
help  us  here  on  the  coast.  It  would  be  a  great  relief  to  me  if  I 
could  have  some  lady  living  with  me,  either  to  help  in  the  care  of 
the  boarders  or  the  sick.  The  work  here  is  so  diversified  that  I 
never  ^et  through  all  I  have  to  do  in  the  day ;  the  place  is  so 
straggling,  and  the  sands  so  heavy  and  hot,  that  one  cannot  walk  a 
long  distance,  besides  which  my  home  affairs  take  up  a  great  deal 
of  time.  I  think  I  told  you  that  I  have  five  more  little  girls  waiting 
to  come  in  as  soon  as  our  new  room  can  be  finished.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gregory  leave  by  this  mail,  with  the  Bishop's  daughter,  for  England  ; 
Miss  Woodford  leaves  by  the  Cape  route  next  week  :  they  will  be 
able  to  tell  you  a  little  about  our  work.*' 

By  the  same  (July)  mail  Miss  Lawrence  also  wrote  to  the  kind 
donor  of  the  sewing-machine  as  follows :  — 

" .  .  .  ,  I  am  looking  forward  to  the  arrival  of  the  sewing- 
machine  with  absolute  joy.     I  have  always  a  lot  of  needlework  on 
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hand,  making  up  clothing  for  the  people  and  our  children,  and  often 
I  spend  the  evening  in  getting  forward  work  that  would  soon  be 
finished  off  in  a  machine.  The  girls  are  now  beginning  to  work 
nicely,  but  slowly,  as  they  are  but  learners.  My  sister  sent  me  some 
nice  pieces  of  stuff,  and  wo  have  been  making  up  warm  jackets  for 
the  children,  and  working  up  what  little  stock  of  yam  I  have  into 
warm  little  jackets.  I  am  gradually  preparing  some  samples  of 
work  for  you,  and  will  send  them  by  the  first  opportunitj\  .  .  . 

**  I  am  so  glad  that  there  is  a  chance  of  some  lady  or  ladies 
coming  out  for  t!ie  school  at  the  capital ;  it  is  far  too  important  to 
let  flag.  Miss  Barker  will  be  able  to  bear  up  when  she  knows  that 
it  is  only  for  a  time  that  she  is  called  upon  to  work  alone.  If 
voluntary  workers  can  be  secured  for  a  Mission,  they  will  go  far  to 
build  up  and  strengthen  the  Church  here ;  there  are  so  few  European 
women  here,  and  scarcely  any  one  working  for  the  poor.  We  have 
as  yet  been  ^ery  unfortunate  as  a  Mission,  but  I  suppose  pioneers 
liave  generally  rough  ground.  I  often  think  that,  if  we  Missionaries 
could  pray  more  aiid  be  less  anxious,  we  should  succeed  better ;  but  • 
one  4ias  calls  on  all  sides,  and  very  small  amount  of  leisure,  and 
I  may  say  no  qniet,  hardly  even  in  church,  for  there  are  always 
children  to  look  after  and  people  to  attend  to,  so  that  one  becomes 
a  sort  of  female  beadle,  and  this  is  not  always  conducive  to  earnest 
thought  or  fervent  prayer.  I  think  there  is  no  passage  in  the  Gospels 
that  shows  more  the  sympathy  of  our  Lord  than  that  which  states, 
*  He  called  them  into  the  desert  to  rest  awhile.'  .  .  .  ." 


IN  these  days  of  much  talk  respecting  the  higher  culture  of 
women,  and  the  best  means  of  promoting  it,  it  may  be  interest- 
ing to  learn  something  of  the  state  of  opinion  on  this  subject  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  following  extracts  have  been  copied 
from  an  American  paper  of  an  address  given  by  Bishop  Whipple  on 
the  occasion  of  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  SL  Mary*s  Hall, 
at  Faribault,  Minnesota,  in  the  United  States,  on  June  19th,  1882  : — 

"  Woman  has  fought  her  own  battle,  and  won  her  right  to  the 
highest  culture.  Universities  in  the  Old  World  and  the  New  have 
thrown  wide  open  their  doors  to  her,  not  in  pity  for  her  weakness, 
but  as  a  just  reward  for  her  intellectual  strength.  In  modern 
tongues  and  the  ancient  classics  she  excels  in  neatness  and  finish  of 
translation;  in  mathematics  she  is  exact;  in  literature  an  enthusiast; 
and  a  careful  observer  in  scientific  investigation.  IE  treated  as  a 
plaything  of  an  hour,  the  petted  favourite  of  fashion,  it  is  no  marvel 
if  her  life  is  one  of  idleness  and  frivolity.  But  whenever  a  well- 
trained  childhood  has  had  the  privilege  of  a  higher  culture,  woman 
lias  taken  her  rightful  place,  in  intellect  as  in  heart,  as  a  helpmeet 
for  man.  In  this  training  of  womanhood,  the  culture  of  the  heart 
must  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  culture  of  the  mind. 

**He  is  no  tritfe  scholar  who,  learning  nature's  law8,,do3s  not 
i^verence  nature's  God.  Without  religion  man  is  an  atheist,  woman 
is  a  monster.     As  daughter,  sister,  wife,  and  mother,  ehe  holds  in 
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her  hands,  under  God,  the  destinies  of  humanity.  In  the  hours  of 
gloom  and  sorrow  we  look  to  her  for  sympathy  and  comfort.  Where 
shall  we  find  strength  for  trial,  comfort  for  sorrow,  save  in  that 
Gospel  which  has  given  a  new  meaning  to  the  name  of  *  mother ' 
since  it  rested  on  the  lips  of  the  child  Jesus  ?  We  know  no  rivals 
in  such  work,  save  only  the  generous  rivalry  which  seeks  to  do 
work  best. 

"  Ours  will  never  be  a  fashionable  school  where  the  daughters  of 
the  rich  can  gain  a  few  showy  accomplishments  at  the  expense  of 
solid  improvement.  We  believe  in  honest  work,  in  broad  founda- 
tions on  which  may  be  reared  the  completeness  of  the  finished 
temple.  Ours  will  be  a  Christian  school.  The  lessons  of  our 
mother,  the  Church,  are  broad  enough  for  all  who  love  Jesus  Christ 
our  Saviour.  No  word  will  ever  be  spoken  within  these  walls  to  jar 
other  Christian  hearts.  In  a  life  hallowed  by  daily  prayer,  in  the 
lessons  of  God's  word,  in  the  surety  of  a  certain  faith,  in  the  com- 
panionship of  a  Christian  home,  and  in  the  gladness  of  cheerfulduty, 
we  shall  try  to  train  up  our  daughters  for  the  blessedness  of  a  life 
of  usefulness  here,  and  the  joy  and  bliss  of  Heaven  hereafter." 


MISS  WOODFORD  arrived  on  the  1st  September  by  the  Oarth 
CastUy  vid  the  Cape.  Her  health,  never  strong,  has  given  way, 
after  nearly  four  years'  faithful  discharge  of  her  duties  in  Madagascar, 
and  she  was  obliged  reluctantly  to  resign  hpr  post  of  mistress  of 
the  girls'  school  at  Antananarivo,  and  by  medical  a(1vice  return  to 
England. 

The  Committee  are  still  seeking  for  a  lady  of  sufficient  experience 
and  training,  with  real  Missionary  spirit,  to  supply  her  place. 


MISS  F.  PATTESON,  Organizing  Correspondent  'of  the  Ladies' 
Association,  will,  it  is  expected,  address  meetings  at  Leevls 
on  October'21st,  and  at  Manchester  on  November  2nd. 


THE  commencement  of  October  reminds  us  that  the  time  is  ap- 
proaching for  the  annual  closing  of  the  accounts  of  the  Ladies' 
Association.  It  is  very  desirable  that  all  Local  Secretaries  and 
Collectors,  who  have  not  already  sent  up  the  subscriptions  from 
their  Branch  Associations  to  19,  Delahay  Street,  Westminster,  should 
do  so  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  accompanying  the  remittance 
with  a  list  of  subscribers'  names  alphabetically  arranged.  Those 
ladies  who  transmit  their  subscriptions  through  the  Correspondent 
of  their  Archdeaconry  are  requested  to  lose  no  time  in  doing  srt, 
in  order  that  she  may  be  enabled  to  draw  up  her  report  and  remit 
the  contributions  of  her  Archdeaconry  before  the  9^th  of  November — 
the  latest  day  on  which  subscriptions  can  be  received  at  the  office  to 
be  in  time  to  be  included  in  the  balance  of  the  year. 
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NOTICES. 


rHwtard  S«ed, 
L  Oct.  2. 1883. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  AND  DONATIONS. 


AnaosT,  1882. 

£ 
Miss  Legh  and  pupils.  Oswestry  17 

Fyfleld,  by  Mrs.  Aston      2 

St.  Mary  Abbotts,  by  Mrs.  Ban- 

yon «    .»    ...    1 

By  Miss  Dumford IS 

By  Mrs.  Kaye       19 

Mrs.  Powell 2 

Blackheath,  by  Mrs.  Bosk...    ..    t 

By  Miss  Kenyon-Slaney     28 

Misses  McTafg;art       8 

St.  John  the  Divine,  Kennington    4 
Christ  Church,  St.  Marylebone..    3 

By  Sale  of  Leaflets     1 

St.  George's,    Bloomsbury,   by 

Mrs.  6oe 50 

Hampton  Court  Piilace      ...    ,,,    4 
Miss  Bui^sess,  Newport     ».    ...    1 

Miss  O.  Milne  Home 

Lady  Napier  and  Bttrick 1 


9.  d. 
0  0 
7    6 


14    8 
5    0 


5  10 

0  0 

17  6 

0  0 
10  0 

1  0 


Wool,  by  Mrs.  Hartley 
By  Miss  H.  M.  Huss^ 
Ecclesfleld,  by  Miss  Oatty 
"  B.  C.,*'  SainY>n  Walden  ... 
Waterford,  by  Miss  Meara... 

By  Miss  Ruck  Keene 

Checkley,  by  Rer.  B.  Philips 

By  Miss  Goodwin 

Misses  Le  Gros,  Jersey      .., 

Miss  M.  M.  Parker     

Heysham,  by  Miss  Morgan  Cowie   0 
Hon.  Henrietta  Eenyon    , 

By  Miss  Mount    

Lmcoln,  by  Mrs.  Yenables 
Wath,  by  Miss  Waitt  ...    . 
H(dy  Trioity,  Brompton 
Altrincham,  by  Mrs.  Lacy  Tate.  15 


£ 

«. 

d. 

...    1  15 

0 

... 

10 

0 

...    4 

0 

0 

... 

5 

0 

...    6 

4 

0 

...     8  10  10 

...  29 

1 

1 

...     9  11 

8 

...     7 

0 

0 

... 

10 

ft 

wie  0 

2 

1 

... 

8 

6 

...    9 

1 

6 

...    S  11 

8 

...    1 

4 

0 

...    4 

2 

0 

te.  15 

14 

8 

JB267  13 

0 

Boxes  will  be  sent  in  October  to  Taiuatave,  Ramnad,  and  Christianagram.  Parcels 
to  be  sent  up  before  the  15th  of  the  month  to  19,  Delahay  Street,  Westminster,  cairiage 
paid,  with  the  name  of  the  sender  written  outside. 


All  Letters  on  the  business  of  the  Ladles'  Association  (whether  containing  re- 
mittances  or  not)  should  be  addressed  to  the  "Honorary  Secretary,  Ladies'  Associa- 
tion, S.P.G.,  19,  Delahay  Street,  Westminster,  London,  S.W." 


All  communications  intended  for  insertion  in  the  Magazine  should  be  sent  to 
Miss  L.  Bullock,  20,  Blandford  Square,  London,  N.W.,  by  the  lOtb  of  the  month. 


The  Publishers  toUl  stipply  one  copy  monthly  post  free  for  Is,  6(i.  a  year, 

ttoo  for  28.  6d.  a  year.     Twelve  copies  of  any  single  number  will  he  sent 

post  free  for  Is, 
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'The  KIKGDOM  OF  HEAVEN  IS  LIKE  TO  A  GRAIN  OF  MUSTARD  SEED, 
WHICH  A  MAN  TOOK,  AND  SOWED  IN  HIS  FIELD  :  WHICH  INDEED  18 
THE  LEAST  OF  ALL  SEEDS :  BUT  WHEN  IT  IS  GROWN,  IT  IS  THE 
«MIEATEST  AMONG  HERBS,  AND  BECOMETH  A  TREE,  SO  THAT  THE 
BIRDS  OF  THE  AIR  COME  AND  LODGE  IN  THE  BRANCHES  THEREOF." 

—St.  Matthew  xin.  81,  32. 


THE  HINDUS  AS  THET  ARE. 

{Continued  from  p.  150.) 

PART  II.— HINDU  GIRLS. 

IE  must  not  forget,  when  treating  of  Missionary  work,  that 
female  education  in  the  Christian  faith  is  the  special 
object  of  our  Association,  and  that,  therefore,  all  that 
influences  the  life  of  women  in  heathen  countries  is  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  us.  We  have  seen,  in  our  last  number,  how  the 
Hindu  household  is  composed,  and  what  is  the  position  occupied  by 
women,  particularly  by  the  house-mistress  in  it  Of  course,  only  one 
woman  in  the  family,  and  she  probably  exceptionally  gifted,  can 
rise  to  this  post ;  but  the  fact  that  one  in  every  family  can  so  rise 
shows  that  there  is  no  natural  incapacity  in  Hindu  women,  but  that 
^heir  present  inferior  intelligence  is  the  result  of  ignorance  and  neglect. 
With  equal  advantages,  though  of  a  different  kind  from  those 
possessed  by  boys,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Hindu  girls 
would  be  as  intelligent  as  their  brothers,  and,  probably,  from  their 
gentle  manners  and  afl'ectionate  natures,  would  have  a  charm 
peculiar  to  themselves.  Let  us  learn,  then,  from  Sahib  Ch  under  Bose 
what  is  the  system  under  which  girls  are  now  brought  up  in  a 
respectable  middle-class  Bengali  family.  Before  doing  so,  however, 
we  will  quote  the  opinion  expressed  by  Sir  Richard  Temple  in  his 
work  on  India  in  1880,  respecting  the  present  condition  of  women 
there : — 

"  Under  the  system  of  seclusion,  which  has  always  been  enforced 
in  respect  of  native  ladies,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  what  their 
intellectual  condition  is  in  the  present,  as  compared  with  the  past. 
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By  all  accounts,  they  were  generally  unedacated  in  former  times : 
some  educated  ladies  there  doubtless  were,  but  such  instances  must 
have    been    rare.      Nevertheless,   in    historic    times,   queens    and 
princesses  have  signalized  themselves  by  patriotism,  by  heroism, 
and  even  by  statecraft.     The  Empress  Nur  Jehan,  immortalized  by 
the  poem  of  Lata  Roohh,  was  not  a  creation  of  fancy,  but  an  im- 
portant hiiijkorical  character.     The  Roshanara  Begum,  sister  of  an 
emperor,  long  exercised  great  influence  over  state   aflfairs.      The 
noble  conduct  of  the  Princess  Chand  Bibi  of  Ahmednagar,  has  been 
the  subject  of  an  historical  romance.    When  the  Rajputs  died, 
fighting  for  their  country,  the  conduct  of  the  women  was  as  brave 
as  that  of  the  men.    Among  the  Mahrattas  the  women  of  rank  were 
generally  conspicuous  in  political  affairs.  For  instance,  the  widowed 
mother  of  Sivaji  incited  her  son  to  deeds  of  daring  for  the  sake  of 
the  Hindu  faith.  In  later  days  some  of  them  were  famed  for  charity 
and  good  works  :  for  example,  the  Princess  Ahalza  Bai,  in  Malwa,  a 
devout  and  benevolent  lady.     Recently,  in  Bengal,  the  person  fore- 
most in  good  works,  in  the  dispensation  of  the  noblest  charity,  in 
liberal  consideration  towards  tenantry,  retainers,  and  dependants,  in 
times  of  difficulty,  was  a  woman,  the  Maharani  Surnomaye,  who  has 
been  honoured,  not  only  with  native  titles,  but  also  with  a  British 
decoration.    The  Muhammadan  Princess  of  Bhopal  has,  in  time  of 
danger,  proved  a  loyal  adherent  of  the  British  cause,  and  in  time  of 
peace,  a  capable  ruler.     Every  British  officer  who  is  accredited  to 
princely  houses  among  the  natives,  knows  that  in  the  palace  there 
are  native  ladies  who,  though  unseen,  exert  a  real  influence  upon  all 
negotiations,  and  who  are  the  faithful  upholders  of  the  dignity  and 
interest  of  the  families  to  which  they  belong.     In  short,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  women,  though  by  the  Hindu  social  code  declared  to 
be  dependent,  and  by  the  Muhammadans  hardly  acknowledged,  are 
yet  almost  as  influential  in  India  as  in  other  countries,  even  ti^ugh 
they  be  uneducated.     And  this  reason,  besides  all  other  reasons, 
points  to  the  desirability  of  their  being  educated.    The  fact  of  so 
many  Hindu  widows  {satis)  having,  up  to  comparatively  recent 
times,  immolated  themselves  on  the  funeral  pyres  of  their  husbands, 
a  practice  which  would  still  be  followed    by  many  were  it  not 
prohibited  by  British.laws,  proves  a  force  of  will  and  a  power  of  self- 
devotion  to  a  principle  which  may  be  productive  of  happy  results,  if 
guided  aright  by  education.    As  yet,  the  influence  of  the  women  has 
been  but  too  often  adverse  to  enlightenment,  and  favourable  to 
retrogression.      In  most    households    the    female   apartments   are 
reputed  to  be  the  very  home  of  ignorant  superstition.     The  circum- 
stance of  a  young  native  having  been  brought  up  too  much  in  the 
*■  Zenana,'  that  is,  under  the  tuition  of  his^-female  relations,  is  pro- 
verbially regarded  as  a  sign  that  he  will  prove  illiberal  and  bigoted." 
Up  to  the  age  of  five  years,  the  Hindu  child,  whether  boy  or  girl, 
runs  about  the  private  apartments  of  the  house  with  little  or  no 
clothing,  but  many  ornaments  of  silver  or  lac,  and  is  petted  by  its 
adoring  mother,  or  snubbed  by  the  other  wives  and  their  children, 
without  much  distinction  of  sex,  except  in  the  case  of  a  son  and  heir, 
who  is,  of  course,  from  his  birth,  a  person  of  importance  to  the  whole 
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family.  But  at  five^  when  the  hoy  is  sent  to  the  Patsala  or  school 
the  girl  has  to  begin  her  course  of  instruction  in  Bratas  or  vows. 
The  first  of  these  is  called  the  Shiva  Pooja,  and  is  performed  after  the 
example  of  the  goddess  Doorga,  who  by  this  means  obtained  a  good 
husband,  Shiva  being  regarded  as  a  model  in  this  respect.  On  the  last 
day  of  the  Bengali  year  the  girl  is  required  to  make  two  little  earthen 
images  of  the  goddess,  and  having  washed  herself  and  changed  her 
clothes,  she  places  them  on  the  coat  of  a  bale-fruit  (wood  apple)  with 
leaves,  and  begins  to  perform  her  worship.  Sprinkling  a  few  drops 
of  holy  water  on  the  heads  of  the  images,  she  repeats,  "  All  homage 
to  Shiva,  all  homage  to  Hara  (another  name  of  Shiva),  all  homage 
to  Bujjara,''  meaning  two  small  earthen  balls  like  peas,  which  are 
stuck  on  to  the  images.  She  is  then  to  meditate  about  the  form  and 
attributes  of  the  goddess,  and  afterwards  say  her  prayers  three  times 
in  the  various  names  of  Doorga.  Offerings  of  flowers  and  leav'es  are 
then  presented  to  the  goddess.  It  is  supposed  that  Mahadeve  or 
Shiva,  being  pleased,  will  ask  from  heaven  what  Brata  is  being  per^ 
formed  by  Gouri  (or  Doorga).  She  answers  that  the  girl  is  worship- 
ping Shiva,  that  she  may  get  him  for  her  husband^  because,  as  was 
before  said,  he  is  a  model  husband. 

Then  comes  the  Brata  of  Hari  or  Krishna.  Marks  of  the  shape  of 
his  two  feet  are  painted  in  white  paste  on  a  brass  plate,  and  the  girl 
worships  them  with  flowers  and  paste.  The  god,  seeing  this,  is  sup- 
posed to  ask  what  girl  worships  his  feet,  and  what  boon  she  wants  ? 
She  replies,  "  May  the  prince  of  the  kingdom  be  my  husband,  and 
may  I  be  beautiful  and  virtuous,  the  mother  of  seven  wise  sons  and 
two  handsome  daughters."  She  further  asks  for  industrious  obe- 
dient daughters-in-law,  excellent  sons-in-law,  for  a  granary  filled 
with  corn,  and  a  farmyard  with  milch  cows,  and  that  eventually, 
through  the  blessing  of  Hari,  she  may  die  on  the  banks  of  the  sacred 
Ganges,  and  thereby  pave  the  way  to  her  entrance  to  heaven. 

The  third  Brata  refers  to  the  worship  of  ten  images  of  ten  gods  or 
heroes.  It  requires  that  the  girl  should  paint  them  on  the  floor  with 
alapana  or  rice  paste.  Offering  them  flowers,  she  asks  that  she  may 
have  a  father-in-law,  like  Dasarath,  the  father  of  Ram  Chunder;  a 
mother-in-law  like  Komsala,his  mother ;  a  husband  like  Ram  Chunder ; 
a  dayur  OF  husband's  brother,  like  Luchmon,  his  younger  brother;  she 
prays  that  she  may  be  a  mother,  like  Shasti,  whose  children  are  all 
alive,  like  Koorstee,  whose  threo  sons  were  renowned  for  their  vir- 
tues, like  Ganges,  whose  water  allays  the  thirst  of  all,  and,  like  the 
mother-earth,  whose  patience  is  beyond  comparison.  And  to  crown 
all,  she  prays  that  phe  may,  like  Doorga,  be  blessed  with  an  affec- 
tionate, devoted  husband,  like  Dropadi,  be  justly  remarked  for  in- 
dustry, devotedness,  and  skill  in  cooking,  and  be  like  Sita,  the  wife 
of  Ram  (blunder,  whose  chastity  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  The  little 
girl  of  five,  who  enunciates  these  wishes  for  her  future  life,  is  fully 
instructed  in  the  very  unedifying  histories  of  the  deities  she  worships, 
and  is  taught  to  prefer  Shiva  to  Krishna  as  the  model  of  a  husband, 
on  account  of  the  devotedness  of  the  one,  and  the  notorious  infidelity 
of  the  other. 

The  next  Brata  is  called  the  Sajooty.    Its  object  is  to  prevent  her 
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when  married  having  a  rival  in  her  husband*  s  affections,  in  the  shape 
of  another  wife  or  wives.  The  girl  paints  with  rice  paste  on  the  floor 
a  variety  of  objects,  ornaments,  houses,  people,  all  intended  to  repre- 
sent worldly  prosperity.  She  then  invokes  Mahadeo,  and  prays  for 
his  blessing.  An  elderly  woman,  experienced  in  domestic  matters, 
then  begins  to  dictate,  and  the  girl  repeats  this  metrical  voUev  of 
ajbnses  or  curses  against  her  Sateen  or  rival  wife  in  the  possible 
future. 

"  Barrey,  Barrey,  Barrey  (a  cooking  vessel). 

"  May  Sateen  become  a  slave  I 

**  Khangra,  Khangra,  Khangra  (broomstick) 

*'  May  Sateen  be  exposed  to  infamy  1 

"  Hatha,  Hatha,  Hatha  (a  cooking  vessel). 

**  May  she  (the  girl)  devour  her  Sateen's  head  I 

"  Gteelay,  Geelay,  Geelay  (a  fruit). 

*'  May  Sateen  have  spleen  I 

"  Pakee,  Pakee,  Pakee  (a  bird). 

*'  May  Sateen  die,  and  tlie  girl  see  her  from  the  top  of  the 
house  I 

"Mozna,  Mozna,  Mozna  (bird). 

"  May  the  girl  never  be  cursed  with  a  Sateen. 

"  May  she  cut  a  Usath  tree,  erect  a  house  there,  cause  her  Sateen 
to  die,  and  paint  her  feet  with  her  Sateen's  blood  I  '* 

Such  and  much  more  is  the  Litany  of  curses  which  the  poor 
child  is  taught  to  repeat  in  view  of  a  possible  rival.  What  wonder 
if  a  feeling  of  rampant  jealousy  is  nourished  in  her  heart,  and 
embitters  her  life  even  when  no  Sateen  comes  to  give  her  real 
cause  for  grief.     Such  is  one  of  the  consequences  of  polygamy. 

In  most  cases  a  girl  is  married  when  eight  or  ten  years  of  age. 
Sometimes  parents  will  pledge  their  children  from  infancy;  at 
others  a  Ghatuck  or  go-between  is  employed  to  arrange  the  match. 
These  are  now  frequently  women,  and  as  they  have  great  influence 
with  the  ladies  of  the  Zenanas,  and  great  powers  of  persuasion,  they 
are  able  to  make  and  mar  matches  at  their  will,  or  rather  according 
to  the  presents  made  to  them.  A  Hindu  gentleman  once  observed 
that  in  India,  as  elsewhere,  "  man  is  a  noun  in  the  objective  case 
governed  by  the  active  verb  woman  I  *'  A  Ghatuck,  who  wants  to 
bring  about  a  marriage,  will  describe  a  girl  as  "  beautiful  as  the  full 
moon,  the  symmetry  of  h«r  form  exact,  her  teeth  like  the  seeds  of 
a  pomegranate,  her  voice  sweet  like  the  cuckoo,  she  will  bring  good 
fortune  to  any  family."  The  Hindus  imagine  that  on  the  wife  de- 
pends the  good  luck  of  the  house,  a  new  rendering  of  our  proverbs 
that  "  a  man  is  what  a  woman  makes  him,'*  and  *'  must  ask  his  wife's 
leave  to  thrive." 

The  great  questions  with  regard  to  Hindu  marriages  are,  as  in 
other  nations,  respecting  cast-e  (family)  and  money,  and  the  amount 
of  the  latter  which  must  be  spent  on  a  marriage  among  persons  of 
good  position  is  one  reason  of  the  displeasure  felt  among  Hindus  at 
the  birth  of  a  girl.  If  the  boy  is  clever  and  bright,  has  passed  his 
examinations,  got  a  scholarship,  and  is  likely  to  have  a  university 
4^gree,  his  parents  know  that  he  will  be  able  to  get  employment 
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under  Government  or  elsewhere,  and  think  themselves  justtfied  in 
demanding  a  large  dowry  of  gold  ornaments  with  the  little  girl. 

She  has  her  value  besides  these  ornaments — her  good  looks  and 
manners,  and  the  fortune  which  is  supposed  to  attend  her ;  and  it  is 
an  interesting  fact  that  now  that  female  education  is  thought 
desirable,  one  of  the  questions  asked  of  the  child  by  the  person 
deputed  to  see  her  on  behalf  of  her  future  husband's  family — 
generally  his  father  or  elder  brother — is  whether. she  can  read  or 
write  ?  and  if  she  can  do  so,  she  is  required  to  produce  her  book  and 
give  proof  of  her  skill. 

Poor  child  I  the  object  hitherto  set  before  her  is  to  get  a  good 
husband  who  will  give  her  plenty  of  jewels  and  will  not  give  her  a 
rival,  and  whose  mother  will  treat  her  kindly.  She  spends  a  year  or 
two  more  in  her  father^s  house,  paying  occasional  visits  to  that  of 
her  father-in-law,  and  then  takes  up  her  .final  abode  there.  Natur- 
ally she  had  more  liberty  in  her  own  home,  and  was  made  much  of 
there,  and  petted  by  her  mother  and  aunts.  In  her  husband's  house 
she  is  considered  as  her  mother-in-law's  dassee,  or  maid-servant, 
while  her  mother  makes  much  of  her  son-in-law,  hoping  by  indulg- 
ing his  whims  to  rivet  his  affections  to  her  daughter.  But  meagre 
as  her  education  has  been  in  all  that  can  open  her  mind,  she  has 
been  in  some  degree  prepared  through  her  childhood  for  her  future 
duties.  The  playthings  of  a  girl  in  the  Zenanas  are  miniature 
earthen  pots  and  pans  l^e  those  she  sees  in  use  around  her,  an^i  she 
soon  learns  to  handle  these,  and  to  wait  upon  the  large  collection  of 
dolls  which  are  the  delight  of  Hindu  children,  and  even  of  grown 
w^omen.  A  lady  in  affluent  circumstances  does  not  think  it  beneath 
her  to  take  part  in  the  cookery  of  the  family,  and  delights  to  feed 
her  husband  and  children  with  delicacies  prepared  by  her  own  hands. 
This  is  a  far  better  occupation  than  idle  talk  or  scandalous  gossip, 
and  need  not  be  relinquished  if  in  addition  she  learns  to  employ  her 
mind  in  reading,  and  her  fingers  in  needlework.  Hather  she  may 
learn  in  the  words  of  George  Herbert — 

"  Who  sweeps  a  room  as  in  Thy  name 
Makes  that  and  the  action  fine.*' 


PART  IIL-^HINDU  FESTIVALS. 

IN  conddering  the  condition  of  a  people  like  the  natives  of  India, 
among  whom  family  life  and  affections,  however  degraded, 
have  always  held  a  prominent  place,  it  is  important  that  we  remem- 
ber the  domestic  festivals  by  which  these  nave  been  encouraged, 
and  when  some  of  them,  being  connected  with  idolatrous  ceremoniee, 
are  given  up  for  the  sake  of  Christianity,  that  their  place  should  he 
supplied  by  such  pure  and  enlightened  feasts  as  may  strengthen  in 
the  converts  the  love  of  their  new  faith  and  make  it  a  part  of  theii 
daily  life.  Some  of  their  present  festivals  are  heathen  in  their 
whole  nature,  instituted  in  honour  of  idols,  and  celebrated  with 
cruel  and  disgusting  rites.  But  in  their  places  the  Christian  festivals 
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of  Christmas  and  Easter,  of  Whit  Sunday,  All  Saints',  of  the  Firsts 
fruits  and  Harvest  Home,  and  the  &mily  rejoicings  for  christenings, 
coniirmatioD,  or  marriage,  have  a  peculiar  value  as  bringing  Chris- 
tianity into  the  home,  and  giving  to  the  whole  household  a  share  in 
the  joy  it  is  meant  to  give. 

There  are  also  some  family  celebrations  among  the  Hindus  which 
may  easily  be  retained  after  Christianity  is  embraced,  and  which, 
purified  from  superstitious  follies,  might  be  profitably  introdaced 
among  ourselves.  Such  are  the  Brother  Festival,  the  Son-in-law 
Festival,  and  the  Festival  of  Cakes. 

The  Bratridvitiya,  or  Brother  Festival,  takes  place  once  a  year. 
On  the  morning  of  this  day  a  brother  comes  to  the  house  of  a  sister, 
and  receives  from  her  hand  a  present  of  unhusked  rice,  doover-grass, 
and  sandal-wood,  with  good  wishes  for  his  long  and  prosperous  life 
and  the  happy  commemoration  of  this  day  from  year  to  year.  The 
brother,  in  return,  putting  a  few  coins  into  her  hand,  expresses  a 
similar  good  wish,  and  adds  his  hope  for  her  husband^s  prolonged 
life,  a  blessing  she  values  over  every  othen  After  exchanging 
salutations,  the  sister  thrice  invokes  a  blessing  upon  her  brother  in 
Bengalee  verse,  and  marks  his  forehead  witfi  the  tip  of  her  little 
finger.  She  then  serves  him  with  the  provisions  she  has  prepared 
for  the  occasion.  If  he  does  not  seem  inclined  to  relish  any  par- 
ticular dish  she  exclaims,  "  Why  this  slight  to  a  poor  sister,  who 
has  been  up  till  twelve  o'clock  last  night  to  prepare  these  sweet- 
meats for  you,  regardless  of  the  cries  of  Khokit*'  (the  baby)  1  About 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  sister  sends  presents  of  clothes  and 
food  to  "the  house  of  her  brother,  as  a  tangible  proof  of  afEection. 
On  this  day  the  streets  of  Calcutta,  in  the  native  part  of  the  town, 
present  the  appearance  of  a  national  jubilee.  Each  of  the  brothers 
of  the  family  visits  each  of  his  sisters  in  turn.  Hundreds  of  servants 
are  busily  engaged  in  carrying  presents,  and  return  home  delighted. 
It  is  a  sort  of  family  reunion,  calculated  to  recall  the  early  remi- 
niHcences  pf  life  and  to  freshen  fraternal  and  sisterly  afiEecticm. 

The  Son-in-law  Festival  is  .also  annual,  and  takes  place  in  May, 
when  ripe  mangoes  are  in  full  season.  Then  all  the  mothers-in-law 
in  Bengal  are  on  th6  qui  vive,  for  a  good  son-in-law  is  the  most 
darling  object  of  an  elderly  Hindu  woman.  Her  son  can  shift  for 
himself,  but  her  daughter  is  absolutely  helpless  if  deprived  of  her 
husband,  and  all  her  happiness  is  dependent  upon  his  good  pleasure, 
which  her  mother  hopes  to  nourish  by  feasting  and  flattery.  On 
this  festive  occasion  the  son-in-law  is  invited  to  stay  in  his  father- 
in-law's  house.  No  pains  or  expense  is  spared  for  his  entertainment. 
When  he  arrives  he  goes  to  the  women's  apartment,  bows  down  his 
head  in  honour  of  his  mother-in-law,  and  places  a  few  rupees  on  the 
.  floor.  All  the  delicacies  of  the  season  are  set  before  him,  and  he  is 
urged  to  eat  as  much  as  possible  of  them.  Many  tricks  are  played 
to  outwit  him,  sham,  articles  of  food  being  set  before  him,  and, 
:  especially  if  he  be  newly  married,  his  attempts  to  partake  of  them 
are  a  cause  of  great  amusement  to  the  ladies  present.' 

The  Festival  of  Cakes  is  analagous  to  the  English  Harvest  Home, 
'  and  takes  place  in  January.    Almost  all  the  women  and  children  in 
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Bengal  take  part  in  it  except  those  belonging  to  the  upper  ten 
thousand,  eome  of  whom  consider  it  rather  childish.  In  honour  of 
the  harvest  all  chests,  hoxes,  bedding,  and  jars  ore,  among  the 
peasants,  tied  up  with  straw,  and  three  days  are  spent  in  feasting 
on  the  newly-gathered  grain.  In  the  cities,  presents  of  sweetmeats, 
fruit,  and  other  eatables,  and  even  clothes,  are  exchanged  among 
relations,  and  the  cakes  made  on  this  occasion  are  proverbially 
excellent.  The  festival  is  naturally  a  f-avourite  one  among  school- 
boys,  who  celebrate  it  by  processions,  singing,  and  bathing  in  the 
Ganges,  as  well  as  by  feasting  on  the  dainties  prepared  by  their 
mothers  and  sisters  at  home. 

C.  A.  P. 


BOOREEE. 

ROOEKEE,  in  the  North-West  Provinces  of  India,  i«  about 
eighteen  miles  from  Hurdwar,  where  the  Ganges  emerges 
from  the  Himalaya  mountains.  This  is  one  of  the  most  sacred  parts 
of  all  that  sacred  river,  and  at  the  annual  festivals  many  thousands 
of  Hindu  pilgrims  pass  through  Eoorkee  on  their  way  to  the  holy 
bathing'placa  There  is  also  a  considerable  permanent  population. 
The  College  of  Civil  Engineering  was  established  here  by  Govern- 
ment in  1848,  and  to  this  intelligent  young  men  come  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  from  beyond  Hindustan,  from  Cabul,  Cashmere, 
and  even  from  Kashgar  and  Yarkhand.  There  are  also  here  large 
Government  printing  and  book-binding  establishments,  where  alone 
more  perhaps  than  a  thousand  people  are  employed. 

Mission-work  has  been  carried  on  here  by  the  S,P.G.  for  many 
years,  although  it  was  left  for  some  time  without  any  European 
Missionary.  Ilie  Rev.  H.  Hoppner,  the  Missionary  now  in  charge 
of  this  station,  is  very  diligent  in  preaching  to  the  Hindus  and 
Mussulmans  in  the  Bazaar,  and  large  numbers  of  people  listen  with 
interest,  and  some  argue  with  great  zeal  in  support  of  their  own  viewfl» 
Besides  his  mission- work  among  the  heathen,  Mr.  Hoppner  ministers 
to  a  native  Christian  congregation  of  about  seventy  souls.  In  1876 
the  Boys'  Orphanage  at  Cawnpore  was  removed  to  Roorkee.  The 
boys,  thirty-three  in  number,  we  are  told,  were  quite  a  novelty  to 
the  inhabitants,  who  were  delighted  to  see  them  walk  out  two  and 
two  behind  each  other  in  the  evenings ;  they  call  them  the  Christian 
regiment  Some  of  them  bore  the  marks  of  the  famine,  from  which 
they  had  been  rescued,  visible  in  their  faces  or  constitution.  Four 
of  the  eldest  were  immediately  apprenticed  in  the  workshops.  The 
Orphanage  has  flourished  at  Roorkee  under  Mr.  Hoppner's  care.  It 
now  contains  seventy  boys,  who  last  year  gave  a  touching  proof  of 
their  value  of  the  means  of  grace  by  spontaneously,  offering  to 
forego  meat  at  certain  of  their  meals  for  six  months  by  way  of 
subscription  to  the  funds  for  building  a  church. 

Early  in  the  year  1879  the  Ladies*  Associatiqn  was  able  to  make 
a  sraall  beginning  in  tliis  new  and  promising  sphere  of  ^ork.    A 
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Zeaana  Mission  and  Girls'  School  had  been  established  here  by  an 
American  Presbyterian  Society,  bat  when  it  became  known  that 
this  society  wished  to  withdraw  to  another  station,  an  application 
was  made  to  the  Ladies^  Association  to  take  over  the  mission  and 
school.  To  their  ^reat  regret  the  Committee  found  that  they  had 
not  sufficient  funds  at  command  for  the  siEilaries  of  the  Zenana 
teachers  ;  but  they  agreed  to  take  over  the  school,  and  a  gran*;  of 
30^.  was  made  for  rent  and  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  native 
Christian  teacher  and  her  two  assistants.  Mrs.  Hoppner,  the  wife 
of  the  8.P.G.  Missionary,  kindly  undertook  to  keep  up  some  of  the 
visits  to  the  Zenanas  until  the  Association  should  be  able  to  send 
out  a  lady'  from  England  to  take  up  the  work. 

In  April,  1880,  Mrs.  Hoppner  gave  the  following  interesting  report 
of  the  progress  made : — 

"  It  is  now  just  a  year  since  we  took  'over  the  Roorkee  Girls' 
School,  which  had  been  started  by  the  Misses  Campbell  of  the 
American  Presbyterian  Mission  ;  but  as  the  Misses  Campbell  had  for 
the  last  three  months  been  in  great  suspense  about  their  going^home, 
they  were  able  to  do  very  little  for  the  school,  and  so  we  may  say 
that  the  school -was  nearly  broken  up  and  we  had  to  start  it  afresh. 
The  Misses  Campbell  had  thirty-five  girls  on  their  books,  but  there 
had  never  been  more  than  twenty-three  present,  three  of  whom  they 
took  home  to  England,  leaving  twenty  to  attend.  This  number  con- 
tinued to  attend  for  some  time,  till  sickness,  especially  fever,  broke 
out  in  the  town,  so  much  so  that  at  one  time  all  the  girls  were  laid 
up  and  not  one  could  attend  school,  and  several  of  them  died.  We 
have  since  been  struggling  on  with  some  difficulty,  as  there  are 
always  those  who  tell  the  parents  not  to  send  their  girls  because  we 
are  going  to  make  them  all  Christians,  so  that  we  have  often  had 
only  three  or  four  girls  at  school.  But  during  the  last  four  months 
the  attendance  has  been  better,  twenty-one  being  the.largest  number 
present  at  school.  One  reason  for  the  small  attendance  also  is  that 
many  of  the  parents  object  to  let  their  girls  walk  through  the  whole 
bazaar,  so  that  we  get  only  those  who  live  near  the  school.  If  we 
had  the  means  to  establish  two  or  three  branch  schools  in  different 
localities,  we  should  have  more  scholars.  But  with  the  present 
means  (Rs.  36  per  month)  this  is  impossible.  The  girls  are  instructed 
in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  Bible  history,  &c.,  and  they  learn 
hymns  and  verses  from  the  Bible.  But  we  cannot  expect  much  of 
them  at  present,  as  everything  is  only  iust  in  the  beginning,  and 
some  of  the  girls  are  still  very  small.  The  school  is  now  getting 
into  a  better  condition,  as  we  have  procured  a  better  teacher  than 
the  former  one  was,  and  in  course  of  time  we  hope  to  be  successful. 
After  they  have  done  their  lessons  they  are  instructed  in  sewing, 
knitting,  and  crochet  work.  For  the  Zenanas  we  have  a  Bible- 
woman,  or  native  Christian  teacher,  who  ^oes  to  teach  the  ladies 
and  grown-up  daughters  in  different  families  to  read  and  write  in 
Urdu  and  Roman  characters.  They  are  reading  the  first  and  second 
books,  which  are  of  course  Christian  books;  some  read  also  the 
Bible,  and  one  or  two  read  the  History  of  India,  grammar,  geo- 
graphy, &C.    Some  do  not  wish  to  read  at  all,  so  the  woman  onl ^ 
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teaches  them  to  sew  and  knit,  then  gives  oral  instruction.  As  for 
myself,  I  have  not  been  able  to  do  much  either  in  the  school  or  in 
the  Zenanas.  The  will  has  been  there,  but  the  fulfilment  has  re- 
mained far  behind.  During  the  cold  season  I  have  tried  to  visit  the 
Zenanas  as  often  as  possible,  and  then  I  have  generally  been  very 
much  encouraged,  the  women  bein^  always  very  glad  to  see  me 
come  to  talk  and  to  read  to  them  and  answer  their  questions,  they 
always  entreated  me  to  come  again  soon.  But  as  my  health  is  not 
very  good,  I  often  found  that  I  could  not  do  as  much  as  I  wished, 
and  that  1  had  overtaxed  my  strength,  and  now  in  the  hot  season  1 
can  do  almost  nothing  in  that  direction.  There  would  be  ample 
room  and  scope  for  an  earnest,  faithful,  and  pious  European  lady 
teacher  to  make  herself  useful,  but  she  ought  to  be  one  who  has  her 
heart  fixed  on  Jesus  and  then  on  the  work,  otherwise  she  would  do 
more  harm  than  good.  Every  one  is  not  fitted  for  Zenana  work,  and 
1  fear  that  very  often  great  harm  is  done  to  the  cause  by  employing 
worldly-minded  and  indifferent  persons.  May  the  Lord,  Whose  the 
work  is,  and  whose  the  souls  are,  stir  us  all  up  to  more  earnestness 
in  and  for  His  cause.  *' 

In  the  following  year  (1881),  the  Ladies*  Association  was  enabled 
to  send  an  English  lady  to  take  up  the  work  of  visiting  the  Zenanas, 
and  superintending  the  Girls'  School  at  Roorkee.  The  Committee 
resolved  to  devote  to  this  Mission  the  interest  of  a  Special  Fund 
placed  at  their  disposal,  the  required  amount  being  made  up  by  the 
St.  Leonardos  and  Hastings  Branch  Association  which  guaranteed 
100/.  for  three  years  for  this  purpose. 

Miss  Gray,  who  had  been  working  successfully  in  the  Calcutta 
Mission  since  February,  1876,  was  requested  to  transfer  her  services 
to  Roorkee,  where  she  arrived  on  the  1st  of  May.  There  is  of  course 
much  to  arrange  in  thus  beginning  a  new  Mission  before  much  pro- 
gress can  be  reported,  but  a  few  extracts  from  Miss  Gray's  letters 
will  show  the  spirit  in  which  she  has  undertaken  the  work,  and  the 
promising  nature  of  this  new  sphere. 

In  reply  to  the  offer  of  the  appointment,  Miss  Gray  wrote  :  "  I 
shall  be  very  pleased  to  undertake  the  work  at  Rootkee,  and  I  hope 
the  Committee  will  not  be  disappointed  in  their  trust  in  me.  I  am 
learning  the  Hindustani  language.  I  find  both  that  and  Hindi  will 
be  required.  Of  course  it  will  be  difficult  at  first,  though  my  know- 
ledge of  Bengali  will  be  a  great  help.'* 

In  May  she  wrote  from  Roorkee  :  "  I  arrived  here  on  the  Ist  May, 
and  was  very  kindly  received  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoppner,  and  have 
been  introduced  to  my  new  sphere  of  work ;  I  can  see  that  it  will  be 
a  trial  of  patience  and  faith  to  make  anything  of  it.  The  school  is 
very  sad,  duly  about  half-a-dozen  children,  and  though  Mrs.  Hoppner 
says  it  has  been  going  on  for  two  years,  they  do  not  yet  know  their 
letters.  From  what  1  have  seen,  I  hope  there  is  a  good  opening  for 
Zenana  work ;  it  is  more  difficult  to  revive  a  neglected  work  than  to 
commence  a  new  one.  However,  I  am  very  hopeful,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  .HOppner  are  very  kind,  and  will,  I  am  sure,  do  everything  they 
can  to  help  me.  Mrs.  Hoppner  is  very  far  from  well,  and  therefore 
has  not  been  able  to  do  as  much  as  she  wished  ;  she  appears  very 
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moch  belored  by  the  Z^iana  women  whom  she  has  visited.  The 
only  arrangement  I  can  at  present  think  of  making  is  to  go  and  live 
in  the  school ;  it  is  a  nice  pleasant  room,  and  by  taking  another 
room,  and  a  cook  room,  which  all  belong  to  the  same,  I  hope  at  least 
for  the  present  to  manage ;  some  other  arrangements  may  be  made 
later  on.  I  have  only  been  able  to  go  out  twice  to  the  Zenanas  since 
I  arrived  ;  it  is  most  difficnlt  to  get  a  conveyance  on  hire  here  and 
very  expensive ;  I  believe  there  is  but  one  in  the  station.  I  think  I 
shall  like  Roorkee  very  much  when  t  get  a  little  over  the  strange- 
ness ;  it  is  a  very  pretty  station,  and  I  believe  healthy.  We  get  a 
very  good  view  of  the  hillsy  and  on  a  clear  day  can  see  the  snowy 
range  beautifully.*' 

Six  months  later  Miss  Gray  was  able  to  report  a  beginning  of 
visits  to  the  Zenanas : — 

^  I  am  sure  yon  will  be  expecting  to  hear  from  me  again.  I  think 
now  I  have  been  here  long  enough  to  make  myself  acquainted  with 
the  work  required  to  be  done.  I  can  quite  see  there  is  a  great 
opening  here,  but  it  will  require  patience.  At  present  the  school  is 
quite  a  failure.  I  think  I  told  you  I  found  six  children  going  when 
they  felt  so  inclined.  The  teacher,  I  fancy,  attended  something  like 
the  children ;  she  is  willing,  but  perfectly  incapible  of  managing  a 
school.  One  great  fault  is  the  position  of  the  room  now  used  as  a 
school ;  it  is  quite  in  the  open  bazaar,  where  no  respectable  Babu 
would  allow  his  child  to  go ;  indeed,  I  could  scarcely  ask  them,  as  it 
is  not  a  fit  place  for  a  little  girl  to  come  to.  I  am  looking  out  for  a 
room  in  a  quiet  part  of  the  city,  and  shall  then  move  and  try  what 
can  be  done  there.  I  have  talked  it  over  with  Mr.  Hoppner,  and  I 
think  he  quite  agrees  with  roe,  though  he  has  a  kind  of  feeling  for 
the  old  room,  and  it  is  a  nice  place  when  you  get  up  to  it— a 
beautiful  large,  airy  room  ;  but  it  is  useless  if  empty,  and  I  know  he 
will  be  quite  happy  for  me  to  move  if  we  can  meet  with  a  suitable 
place.  The  Zenana  work  might  be  very  successful  if  I  bad  a  good 
teacher ;  the  present  one  is  quite  useless.  You  know  this  is  the 
work  I  love  ;  I  think  the  Zenana  ladies  are  so  lovable.  I  inclose 
you  a  list  of  houdes  I  visit  now  ;  there  are  several  others  sending 
for  me,  but  I  tell  them  they  must  wait  for  a  little  while,  as  I  am 
obliged  to  give  some  hours  daily  to  the  languages.  In  the  Hindu 
families  they  like  Hindi,  but  the  Mahomedans,  Urdu.  I  have  only 
two  Mahomedan  houses  at  present,  but  one  or  two  others  are 
waiting  for  me ;  they  are  much  more  difficult  to  get  at  than  the 
Hindus,  and  not  nearly  so  nice.  You  will  have  heard  I  am  settled 
in  a  small  bungalow  next  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoppner* s;  it  has  been 
some  expense  to  me  coming  in  here,  as  I  have  had  to  furnish.  I 
did  not  ask  Mr.  Bray,  as  I  knew  there  were  many  other  expenses 
attending  my  coming  here,  but  I  hope  the  Mission  will  take  over 
the  furniture  later  on,  as  it  will  be  needed  by  others  coming  after 
me.  The  thing  I  really  need  now  is  a  good  trained  native  teacher ; 
if  you  can  find  the  means  to  give  me  this  I  think  there  is  every 
chance  of  Roorkee  being  a  successful  Mission,  but  with  my  present 
helpers  it  is  desperate.  If  you  can  send  me  a  box  of  useful  articles 
I  think  they  would  sell  well  here." 
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The  necessity  for  making  a  complete  alteration  in  the  school  had 
hecome  evident,  and  in  February,  1882,  Miss  Gray  thus  relates  the 
measures  taken,  and  the  new  plan  which  she  proposed  to  carry 
out : — 

*'  I  think  you  will  like  to  know  what  I  am  doing  now,  as  it  is 
some  time  since  I  wrote  to  you.  Just  about  Christmas  time  I  was 
very  poorly,  and  went  away  for  a  fortnight  to  Umballa,  where  I 
had  some  friends  spending  the  cold  season.  The  change  quite  set 
me  up  again ;  the  fact  was,  the  cold  at  the  beginning  of  the  season 
was  BO  severe  that  I  was  not  quite  strong  enough  to  bear  it;  how- 
ever, I  am  glad  to  say  I  am  now  quite  well  again.  The  weather  is 
perfectly  charming.  We  have  had  once  or  twice  lately  a  most 
lovely  view  of  the  snowy  mountains ;  their  exquisite  beauty  is 
beyond  description.  The  three  ranges  of  hills  appear  quite  close, 
the  first  looking  green  and  fresh,  the  next  dark  and  bare^  then 
towering  above  all  the  pure  white  snow  glistening  and  sparkhng  in 
the  sunshine.  It  is  a  sight  worth  coming  to  India  to  see.  One  only 
gets  it  after  a  rainy  day  here ;  then  the  next  morning  early  you  get 
this  lovely  view,  but  it  very  quickly  becomes  misty  again.  I  am 
making  great  efforts  for  the  furthering  the  work  here.  I  have  given 
up  the  school  in  the  bazaar,  which  has  been  a  mistake  from  the 
beginning,  and  a  stumbling-block  to  the  progress  of  the  work.  I 
hardly  know  how  to  explain  this.  The  bazuar  is  the  most  public 
place  in  the  town,  where  all  people,  both  bad  and  good,  may  be 
met  with,  but  it  is  not  a  place  fit  for  any  little  girl  to  be  seen  in, 
and,  knowing  as  we  do  the  dislike  native  people  have  for  their  girls 
to  be  seen  in  public,  it  really  was  an  insult  to  ask  a  gentleman  to 
send  his  daughters  to  it ;  so  I  knew  the  only  plan  was  to  quietly 
close  it,  and  begin  anew  on  quite  a  different  plan.  I  had  no  idea 
any  one  knew  the  state  of  the  school,  as  I  never  mentioned  it  to 
any  one,  but  since  shutting  it  up  several  native  gentlemen  have  told 
me  they  were  glad  it  was  closed,  as  they  knew  it  was  not  respect- 
able, and  they  did  not  think  it  was  nice  for  me  to  be  teaching  there. 
I  closed  it  on  the  Ist  December,  and  only  went  on  with  the  Zenana 
work  till  after  Christmas.  Then  I  got  the  name  of  every  native 
gentleman  in  Roorkee,  and  sent  them  notice  that  it  was  proposed  to 
open  a  school  for  the  education  of  the  daughters  of  native  gentlemen 
of  Roorkee ;  that  a  female  Hindu  teacher  would  be  engaged  for 
Hindus,  and  a  female  Mahomedan  teacher  for  Mussulmans'  girls, 
and  a  teacher  also  for  needlework,  &c. ;  that  a  dai  (nurse)  would  be 
employed  to  fetch  the  girls,  and  return  with  them  to  their  homes, 
and  wait  upon  them  during  school  hours ;  and  that  if  there  were 
any  young  married  girls  who  would  like  to  attend,  arrangements 
could  be  made  to  send  a  dooli  for  them.  For  the  present  the  head- 
master of  the  Orman  school  has  kindly  given  a  room  for  the 
purpose,  until  a  suitable  house  can  be  obtained  in  a  quiet  part  of 
the  city.  After  allowing  them  a  little  time  to  consider  this  notice, 
I  called  a  meeting  at  the  boys'  school-room  that  they  might  talk 
it  over.  We  had  our  niceting  last  Saturday,  when  Colonel  Phillips 
kindly  presided.  He  is  the  magistrate  of  the  station,  and  such  a 
good  kind  man,  and  Mrs.  Phillips  is  just  as  kind ;  she  was  also 
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present  at  oar  meeting.  Of  course  one  can  never  exactly  know 
what  a  native  means ;  they  all  appeared  pleased  with  the  idea. 
What  I  want  to  get  amongst  them  is  unity,  and  one  has  here  to  get 
over  prejudices  that  in  Calcutta  were  conquered  ten  or  fifteen  years 
ago.  A  deputation  came  to  me  the  other  day  and  asked  me  if  I 
would  allow  books  of  the  Hindu  religion  to  be  taught.  I  said  if  I 
gave  a  lesson  on  Hindu  religion  I  could  only  show  the  child  what 
an  utterly  false  and  absurd  religion  it  was,  and  how  it  was  to  be 
avoided,  and  whatever  book  I  taught  must  to  a  certain  extent  tend 
to  my  own  faith.  They  seemed  satisfied  with  my  answer,  and  said 
it  was  very  true  that  it  had  never  struck  them  in  that  h'ght  before. 
I  have  a  school  going  on  just  for  a  few  Christian  girls  and  Hindus 
in  the  head-master's  houses  now,  but  I  have  taken  a  nice  house  in  a 
quiet  part,  and  hope  shortly  to  be  able  to  tell  you  we  have  made  a 
successful  beginning.  I  am  hoping  to  get  one  or  two  views  of 
Koorkee  to  send  you.  Thank  you  vefy  much  for  the  pretty  card 
you  sent  me  at  Christmas  ;  it  is  very  pleasant  to  feel  one  is  remem- 
bered by  friends  at  home ;  you  cannot  think  what  a  melancholy  time 
Christmas  is  out  here." 

As  yet  it  is  the  day  of  small  things  at  Roorkee,  but  enough  has 
been  said  to  show  that  a  good  foundation  has  been  laid,  and  we 
must  pray  that  the  good  seed  sown  may  in  due  time  ^'  spring  up  and 
bear  fruit  an  hundredfold.*' 


LETTERS  FOR  OUR  WORKING  PARTIES. 

I.— PRETORIA. 

IT  is  very  gratifying  to  learn  from  the  following  letter  from  Mrs. 
BousHeld  how  much  pleasure  is  occasioned  by  the  arrival  of  the 
annual  consignment  from  England,  though  the  number  of  months  it 
has  been  on  the  road  seems  almost  incredible  in  these  days  of 
rapid  movement  and  communication.  The  letter  was  written  in 
July:— 

**  I  am  sure  you  will  think  me  most  unbusiness-like  not  to  have 
acknowledged  sooner  your  kind  and  welcome  letter  received  in 
April  last.  We  heard  through  our  agent  in  Durban  of  the  arrival  of 
the  case  in  February,  and  I  hoped  it  would  have  reached  here  in 
May  at  least,  and  intended  writing  accordingly.  I  began  to  fear  it 
would  never  arrive,  when,  quite  unexpectedly,  on  Friday,  July  6th, 
the  box  came  to  my  care  and  in  good  condition.  I  unpacked  it, 
carefully  looked  over  and  re-priced  most  of  the  things,  and  speedily 
sent  out  some  notices,  and  on  Friday,  the  8th,  I  held  my  sale — on 
our  lawn  as  usual— from  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  To  give  an  idea  of  the 
eagerness  with  which  the  gifts  so  kindly  sent  out  are  welcomed  and 
valued,  about  9.30  I  had  a  dozen  ladies  in  my  drawing-room,  all 
eager  to  get  the  first  choice.     I  kept  them  waiting  till  the  proper 
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time,  and  until  the  table  holders  arriyed,  which  was  but  be(5omin^ 
on  my  part.  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  sum  of  76/. 
taken  by  one  o'clock,  and  made  up  to  88/.  during  the  afternoon, 
shows  an  appreciation  of  all  sent,  and  a  readiness  to  help  the  work 
of  the  Church  on,  notwithstanding  that  trade  is  anything  but 
brisk  here,  nor  are  there  the  numbers  here  that  used  to  be.  The 
timely  aid  this  ready  sale  has  a£Eorded  the  Bishop  in  his  work  we 
cannot  be  thankful  enough  for,  and  I  hope  the  Ladies'  Association 
will  render  us  further  assistance,  and  all  parcels  sent  by  work- 
ing parties  for  this  diocese  will  be  welcomed.  Please  send  us  all 
you  can  spare,  and  never  listen  to  cold  words  about  the  Transvaal. 
Its  day  is  yet  to  come,  and  my  husband  works  on  unceasingly,  so 
that  when  the  bri>>hter  days  do  arrive  foundations  may  be  so  laid 
that  all  will  be  in  order  against  that  time ;  at  present  it  is  toil  and 
anxiety,  with  scarcely  a  gleam  of  hope ;  but  we  do  not  intend  to 
despair,  every  sunbeam  we  can  catch  hold  of  encourages  us ;  some- 
times they  cross  one's  path  in  one ,  form,  sometimes  again  in 
another.  Thanks  for  the  report,  which  I  read  with  interest ;  and  the 
magazine,  Grain  of  Mustard  Seed^  I  like  very  much,  and  if  you  can 
spare  me  another  set  I  should  be  glad,  as  I  try  to  teach  the  good 
ladies  here  what  the  Ladies'  Association  works  to  accomplish. 
When  I  showed  them  the  account  of  the  work  done  in  South  Africa 
through  its  aid  they  were  astonished.  I  never  lose  sight  of  the 
grand  object  of  the  Association,  but  I  assure  you  the  heavy 
drudgery  of  the  work  which  falls  to  all  women  from  the  lack  of 
help  dulls  the  minds  of  most  to  anything  but  easy  and  gay  relaxa- 
tion. We  hope  this  diocese  may  yet  become  a  field  for  workers  in 
connection  with  the  Association.  I  must  name  one  parcel  contain- 
ing some  beautiful  work  made  for  altar-kneelers.  I  do  not  know  the 
giver  or  sender.  Can  you  help  me  to  either?  Everything  else  I 
know  about.  The  box  has  been  worth  95/.,  and  I  paid  5/,  for 
carriage  from  Durban." 


II.— BURMAH. 

AS  the  time  is  approaching  for  the  despatch  of  the  boxes  for 
Burmah  (they  will  probably  be  sent  out  in  December),  it  will 
be  interesting  to  learn  from  those  who  kindly  take  charge  of  them 
the  kind  of  clothing  and  other  articles  found  to  be  most  acceptable 
and  saleable.  Two  letters  on  this  subject  have  been  received  this' 
year.    The  first  is  as  follows : — 

*'  Of  the  boxes  so  kindly  sent  out  by  the  Ladies'  Association, 
which  are  most  valuable,  I  would  say  that  S.  Mary's  School, 
Rangoon,  needs  the  largest  box,  Thayetmyo  the  second,  and  Prome 
the  third.  May  I  venture  to  add,  that  in  the  boxes  for  this  year,  as 
few  woollen  things  as.  is  convenient  should  come.  Things  for 
gentlemen  sell  well — caps,  slippers,  all  sorts  of  fancy  things. 
The  officers  and  others  who  came  to  our  last  sale  said  pathetically, 
*  You  have  no  things  for  us.'  Children's  dresses,  up  to  six  or  eight 
years  of  age,  sell  well.    The  sale  is  entirely  amongst  Europeans  and 
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Eurasians.  The  aid  given  by  tho  boxes  is  very  considerable  j  and 
their  arrival  is  a  matter  of  great  interest,  both  here  and  up  country. 
The  things  were  priced  rather  high,  but  the  ladies  here  adjusted 
them.*' 

And  Mrs.  Laughton,  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Ladies* 
Committee  at  Rangoon,  makes  the  following  suggestions : — 

"  It  would  be  a  great  help  if  the  ladies  who  are  kind  enough  to 
contribute  to  the  boxes  would  take  into  consideration  the  heat  of 
this  climate.  A  large  number  of  things  still  remain  unsold.  2  hope 
we  may  arrange  another  sale-day  when  the  weather  is  more  settled. 
I  annex  a  list,  which.  I  trust,  may  be  of  some  assistance  to  those 
who  so  kindly  contrioute  to  the  boxes.  It  would  also  be  a  very 
great  help  if  any  one  would  inclose  in  the  box  a  good  supply  of 
needles  and  white  thread,  buttons,  and  any  remnants  of  materials 
for  the  use  of  the  school.  Scissors,  crochet  cotton,  and  knitting- 
needles  a  few ;  also  common  thimbles.  There  are  now  10  boarders 
in  S.  Mary's,  and  about  86  day-scholars. 

List  of  Things  that  Sell  Well 

"  Ready-made  children's  underclothing,  all  sizes ;  also  socks, 
coloured  and  white,  viot  woollen.  No  woollen  goods  except  babies 
socks,  knitted  jackets,  and  large  squares.  Lots  of  odds  and  ends 
for  gentlemen.  Smoking  caps,  slippers,  cigar  cases,  knitted  silk  and 
cotton  socks,  card  cases,  frames,  brass  match-stands  (luminous), 
crewel  work,  tea-cloths,  antimacassars,  table  covers,  chair  backs 
(ready  worked).  Also  crewel  patterns,  with  wools,  silks,  &c.,  always 
sell  well!  Caps  for  ladies  of  silk  and  lace,  or  muslin  and  lace, 
collars  and  cuffs,  in  lace  sets,  nicely  made  children's  frocks  (and  not 
so  many  common  kinds  as  are  usually  sent).  Pinafores  for  children 
and  ladies,  tennis  aprons,  toilet  mats  and  any  number  of  doyleys, 
worked  and  unworked.  Brackets,  scrap-books,  dolls,  and  small  toys 
of  all  kinds,  and  spare  scrap  pictures.  Underclothing — not  of  un- 
bleached calico — for  ladies.  The  soldiers'  wives  gladly  bought  all 
that  was  sent  out  in  the  last  boxes." 


CAST  TH7  BREAD  UPON  THE  WATERS, 

UPON  the  stormy  waters 
The  Bread  of  Life  we  cast. 
With  cheerful  trust  believing 

It  shall  be  found  at  last. 
We  see  it  but  a  moment 

Far  drifting  o'er  the  main ; 
But  deathless,  undecaying, 
It  shall  be  found  again. 
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One  Eye  shall  ever  watch  it — 

The  eye  of  Him  who  sees 
Each  tiny  seedling*  scattered 

By  summer's  passing  breeze  ; 
That  Eye  which  sees  the  coral 

As  year  by  year  it  grows, 
And  counts  the  myriad  crystals 

Of  Himalayan  snows. 

Yes  1  on  the  stormy  waters 

We  cast  the  Bread  of  Life ; 
Vain  are  the  surging  waters, 

Vain  is  the  tempest's  strife. 
His  never-failing  promise 

Jehovah  will  fulfil, 
And  the  seeds  be  raised  in  glory 

When  those  proud  waves  are  still. 


MISS  F.  PATTESON,  Organizing  Correspondent  of  the  Ladies' 
Association,  will,  it  is  expected,  address  meetings  at 
Pontefract  on  October  30th,  at  Leeds  on  October  31  st  and  November 
1st,  at  Manchester  November  2nd — 4th,  at  Preston  November  6th, 
at  Lancaster  (uncertain)  November  8th,  at  Croydon  November  16th, 
at  Petersfield  November  17th,  and  at  Oxford  at  the  end  of  November. 


THE  commencement  of  November  reminds  us  that  the  time  is  ap- 
proaching for  the  annual  closing  of  the  accounts  of  the  Ladies' 
Association.  It  is  very  desirable  that  all  Local  Secretaries  and 
Collectors,  who  have  not  already  sent  up  the  subscriptions  from 
their  Branch  Associations  to  19,  Delahay  Street,  Westminster,  should 
do  so  with  ajs  little  delay  as  possible,  accompanying  the  remittance 
with  a  list  of  subscribers'  names  alphabetically  arranged.  Those 
ladies  who  transmit  their  subscriptions  through  the  Correspondent 
of  their  Archdeaconry  are  requested  to  lose  no  time  in  doing  so, 
in  order  that  she  may  be  enabled  to  draw  up  her  report  and  remit 
the  contributions  of  her  Archdeaconry  before  the  30th  of  November — 
the  latest  day  on  which  subscriptions  can  be  received  at  the  office  to 
be  in  time  to  be  included  in  the  balance  of  the  year. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS  AND  DONATIONS. 


Beptkmbkb,  1882. 

£   ».  d, 
Sydenham,  by  Mrs.  Davidson  ...  11  16    0 

By  Mrs.  Rowley  Lloyd 14    1    6 

Shrewsbury,     by    Miss    Bryan 


Smith 

By  Mrs.  Rogers    

Morecambe,    by    Rev.    M. 

Marsden 

Ardtrea,  by  Miss  Churchill 

Misses  Childe 

Torquay,  by  Miss  Martyn  ... 

Mrs.  Pott       4 

By  Miss  Goodwin 26 

Miss  E.Lloyd       4 

Mrs.  Charles  Geldart,  for  Chris- 

tianagram 14 

Coatham,  by  Miss  Leefe    4 

Miss  Turing 


2    5 

8    5 

10 

50    0 


By  Hon.  H.  Kenyon  

MearsAshby 

St.  Mary's,  Newington 
Tulse  Hill,  by  Mrs.  Cree    ... 
Abingdon,  by  Mrs.  Trendell 
Collaton,  by  Rev.  P.  Lilly ... 

Ripon,  by  Mrs.  Paley 

Asnby  Magna       

Nantwich,  by  Mrs.  Hillyard 
Greensted,  by  Miss  Ray     ... 

MissBeckwith     

Misses  Cartwright       

By  Miss  Ollivant 

Miss  Campbell     


£    s. 

d. 

...  17  2 

3 

...  4  0 

0 

...  7  0 

0 

...  9  15 

7 

...  SO  1 

2 

...  16  0 

0 

...  60  0 

0 

...  10  8 

0 

...  5  15 

6 

...  48  15 

0 

...  3  0 

0 

...  1  0 

0 

...  7  11 

0 

2 

6 

£398  9 

4 

PARCELS  OF  WORK  AND  CLOTHING 

Eeceived  up  to  October  bth^  1882. 

South  Broome  Working  Party,  by  Mrs.  Tordiffe.  St  John's,  Paddington,  Association, 
by  Mrs.  Whatton.  Clifton  Working  Party.  St.  James*,  Norlands.  Association,  by  Miss 
Lloyd.  Mrs.  Veysie,  St.  Alban's.  Temple  Guiting  Working  Party,  by  Mrs.  Broome 
Witts.  Miss  Ward,  Bayswater.  Builth  Working  Party,  by  Mrs.  Coore.  Bridgnorth 
Association,  by  Mrs.  Belcher.  Bilton  Association,  by  Mrs.  Basil  Woodd.  Dumbleton 
Working  Party,  by  Mrs.  Willoughby  Jones.  Braunston  Association,  by  Miss  Brantii. 
waite.  Singleton  Working  Party,  by  Miss  Deedes.  Tulse  Hill  Association,  by  Mrs. 
Cree.  Hammersmith  Working  Party,  by  Mrs.  Pacey.  Starcross  Working  Party,  by 
Mrs.  Bond.  Milbrook  Association,  by  Lady  S.  Blunt.  IflSey  Association,  bv  Mrs. 
Clayton.    Much  Hadham  Association,  by  Miss  Wigram.     Miss  Gregory,  VauxhalL 


Boxes  will  be  sent  in  November'to  Capetown  and  Erungalore.  Parcels  to  be  sent  up 
before  the  15th  of  the  month  to  19,  Delahay  Street,  Westminster,  carriage  paid,  with 
the  name  of  the  sender  written  outside. 


All  Letters  on  the  business  of  the  Ladies'  Association  (whether  containing  re- 
mittances or  not)  should  be  addressed  to  the  "  Honorary  Secretary,  Ladies'  Associa- 
tion, S.P.G.,  19,  Delahay  Street,  Westminster,  London,  S.W." 


All  communications  intcDdod  for  insertion  in  the  Magazine  should  be  sent  to 
Miss  L.  Bullock,  26,  Blandford  Square,  London,  N.W.,  by  the  lOtb  of  the  month. 


The  Publishers  will  supply  one  copy  moiUhZy  post  free  for  Is.  6d.  a  year, 

two  for  2a.  6d.  a  year.     Twelve  copies  of  any  single  number  wUl  be  sent 

post  free  for  la. 

The  First   Volume  may  now  be  liod^  bound  in  cloth^  for  Is,  6d, 
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*'ThE  kingdom  07  HEAVEN  IS  LIKE  TO  A  GBAIN  07  MUSTARD  SEED, 
WHICH  A  MAN  TOOK,  AND  SOWED  IN  HIS  FIELD  :  WHICH  INDEED  IS 
THE  LEAST  OF  ALL  SEEDS  :  BUT  WHEN  IT  IS  GROWN,  IT  IS  THE 
GREATEST  AMONG  HERBS,  AND  BECOMETH  A  TREE,  SO  THAT  THE 
BIRDS  OF  THE  AIR  COME  AND  LODGE  IN  THE  BRANCHES  THEREOF." 

— St.  Matthew  xni.  31,  32. 


THE  CHURCH  IN  SOUTH  AFBICA, 

|HE  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  discovered  by  Bartholomew 
Diaz  in  the  year  1487,  and  called  by  him  Cabo  de  los 
Tormentos — ^the  Cape  of  Storms — but  its  name  was 
changed  by  his  master,  the  King  of  Portugal,  to  the  one 
of  better  omen  which  it  now  bears.  No  European  settlement  was 
formed  in  the  country  until  1652,  when  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company  planted  a  colony  there,  and  from  the  Dutch  it  passed 
finally  under  the  power  of  the  British  Crown  in  1806. 

A  colonial  chaplain  was  appointed  soon  afterwards,  but  for  a 
considerable  period  little  interest  was  felt  by  England  in  the  re- 
ligious condition  of  the  population,  and  no  effort  was  made  for  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen.  This  was  the  more  to  be  regretted 
because  when  the  colony  was  taken  over  it  appeared  that  the 
Dutch  had  taken  pains  to  provide  their  own  people — 50,000  souls — 
with  something  like  a  religious  establishment,  there  being  from 
thirty  to  thirty-five  churches,  with  the  same  number  of  clergymen. 
It  was  agreed  that  their  religious  establishment  should  be  con- 
tinued as  before,  and  it  has  been  maintained  at  a  great  cost  by  the 
Colonial  Government. 

In  1820  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  sent  put  a 
clergyman,  the  Rev.  W.  Wright,  to  Capetown,  and  in  1840  a  second 
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was  added  to  the  Society's  list.  In  1847  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
churches  had  been  erected,  and  there  were  found  in  all  •nly  thirteen 
clergymen  and  one  catechist  ministering  to  widely-scattered  congre- 
gations throughout  a  territory  which,  exclusive  of  the  subsequent 
additions  of  British  Eaffraria,  the  Sovereignty  beyond  the  Orange 
River,  and  Natal,  was  as  large  as  Great  Britain  itself,  and  contained 
200,000  souls.  *  In  vain  had  the  colonists  petitioned  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Bishop ;  for  this  blessing  they  were  at  last  indebted  to  the 
munificence  of  an  English  lady,  the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts,  the 
foundress  of  the  Bishoprics  of  Adelaide  and  Columbia. 

On  St  Peter's  Day,  1847,  the  Rev.  Robert  Gray  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Capetown,  in  Westminter  Abbey,  and  arrived  in  his  new 
diocese  on  the  28th  February,  1848. 

In  the  thirty-five  years  which  have  elapsed  since  then,  the  change 
which  has  passed  over  the  Church  in  South  Africa  is  almost  incredi- 
ble ;  and  it  may  well  be  a  cause  of  much  thankfulness  that  if  England 
was  slow  to  awake  to  a  sense  of  her  responsibility  for  the  colonies 
and  vast  territories  in  her  possession,  or  under  her  protection,  so 
much  has  since  been  done  in  such  a  comparatively  short  time  by 
the  public  and  private  liberality  of  members  of  our  Church.  In 
1853,  chiefly  by  the  exertions  of  Bishop  Gray,  his  vast  diocese  was 
subdivided,  and  Bishops  were  consecrated  on  St  Andrew's  Day  for 
Grahamstown  and  Natal.  In  1859  the  island  of  St.  Helena  was 
formed  into  a  separate  Bishopric.  In  1863  a  Missionary  Bishop  was 
consecrated  for  the  Orange  River  Free  State,  better  known  now  as 
the  diocese  of  Bloemfontein.  In  1869  the  Rev.  Kenneth  Macrorie 
was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Maritzburg.  In  1870  a  Bishop  was 
consecrated  for  Zululand.  In  1873  the  Rev.  Dr.  Callaway  was 
called  to  preside  over  Independent  Kafifraria,  now  called  St  John's, 
and  in  1878  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Bousfield  was  consecrated  Bishop  for  the 
Transvaal,  or  Pretoria.  So  that,  in  the  vast  regions  for  the  spiritual 
oversight  of  which  the  first  Bishop  of  Capetown  felt  himself  re- 
sponsible, there 'are  now  eight  Bishops  of  our  Church,  with  200 
clergymen,  and  a  large  number  of  lay  assistants. 

The  Ladies'  Absociatton  has  from  a  very  early  period  of  its 
existence  extended  its  assistance  to  South  Africa,  and  w  i  will  now 
proceed  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  Female  Schools  established 
under  its  auspices,  or  assisted  from  its  funds,  in  five  out  of  the  seven 
dioceses  into  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  country  is  now  divided. 
We  will  begin  with  Capetown,  although  it  was  not  the  first  to 
receive  help  from  the  Association. 

Capetown,  the  capital  of  the  colony,  founded  by  the  Dutch,  is 
.  inhabited  by  a  mixed  race  of  30,000  people,  English,  Dutch,  Malays, 
Negroes,  and  Hottentots.  Many  of  the  streets  are  shaded  by  rows 
of  oak-trees,  and  a  canal  runs  down  the  principal  of  them.  The 
houses  are  low  and  flat-roofed,  and  in  front  of  most  are  high 
terraces  raised  above  the  street  level,  which  form  the  usual  loung- 
ing place  of  the  inhabitants.  Immediatelv  behind  the  town,  like  a 
huge  wall  with  two  projecting  bastions,  rises  the  Table  Mountain, 
never  to  be  mistaken,  with  its  long,  level  top  and  precipitous  sides. 
In  the  town  and  the  immediate  neighbourhood  there  are  probably 
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more  than  5^000  Malays'.  Most  of  them  have  been  slaves,  or  are 
descended  from  slaves  brought  to  Africa  by  the  Dutch  from  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  They  are  chiefly  employed  as 
artisans  or  fishermen,  and  are  very  active  and  enterprising.  They 
are  Mahometans,  and  have  mosques  and  priests  of  their  own. 
Many  efforts  have  been  made  for  their  conversion  to  the  Christian 
faith. 

^  In  1869  Miss  Arthur,  whose  self-denying  labours  are  so  well 
known  in  connection  with  an  Orphanage  at  Capetown  for  children 
of  European  descent,  opened  a  Mission  School  for  the  education  of 
the  Malay  and  other  heathen  children  who  throng  the  streets  of 
this  city.  The  Ladies'  Association  agreed  to  provide  the  salary  of 
a  mistress,  and  appointed  Miss  Shergold  to  this  oflfice  in  1870. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  Miss  Shergold  was  able  to 
report :  *'  There  are  now  206  on  the  books  including  the  orphans,* 
and  of  these  70  are  European  or  white,  chiefly  Dutch  ;  the  remain- 
ing 136  are  Africans  or  coloured,  chiefly  Malay  children:  their 
colours  are  various  ;  many  are  quite  black,  with  short  bushy  hair  or 
wool.  All  of  them  can  speak  the  Dutch  language.  They  aVe  very 
interesting  children,  and  seem  affectionate  and  fond  of  school. 
They  often  bring  me  some  of  the  beautiful  flowers  which  grow 
here ;  but  they  are  very  different  from  English  children.  Sitting 
still  a  short  time  seems  a  thing. not  to  be  understood  by  them; 
but  really  good  behaviour  cannot  be  expected  from  these  poor, 
ragged  children,  who  come  from  such  wretched  homes  or  hovels, 
where  there  is  nothing  but  bad  influence  to  lead  them  on  to  vice. 
Still,  I  am  told  they  behave  much  better  than  when  they  first  came. 
All  of  them  like  Scripture  instruction.  It  is  very  pleasant  to  see 
their  bright  faces  when  a  Scripture  lesson  is  given  them ;  and  they 
are  never  tired  of  seeing  pictures.  It  is  pleasing  to  hear  them  sing 
as  they  do  in  a  very  hearty  way.  Saturday  mornings  I  always 
spend  in  visiting  their  homes,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  see  how  many 
welcome  me.  I  visit  Malays  as  well  as  others.  Many  times  lately 
I  have  had  200  children  present  in  the  school.  Our  Sunday  School 
will,  I  hope,  be  Ibetter  attended  soon.  Those  who  come  in  the 
morning  are  taken  to  church,  and  in  the  afternoon  after  school  to 
the  catechizing." 

On  Miss  Shergold's  retirement  in  1874,  Miss  Parker  superintended 
the  school  with  much  success  for  two  years,  when  she  was  obliged 
to  return  to  England,  and  was  succeeded  by  Miss  Vizard  in  1876. 
In  her  first  letter  Miss  Vizard  says :  "  I  am  much  pleased  with  the 
appearance  of  the  Mission  School,  the  children  seem  so  much  more 
intelligent  than  I  had  imagined,  and  they  are  quite  as  bright  and 
quick  as  English  children  of  the  same  class.  They  are  wonderfully 
excitable  and  noisy,  and  have  no  idea  of  order  and  punctuality, 
but' I  am  trying  hard  to  teach  them."  .  .  .  *'  Miss  Parker  has  done 
a  great  deal  for  the  school,  and  is  most  deservedly  beloved  by  the 
cluldren.  I  think  I  shall  be  very  happy  in  my  work  here,  which 
will  become  more  interesting  as  I  know  and  understand  the  children 
better.  No  knowledge  of  Dutch  that  can  be  gained  from  books  or 
from  any  educated  Dutch  person  is  of  any  use  amongst  the  class  of 
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people  I  have  to  deal  with.  It  is  low,  very  low  Dutch  they  talk, 
but  I  shall  pick  it  up  &om  the  children  in  time,  I  hope." 

The  22nd  of  August,  1877,  was  a  happy  day  at  St  George's 
Orphanage,  when  a  large  number  of  visitors  assembled  to  celebrate 
the  opening  of  the  new  building  erected  under  the  Maynard  bequest. 
The  children  of  the  Mission  School,  numbering  about  230,  assem- 
bled in  their  playground  at  three  o'clock,  when  they  were  joined  by 
the  forty-iour  inmates  of  the  Orphanage.  In  the  J^ssion  School  are 
five  teachers,  formerly  pupils  in  the  Orphanage.  Anne  Daoma,  •  a 
native  of  the  district  o^he  Shire  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Nyassa,  was 
rescued  by  Bishop  Mackenzie,  who  carried  her  away  from  the  slave 
dealers,  fording  a  river  with  her  on  his  shoulders.  On  the  arrival  of 
Lady  Frere,  the  Misses  Frere,  and  party,  the  children  sang,  "God 
save  the  Queen,"  after  which  refreshments  were  handed  round,  and 
*  then  followed  the  distribution  of  prizes,  which  were  chiefly  gifts  of 
clothing  sent  out  by  the  Ladies'  Association.  Each  child  had  a 
present 

Some  time  after  this  Miss  Vizard  writes  :  *'  Four  more  of  my 
Malay  'children  have  been  baptized.  I  feel  it  a  great  responsibility 
to  have  seven  Malay  god-cliUdren.  One  of  my  elder  girls  is  being 
prepared  for  confirmation,  she  is  very  promising,  and  I  hope  to  get 
her  a  good  situation  where  the  mistress  will  take  an  interest  in  her." 
..."  I  am  very  much  interested  in  my  four  young  teachers,  and  they 
are  working  hard  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  teachers'  examina- 
tion. I  take  them  also  on  Sunday  for  an  hour,  and  they  seem  to 
enyoy  their  lesson  very  much.  One  of  them,  named  Pauline  Maziza, 
is  the  daughter  of  the  first  Kafir  clergyman.  When  old  enough  she 
is  to  return  to  her  own  country,  and  we  may  hope  she  may  be  the 
means  of  much  usefulness  there.  Miss  Seymour,  who  assists  Miss 
Arthur  so  much  in  the  Orphanage,  has  kindly  taken  the  teaching  of 
Anne  Daoma  off  my  hands,  and  is  preparing  her  for  the  next 
examination." 

The  prosperity  of  this  school  continues  unimpaired,  and  it  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  the  present  Mistress,  Miss  Louisa  Williams,  has 
been  bom  in  tlie  country,  and  brought  up  in  the  Orphanage.  Soon 
after  her  appointment  Miss  Williams  wrote,  in  February,  1882 : 
*  I  beg  to  return  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  Ladies'  Association  for 
Allowing  me  to  become  Mistress  of  St  George's  Orphanage  Mission 
School  For  many  years  it  has  been  my  earnest  wish  that  when 
considered  capable  of  fulfilling  its  duties  I  might  be  appointed  to 
the  post  We  owe  you  yery  many  thanks  for  the  box  of  beautiful 
clothes  recently  received  ;  the  pretty  dresses  will  be  fully  appreciated 
by  the  children,  who  are  always  grateful  for  any  presents,  especially 
if  they  come  from  England.  Miss  Arthur  brought  us  another  book 
of  Kindergarten  songs,  so  we  shall  soon  teach  our  children  ihe 
pretty  new  games  it  contains.  I  find  the  Malays  the  most  intelligent 
of  our  scholars,  they  ask  such  searching  questions.  It  is  pleasing 
to  see  the  love  and  respect  felt  for  the  English  by  all  the  children." 

The  first  aid  given  by  the  Ladies'  Association  to  the  cause  of 
female  education  in  South  Africa  was  in  1869,  when,  in  response  to 
un  urgent  appeal  from  Dr.  Callaway,  Miss  Newland  was  sent  out  to 
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assist  in  the  instruction  of  Kafir  women  and  girls  at  his  Mission  of 
Springvale,  beyond  the  river  Umkomanzi  in  Natal.  A  school  for  the 
Gfaildren  and  classes  for  the  women  have  been  carried  on  ever  since 
with  varying  success,  being  at  times  much  interrupted  by  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  country.  Miss  Hay^ard,  a  touching  account  of 
whose  death  was  given  in  one  of  the  leaflets  (No.  45),  published  by 
the  Ladies*  Association,  carried  on  the  work  from  1874  to  1877. 
After  the  departure  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Callaway,  Mrs.  Jenkinson  and 
her  daughter,  now  Mrs.  Johnson,  did  much  to  win  the  love  and  con- 
fidenoe  of  the  natives.  Miss  Fox,  who  joined  the  Mission  in  1877, 
is  the  present  Lady  Superintendent  of  the  school,  which  now 
numbers  about  50  scholars.  An  interesting  letter  from  her  appeared 
in  the  June  number  of  this  magazine. 

Another  school  in  the  diocese  of  Maritzburo  is  St  Margaret's 
Home  for  nativ^  girls  at  Maritzburg,  which  was  commenced  in  1878 
under  the  charge  of  Miss  Sarnby  and  Miss  Samuelson,  and  to  this 
a  grant  left  by  the  Ladies'  Association  at  the  Bishop's  disposal  has 
been  appropriated.  In  consequence  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
country  it  was  not  possible  at  once  to  carry  out  the  full  design  of 
the  Home,  but  it  will  be  ^en  from  the  following  letter  from  Miss 
Sarney,  that  a  good  foundation  is  being  laid  for  the  education  of  the 
native  women  and  girls  in  Maritzburg  : 

**  In  the  meantime  we  have  a  day  school  for  girls  living  in  the 
town.  We  have  twenty-eight  names  on  the  book,  the  ages  varying 
from  dix  to  sixteen,  but  at  present  they  come  so  irregularly  that  we 
seldom  muster*more  than  sixteen  at  a  time.  Those  who  do  come  are 
taught  simple  Bible  lessons,  hymns,  the  Church  Catechism,  reading, 
writing,  a  few  sample  sums  and  needlework.  Sometimes  if  a  chiid 
comes  early  we  take  her  into  the  house  to  dust  a  room,  or  help  to 
wash  up  the  breakfast  things,  but  the  majority  of  them  are  too  wild 
as  yet  to  allow  of  our  doing  much  with  them  in  that  way.  On 
Sunday  the  children  come  at  three  o'clock  to  be  taught  by  Mrs. 
UsHERWOOD  and  Miss  King,  and  at  four  o'clock  Miss  Samuelson  and 
1  have  a  class  for  grown-up  women  and  girls  in  Zulu.  Miss  £dng 
and  Miss  Drury  also  help  in  the  day  school  during  the  week.  In  the 
afternoon  Miss  Samuelson  and  I  visit  the  native  women  in  their 
homes,  and  as  they  live  quite  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  in  different 
directions,  that  is  a  work  that  takes  up  a  good  deal  of  time  ;  in  the 
jsvenings  I  am  trying  hard  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  language. 
We  are  entirely  alone  in  the  Home  and  do  everything  for  ourselves, 
so  that  our  days  are  fully  occupied,  though  not  as  yet  exactly  in  the 
way  we  had  hoped  they  might  be.  We  are  in  a  very  pleasant  part 
of  the  town,  not  more  than  six  minutes'  walk  from  the  Cathedral. 
Our  house  is  still  in  rather  an  unfurnished  state,  because  when  there 
seemed  a  probability  of  our  having  to  go  into  laager,  it  was  hardly 
worth  while  to  get  more  furniture  than  was  absolutely  necessary. 
The  longer  I  am  here  (it  is  nineteen  months  now  since  I  arrived), 
the  more  convinced  I  feel  how  much  there  is  needing  to  be  done 
among  the  native  women,  and  that  it  must  necessarily  be  a  slow 
work.  The  women  and  girls  are  far  less  intelligent  than  the  men 
and  boys,  and  consequently  more  difficult  to  deal  with.     Also  I  feel 
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very  strongly  how  dependent  we  are  for  help  and  sympathy  in  our 
work  upon  those  at  home,  and  most  grateful  do  I  feel  for  the  prayers 
and  interest  that  I  know  are  so  freely  given  to  Mission  work  in  so 
many  places.*' 

In  Kaffrarta  a  beginning  was  made  in  1876  by  opening  a  small 
school  for  native  girls  at  St.  Andrew's,  Pondoland.  The  troubled 
state  of  the  country  necessitated  the  closing  of  this  school,  and 
indeed  the  abandonment  of  the  Mission  station,  in  1879,  and  until 
the  work  can  be  safely  commenced  again  Miss  Blackmore  is  residing 
at  Umtato,  Bishop  Callaway's  central  station,  and  by  his  desire 
assisting  to  carry  on  a  school  for  children  of  European  and  mixed 
descent  This,  although  not,  properly  speaking,  the  work  of  the 
Ladies*  Association,  is  yet  of  great  value  in  the  colony,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  time  will  not  now  be  long  before  Miss  Blackmore 
will  be  able  to  resume  the  more  direct  Mission  wgrk  amongst  the 
natives  which  she  has  so  much  at  heart 

At  Clydesdale  in  this  diocese,  the  Mission  of  Archdeacon  Button, 
a  small  grant  was  made  by  the  Ladies*  Association  in  1880,  for  a 
native  female  teacher,  who  appears  to  be  doing  an  excellent  work 
amongst  her  countrywomen. 

At  Bloemfontein  an  Industrial  Boarding  School  for  native  girls 
was  commenced  in  1876,  and  carried  on  for  a  time  with  some  success 
by  Miss  Copleston,  and  afterwards  by  Miss  Saunders,  An  interest- 
ing account  of  the  work  in  it  appeared  in  one  of  the  leaflets  (No.  44), 
but  in  1881  it  was  found  necessary  to  close  the  school,  at  least  for  a 
time.  It  has  not  yet  been  re-opened,  but  Miss  Williams,  now  Sister 
Francis  Mary,  is  working  most  devotedly  in  day  schools  and  classes 
amongst  the  native  women  and  children  at  Wai  Hoek,  a  village 
situated  at  a  short  distance  from  Bloemfontein. 

The  following  letter,  written  in  July  1882,  thus  describes  the  work 
now  going  on  : — 

"  At  Christmas,  with  the  kind  help  of  two  of  our  associates,  we 
gave  the  Day  and  Sunday  school  boys  and  girls  a  treat,  which  con- 
sisted of  tea  out  of  doors,  in  the  prettiest  and  most  shady  spot  we 
could  find  near  the  Home.  They  danced  and  sang,  and  played  at 
diflferent  games  as  merrily  and  as  prettily  as  any  English  children ; 
and  after  scrambling  for  sweetmeats  finally  went  home,  each  girl 
bearing  on  her  head  a  bundle  of  good  things  wrapped  in  her  red  "  cop 
tuke  "  (liead  covering).  One  of  our  associates  takes  great  interest  in 
the  natives,  and  has  for  some  months  past  devoted  herself  to  the 
Sunday  school.  She  has  a  large  class  of  over  twenty  little  boys  and 
girls,  and  is  able  to  teach  them  the  Catechism  in  Sechuana.  I  take 
the  women  and  girls  who  are  either  Communicants  or  candidates  for 
Confirmation.  Two  of  our  Readers  take  the  other  classes.  The 
Sunday  school  is  held  in  the  church  (St  Patrick's)  at  3  p.m.  The 
afternoon  service  begins  at  four,  and  is  very  well  attended,  and 
there  is  of  course  Evensong,  besides  the  early  Celebration  and 
Matins.  The  day  school,  I  think  I  told  you,  is  held  in  a  small  mud 
house,  or  rather  single  room  at  Wai  Hoek.  I  enclose  you  a  little 
rough  sketch  of  it  We  had  a  sort  of  little  festive  breaking-up  day 
there  at  the  end  of  this  last  half.     The  Bishop  very  kin41y  came, 
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and  several  of  the  sisters  and  associates  from  the  Home.  The 
children  sang  a  hymn  or  two,  and  repeated  part  of  the  Catechism  ; 
about  a  dozen  little  rewards  were  given  to  the  most  deserving.  They 
came  cleanly  dressed,  and  many  of  them  looked  bright  and  pretty. 
Several  of  the  parents  were  present  The  store-keepers  here  are 
very  kind  in  either  letting  us  have  things  very  cheaply,  or  in  giving 
them  when  it  is  for  a  charitable  purpose,  so  we  were  able  to  dis- 
tribute oranges  and  sweets  among  them.  The  numbers  both  of  the 
night  classes  and  Friday  afternoon  class  have  kept  up,  or  rather 
increased.  On  Trinity  Sundav  six  girls  and  several  men  and  boys 
were  confirmed  at  St  Patrick's.  On  that  day  four  tiny  children 
walked  from  a  long  distance  and  begged  to  be  confirmed.  The 
Bishop,  though  he  did  not  think  it  wise  to  confirm  them  so  young, 
gave  them  his  blessing  in  the  presence  of  the  congregation.  Canon 
Crisp^s  work  at  Thaba  'Nchu  has  so  increased  (he  having  now  begun 
a  normal  school  there,  which  is  to  consist  chiefly  of  boarders)  that 
he  has  been  obliged  to  relinquish  the  management  of  the  Mission  at 
Bloemfontein,  which  will  be  henceforth  under  the  care  of  the  Arch- 
deacon. A  very  able  catechist,  Mr.  Gabriel  David,  who  was  for 
some  years  formerly  catechist  at  Bloemfontein,  is  re-appointed,  and 
will  work  under  the  Archdeacon's  direction.  He  will  of  course 
undertake  the  school  work,  but  I  shall  continue  my  work  as  hitherto. 
My  visiting  days  are  a  real  pleasure  to  me,  and  I  have  several  new 
friends  among  the  women.  We  have  had  two  or  three  marriages 
and  several  baptisms  lately." 

In  the  diocese  of  Grahamstown  the  Ladies'  Association  was  not 
able  to  give  any  help  except  by  sending  boxes  of  clothing  for  the 
schools  until  1880,  when  a  grant  of  20Z.  was  made  for  the  salary  of 
a  Teacher  in  the  Kafir  Industrial  Girls*  School  at  St.  Matthew's, 
Keiskama  Hoek.  The  valuable  nature  of  the  work  thus  aided  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  from  the  Rev. 
C.  Taberer : — 

'^The  welcome  tidings  that  a  grant  of  20^.  has  been  made  to  the 
Kafir  Girls*  School  enables  me  to  look  forward  with  confidence  to 
the  future  of  the  school.  I  have  engaged  Miss  Tibbits  for  this  work, 
Miss  Lucas  having  charge  of  the  whole  establishment  and  of  the 
girls  generally  out  of  school.  We  tried  at  one  time  to  combine  the 
ofi&ces  of  matron  and  teacher,  but  found  it  was  quite  impossible  for 
one  person  to  effectually  manage  everything.  I  am  most  anxious  to 
keep  this  department  in  an  efficient  state,  as  this  is  the  only  Girls* 
Native  Boarding  School  in  the  diocese.  Forty-four  native  girls  have 
resided  in  the  Institution  during  the  year,  five  being  regular  appren- 
tices to  household  work.  They  are  ail  employed  in  various  ways  for 
certain  fixed  hours  every  day,  including  sewing,  washing,  ironing, 
gardening,  scrubbing  and  cleaning  rooms,  and  cooking  and  baking 
for  all  the  workers  on  the  Mission.  Some  changes  have  this  year 
been  made  in  the  school.  Miss  Tibbits  having  left  and  Miss  Lucas 
having  undertaken  the  superintendence  of  the  dorfiestic  arrange- 
ments of  the  Boys*  School.  Miss  Vizard  and  Miss  Seymour,  whose 
valuable  work  at  Capetown  has  been  already  mentioned,  are  now 
fulfilling  the  duties  of  teacher  and  matron,  and  in  the  following 
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l3tter  Miss  Vizard  givoa  an  interesting  picture  of  ber  firet  impressions 
of  the  station  and  the  work  now  going  on  there  : — 

"  This  is  a  beaatifuUy  situated  station,  the  most  lovely  scenery  I 
have  seen  since  we  left  England.  You  have  had  photographs  o£  the 
church,  which  is  to  be  consecrated  next  week ;  also  of  the  boys' 
house.  I  only  wish  money  could  be  raised  to  build  a  similar  one  for 
the  girls,  instead  of  being  scattered  about  in  three  different  houses, 
as  we  are  now,  and  each  some  little  distance  off.  There  was  greet 
excitement  the  other  day  when  your  box  arrived,  we  should  be  glad 
of  any  number.  (This  sounds  very  greedy !)  I  mean  we  could 
dispose  of  any  amount  of  things,  such  as  well-made  underclothing, 
unbleached  calico  chemises  for  the  natives,  not  made  with  flaps ; 
print  skirts  and  jackets,  and  princess  robes,  particularly  of  neat 
patterns ;  pretty  fancy  aprons,  warm  cuffs  and  comforters,  and  any 
amount  of  odds  and  ends  such  as  are  sent  to  bazaars.  The  Kafirs 
copy  the  English  in  everything,  and  amuse  us  with  their  feeble 
imitations  of  our  fashions.  It  is  such  a  comfort  that  they  don't 
wear  hats  or  bonnets,  their  handkerchiefs  are  much  more  simple  and 
becoming.  The  six  orphans  are  clothed  out  of  the  contents  of  the 
box.  I  am  just  going  to  look  over  their  stock  of  clothes  to  see 
what  warm  things  they  have  for  winter,  which  is  very  severe  here. 
I  have  had  all  six  bofore  me,  to  choose  out  one  for  the  Association  at 
Scarborough,  which  has  kindly  undertaken  to  provide  for  one  of  the 
number.  I  have  selected  Agnes  Mpafa,  the  little  girl  in  a  light 
frock  on  the  left  in  the  photograph.  I  could  have  her  taken  sepa- 
rately if  you  liked.  Her  father  died  of  fever  in  1880,  after  fighting 
for  us  in  war.  He  was  a  heathen,  but  his  wife  is  a  Christian,  and  a 
very  nice  quiet  wonian  who  works  as  servant  at  the  boys'  house  now, 
trying  to  support  herself  and  little  boy,  but  both  seem  sickly.  She 
is  bringing  him  down  for  me  to  doctor  him  a  little  bit.  Agnes 
seems  strong  and  has  plenty  of  spirit,  is  naughty  in  school  I  believe, 
but  does  her  industrial  work  well.  Mr.  Taberer  is  most  earnest  and 
energetic,  will  wear  himself  out  in  time  I  am  afraid  ;  it  is  a  pity  he 
has  so  much  secular  work  to  do,  but  he  can  get  no  one  to  help  him. 
He  has  tin  shops,  and  carpenters,  and  waggon  makers'  businesses 
going  on,  and  has  all  the  materials  to  provide,  and  the  whole  super- 
vision of  the  works  besides  everything  else.  His  parish  extends 
fifty  miles,  and  contains  12,000  natives,  of  whom  only  1,000  are 
Christians.  There  are  300  communicants  on  the  books,  and  100  were 
present  on  Easter  Day ;  but  then  they  live  at*such  immense  walking 
distances  off,  I  wonder  so  many  get  here  at  all.  There  is  woik  here 
for  any  number  of  men.  Then,  alas  !  there  is  the  language  to  learn, 
and  such  a  diflficult  one,  with  all  its  clicks,  and  no  books  to  learn  from." 
From  this  short  sketch  it  will  be  evident  that  a  good  and  useful 
work  of  female  education  is  being  carried  on  or  assisted  by  the 
Ladies'  Association  Kn  South  Africa.  And  although  it  is  true  that 
far  more  is  being  done  by  the  Association  in  India,  this  will  not 
excite  surprise*  in  the  minds  of  those  who  remember  the  far  longer 
period  for  which  India  has  been  in  the  possession  of  Christian 
England,  and  the  enormous  amount  of  its  native  population  as 
compared  with  that  of  South  Africa, 
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Gladly  would  the  LadieB*  Association  increase  the  number  of  its 
teachers  and  schools  in  this  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world  where  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  has  Missions.  The  will, 
the  desire,  to  do  so  is  strong,  the  means  alone  are  wanting.  Will 
not  the  women  of  England  who  possess  such  abundant  spiritual 
blessings  do  all  in  their  power  to  extend  these  blessings  to  our  less 
favoured  sisters  in  Africa  ? 


PROGBESS  IN  THE  CALCUTTA  MISSIOH. 

MORE  than  a  year  has  elapsed  since  an  account  was  given  in 
the  Grain  of  Miatard  Seed  (September,  1881)  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  Christianity  in  Calcutta  with  a  short  sketch  of  the  Zenana 
Mission  up  to  that  date.  By  means  of  tlie  letters  and  reports  of  the 
ladies  engaged  in  the  Mission,  we  shall  now  be  able  to  trace  an 
encouraging  amount  of  progress  since  {hen. 

Miss  Hoare  and  Miss  Harte  state  in  their  Report  that  "the 
number  of  pupils  willing  to  hear  of  the  Christian  Faith  is  steadily 
on  the  increase.  The  four  native  teachers  in  Bhowanipore  (the 
district  of  Calcutta  in  which  the  Mission  is  chiefly  carried  on)  are 
working  from  four  to  ^ve  hours  a  day :  three  of  them  visiting  only 
amongst  the  heathen.  Nibaran,  our  second  2ienana  teacher,  is  now 
able  to  take  more  of  the  advanced  pupils:  she  is  not  skilful  in 
needlework,  but  is  the  best  for  giving  religious  instructionj:  it  is 
quite  a  pleasure  to  hear  her  give  a  Bible  lesson.  That  part  of  the 
teacher  Shubhadra's  work,  which  lies  among  a  very  low  caste  people 
called  Kowras,  has  been  very  successful  this  year,  resulting  in  a 
Day  School  of  eleven  or  twelve  grown  women.  They  used  to  pay 
two  annas  (SdJ)  a  month  for  two  lessons  a  week  each,  but  finding 
they  did  not  make  satisfactory  progress  they  arranged  with  Shub- 
hadra  to  have  a  school.  By  this  daily  intercourse  with  the  Christian 
teacher  we  hope  the  whole  tone  of  that  part  of  Bhowanipore  may 
be  raised.  Another  interesting  fact  is,  that,  for  some  time  after  the 
Christian  population  removed  from  the  part  called  Birji  Tala,  the 
people  of  one  house  only  continued  to  read,  and  only  one  girl  came 
to  school.  Now  that  girl  pays  two  annas  a  month  to  learn  at  home, 
and  four  Hindu  houses  are  open  to  the  teacher  here,  our  last  new 
one,  Jaleshwari.  It  is  a  great  convenience  for  the  teacher  to  get 
several  pupils  in  one  Basti,  or  Para,  or  village,  as  these  divisions  of 
Bhowanipore  are  called,  it  enables  her  to  walk  from  one  house  to 
another  without  a  thought  of  impropriety.  There  are  now  eighty- 
one  heathen  and  nine  Christian  women  under  regular  instruction  in 
Bhowanipore.     Besides  this  regular  teaching  there  is  what  may  be 
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called  '  district  yisiting/  both  among  beathen  and  Christians.  In 
the  village  (or  rice  fields)  work,  it  may  almost  be  said  that  a  new 
era  has  set  in,  the  women  are  like  different  beings  to  what  they  were 
two  years  ago,  when  the  Mission  women  and  Schoolmistresses  first 
began  their  work.  The  desire  for  underclothing  is  on  the  increase, 
and  even  old  grandmothers  allow  that  it  is  good  for  the  young 
people  to  wear  jackets  under  the  S^ri.  There  is  an  increase  of  agents 
in  the  village  work.  One  new  school  has  been  opened  at  Balaram- 
pur,  under  the  care  of  a  young  woman  named  Bashamatti,  and  the 
Lakkikantipur  school  has  been  combined  with  Danghatta.  The 
number  of  Christian  women  in  the  rice  fields  receiving  instruction 
from  the  Mission  women  is  224  :  the  number  of  heathen  women 
eighty-one.  The  Christian  children  in  the  schools  number  202,  and 
the  heathen  pupils  (not  Mussulman)  123.'' 

The  Milman  school  has  had  the  disadvantage  of  a  change  of 
management^  Miss  Holcombe  having  resigned  her  post  of  Lady 
Superintendent,  which  she  had  held  for  three  years  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  committee,  at  the  end  of  June.  Before  she  left, 
Miss  Holcombe  had  collected  from  her  friends  Rs.  822,  for  the 
erection  of  the  verandah,  which  will  be  a  great  addition  to  the 
school  A  native  Christian  lady,  Miss  Ghose,  the  adopted  grand- 
daughter of  Dr.  Baneijea,  has  been  appointed  in  her  place  by  the 
wish  of  the  Bishop.  The  present  number  of  the  pupils  is  fifty-three. 

Miss  Edith  Tbought  joined  the  Mission  at  the  end  of  last  year, 
and  it  will  be  remembered  that  an  interesting  description  of  her 
first  impressions  of  Calcutta  appeared  in  a  former  number  of  our 
magazine  (p.  36).  Miss  Trought  has  been  diligently  studying  the 
language,  and  is  now  able  to  take  her  share  in  the  work  of  the 
Mission,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  letter : — 

"  I  hear  that  you  wish  to  have  some  account  of  my  work,  so  I 
will  do  my  best  to  give  one.  I  have  for  the  past  five  months  gone 
out  with  one  of  my  teachers  who  speaks  English,  so  she.  could 
translate  for  me  all  I  wanted  to  say.  Of  course  at  first  I  could  not 
speak  at  all  or  do  anything  to  help,  but  I  got  to  know  the  people 
and  the  way  to  the  houses,  and  what  I  should  have  to  teach.  Soon 
I  began  to  understand  them  and  to  help  in  teaching,  and  to  sing 
hymns  in  Bengali  with  which  they  are  pleased,  and  now  I  under- 
stand nearly  all  and  can  teach,  but  I  find  translating  English  reading 
books  into  Bengali  very  difficult,  and  of  course  I  cannot  carry  on 
religious  conversation  with  them.  But  I  am  trying  my  best,  and 
every  day  I  have  read  with  my  pundit  since  January,  besides  study- 
ing all  I  possibly  can  alone.  I  have  gone  alone  to  two  or  three 
houses  and  hope  in  a  month  or  two  to  be  able  always  to  do  so.  I 
have  been  to  all  the  Zenanas  Miss  Gray  had,  and  have  induced  many 
to  read  and  pay  who  had  left  off.  I  suppose  a  fresh  face  makes  a 
difference,  for  they  are  very  childish  and  fond  of  novelty.  I  have 
just  had  the  other  teacher  given  into  my  charge,  she  seems  very 
earnest  and  does  a  good  deal ;  I  have  been  with  her  to  several 
Zenanas,  I  find  it  a  very  interesting  work,  but  of  course  there  are 
many  anxieties  and  disappointments  to  be  met.  One  thing  is  they 
go  away  so  much,  first  to  their  father's  house  and  then  to  their 
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husband's,  and  sometimes  stay  two  or  three  months,  and  then  all  our 
teaching  seems  lost  and  forgotten  when  they  return.  Sometimes 
they  have  fallen  under  some  bad  influence  and  will  not  listen  any 
more.  Then  the  getting  the  fees  is  dreadful,  they  are  so  mean,  and 
do  so  hate  to  pay  for  anything,  the  only  thing  I  can  think  of  is  to 
make  them  pay  beforehand. 

"  In  one  Zenana  I  visit  daily  they  are  very  advanced,  they  have 
bought  an  harmonium,  and  two  of  the  daughters  (one  is  a  widow) 
are  learning  to  play  it,  one  of  them  sings  also  hymns  in  English,  of 
which  they  understand  a  great  deal,  and  read  English  history.  The 
mother  too  comes  to  listen,  and  often  asks  for  her  favourite  hymn 
*  Just  as  I  am.'  I  have  had  three  others  who  wished  to  learn  to  play 
an  instrument  I  play,  but  they  object  to  pay  anything  but  an  absurd 
amount.  There  is  another  Zenana  where  &e  woman,  a  widow,  says 
she  would  like  to  be  a  Christian,  but  she  puts  it  off.  I  am  afraid  she 
is  not  yet  really  intending  it,  she  has  a  niece  living  near  and  several 
friends,  and  I  want  them  all  to  sit  together  in  her  house  and  read. 
They  are  quite  willing  to  do  so  *  free '  but  no  fee  will  they  pay, 
though  they  wish  to  learn  all  fancywork  and  general  teaching.  I 
forgot  to  say  in  the  same  Zenana  where  they  are  learning  music 
there  are  three  girls  learning  Bengali,  English  and  needlework,  two 
are  the  son's  wives  and  one  a  cousin.  They  take  great  interest. in 
learning  about  Christianity,  and  the  eldest  wife  sometimes  says  how 
glad  she  is  to  hear  it.  I  cannot  ©ay  much  in  favour  of  the  climate 
of  this  country,  it  tries  one  very  much,  but  I  hope  to  be  stronger  as 
I  become  more  used  to  it.  We  always  attend  two  BengaU  services 
on  Sunday,  and  it  is  very  nice  to  see  such  increasing  congregations, 
and  how  clean  and  nice  they  look,  and  they  bring  their  Prayer-books 
and  are  learning  to  find  their  places  quite  well ;  there  is  always  the 
difficulty  of  the  women  talking  though,  but  in  time  I  hope  that 
will  be  altered.  Miss'Harteis  still  helping  me  with  the  Zenanas,  but 
soon  I  hope  to  relieve  her  entirely.  I  like  the  work  and  am  very 
happy  with  both  the  ladies,  who  are  very  kind  and  good  to  me." 

The  most  important  and  satisfactory  event  of  the  year  has  been 
the  purchase  of  a  perman'ent  Mission  House,  of  which  the  ladies 
took  possession  at  the  beginning  of  August.  By  the  exertions 
chiefly  of  Miss  Hoare  and  her  friends,  over  3,000^.  had  been  raised 
for  the  purpose  of  building  a  Mission  House,  but  early  in  the  year 
a  house  and  compound  of  five  acres  in  the  midst  of  the  native  popu- 
lation, the  very  position  desired,  was  offered  for  sale  by  the 
Maharajah  of  Burdwan,  and  the  property  was  bought  for  3,000/. 
The  house  is  situated  in  the  Peepulputty  Road,  and  consists  of  four 
large  and  three  small  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  and  exactly  the 
same  above,  with  a  south  verandah  on  each  floor.  This  will  give 
ample  accommodation  for  four  English  ladies,  and  for  the  natives 
they  wish  to  train,  besides  enabling  them  to  hold  a  day  school  in  a 
room  on  the  ground  floor,  for  the  immediate  district. 

Miss  Harte,  who  is  now  paying  a  short  visit  to  England,  gives 
the  following  description  of  the  house  which  has  been  so  fortunately 
secured  : — 

*•  A  fortnight  before  I  left  Calcutta  we  moved  from  our  rented 
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house  in  Camac  Street,  to  one  which  had  belongecl  to  the  Maha- 
rajah of  Burdwan ;  he  was  selling  his  honse,  and  through  the 
goodness  of  Miss  A.  M.  Hoore,  and  her  family,  and  their  energy  in 
collecting,  3,000i.  were  paid  for  it. 

"  We  have  thus  now  a  permanent  house  for  women  wotkerfi,  which 
will  we  hope  be  a  nucleus  whence  we  may  extend  our  Work,  and, 
having  more  accommodation  on  the  ground  floor,  we  have  been  able 
to  make  the  small  beginnings  of  a  Church  of  England  Boarding 
School. 

''  The  house  stands  on  between  three  and  four  acres  of  land,  with 
a  large  piece  of  grass  on  the  north  side  facing  the  road,  and  the 
carriage  approach  is  bordered  with  white  flowering  shrubs,  &c. 
The  portico,  which  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  house,  has  a  paved 
floor,  and  over  it  is  a  roofed  and  balustraded  verandah,  where  we 
shall  sit  a  great  deal  in  the  mornings  and  evenings,  and  see  any 
visitors  who  come  late,  before  and  after  sunset,  it  is  the  coolest 
place  in  the  house,  the  long  corridor — ^which  serves  as  a  public 
sitting-room — opening  into  it.  We  have  besides  four  large  rooms 
up-stairs,  two  looking  north,  and  two  leading  into  the  south 
verandah,  which  overlooks  the  garden,  flower-beds,  and  fruit-trees, 
almond^  lemon,  guava,  plantain,  custard  apple,  &c<  Beyond  is  a  large 
deep  pond  with  good  stone  steps  down  to  the  water,  into  which  we 
have  already  thrown  a  quantity  of  fish,  which  will  be  fresh  ones  for 
breakfast  some  day.  Bound  and  bjeyond  the  pond  we  hope  to  grow 
all  our  vegetables  after  a  time.  The  two  day  schools  we  had  in 
Bhowanipore  in  small  native  houses  we  now  hold  here  in  the  lower 
south  room  next  the  dining-room,  besides  which  on  the  ground  floor 
is  a  good  hall,  and  a  small  room  where  our  head  servant  keeps 
School-books,  Bibles,  and  Prayer-books  to  sell,  &c. ;  and  the  two 
rooms  to  the  north,  one  we  use  as  a  chapel  for  morning  and  evening 
prayer,  and  the  other  is  already  the  dormitory'  of  five  school  girls, 
whose  parents  pay  their  expenses  in  part.  I  had  started  for  England 
before  we  had  received  these  girls  as  boarders,  so  that  I  cannot  tell 
anything  further  of  the  working  of  the  school,  or  the  improvements 
in  the  house,  from  personal  experience."  * 


IF  we  do  believe  indeed  in  the  Gospel,  not  as  something  which  the 
human  mind  has  developed  out  of  its  own  internal  conscious- 
ness, in  its  reaching  forth  after  something  better,  but  if  we  believe 
in  it  as  the  very  Word  of  God,  declaring  Himself,  and  His  counsels, 
and  His  salvation  for  the  creature  that  was  made,  then  taking  it,  on 
the  one  side,  in  its  fulness,  and  holding  it,  on  the  other  side^  in  its 
authority,  I  think  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  glory  in  being  its 
spreaders,  and  to  rejoice  ourselves  in  making  it  known  to  our 
brethren. — Bishop  Wilherforce, 
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MISSION  OiESSONS  GLEANED  FROM  THE  MIBACLES 
OF  OUR  LORD. 

By  the  Rev.  P.  Douglas  How. 

//. — The  Eaieing  of  Jairu^s  Daughter, 

A  STORY  with  power  to  excite  oyr  keenest  sympathies— the 
account  of  how  Jairus,  the  ruler,  sought  the  help  of  Jesus, 
and,  after  experiencing  the  extremes  of  despair  and  hope,  at  last 
had  his  little  daughter  restored  to  him— teaches  those  of  us  who  are 
interested  in  foreign  Missions,  two  or  three  very  special  lessons. 

Who  has  not  sympathised  with  Jairus  ?  He  sought  the  Lord  on 
a  matter  of  sucli  importance  that  nothing  could,  to  his  mind,  come 
before  it.  Every  moment  was  of  importance ;  his  little  daughter 
lay  a-dying.  And  not  only  did  he  seek  the  Lord,  but  hefrwnd  Him, 
and  Jesus  began  to  go  with  him  towards  his  house.  How  his  hopes 
must  have  been  raised.  A  few  minutes  more,  and  the  Great  Healer 
would  stand  beside  his  child.  Surely  they  would  be  in  time ;  let 
them  hurry  on  I  But  no ;  there  were  two  things  Jairus  had  to  learn  : 
two  things  that  we  have  got  to  lesLTn—runselfi^nesSy  and  the  boundless 
power  of  God, 

It  was  a  bitter  way  to  learn  the  lesson  of  unselfishness,  to  have  to 
stand  aside  while  Jesus  gave  His  attention  to  the  woman  who 
touched  His  garment  We  do  not  read  of  any  expression  of  im- 
patience on  the  part  of  the  ruler ;  but  which  of  us  could  have  borne 
it?  To  have  waited  patiently  while  one  precious  minute  after 
another  went  by,  and  she  whom  we  loved  so  well  lay  at  home  a- 
dying  ;  to  have  heard  the  words  of  healing  spoken  to  one  for  whom 
and  for  whose  need  we  care  nothing,  while  we  craved  with  all  our 
soul  for  those  words  to  be  spoken  over  our  dying  darling ;  and, 
lastly,  to  have  heard  the  message  brought  by  a  servant  from  our 
house  of  sickness,  "  Thy  daughter  is  dead,  trouble  not  the  Master," 
I  say,  which  pf  us  could  patiently  have  borne  to  have  had  our  hopes, 
once  raised,  thus  dashed  to  the  ground  ? 

Well,  we  know  the  rest  of  the  story ;  how,  after  his  lesson  of 
unselfish  patience  had  been  learnt,  Jairus  learnt  by  blessed  expe- 
rience that  nothing  could  limit  the  power  of  Christ ;  not  lapse  of 
time,  not  the  interruption  of  other  cares,  not  even  death  itself. 

Has  not  this  already  spoken  its  lessons  to-  us  ?  How  eagerly  we 
seek  the  aid  of  Christ  in  all  we  strive  to  do  for  Missions,  and  how 
we  assuredly  find  Him  ready  to  come  with  us  in  all  such  work; 
But,  oh !  how  hard  it  is  to  brook  such  interruptions  as  He  sees  fit 
should  come.  How  often  we  fall  into  miserable  selfishness  in  the 
very  middle  of  our  work.  For  instance  ;  perhaps  we  have  joined 
Kome  meeting  to  work  for  Missions ;  we  believe  that  God  led  us  to 
do  thus  much,  and  we  have  become  very  eager  in  the  work,  it  has 
become  of  the  utmost,  and  even  of  primary  importance  in  our  eyes. 
Then,  maybe,  just. when  every  meeting  seems  so  important,  Jesus 
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bids  us  stand  aside  a  little  while  for  the  sake  of  others,,  for  the  sake 
of  some  home  duty  perhaps,  or  even  for  the  sake  of  our  own  health, 
that  we  may  still  do  our  home  work  for  others  ;  it  does  not  much 
matter  what  the  reason,  but  when  Jesus  plainly  bids  us  bear  a  little 
interruption  in  that  about  which  we  are  so  eager,  let  us  pray  Him 
to  give  us  a  full  measure  of  unselfishness  and  patience. 

Surely  it  cannot  matter  how  long  we  wait  if  it  be  His  will  I 
.  We  scarcely  doubt  His  boundless  power,  do  we  ?  Never  in  theory, 
I  suppose  ;  but  sometimes  in  practice,  I  fear.  When  we  receive  a 
message  across  the  sea  that  some  favourite  Mission  station  is  de- 
stroyed, or  that  it  must  be  closed  for  want  of  funds,  is  there  no 
temptation  to  say  **  then  I  will  trouble  not  the  Master,"  "  It  is  all 
over,  and  I'll  go  home  and  try  to  forget  all  about  it ''  ?  Would  it 
not  help  us  sometimes  to  think  of  that  little  maiden  lying  so  cold 
and  still  at  home,  while  Jesus  was  on  the  way  to  give  her  back  her 
life? 

Or,  just  once  more,  when  our  own  hearts  grow  dead  and  cold, 
and  all  our  interest  in  and  love  for  Missions  seems  to  have  died 
away,  will  it  not  help  us  to  think  that  the  power  of  the  Lord  of  Life 
and  Death  can  reach  even  our  hearts?  Will  it  not  help  us  in 
bearing  such  sarcasm  and  mockery  as  we  may  meet  with,  to  know 
that  He  has  power  to  say  to  us  "  Weep  not ;  thy  heart  is  not  dead, 
but  sleepeth  "  ? 


LETTERS  FOR  OUR  WORKING  PARTIES. 
BARRIPORE. 

BARRIPORE,  an  old  established  Mission  of  the  S.P.G.,  is  situated 
about  sixteen  miles  south  of  Calcutta.  In  1867  St.  Peter's 
School  for  Native  Girls  was  established  here,  and  has  remained 
ever  since,  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Drew,  whose  first  husband,  the 
Rev.  A.  H.  Moore,  was  for  many  years  a  Missionary  at  this  station. 
Several  of  the  scholars  are  maintained  by  members  of  the  Ladies' 
Association,  and  from  time  to  time  boxes  of  clothing  have  been  sent 
to  this  school.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  letter  that  this 
assistance  is  much  valued  by  Mrs.  Drew  ; — 

"  I  beg  to  acknowledge,  with  my  best  thanks,  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  enclosing  the  set  of  bills  for  111,  The  receipt  of  91.  (Ottery 
St  Mary's)  for  the  present  year,  1882,  was  acknowledged  in  my  last 
letterf  about  the  latter  part  of  January.  After  six  weeks  holiday 
we  resumed  work  on  the  1st  February.  The  children  returned  all 
looking  fresh  and  healthy,  and  I  am  thankful  to  add  they  have  con- 
tinued so ;  and  we  have  been  able  to  get  through  our  work  the  last 
four  monUis  without  any  interruption  of  sickness.    The  rainy  season 
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is  the  most  trying  time.  At  Easter  I  give  no  regular  holidays  ; 
we  close  school  during  Holy  Week,  and  Monday  and  Tuesday  in 
Eastertide,  but  none  of  the  girls  go  home,  bo  that  we  begin  school 
without  any  delay  or  irregularity  in  the  classes,  which  is  very  often 
occasioned  after  the  long  vacations,  for  this  reason,  that  they  do  not 
all  return  punctually  on  the  day  appointed.  Since  my  last  report  I 
have  lost  three  of  my  elder  girls  ;  one  having  completed  her  educa- 
tion went  home,  and  the  other  two  were  married  last  month.  One 
of  these,  Rachel,  was  a  pupil  of  Ottery  St.  Mary's.  I  have  already 
filled  up  the  vacancy  for  this  year,  but,  if  not  approved  of,  I  shall 
make  other  arrangements  for  her  from  January  next.  In  the  mean- 
time I  hope  she  will  be  allowed  to  stay  on.  The  news  of  her 
father's  sudden  death  by  cholera  reached  us  just  as  Rachel  had  left, 
and,  as  her  mother  was  left  in  very  poor  circumstances,  I  thought 
we  might  add  her  name  to  the  list  of  orphans.  She  is  about  six 
years  old,  has  an  intelligent  look,  and  is  considered  very  pretty. 
Her  names  are  Agnes  Mrinmoi.  We  hope  if  she  is  spared  she  will 
turn  out  as  good  and  useful  as  her  predecessor  was  when  she  left 
school.  Lucy  (Huntingdon  Association)  is  the  only  senior  girl  left 
in  school,  and  I  am-  only  too  glad  that  I  have  her  still,  as  she  makes 
herself  very  useful  in  many  ways.  The  juniors,  however,  are  all 
shooting  up  fast,  and  the  progress  they  are  making,  both  in  their 
lessons  and  their  needlework,  is  very  satisfactory  on  the  whole.  Of 
course  I  am  alluding  more  especially  to  the  pupils  of  the  Ladies' 
Association  ;  there  are  too  many,  and  it  would  take  up  too  much  of 
my  time,  to  mention  each  one  respectively.  Sautomoni  (Greensted, 
Mrs.  Gellibrand)  is  at  present  the  most  advanced,  and  promises  to  be 
a  clever  young  woman.  Among  the  little  ones,  Keshmoni  (Miss 
Madan),  Beshmoni  (Redditch),  and  Jobba  (Miss  Grover)  excel,  in 
needlework.  I  made  no  mention  of  little  Faith  Winton  in  my  last 
letter.  She  is  such  a  great  pet  with  us  all,  I  don't  know  how  I 
could  have  forgotten  her.  Lucy  has  entire  charge  of  her,  and 
attends  to  all  her  little  wants.  She  has  begun  teaching  her  the 
Bengali  alphabet,  which  she  can  say  pretty  well,  and  can  write  the 
two  first  letters.  I  teach  her  English,  and  she  knows  the  alphabet 
very  well,  pointing  out  the  letters  as  you  ask  her.  She  knows  her 
own  two  letters  very  well — F  and  W.  She  has  learnt  to  hem  very 
neatly,  and  also  can  do  a  little  plain  knitting.  She  is  an  attractive 
child,  and  very  intelligent,  and  has  a  gentle  and  affectionate  dispo- 
sition. Her  health  is  very  delicate,  having  suffered  a  good  deal 
from  malarious  fever  last  year  and  the  year  before,  and  this  has  been 
a  great  drawback.  However,  she  is  only  six  years  old,  and  has 
good  abilities,  and  if  her  life  be  spared  we  shall  hope  that  she  will 
grow  up  what  we  expect  her  to  be — a  good,  clever  young  woman. 
We  are  looking  anxiously  for  the  box  of  clothing.  May  we  hope 
that  we  shall  not  be  forgotten  ? '' 
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OCTOBEBj    1883. 

M  i.  d. 

BexlOT  Heath     ^    ...    ...    ...  8  10  0 

B7  MlBB  Ollivant       5  14  6 

Dunaforth,  try  Mrs.  Sykes      ...  10    2  0 

gr  Miss  liongley 16  0 

Terpool,  by  Miss  Ashton     ...  12  10  6 

Hackney,  St.  John's 5    0  0 

Iffl^,  by  Mnr.  Clayton    11    S  0 

Mauam,  by  Mis.  Qorham      ...  0    10 

Bishopsboonie,  by  Mra.  Hirst  4  17  6 

Kennington,  St.  John's    ...    ...  1  IS  10 

By  Mrs.  Borradaile    7    8  0 

AlsMiar,  by  Mrs.  Wilbraham  ...  6  18  0 

St.  Mark's,  Hamilton  Terrace  15    0  0 

Beddington,byMissTritton  ,..  7  11  0 

Lyddintfton,  by  Mrs.  Bullock...         12  0 

ExmoQ&,  by  Mrs.  Welland    ...  7    0  0 

Ealing,  by  Miss  Belton    ...    ...  13    0  0 

Mrs.  Tarker 10  0 

Searborough,  by  Miss  Woodall  23    0  0 

Brighton,  St.  Nicholas     10  0 

Y<A,  St.  Martin's    6    0  0 

Hidcnp.  by  Mrs.  Blanks  ...    ...  SO    0  0 

Misses  MaxshaU ...          5  0 

Basingstoke,  by  Mrs.  Rutty  ...  1  17  0 

MissE.  O.  Wright     4    0  0 

Astbuiy,  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Colyer  2    0  0 

Dunchurch.  by  Miss  Bromfleld  4  10  0 

Lincoln,  by  Mrs.  Venables     ...  18  14  0 

Battyeford   1  10  8 

Sidlow.  lyy  Mrs.  Lees       ......  4  11  0 

Hackney,  by  Miss  Oreen 4  12  0 

WilUton.  by  Miss  Heathoote  ...  6    0  0 

Ashbourne,  by  Mrs.  Blunt     ...  11    1  6 

Aylesbury    ...    , 5    8  6 

South  Stainley    6    0  0 


Bgham,  by  Miss  Johnson 

Liverpool,  St.  Paul's  ...  ...    ... 

Smallwood,  by  Mrs.  Williams... 

Knight's  Enham 

Mrs.  Piitchard    

Worthing,  by  Mrs.  Watson     ... 

By  Miss  Goodwin ... 

York,  by  Miss  F.  Elsley 

Miss  Western      ...    ...    ...    ... 

Miss  Dukinfield  ...    ...    

Mrs.  Colvin  Smith     

Hove,  by  Mies  Lowe ...    ^    ... 
£hr  Mrs.  Wauohope   ...    ...    ,.. 

M38S  Middleton  ...    ...    

Wolvey,  by  Miss  BealA    

Teddiagton « 

Kimcote.  by  Miss  Cox     

Winchester 

Oxtead,  by  Mrs.  Pamell 

Penzance,  by  Miss  Jtgo 

Archenfleld,  by  Mrs  Mynors  .. 

Mrs.  Marriott      ...    ... 

Brereton.  by  Mn.  Royds ...    ... 

KirkLangley      ...    ...    .^    m. 

By  Miss  Anson   ...    ...    ...    ^ 

Edmonton,  by  Miss  Prince     ... 
Leicester,  by  Miv  Vai:|ghan  ... 

Mrs.  Clabon 

Walmersley ...    .^    

WUmpIe,  by  Mrs.  L.  Sanders... 
St.  Gkiorge's,  Hanover  Square, 

by  Mrs.  Capel  Cure      

Hackney     ^    ... 
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PABCELS  OF  WORE  AND  CLOTHING 

Beceived  up  to  November  2ndj  1882. 

Ealing  Association,  by  Miss  Relton.  Edmonton  Association,  by  Miss  Prince. 
Marlborough  Working  Party,  by  Mrs.  Hudson.  Criceieth  Working  Party,  by  Miss 
Priestley.  Miss  Clarke.  London.  Miss  Billing,  Norwich.  Droitwich  Association,  by 
Miss  Ricketts.  Hove  Association,  by  Miss  Lowe.  Cound  Association,  by  Mrs.  Thursby 
Pelham.  St  Nicholas.  Brighton,  Association,  by  Miss  Hesketh.  Blackheath  Associ- 
ation, by  Mrs.  Busk.  D.iw  ish  Association,  by  Mrs.  Church.  Wrazall  Valley  Asso- 
ciation, by  Mrs.  Low.  North  Witham  Association,  by  Miss  Toung.  Eali^  (St.  John's) 
AssociaUon,  by  Mrs.  Summerhayes.  Hackney  Association,  by  Miss  Oreen.  Lady 
Phillimore,  London.  Derby  Association,  by  Mrs.  G.  Taylor.  Aldham  Association,  by 
Mrs.  Wright.  Clifton  Association,  by  Miss  Swayne.  Wretham  Association,  by  Mrs. 
Whalley.  Kelvedon  Association,  by  Mrs.  Prere.  Kensington  Association,  bv  Mrs. 
Bnllnck.  Miss  Fiteroy,  East  Molesey.  Loddington  Working  Party,  by  Mrs.  Mather. 
Tickencote  Working  Party,  by  Mrs.  Long. 

Boxes  will  be  sent  in  December  to  Burmah  and  Barripore.  Parcels  to  be  sent  up 
before  the  15th  of  the  month  to  19,  Delahay  Street,  Westminster,  eaniage  paid,  with 
the  name  of  the  sender  written  outside. 


All  Letters  on  the  business  of  the  Ladles'  Association  (whether  containing  re- 
mittances or  not)  should  be  addressed  to  the  "  Honorary  Secretary,  Ladies'  Assoda- 
tion,  S.P.G.,  19,  Delahay  Street.  Westminster,  London,  S.W." 

All  communications  inteodod  for  insertion  in  the  Magazine  should  be  sent  to 
Miss  L.  Bullock,  20,  Blandford  Square,  London,  N.W.,  by  the  10th  of  the  month. 

TJie  PiiblisTiers  will  supply  one  copy  Tiionthly  post  free  for  Is,  6d,  a  year, 

,two  for  28,  6d,  a  year.     Twelve  copies  of  any  single  number  will  he  sent 

post  free  for  Is, 

The  First  Volume  may  now  be  Jiad^  bound  in  cloth,  for  Is,  6d. 
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'  The  Earth  shall  be   full  of  the   Knowledge  of  the 
Lord,  as  the  Waters  cover  the  Sea." 


18  83. 


London: — Published  for  the  Ladies'  Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  Female  Education  among  the  Heathen, 
in  the  Missions  of  the  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  Propagation 
OF  THE  Gospel,  by 

GARDNER,  DARTON,  &  Co.,  2,  Paternoster  Buildings. 
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JANUARY,    188S. 


**The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  to  a  grain  of  mustard  seed, 
which  a  man  took,  and  sowed  in  his  field  :  which  indeed  18 
the  least  of  all  seeds  :  but  when  it  is  grown,  it  is  the 
greatest  among  herbs,  and  becometh  a  tree,  so  that  the 
birds  of  the  air  come  and  lodge  in  the  branches  thereof." 

— St.  Matthew  xiu.  31,  32. 


PROGBESS  IN  1882. 


NEW  YEAR  is  begiimmg,  and  with  it  we  conimence  the 
third  volume  of  **  The  Grain  of  Mustard  Seed."  Whilst 
waiting  for  the  full  Annual  Report,  which  cannot  yet  be 

ready  for  circulation,  many  will  be  glad  to  have  a  short 

account  of  the  progress  of  the  Ladies'  Association  during  the 
year  1882,  and  of  the  present  state  of  the  Missions  connected 
with  it. 

The  Committee  of  the  Ladies'  Association  have  been  glad  to  find 
that  at  the  close  of  their  financial  year,  in  addition  to  a  balance  in 
hand,  the  subscriptions  and  donations  received  during  the  year  1882 
amounted  to  6,185^.  The  expenditure  during  the  same  time  was 
6,384^.  The  total  receipts  include  a  sum  of  634^.  specially  con- 
tributed for  school  buildings  at  Ahmednagar  and  Madras,  and  a 
further  sum  of  942L  which  is  a  Special  Fund  intrusted  to  the 
Association  for  the  support  of  217  Female  Scholars  in  various 
Mission  schools,  and  therefore  not  available  for  the  general  purposes 
of  the  Association,  or  for  its  chief  object,  which  is  the  maintenance 
of  Female  Teachers.  There  is  an  increase  of  350^.  in  the  receipts 
over  those  of  the  previous  year. 

The  Zenana  Missions  at  Ahmednagar,  Kolapore,  Calcutta,  Cawn- 
pore,  Delhi,  Roorkee,  and  Madras,  have  prospered  during  the  year, 
the  pupils  under  instruction  being  about  1,900.  In  addition  to  the 
pupils  in  the  Zenanas  and  in  the  schools  connected  with  the  Zenana 
Missions,  about  1,260  girls  are  being  taught  in  the  nineteen  schools 
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connected  with  the  Ladies'  Association  in  Bombay,  Burmah,  Japan, 
Madras,  Madagascar,  and  South  Africa,  and  180  are  maintained  and 
educated  in  S.P.G.  schools  at  the  expense  of  members  of  the 
Association.  One  honorary  worker  has  gone  out  this  year  to  reinforce 
the  Mission  at  Ahmednagar  ;  and  120  teachers,  European  and  Native, 
are  now  on  the  list  of  the  Association.  Two  hundred  and  fifty 
English  Working  Parties  have  contributed  a  large  quantity  of  work 
and  native  clothing,  and  the  Association  has  thus  oeen  enabled  to 
despatch  thirty-four  large  and  valuable  boxes  in  the  course  of  the 
year  to  India,  South  Africa,  and  other  parts. 

The  deaths  of  Mrs.  Winter  .and  Mrs.  Kestell-Comish  have  this 
year  thrown  a  gloom  over  the  Missions  of  Delhi  and  Madagascar, 
where  the  loss  of  their  unwearied  and  self-denying  labours  for  the 
improvement  and  elevation  of  their  own  sex  will  long  be  felt. 

An  encouraging  feature  of  the  year's  report  is  the  acquisition  of 
permanent  Homes  for  two  of  the  Zenana  Missions,  large  sums  for 
the  purchase  of  suitable  premises  having  been  raised  by  the 
exertions  of  Miss  Angelina  Hoare  and  her  friends  for  Calcutta,  and  of 
Mrs.  Capel  Cure  in  the  parish  of  St.  (George's,  Hanover  Square,  for 
Ahmednagar,  for  which  both  ladies  have  received  the  warm  thanks 
of  the  Committee. 

In  the  two  first  volumes  of  "  The  Grain  of  Mustard  Seed  "  will 
be  found  accounts  of  the  rise  and  past  history  of  each  of  the  Missions 
and  Schools  connected  with  the  Ladies'  Association.  The  following 
short  account  of  their  present  state  will  give  a  better  idea  of  the 
whole  work  of  female  education  now  being  carried  on  : — 

The  Zenana  Mission  at  Delhi  is  the  oldest,  and  on  the  largest 
scale.  Above  800  women  and  girls  are  under  instruction,  of  whom 
part  are  visited  and  taught  in  their  own  homes,  and  part  in  the 
seventeen  schools  now  established  in  Delhi  and  the  out-stations. 
Eight  European  ladies  and  twelve  native  Christian  women,  supported 
wholly  or  in  part  by  the  Ladies'  Association,  are  teaching  in  Delhi 
and  four  of  the  out-stations  ;  but  the  pupils  enumerated  above  in- 
clude some  taught  by  other  ladies  employed  in  the  Mission. 

At  Cawnporb  the  steady  work  earned  on  throughout  the  year  by 
Miss  Heming  and  Mrs.  Archer  appears  to  have  told  very  favourably 
upon  the  state  of  the  Zenana  Mission,  which  was  first  established  in 
1872.  Assisted  by  native  teachers,  the  ladies  now  have  137  pupils 
in  79  houses,  and  60  in  four  schools,  making  a  total  of  197  women 
and  children  under  instruction. 

At  RooRKEE  Zenana  visiting  has  been  regularly  carried  on  by 
Miss  Gray,  late  of  the  Calcutta  Mission,  who  has  now  22  pupils, 
besides  those  in  the  school. 

The  Zenana  Mission  at  Calcutta  (commenced  in  1870)  has  made 
satisfactory  progress  during  the  year.  Miss  Hoare's  11  village  girls' 
schools,  in  which  308  children  are  taught,  and  towards  which  a  small 
grant  has  been  made  by  the  Association,  are  now  well  established. 
Miss  Harte  now  visits  30  Hindu  Zenanas,  and  superintends  two 
native  schools  containing  52  girls.  Miss  Edith  Trought  has 
acquired  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  language  to  begin  teaching  in 
the  Zenanas.     Miss  Ghose  is  now  in  charge  of  the  Milman  School, 
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in  which  there  are  53  pupils.  There  are  altogether  about  700 
women  and  children  being  instructed  in  this  Mission  by  the  four 
ladies  and  26  native  teachers. 

In  Madras,  the  Zenana  Mission  is  progressing  :  Miss  M.  Morphett 
has  24  pupils.  The  Famine  Orphanage  is  now  under  the  care  of 
Miss  Harriman  :  the  number  of  children  is  85.  The  Caste  School 
at  Tanjore  (opened  in  1871)  has  now  52  pupils::  Zenana  visiting  has 
been  commenced  here. 

A  grant  has  been  made  to  Trichinopoly  for  the  salary  of  a  lady 
to  assist  Mrs.  Wyatt  in  the  schools. 

Much  assistance  is  also  given  by  the  maintenance  by  individual 
members  of  the  Ladies'  Association  of  132  native  scholars  in  the 
S.P.G.  Schools  in  Tinnevelly  and  Tanjore,  and  by  the  supply  of 
boxes  of  clothing  for  these  schools. 

In  Bombay  the  Hindu  School  at  New  Wadi  has  been  doing  well ; 
it  is  carried  on  by  native  teachers  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Rev.  G.  and  Mrs.  Ledgard,  and  there  has  been  a  daily  average 
attendance  of  sixty.  At  Ahmednagar  there  are  now  fifty-five 
native  Christian  boarders  under  the  care  of  "Miss  Dyer,  who  will 
soon  be  joined  by  Miss  Wickham.  At  Dapoli  Mrs.  Gadney  has 
carried  on  her  work  very  successfully.;  her  visits  are  well  received 
in  the  villages  round,  and  there  are  forty  girls  in  the  Caste  Day 
School,  where  Miss  Blakeman  is  assistant  teacher.  At  Kolapore 
the  Zenana  Mission  has  been  begun  by  Miss  Sheperd  and  Miss 
Isabel  Boyd,  in  connection  with  the  Mission  of  the  Rev.  J.  Taylor. 
They  have  opened  two  or  three  schools,  and  have  begun  to  visit  in 
the  Zenanas. 

In  BuRMAH,  St.  Mary's  School,  Rangoon,  has  done  well  under 
Miss  LiBBis,  who  is  assisted  by  three  Burmese  Christian  teachers. 
There  are  eighty-seven  Burmese  day  scholars  and  a  few  Burmese 
Christian  boarders,  the  Eurasian  boarders  haying  been  removed  to 
Moulmein.  This  school  was  established  in  1866  by  the  S.P.G.,  but 
its  expenses  are  now  shared  by  the  Ladies'  Association.  In  the 
school  for  Tamil  girls  opened  last  year  in  Rangoon  there  is  a  daily 
attendance  of  thirty.  At  Prome  Mrs.  Simpson  continues  in  charge 
of  the  school,  in  which  there  are  sixty-nine  pupils,  and  she  is 
assisted  by  a  Burmese  Christian  teacher,  and  by  a  young  girl  well 
trained  in  the  school  at  Rangoon.  At  Thayetmyo  the  school,  con- 
taining 110  pupils,  is  now  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Hamilton.  At 
Moulmein  a  Girls'  School  has  been  commenced. 

In  Japan  the  school  carried  on  by  Miss  Alice  Hoar  in  her 
Cottage  Home  has  done  well.  There  are  eight  boarders,  and  about 
twelve  day  scholars.  A  grant  has  been  made  for  two  native  female 
teachers  in  connection  with  the  Mission  of  the  Rev.  W.  B. 
Wright. 

In  Madagascar  the  Holy  Trinity  School  under  Miss  Wood- 
ford's care  has  been  amalgamated  with  the  Christ  Church  School 
begun  by  Miss  Lawrence  in  1874,  making  one  large  school  of  nearly 
400,  in  which  Miss  Barker  has  charge  of  the  infants  or  junior 
scholars,  and  Miss  Woodford  had  charge  of  the  senior  scholars  until 
obliged  by  ill  health  to  return  to  England  in  September.      Miss 
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Lawrence  is  working  indefatigably  at  Tamatave,  where  she  now 
has  thirty  scholars. 

In  South  Africa  there  are  now  six  Girls'  Schools  in  connection 
with  the  Ladies'  Association,  but  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country 
has  much  impeded  all  Mission  work. 

At  Capetown  the  St.  George's  Mission  School  attached  to  Miss 
Arthur's  Orphanage  has  gone  on  well  under  the  charge  of  Miss 
Louisa  Williams,  a  former  pupil-teacher  in  the  school.  There  are 
fifty  children  on  the  books,  and  150  in  the  Infant  School  taught  by 
Anne  Daoma. 

At  Bloemfontein,  work  amongst  native  women  and  girls  has 
been  carried  on  by  Miss  F.  M.  Williams. 

In  Maritzburg  the  Home  for  Native  Girls  has  done  well  under 
the  charge  of  Miss  Sarney  and  Miss  Samuelsonj  who  have  now 
twenty-six  day  scholars*  The  Girls'  School  at  Springvale  is  going 
on  well  under  the  care  of  Miss  Fox.  The  number  of  scholars  is 
forty-five. 

In  Kaffraria,  the  Home  at  St.  Andrews  continuing  closed,  Miss 
Blackmore  has  had.  charge  of  a  mixed  school,  containing  thirty-nine 

?iupils,  at  Umtata.    At  Clydesdale  the  grant  has  been  continued 
or  the  salary  of  a  native  teacher. 

At  St.  Matthew's,  Keiskama  Hoek,  in  the  diocese  of  Grahams- 
town,  the  Ladies'  Association  has  continued  to  assist  the  work  of 
female  education  carried  on  so  successfully  in  the  Kafir  Industrial 
School.  Miss  Vizard  and  >  Miss  Seymour  are  now  engaged  in  this 
school. 

In  reviewing  the  work  of  the  past  year,  and  its  mingled  record  of 
disappointments  and  encouragements,  there  seems  to  be  much  cause  for 
thankfulness  that  older  Missions  have  been  strengthened  and  more 
firmly  established,  and  that  new  work  has  been  undertaken  in 
South  India  and  Burmah,  and  permanent  homes  provided  for  two 
more  of  the  Zenana  Missions  of  the  Ladies'  Association. 

IThis  statement  of  progress  in  1882  will  be  printed  separately  as  a 
Leaflet^  No,  70  of  the  series,  and  may  be  obtained  at  the  rate  of  One 
Shilling  a  Hundred  by  letter  inclosing  stamps,  addressed  to  the 
Honorary  Secretary,  Ladies'  Association^. S,P.G,,  19,  Delahay  Street, 
Westminster,  S,  W,] 


A  WOBD    TO    OUB   6IBLS. 

By  Mrs.  Jerome  Mercier. 

OUR  day  is  one  of  culture  :  not  only  in  our  elementary  schools 
is  the  teaching  wider  and  more  thorough  than  it  has  ever  been, 
but  in  the  higher  grades  there  is  a  completeness,  an  energy  in  study, 
which  has  not  been — if  ever — since  the  Elizabethan  days.    And  liie 
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is  lived  under  pressure.  Even  in  remote  country  places  the  tide  of 
thought  is  felt ;  the  post  brings  winged  thoughts ;  and  study,  where 
there  is  no  other  method,  is  carried  on  by  correspondence. 

Now,  whereto  shall  this  tend  1  In  this  transition  period,  it  tends 
at  times  to  evil,  and,  like  an  engine  set  in  motion,  without  work, 
many  a  woman's  mind  is  fretting  itself  out  for  want  of  employment 
But  God  gives  no  seed  which  is  not  bound  to  bear  fruit  to  Him,  and 
we  may  be  sure  there  is  a  meaning  in  all  this  vigorous  mental  life. 
Suppose  its  meaning  were  in  some  measure  this  :  that,  as  God  has 
given  into  the  hands  of  the  English  that  vast  empire  of  India  with 
its  many  millions  of  human  beings,  with  its  many  millions  of 
women — intelligent  women  full  of  feeling,  as  there  is  much  to  prove, 
but  lying  in  chains  of  a  stem  conventionalism — so  the  same  good 
Father  of  all  calls  upon  some  of  His  happy  English  daughters  to 
train  themselves  with  care  for  the  relief  of  their  sisters  in  India. 
With  care,  for  it  is  no  light  task.  Noble  and  hard  as  all  Mission 
work  must  be,  this  demands  more  than  the  strong  body,  the  pious 
soul,  the  healthy  mind,  which  suffice  for  such  wort  in  many 
countries.  Cultivated  India  requires  our  best.  Culture,  that  idol 
of  the  day,  is  demanded  there  :  no  less  will  do.  Will  not  some  of 
our  girls  of  gentle  birth  and  breeding,  and  who — like  too  many — 
are  tree  from  circumstances  to  choose  their  course,  will  they  not 
think  of  the  women  of  India,  and  in  place  of  an  easy  life  here,  as 
the  petted  darlings  of  society,  choose  a  harder  but  higher  life  where 
there  is  need  of  them  1 

How  should  a  girl  begin  to  train  herself  for  work  in  the 
Zenanas?  First,  she  should  understand  and  move  amongst  the 
higher  life  of  England,  for  the  high-bom  ladies  of  India  expect 
that  those  who  come  among  them  from  us  will  be  by  birth  or  education 
their  equals.  Secondly,  she  should  have  a  good  English  training, 
with  the  knowledge  of  language  well  developed,  and  a  power  of 
comprehending  the  scheme  of  comparative  grammar — the  likenesses 
and  the  differences  of  various  languages.  Thirdly,  she  must  have  a 
heart  which  can  kindle  to  the  work,  a  body  which  can  stand  the 
strain,  and  a  soul  well  informed  to  serve  her  Maker  and  her  fellow- 
creatures  with  zeal  tempered  with  knowledge. 

Having  these,  she  then  needs  her  special  training.  It  would 
naturally  seem  that  a  study  of  the  language  should  come  first,  but 
although  some  theoretical  knowledge  of  it  may  well  be  acquired  if 
possible,  yet  the  facilities  for  learning  it  on  the  spot  are  so  much 
greater,  that  it  is  on  the  whole  perhaps  better  to  spare  a  few  months 
on  arrival  for  devotion  to  this  alone. 

First  and  foremost,  I  would  put  a  sound  and  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  Divinity  ;  first  of  the  Bible,  and  then  of  all  our  chief 
theologi(5l  works.  The  study  should  certainly  not  be  less  than  that 
expected  of  a  candidate  for  ordination.  It  would  be  extremely 
desirable  to  work  for  examinations  in  this  subject,  such  as  the  Sunday 
School  Teachers'  Examination  of  the  Church  Sunday  School  Institute  ; 
or  better  by  far,  the  Higher  Examination  (local)  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  in  which  case,  other  subjects  must  be  taken  also.  If  the 
knowledge  of  Divinity  is  not  deep  and  wide,  personal  piety  is  apt  to 
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run  in  narrow  grooves,  and  narrowness  would  be  fatal  to  the  real 
growth  of  this  work,  though  the  deepest  and  most  living  earnestness 
18  essential  to  true  success. 

The  gift  of  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  should  be  culti- 
vated, and  then  there  should  be  «  practical  study  of  the  art  of  nursing, 
with  some  elementary  insight  into  the  science  of  medicine.  The 
touching  cries  of  the  women  of  India  for  tender  and  skilful  women 
to  aid  them  in  their  days  of  sickness  and  weakness  should  not  be 
uttered  in  vain.  Training  can  be  had  in  several  quiet  country  nursing 
Homes  for  a  suitable  fee,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  nursing  as  a  pro- 
fession cannot  be  practised  by  Zenana  teachers :  time  will  not  allow 
of  it.  I  would  not  regard  the  special  education  as  complete  without 
a  knowledge  of  art,  a  practised  taste,  and  a  course  in  the  study  of  art 
needlework  now  so  well  understood  in  our  country.  The  women  of 
India  are  untrained  in  the  use  of  the  needle.  Lady-workers  see  at 
once  how  much  their  lives  would  be  cheered  by  this  precious  little 
instrument,  and  too  often,  alas,  they  teach  them  to  employ  it  in  the 

Eroiuction  of  hideous  objects  in  Berlin  wool-work  which  would  not 
e  tolerated  in  England.  Whereas,  if  there  is  one  gift  from  above 
given  to  the  people  of  India  wherewith  to  rejoice  and  beautify  the 
world,  it  is  the  eve  to  recognise  harmony  of  colours  ;  and  we  should 
be  very  careful  that  even  the  spiritual  blessings  which  we  carry  over 
to, them  should  not  be  counterbalanced ' by  a  loss  of  the  blessing  *of 
a  cultivated  eye,  which  means  the  power  to  see  the  perfect  handi- 
work of  God.  *'The  eye  only  sees  that  which  it  brings  with  it  the 
power  of  seeing." 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  contemplate,  even  in  idea,  the  girl  thus  perfectly 
trained  in  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  and 'imbued  with  a  lifelong  deter- 
mination to  devote  herself  to  her  fallows  for  the  love  of  Him  who 
gave  Himself  for  her. 

The  above  plan  argues  the  possession  of 'money,  for  such  a  training 
would  be  costly.  Yet  if  a  noor  girl  of  suitable  breeding  felt  within 
her  a  desire  for  this  work,  sne  need  not  despair,  for  all  can  be  had  for 
little  money  and  additional  labour.  Hospital  training,  for  instance, 
can  be  got  with  a  salarv  by  those  who  will  bind  themselves  to  it  for 
a  certam  time  ;  and  from  this  salary,  rigorously  saved,  the  other 
educational  expenses  might  be  afterwards  defrayed.  At  present  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  those  who  go  out  to  work  in  India  should  to 
some  extent  at  least  be  able  to  bear  their  own  charges,  the  Missionary 
Societies'  funds  being  unequal  to  this  burden  except  in  a  few  cases  ; 
but  it  is  hoped  and  believed,  by  some  who  know  India  well,  that  even 
now  the  native  gentlemen  would  often  pay  an  English  lady  to  teach 
the  females  of  their  household,  the  lady  living,  of  course,  outside  the 
Zenana  ;  and  if  but  one  gained  such  a  footing  and  used  it  wisely  and 
with  tact,  the  opportunities  would  doubtless  rapidly  increase.  It  is 
however  not  the  aim  of  these  few  notes  by  an  inexperienced  hand  to 
point  out  modes  of  doing  the  worl^  but  rather  to  awaken  to  this  sub- 
ject the  attention  of  our  cultured  women  who  have  no  ties,  no  special 
duties  here,  and  for  whom  their  sisters  in  that  sunny  land  are  plain- 
tively calling,  "  Come  over  and  help  us." 
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MISSION    WORKERS    FOR    MADAGASCAR. 

By  One  Who  Has  Been  There. 

Letter  to  the  Editor, 

«'  T\EAR  MADAM,— I  should  be  most  happy  to  hear  that  some  one 
XJ  had  offered  her  services  for  the  School  for  Women  and  Girls  at 
Ankorahotra,  Antananarivo,  Madagascar.  Any  one  with  a  true  Mis- 
sionary spirit  must,  I  think,  very  soon  become  much  attached  to  the 
Malagasy  and  find  the  work  most  interesting.  Of  course  there  are  trials 
peculiar  to  the  work,but  where  on  earth — even  in  our  own  favoured  land 
— can  one  escape  trials  of  some  kind  or  other  ]  I  would  most  earnestly 
repeat  the  words  of  one  still  working  zealously  in  the  foreign  Mission 
field,  that  only  such  are  fitted  for  the  work  abroad  who  can  be  the 
least  spared  from  the  work  at  home.  And  surely  we  ought  to  offer 
the  best  of  everything  to  God  (see  Malachi  i.  8).  It  is  a  great  mistake 
to  suppose  that  any  one  will  do  for  Mission  work  abroad.  There  must 
be  an  earnest  love  lor  Christ  and  His  Church,  and  a  longing  to  gather 
into  the  true  Fold  the  souls  for  whom  He  died  ;  for  without  this  spirit 
what  good  can  really  be  effected  ?  or  how  can  one  go  on  day  after  day, 
after  tne  newness  of  the  work  wears  off  and  becomes  routine  work, 
deprived  of  the  society  and  surroundings  of  home  ?  Then  too  one 
needs  much  tact*  One  has  not  to  go  o\jt  to  teach  a  race  of  cannibals, 
or  negroes,  or  a  people  just  removed  from  such  ;  but  a  people  hospit- 
able, kind,  affectionate,  ay  and  intelligent,  and  quick  to  read  one's 
character,  and  also  to  learn  what  the  *  foreigner '  teaches. 

"A  cheerful^  loving,  patient^  i7W?w«How«  disposition,  combined  with 
firmness,  and  a  thorough  fitness  for  the  work  undertaken,  whether 
teaching  or  anything  else,  are^  I  consider,  essentials.  And  amongst 
the  latter  I  should  be  inclined  to  include  a  tolerably  good  constitu- 
tion, for  though  without  this  one  may  manage  through  love  of  the 
work  and  people,  and  a  pretty  good  spirit,  to  keep  on  for  a  few  years, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  eventually^  one  will  have  to  give  in,  and 
that  just  as  one  is  beginning  to  feel  *  at  home  'with  the  natives ;  Mid  * 
then  the  separation  of  the  worker  from  the  work  and  people  is  pain- 
fully trying,  besides  the  difficulty  experienced  ra  meeting  with  a 
successor,  and  the  extra  expense  to  the  Ladies^  Association  of  sending 
out  another  teacher,  &c.,  &c. 

"I  should  be  glad  to  hear  of  two  ladies  beiiig  sent  out  to  the 
capital, — one  to  teach  the  women  and  girls  at  the  Ankorahotra 
school,  and  the  other  to  assist  Miss  Barker  with  the  infants,  and  in 
visiting  the  country  schools  around  the  capital  (work  so  dear  to 
Mrs.  Kestell-Comish.  I  believe  no  one  on  earth  can  ever  know  the 
amount  of  good  she  did.  She  was  indeed  a  Missionary).  I  say  assist 
Miss  Barker,  because  the  work  could  be  arranged  between  the  two. 

'•  Then  a  lady  to  assist  Miss  Lawrence  on  the  coast  (Tamatave)  is 
greatly  needed.  I  mean  one  who  would  be  a  mother  to  the  Malagasy 
boarders,  look  after  them  out  of  school  hours,  walk  with  them,  at- 
tend to  their  clothes,  &c.,  and  at  the  same  time  be  a  companion  to  Miss 
Lawrence.    If  able  to  teach,  she  could  assist  in  the  school,  and  so 
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leave  Miss  Lawrence  more  free  to  visit  the  sick  and  others  in  their 
wretched  huts.  (Rum  drinking  on  the  coast  is  indulged  in  to  a 
frightful  extent.  I  once  remonstrated  with  some  men  about  drink- 
ing, and  they  replied  that  the  *  foreigner '  introduced  it  I  and  alas, 
it  is  too  true  !;  After  a  hard  day's  work  in  school  in  a  tropical 
climate,  it  is  not  an  over  light  task  to  visit  the  people,  besides  that  it 
is  so  soon  dark,  there  being  no  twilight. 

"  Surely  there  are  ladies  in  England  who  could  undertake  this  most 
interesting  work — ^ladies  who  have  both  time  and  money  at  their 
disposal ;  and  again  there  are,  I  feel  sure,  ladies  who  have  the  neces- 
sary qualifications  without  the  means  of  self-support.  Such  I  would 
most  earnestly  exhort  to  offer  themselves  for  this  noble  work,  and  I 
feel  confident  they  will  not  regret  the  step.  What  they  would  be 
most  likely  to  regret  would  be  the  having  to  return  to  England  for  a 
brief  rest  Let  no  one  think  of  having  to  undergo  dreadful  priva- 
tions ;  only  go,  dear  sisters,  *  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord,'  and  then  1 
think  it  wiU  be  impossible  not  to  love  and  be  loved  by  the  Malagasy, 
and  to  find  it  difficult  even  to  leave  them. 

"Any  inquiries  respecting  the  Madagascar  Mission  I  should  be 
most  happy  to  answer.  I  should  like  to  b^  for  a  number  of  things 
for  the  Mission,  but  I  fear  my  letter  is  already  too  long. 

"S.  A.  WOODFORD." 


A  TEAR  AT  KOLAPORE. 


A  YEAR  is  but  a  short  time  for  the  commencement  of  any  work, 
and  especially  for  that  of  a  Mission.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  in  a  former  number  of  "  The  Grain  of  Mustard  Seed  "  (March, 
1882)  an  account  was  given  of  Kolapore,  and  of  the  arrival  of  Miss 
Sheperd  and  Miss  Boyd,  and  their  first  impressions  of  their  new 
country.  Since  then  they  have  been  diligently  studying  Marathi, 
and,  whilst  preparing  for  their  future  labours  amongst  the 
natives,  have  applied  themselves  to  every  other  useful  work  which 
offered — teaching  a  few  of  the  English  officers'  children,  visiting  and 
reading  to  the  sick  soldiers  in  me  hospital,  and  holding  a  little 
Sunday  School. 

In  July  they  were  able  to  make  a  beginning  amongst  the  natives 
by  opening  a  Caste  School  in  the  town,  and  by  visiting  a  few  of  the 
Zenanas  to  which  they  have  obtained  access.  At  present  there  can 
be  but  little  to  record  in  these  early  days  of  the  Mission,  and  manv 

Elans  will  have  to  be  tried  before  much  progress  can  be  expected?, 
tut  the  ladies  are  working  cheerfully  amidst  some  discouragements, 
and  their  letters  contain  many  interesting  details  of  their  present  life 
and  surroundings. 

In  the  following  letter  from  Miss  Sheperd  we  read  of  an  exchange 
of  visits  with  some  native  ladies  of  rank  : — 

**  I  am  anxiously  expecting  an  answer  from  the  Ladies*  Association 
saying  if  they  can  allow  us  me  funds  to  open  a  High  Caste  School  in 
the  town.    I  hope  they  can. 
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"As  regards  work, the  native  ladies  seem  to  be  very  quick  in 
learning  fancy-work,  but  the  kind  of  work  they  do  is  useless  to  them, 
and  except  l5iat  it  keeps  their  fingers  employed  it  is  waste  of  time. 
If  possible  I  shall  get  them  to  embroider  edging  and  insertion  for 
trimming  underclothes,  and  then  try  and  sell  it  for  the  Mission.  I 
want  the  young  ladies  at  home  to  draw  out  the  patterns  of  edgings 
and  insertions  on  muslin,  and  send  it  and  the  necessary  cotton  and 
needles  to  us.  This  would  cost  very  little  at  home,  and  when  worked 
ought  to  sell  well  here.  I  think  it  would  be  good  for  the  native 
ladies  to  think  they  were  usefully  employed.  A  Ranee  here  showed 
us  some  cushions  she  had  worked  beautifully  ;  she  said  she  had  no 
use  for  them.  She  would  like  to  have  her  sitting-rooms  furnished 
like  English  ladies'  rooms,  but  she  could  not  unless  she  arranged  and 
dusted  everything  herself — which  a  Ranee  dare  not  do — as  the  Etervants 
destroyed  everything,  for  they  are  not  trained  like  our  own  servants. 
She  had  once  had  two  cushions  in  her  husband's  room,  and  they  were 
destroyed  in  a  day  or  two ;  the  servants  sat  on  them.  So  I  must  try 
and  get  useful  as  well  as  pretty  work  done. 

"  We  hope  to  begin  our  real  Mission  work  next  week  by  teaching 
a  young  Ranee  and  her  sister.  A  short  time  ago  she  sent  to  ask  us 
to  go  and  see  her,  and  as  we  had  no  carriage  then  she  said  she  would 
send  her  own  carriage  for  us.  She  is  17  years  of  age,  and  has  been  a 
widow  four  years.  When  her  husband  died,  she  came  here  to  live 
witJi  her  father,  who  is  a  noble.  Well,  she  sent  her  carriage  for  Miss 
Boyd  and  me — a  verv  comfortable  English  brougham  painted  yellow. 
When  we  arrived  at  the  part  of  the  palace  where  they  have  apartments, 
the  father  and  little  sister  met  us  at  the  door  and  conducted  us 
up  stairs  to  a  verandah,  where  the  young  widow  met  us  and  conducted 
us  to  the  far  side,  where  there  was  a  carpet  laid  down  and  two  chairs 
covered  with  silk.  There  were  other  chairs  for  the  family,  on  which 
they  sat,  though,  except  for  liking  to  sit  like  us,  I  am  sure  they  would 
have  preferred  to  sit  on  the  ground.  I  asked  to  see  the  mother,  who 
all  this  time  was  peeping  at  us  from  her  room  ofip  the  verandaJi.  I 
was  told  she  could  not  come  to  us  while  her  husband  was  with  us,  for 
husband  and  wife  must  not  be  seen  together.  The  husband  then 
went  away  and  the  wife  came  to  us,  but  she  had  only  been  with  us  a 
few  minutes  when  the  husband  sent  word  he  was  coming  back,  so  she 
had  to  run  back  into  her  room  and  continue  to  peep.  Just  before  we 
left,  servants  brought  a  salver  on  which  were  some  leaves  of  a  tree, 
betel-nut,  little  seeds,  a  thing  like  butter  in  a  box,  and  perfume  in  a 
silver  vessel.  The  leaves  are  buttered,  and  the  betel-nut  and  seed 
rolled  up  in  them  and  then  eaten.  As  we  did  not  fancy  the  buttered 
leaves,  we  accepted  the  betel-nut,  which  tastes  like  a  little  piece  of 
hard  wood,  and  the  seeds,  and  did  our  best  to  eat  them.  We  knew 
we  ought  to  eat  some  of  the  things.  The  Ranee  poured  perfume  on 
our  hands  and  handkerchiefs,  and  presented  us  each  with  two  tiny 
white  flowers,  without  stalks,  like  snowdrops.  We  then  departed, 
the  father,  the  little  sister,  and  brothers  conducting  us  to  the  carriage. 
Before  I  left  I  asked  if  we  might  say  good-bye  to  the  mother  ;  they 
seemed  pleased,  and  allowed  us  to  go  into  her  room  and  take  leave  of 
her.     I  asked  them  to  come  and  see  us,  and  the  Ranee  came  last 
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Monday  morning  at  seven  o'clock.  She  sent  ns  a  message  to  say  she 
was  coming,  and  we  had  all  the  doors  shut  and  the  blinds  down,  and 
told  our  servants  to  keep  away  as  she  must  not  be  seen  by  any  men 
except  her  relatives,  teachers  who  are  Brahmins,  and  servants. 
When  these  ladies  are  driving  (only  a  few  go  out,  and  that  only  lately), 
wooden  shields  are  drawn  up  over  the  windows,  and  no  one  can  see 
in,  nor  can  they  see  out.  I  am  afraid  that  carriage  exercise  does  not 
do  them  much,  good,  still  it  is  a  great  advance  for  them.  The  two 
girls  wore  a  quantity  of  jewelry, — toe-rings,  anklets  like  a  gold 
twisted  thick  rope,  bracelets,  and  several  chains  ;  they  took  off  several 
things  to  show  ub.  All  were  solid  gold,  and  even  the  toe-rings  were 
enormouslv  heavy.  I  showed  them  everything  in  the  room,  and  they 
were  delighted.  Before  they  left  I  presented  each  with  a  pretty  card 
(two  of  my  own  old  birthday  cards,  the  only  thing  I  could  think  of), 
which  pleased  them  greatly.  I  heard  they  would  like  us  to  teach 
them  what  English  ladies  learn,  so  I  offered  to  teach  them  if  they  would 
come  to  us  twice  a  week.  They  appeared  delighted,  and  said  they 
would  come  next  week.  They  know  that  we  are  Missionaries  and 
have  come  to  teach  them  Christianity,  but  they  make  no  objection, 
as  they  wish  to  learn  our  ways.  I  trust  all  who  are  interested  in 
Missions  will  often  think  of  our  work,  and  pray  that  God  will  direct 
us  and  bless  the  work.  There  are  thousands  of  women  here  wor- 
shipping those  hideous  idols,  and  teaching  their  children  to  do  the 
same.  I  think  a  great  many  of  the  men  would  be  glad  if  their 
mothers  and  wives  did  not  worship  idols.  They  are  greatly  afraid 
of  their  mothers,  and  if  the  mothers  did  not  oppose  them,  as  also 
what  they  call  the  Priest  Brahmins,  many  might  become  Christians. 
I  can  scarcely  understand  men  being  so  much  afraid,  but  it  is  the 
nature  of  Easterns.  However,  God  can  give  them  courage  to  come 
boldly  forward  and  confess  they  believe  only  in  the  one  True  God. 
We  must  ask  God  to  give  them  this  courage." 

In  July  Miss  Sheperd  wrote  : — 

*'  I  was  delighted  to  get  your  letter  stating  that  the  Committee 
had  granted  the  additional  Rs.  44  a  month  lor  their  Mission  here. 
Mr.  Taylor  was  so  anxious  we  should  begin  as  soon  as  possible  he 
let  us  have  some  of  the  Mission  staff  to  assist  us,  and  lent  us  the 
room  till  we  heard  from  you.  The  first  day  we  had  two  little  girls. 
One  of  them  had  attended  the  High  School  till  'her  marriage  four 
months  ago  ;  she  is  ten  years  old,  and  at  present  lives  with  her  father, 
and  all  her  relatives  are  anxious  she  should  come  to  our  school  to 
learn  English.  The  other  child  learns  Marathi  and  work.  For  some 
days  we  had  only  these  ;  then  another  and  another  came,  and  now 
we  have  five,  and  a  promise  of  seven  after  the  rains.  I  think  our 
Mission  in  Kolapore  will  be  a  peculiar  one,  and  I  am  ready  to  seize 
every  opening.  It  is  probable  we  shall  get  the  girls  when  they  leave 
the  High  School  and  marry  ;  they  will  come  to  us  for  English  and 
work.  Besides,  we  may  get  women  to  come  for  an  hojir  to  learn 
work.  These  are  the  people  I  should  like  to  get,  and  whilst  they 
axe  working  we  can  reaa  to  them  ;  just  now  our  schoolmistress  reads 
the  Pilgrim's  Progress  aloud  while  they  are  working.  We  have  at 
present  a  very  nice  female  teacher,  who  teaches  better  than  any 
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native  woman  here  ;  she  also  speaks  English  well,  and  is  of  great 
use  to  us  in  visiting  the  Zenanas." 

In  her  last  letter  Miss  Sheperd  says ; — 

"  I  am  doing  my  best  to  make  the  S.P.G.  Orphan  Girls'  School  an 
industrial  one,  in  time  contributing  to  its  own  support.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  find  employment  for  ttie  elder  girls  when  they  have 
learned  enough  at  school — reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  plain 
sewing.  The  only  work  native  women  and  girls  do  (and  they  are 
the  very  low  caste)  is  coolie  work — working  in  the  fields  ;  so  I  am 
teaching  them  embroidery.  They  could  not  hold,  a  needle  properly 
when  we  first  taught  them  three  months  ago,  and  abeaay  some 
promise  to  work  weU.  I  am  greatly  in  need  of  stamped'  calico  pat- 
terns of  edgings,  and  embroidery  thread.  I  am  so  thankful  we  did 
not  have  these  girls  to  live  with  us  as  at  first  proposed,  for  I  now  see 
they  should  be  in  an  inclosed  schoolhoUse,  and  no  girl  should  be 
allowed  out  without  the  Matron.  The  Camp  would  never  have  done 
for  the  orphan  girls  to  live  in,  and  then  there  is  onlyjthe  English  church 
here.  I  was  sorry  when  all  our  former  plans  were  frustrated,  but 
now  I  believe  we  were  prevented  doing  those  things,  which  would 
have  been  bad  in  many  ways.  We  must  let  things  go  on,  and  do 
the  best  we  can  under  the  circumstances.  We  shall  now  have 
four  schools,  and  we  must  do  all  we  can,  but  it  seems  slow 
at  first." 

Miss  Boyd's  last  letter,  written  in  October,  is  as  follows  : — 

"  We  find  it  uphill  work,  but  of  course  it  is  only  to  be  expected 
at  first.  We  were  obliged  to  leave  the  room  we  first  had  for  a  school 
in  the  town,  and  now,  after  having  taken  another,  we  find  that 
none  of  the  high-caste  girls  will  come  because  it  is  in  the  "  guzeri," 
as  they  call  it,  which  is  a  street  full  of  shops.  It  is  very  unfortunate, 
but  it  cannot  be  helped,  and  we  shall  have  to  keep  it  on  ;  so  we 
must  try  and  get  any  girls  in  the  neighbourhood  who  will  come. 
We  intend  to  try  and  set  another  room  in  some  other  part  of  the 
town,  and  go  to  that  also  for  a  couple  of  hours  every  day,  and  see 
whether  they  will  come  there  ;  but  I  am  afraid  there  will  always  be 
some  excuse  for  the  girls  not  coming,  for  very  few  of  the  people 
value  female  education  at  all,  and  those  who  do  can  send  their  children 
to  the  High  School.  I  do  not  wonder  at  their  doing  this,  for,  besides 
teaching  no  religion,  it  is  a  splendid  buildins,  and  has  every  con- 
venience, like  a  good  English  school,  and  is  also  excellently  super 
intended  by  an  English  lady.  There  is  a  bazaar  up  here  for  the  use 
of  the  camp,  and  of  course  there  are  a  lot  of  natives  in  it,  chiefly 
Mussulmans  ;  and  Miss  Sheperd  thought  that  if  we  opened  a  school 
here  they  might  be  induced  to  send  their  children,  so  we  have  done 
80.  There  is  a  room  in  the  compound  which  does  very  well  for  the 
purpose,  and  Miss  Sheperd  and  I  go  on  alternate  mornings  ; 
it  is  from  seven  to  nine  in  the  morning.  You  see,  although  so  far 
we  appear  to  have  done  no  good  whatever,  our  time  is  almost 
fully  occupied  ;  for,  besides  these  schools,  we  visit  some  of  the 
native  ladies  in  their  own  houses,  and  have  set  apart  one  evening  in 
the  week  when  we  are  always  at  home  to  receive  any  who  like  to 
come  and  see  us  here." 
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The  following  letter  from  the  Rev.  J.  Taylor,  written  in  Sep- 
tember, will,  however,  show  that  a  really  useful  work  has  been 
inaugurated : — 

*'I  am  leaving  Kolapore  in  two  days  for  Ahmednagar,  but  before 
doing  so  I  should  like  to  write  you  a  line  about  your  branch  of  the 
work  here.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  a  good  beginning 
has  been  made,  and  that  Miss  Sheperd  and  Miss  Boyd  are  working 
hard,  and  are  likely  to  win  their  way  in  the  face  of  many  obstacles. 
They  now  take  a  part  in  the  instruction  of  our  Christian  girls  in  the 
Mission  Orphanage,  and  at  the  same  time  a  school  for  heathen  girls 
in  the  city  is  entirely  under  their  management,  and  a  special  work 
which  they*  have  begun  and  are  carrying  on.  They  have  also  found 
access  to  several  houses  of  the  better  classes,  and  propose  opening 
another  school  in  the  camp  where  they  live.  They  go  frequently  to 
the  European  hospital,  and  are  very  kind  to  the  soldiers.  Mias 
Sheperd  also  conducts  our  Sunday  School  in  camp,  and  altogether 
is  most  industrious  and  anxious  to  be  of  use.  All  this  is  very  gratis 
fying  to  me,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  to  you  and  your  Committee. 
I  will  commend  them  to  my  successor  here,  and  I  am  sure  he 
will  do  what  he  can  to  help  them,  and  be  thankful  for  their  able 
co-operation.'' 


LETTERS  FOR  OUR  WORKINO  PARTIES. 

I.  MARITZBURG. 

MRS.  MACRORIE  writes  to  acknowledge  the  box  sent  out  last 
February  to  Maritzburg  : — 
"  I  am  afraid  you  will  think  me  very  remiss  in  being  so  long  in 
telling  you  of  the  arrival  of  our  box,  but  various  circumstances  have 
combined  to  prevent  my  opening  it  until  last  week.  I  heard  of  its 
being  landed  early  in  June,  and  we  had  fixed  to  go  down  to  the  coast 
on  the  8th  of  June.  So  the  box  arrived  here  the  day  after  we  left, 
and  we  were  five  weeks  away.  I  remained  on  a  few  days  longer  to 
meet  my  little  girl  who  came  out  from  England  then,  and  the  steamer 
was  very  late.  Then  we  have  had  workmen  in  the  house  since  our 
return,  and  the  room  where  I  keep  the  things  for  sale  was  all  turned 
out,  so  this  caused  some  further  delay.  The  things  are  «dl  very  nice, 
and  I  am  glad  to  find  many  of  them  already  priced,  and  I  hope  I 
may  have  a  speedy  sale,  as  funds  are  much  needed  for  St.  Margaret's 
Home.  Miss  Samey  is  very  much  in  want  of  a  good  teacher  instead 
of  Miss  Helen  Samuelson,  who  has  joined  her  sister  in  teaching  John 
Dunn's  children  in  Zululand.  Miss  Samey  has  a  very  nice  half-caste 
Christian  woman  living  with  her,  who  has  lost  an  arm,  and  yet 
manages  a  good  deal  of  house  work,  and  teaches  a  small  class.  The 
Bishop  holds  a  Retreat  for  women  to-morrow  in  our  chapel,  when  we 
expect  about  fourteen  ;  we  hope  both  Miss  Beck  and  Miss  Fox  will 
come  in  for  it,  and  several  of  the  wives  of  the  clergy  near  at  hand. 
Please  convey  our  thanks  to  the  ladies  who  have  so  kindly  helped  us 
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with  their  work.     The  things  are  most  acceptable,  being  so  well 
made.   I  will  send  on  Miss  Greenstock's  parcel  the  first  opportunity." 


II.  ANTANANARIVO. 

FROM  Madagascar  we  have  the  following  letter  from  Miss  Barker, 
giving  a  cheerful  picture  of  her  work  in  the  two  schools  and 
the  country  classes  which  she  is  keeping  up  : — 

"  I  am  sorry  to  have  been  so  long  in  writing.  I  kept  putting  it 
off,  thinking  every  mail  we  might  hear  of  some  one  coming  out. 
This  is  our  holiday,  but  we  commence  work  acain  in  a  few  days.  I 
should  have  written  to  you  last  mail,  but  for  tne  first  time  I  forgot  it 
was  time  to  send  the  letters.  I  think  it  was  in  the  excitement  of  the 
school  breaking  up  and  the  distribution  of  prizes.  I  wish  you  could 
have  been  present  that  day.  It  was  a  pretty  sight  to  see  the  bright 
faces,  especially  of  the  little  ones.  One  hundred  and  forty  received 
garments  as  rewards  for  regular  attendance,  and  150  more,  smaller 
rewards,  such  as  pocket  handkerchiefs,  dolls,  and  pencils.  Every  one 
seemed  very  well  pleased.  I  am  sure  if  the  kind  senders  of  the 
garments  in  England  could  have  seen  the  happy  faces,  they  would 
have  been  amply  repaid  for  the  trouble  they  may  have  had  in  getting 
them.  We  have  had  very  good  numbers  in  school  before  the  holi- 
days. When  we  commence  again  I  daresay  there  will  not  be  so 
many  for  some  time,  as  the  season  for  rice-planting  has  come  again. 
Slaves  plant,  and  their  masters  or  mistresses  watch  them  work.  This 
of  course  takes  many  away.  I  have  been  spending  my  holiday  in 
different  ways.  For  a  fortnight  I  spent  a  very  pleasant  time  with  a 
Quaker  lady.  I  spent  a  day  with  Mrs.  Smith,  then  went  visiting 
some  of  our  country  places,  to  see  how  the  new  country  churches 
were  progressing.  We  shall  soon  have  some  beautiful  country 
churches  of  sun-dried  and  burnt  brick,  and  not  what  they  have 
hitherto  been— a  kind  of  Noah's- Ark-looking  building.  Malaza  (one 
of  the  places  in  which  Mrs.  Kestell-Comish  took  such  an  interest)  is 
having  a  beautiful  new  Church  with  a  lofty  tower.  The  situation  of 
the  new  Church  at  Ambokidrapetra,  though,  commands  a  fine  view  of 
the  surrounding  country.  The  Bishop  hopes  to  go  down  to  Tama- 
tave  in  October,  and  visit  our  churches  by  the  way,  confirming  and 
baptizing  the  people.  We  got  a  delightful  box  of  garments,  needles, 
cottons,  &c.,  for  the  schools  the  other  day.  It  is  so  encouraging,  the 
garments  will  just  come  in  for  the  rewards  in  the  country  school, 
and  also  for  the  Boys'  and  High  Schools.  I  suppose  by  the  time 
you  get  this  you  will  have  ^een  Miss  Woodford,  and  so  have  heard 
more  about  the  work  than  one  can  put  into  a  letter.  I  shall  be  very 
glad  when  some  lady  comes  to  take  the  Upper  School ;  the  little 
ones  are  increasing  in  numbers,  and  I  find  it  impossible  to  give  as 
much  individual  teaching  as  I  did  with  only  one  school.  But  I  am 
so  thankful  to  enjoy  good  health  ;  one  can  do  a  great  deal  then." 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS  AND  DONATIONS. 


November,  1882. 

S,   i. 

Cheam,  by  Miss  Beck       2    2 

By  Mrs.  W.  E.  Collins     13  11 

Farereham,  by  Mrs.  Girand    ...  8    2 

Ft.  Gabriel's,  Pimlico       6  11 

Framland,  by  Mrs.  Bellairs    ...  24    0 

Dawlifth,  by  Mrs.  Manley       ...  5  10 

Formby.  by  Mrs.  Stevenson   ...  9    0 

Com  wood,  by  Miss  Bartholomew  3  14 

Mamham     1    9 

Kelvedon,  by  Mrs.  Frere 1    3 

Checkley  and  T«an    5    8 

Kenn     1  11 

Coventry,  by  Miss  Woodcock ...  5    0 

Miss  Lakin 2    2 

By  Hon.  H.  Kenyon 8  10 

By  Miss  R.  Freer       100    5 

Exeter  and  Sowton    23  12 

Charterhouse,  by  Miss  Currey...  11  14 

Northampton,  by  Miss  Barton  4  10 

By  Miss  Meek     9    1 

Teddington 10 

Higham,  by  Miss  Cobb     5  10 

Miss  Cooper 1    0 

Mrs.  W.  H.  White     2    0 

St.  John's,  Clapham 8    0 

Church  Kirk       1    5 

Newport,  by  Miss  Burgess     ...  1     0 

By  Miss  Woodward   12  17 

Beddington.  by  Miss  Tritton  ...  1    2 

St.  Mary  Abbots,  Kensington  6    3 

By  Mrs.  Austen 6  14 

Mrs  Gilpin 5 

Putney,  by  Miss  Hughes 3    4 

St,  Michael's,  Chiswick    14 

By  Miss  Busbby 7 

Hulme,  by  Mrs.  R.  Richardson  12  11 

By  Miss  Drury    3  19 

Handley.  by  Miss  Markland   ...  1  10 

St.  Cyprian's,  Marylebone      ...  1    1 

St.  Mark's,  Surbiton 6    0 

Ealing,  by  Miss  Rolton    110    6 

Sydenham,  by  Mrs.  Davidson...  23    3    0 

By  Hon.  Alethea  Lawley 10    6 

Brockworth,  by  Mrs.  Bartleet...  4  13    9 

Mrs.  Chapman    4    0    0 

Miss  Hovil   ...  • 7    0    0 

Stainland,  by  Miss  Holroyd    ...  1  17    6 

Horsham,  by  Mrs.  Willis 7    5    0 

Hamerton  and  Buckworth      ...  3    5    6 

Mrs.  Levinge      10    0 

By  Miss  Williams      8  110 

Ramsgate,  by  Miss  Cotton     ...  8  12    6 

St.  Mary's,  West  Cowes 4    9    2 

Miss  Wharton     5    0 

Snclnton,  by  Miss  Hutton      ...  6    3    0 

Budleigh  Salterton    8    6    0 

Benhilton,  by  Mrs.  Booker     ...  6  18    0 

Herefordshire  (North)      4  12    6 

Woolwich,  by  Miss  Harrison  ...  4    8    0 

By  Miss  Hussey 5    3    6 

St.  Mary's,  Wallingford    6  10    0 

Bibury   4    0    0 

St.  James',  Clapton 4    0    0 

Lincoln,  by  Mrs.  Venables      ...  35  19    0 


Carried  forward    478    5    3 


Brought  forward    

By  Miss  Ollivant 

Kidlington,  by  Miss  Brain 
Leamington,  by  Miss  Fletcher 

Mrs.  Man      

Thetford,  by  Dow,  Lady  Buxton 
Morecambe,    by   Rev.    M.    H. 

Marsden    

By  Miss  Hopper 

Carlisle,  by  Mrs.  Chalker 

Stannington,  by  Mrs.  Jones   ... 

Lady  Harriet  Warde 

Mrs.  G.  Hales     

Chipping  Sod  bury     

Hursley,  by  Mrs.  Tonng 

Harrogate,  by  Mrs.  Woodd     ... 

By  Miss  Hope     

Bath,  by  Mrs.  Winwood 

All  Saints',  Scarborough 

Cound,  by  Mrs,  T.  Pelham     ... 

Tulse  Hill     

Norwood,  by  Mrs.  Goodenough 
Markington,  by  Miss  Tute 

By  Miss  Gjbbons 

Mrs.  Vernon 

Whalley  Range    

St.. Andrew's,  Wells  Street     ... 
Stratton,  by  Mrs.  Camsew 
Lichfield,  by  Mrs.  Curteis 
Willesborough,  by  Miss  Brice... 
St.  Asapli,  by  Mrs.  Bonnor    ... 
Bromham,  by  Mrs.  Starky 
Gillinghara.  by  Miss  Lilly 
Nottingham,  by  Mrs,  Ytld     ... 

By  Miss  Watkins       

Wath,  by  Miss  Ward 

Swymbridge 

Llanfairfechan,  by  Miss  Madan 
Dulwich,  by  Miss  Cheetham  ... 
Oswestry,  by  Lady  F.  Lloyd  ... 

By  Mrs.  Rogers 

Tor,  by  Miss  Godfrey       

Easton  Boyal      

St.  Michael's,  Maidstone 

By  Miss  Longley 

Lacock,  by  Lady  Awdry 

Prestbury,  by  Mrs.  Wilson  ... 
Longdon,  by  Mrs.  Vincent 

By  Mrs.  McAllum      

Mailing,  by  Mrs.  Currey 

By  Lady  E.  Piirey  Cust    

Ecclesfleld,  by  Miss  Smith     ... 

By  Mrs.  H.  Vaughan 

St.  Mary's,  Reading 

Liverpool,  by  Miss  Ashton 
Trowbridge,  by  Mrs.  C  arke    ... 

By  Miss  Marshall      

By  Mrs,  Cooke  Trench     

By  Miss  H.  Arrowsmith 

St.  Leonard's,  Bridgnorth 

St.  Mark's,  Hamilton  Terrace... 

Birch,  by  Mrs.  Anson      

Wyeside,  by  Mrs.  B.  Stanhope 
Powyke.  by  Mrs.  Wodehouse  ... 
South  Kensington     


£    a.  d. 

478  5  3 

3.9 

1  15 


13  f 


6  17 

4  7 
1  5 


13  3  9 


1  1 
10  11 


10  2 

3  8 

4  0 
5 

4  0 

4  10  0 
25  6  0 
lu  5  0 

12  6 
8  0  0 
3  10  0 

2  10 

3  II  0 
10  0 

22  5 

1  1 

1  1 
24  11 

5  7 
21  16 

1  2 

6  11 
1  2 

7  15 

14  11 
18  4 

3  4 
3  6 
5  0 

7  1 
13  12 
81  16 

3  10  0 

4  4  0 

8  17  6 
18  5 

1  17 
1  16 

5  0 
7  13 
5  17 
5  7 
4  2 

15  2 

16  18 
34  4 

4  12 


Carried  forward    ...      1,146    9    7 
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Brotight  forward    ...      1 

East  Molesey      

St.  Mary  Cray     

Miss  M.  A.  H.  P«gn 

Sutton,  by  Mrs.  ChfUTington  ... 

Earl's  Colne 

Miss  Pochin 

Longsight,  by  Rev.  J.  A*k'nson 

Shalford,  by  Mrs.  Phelips 

St.  Michael's,  Paddington     i... 

Walmer,  by  Miss  L.  Day 

Childwall,  by  Mrs.  Warr 

By  Mrs.  Rawson 

Much  Hadham    

Mr.  Bamps 

By  Miss  Rnck  Keene       

By  Mrs.  De  Winton   

Wavendon,  by  Mrs.  Mayor  ... 
Eastbourne,  by  Mrs.  Hoare    ... 

By  Miss  G.  Townsend      

Brighton,  by  Miss  Smith 

WestFirle    

Blackheath.  by  Mrs.  Sullivan... 
Hawkhurst.by  Mrs.  D.  Adams 

By  Mrs.  Selwood       ;. 

"Windsor,  by  Mrs.  Cunningham 

Derby,  by  Mrs.  Taylor     

By  Miss  M.  Kenyon 

Stanwix,  by  Mrs.  "Dobinson  ... 
Rochdale,  by  Miss  Brierley    ... 

Havant,  by  Mrs.  Pigott    

Odd  Bode     .; 

Pallowfleld,  by  Miss  Dewes  ... 
Edgmond,  by  Miss  Palmer     ... 

Burwash  Weald 

Donnybrook,  by  Mrs.  Ryder  ... 

Stone,  by  Mrs.  Lawrence 

Shroton ;.. 

Wigston,  by  Miss  Romania  ... 
Henfield,  by  Miss  Woodard  ... 
St.  Andrew's,  Manchester 

St.  Mary's,  Battersea       

Peckham,  by  Mrs.  Biggs 

Rochester,  by  Mrs.  Scott 
Hornsea,  by  Miss  Collinson    ... 

Miss  Le  Comu    

Currieglass 

Croydon,  by  Mrs.  Hooke 

Weston,  by  Mrs.  Burgess 

Aldborough  and  Boroughbridge 

St.  John's,  Ealing     

Lady  Emma  Talbot 

Stanford,  by  Miss  Williamson... 

By  Mrs.  A.  Smith      ., 

By  Miss  Buckle 

Leckhampton,  by  Miss  Trye  ... 

By  Miss  Goodwin     

Southport  and  Birkdale   

Smethwick,  by  Miss  Foley     ... 

Mrs.  Carter 

By  Mrs.  Leach    

By  Mrs.  Evans    

Aysgarth,  by  Mrs.  Stow 

Eastbourne,  by  Miss  Podmore 
Grainsby,  by  Mrs.  Johnson    ... 
Clapham,  by  Miss  Pennington 
Knaresborough.byMissCollins 
Waterbeach,  by  Mrs.  Chandler 


Carried  forward    ...      1,627  18    2 


£      8. 

d. 

,146  9 

7 

25  7 

0 

1  0 

0 

5 

0 

8  12 

0 

8  13 

2 

1  1 

0 

5  6 

3 

5  10 

15  S 

6 

14 

6 

85  2 

0 

29  11 

6 

1  11 

0 

1  0 

0 

5  12 

6 

20  14 

0 

1  0 

0 

10  18  11 

5  13 

6 

6  17 

0 

8  0 

0 

2  10 

6 

6  0 

0 

5  14 

0 

2  10 

6 

23  0 

0 

37  9 

0 

5  12 

6 

8  0 

0 

8  3 

6 

5  14 

6 

14  9 

6 

5  0 

0 

2  10 

3 

1  0 

0 

4  1 

6 

2  10 

0 

8  0 

0 

2  12 

6 

8  15 

4 

8  16 

0 

7  14  11 

13  10 

0 

6  8 

7 

3  10 

0 

2  7 

6 

11  2 

6 

2  7 

(J 

4  18 

3 

12  0 

0 

8  0 

0 

1  5 

0 

2  6 

0 

3 

0 

5  18 

3 

10  13 

6 

3  15 

0 

3  0 

0 

2 

6 

8  11 

6 

2  0 

0 

1  5 

0 

5  0 

0 

2  15 

0 

10  3 

0 

10  0 

0 

7  13 

4 

Brought  forward    ...      1 
St.  Leonard's-on-Pea,  by  Miss 

Bartlet      

CoUingham 

By  Mrs.  Kaye     

Longbridge  Deverill 

Cambridge,  by  Mrs.  Swainson 
Oxford,,  by  Mrs.  Lightfoot 
By  Miss  Brancker 

Mrs.  Gray     ^ 

Manchester,  by  Miss  M.  Cowie 

Askham  Bryan   

Wandsworth 

Sparshott,  by  Mrs.  Heathcote 
Rivenhall,  by  Mrs.  Bridges    ... 

Brompton    

Taunton,  by  Mrs.  Capam 

Si'eby,  by  Mrs.  Shears     

Huyton,  by  Mrs.  Penrhyn      ... 

By  Mrs.  Lee  Steers   

Donacomper 

By  Miss  Groome 

Swanmore,  by  Miss  Goodlad  ... 

Yatton,  by  Mrs.  Bamnrd 

App'eton  Roebuck    

St.  Mary's,  Nuneaton      

Mrs,  Cavendish  Fitzroy 

Colchester,  by  Miss  Carter     ... 
Moseley,  by  Miss  Kynnersley 

Lidy  Graham      

Wilmslow,  by  Mrs.  Bates 

Newland,  by  Mrs.  Smith 

St.  John's,  Clifton     

Wakefield,  by  Mrs.  Alderson  ... 

St.  Wiles',  Reading    

By  Miss  Clarke 

Homerton,  by  Mrs.  Blatch     ... 
St.  George's,  Hanover  Square, 

by  Mrs.  Capel  Cure       

By  Mrs.  W.  T.  Bullock    

Richmond,  by  Miss  Young     ... 

Aldham,  by  Miss  Wright 

Mrs.  Dicey   

Croxall,  by  Miss  Staley  

Enham  and  Smannell      

Stevenage,  by  Mrs.  Jowitt     ... 

Dover,  by  Miss  Toke 

By  Miss  L.  Bullock 

Penzance      

Mrs.  Armstrong 

Mrs.  Claughton 

St.  Philip's,  Birmingham 

Westminster,  by  Miss  Irere  ... 

St  Mary's,  Newington     

Truro,  by  Mrs.  Polwhele 

By  Miss  Wingfield     

Dunster,  by  Mrs.  Todd    

St.  John's  Wood 

Clifton,  by  Miss  Swayne 

Chatham,  by  Mrs.  Boys    

By  Hon,  Eleanor  Pennant 

Chalfont  St.  Peter's 

North  Witham,  by  Miss  Young 

By  Mrs.  Hutchinson 

By  Miss  A.  Birley      

By  Mrs.  Eady     

Salisbury,  by  Miss  Wilton     ... 
Astbury,  by  Rev,  J.  E.  Colyer 


£    «.  d. 

,627  18    2 


5    2    6 

1  1  0 
21    8  10 

2  14  6 
86  4  1 
66  5  6 
60  14'  6 

2    6 

5  13    6 

5 
6 

1  0 

2  2 
10 

16    0 

3  7 
13  IS 
29    5  10 

6  16 
28    9 

2  10 
8    7 


5  12 
5  0 
2  17 
2    7 


7 

4  0 
0  0 
6  0 
8  12 


111  0 

1  0 
7    7 

34  18 

1  1 

3  17 

1  5 

3  0 

22  1 

5  1 


5 
1    0 

1  16 
11     9 

3  14 

5  10 

10    8 

2  12    6 
1  12    6 

3  16    6 

1  10    0 
21  16    0 

12    6 

2  5 
27  16 

1  0 
32  14 
24    4 

4  11 


Carried  forward 


2,418    1    2 
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Brought  forward  ... 
Petersfleld,  by  Lady  Carrie 
Starcross.  by  Mrs.  Bishop 

Market  Lavingtoii     

Staverton,  by  Mrs.  H.  Bum- 
ham    

Welshpool,  by  Mrs.  Hill 

Gtorton,  by  Mrs.  Philpot 

By  Miss  Cooke    

By  Miss  Dumford      

^  Miss  Lonsdale      

Forest  Row 

Lyme  Regis 

Camberwell,  by  Miss  Daw 

Carried  forward 


2.418 
.  18 


2  10 
25  10 

8  4 
24  16 
20  0 
12  12 

7  8 

2  2 

3  16 


Brought  forward    ... 

By  Miss  Beresford     

Hampton  Court  Palace    ... 
By  Miss  L.  Phillimore     ... 
Ross,  by  Miss  Hawkshaw 
Newbury,  by  Miss  Baker... 

Yeovil  and  Hendford 

Moor  Allerton     

Weston-super-Mare   

Hornsea  Villages       

Mrs.  W.  B.  Smith     

Total     


£2,605  10 


2,546  19    9 


PARCELS  OF  WORK  AND  CLOTHING 

Received  up  to  December  14^^,  1882. 

Homcastle  Association,  by  Mrs.  Chapman.  Stoke  Charity  Association,  by  Mrs. 
Balston.  Aldham  Association,  by  Miss  WrighV  Church  Kirk  Association,  by  Mrs. 
Collins.  Wigston  Association,  by  Miss  Roinanis.  Finborough  Association,  by  Miss 
Bussell.  Coombe  Royal  Association,  by  Mrs.  Bady.  St.  Mazy  Cray  Association,  by 
Miss  Crowhxirst  Huyton  Association,  by  Mrs.  Penrhyn.  Barnes  Working  Party, 
by  Miss  Sharpe.  Starston  Association,  by  Miss  Hopper.  Llandrinio  Association, 
by  Miss  Tarratt.  Leckhampton  Association,  by  Miss  Trye.  Horsham  Association,  by 
Mrs.  Willis.  Framland  Association,  by  Mrs.  Bellairs.  Brockworth  Association,  by 
Mrs.  Bartleet.  Sambrook  Association,  by  Miss  Palmer.  Hornsea  Association,  by 
Miss  Collinson.  Wells  Association,  by  Miss  Brancker.  Eastbourne  Association,  by 
Misa  Francken.  Bromhani  Association,  by  Mrs.  Starky.  Prestbury  Association, 
by  Mrs.  Wilson.  Wakefield  Association,  by  Mrs.  Micklethwaite.  Tunstall  Working 
Party,  by  Miss  Homewood.  Leicester  Association,  by  Miss  Vaughan.  Earls  Colne 
Association,  by  Mrs.  Blackall.  Penzance  Association,  by  Miss  Jago.  Prestwich 
Association,  by  Miss  Carver.  St.  Mary's.  Walllngford,  Association,  by  Miss  Patte- 
son.  West  Felton  Association,  by  Miss  Kenyon.  Ugborongh  Association,  by  Mrs. 
Flzsen.  Trowbridge  Association,  by  Mrs.  Clark.  Smethwick  Association,  by  Miss 
Foley.  Sydenham  Association,  by  Mrs.  Davidson.  Broadway  Association,  by  Mrs. 
Caffin.  Rochdale  Association,  by  Miss  Brierley.  Miss  Fitzroy,  East  Molesey.  Salis- 
bury Association,  by  Mrs.  Moberly.  Halifax  Association,  by  Mrs.  Rawson.  Dover 
Association,  by  Miss  Flower.  Bembridge  Association,  by  Miss  Anson.  Homerton 
Association,  by  Mrs.  Blatch.  Witheme  Working  Party,  by  Mrs.  Glover.  Northampton 
Association,  by  Miss  Barton.  Walton  Working  Party,  by  Miss  Hornby.  Donnybrook 
Association,  by  Mrs.  Ryder.  Burwash  Weald  Association,  by  Mrs.  Cooper.  Ashby.de- 
la-Zouch  Association,  by  Mrs.  Denton.  Bingley  Association,  by  Mrs.  Weedow.  Peck- 
ham  Association,  by  Mrs.  Biggs.  Miss  Webb,  Playden.  Bardsea  Association,  by  Miss 
Sunderland.  La  cock  Association,  by  Lady  Awdry.  Holt  Working  Party,  by  Mrs.  Gray. 
Chalfont  St.  Peter's  Association,  by,  Mrs.  Ellis.  Mrs.  Chapman,  Winchester.  The 
Misses  Phillimore,  London. 

Boxes  will  be  sent  in  January  to  St,  Matthew's  (Grahamstown),  Pnthiampnthur, 
Ahmednagar,  DapoU,  and  Kolapore.  Parcels  to  be  sent  up  before  the  15th  of  the 
month  to  19,  Delahay  Street,  Westminster,  carriage  paid,  with  the  name  of  the  sender 
written  outside. 

All  Letters  on  the  business  of  the  Ladies'  Association  (whether  containing  re- 
mittances or  not)  should  be  addressed  to  the  "  Honorary  Secretary,  Ladies'  Associa- 
tion, B.P.G.,  19,  Delahay  Street.  Westminster,  London,  S.W." 


All  communications  intended  for  insertion   in  the  Magazine  should  be  sent  to 
Miss  L.  Bullock,  26,  Blandford  Square,  London,  N.W.,  by  the  10th  of  the  month 


The  PubliaheTs  will  supply  one  copy  monthly  post  free  for  1«.  6d.  o 

two  for  2«.  6(2.  a  year.     Twelve  copies  of  any  single  number  vrill  be  sent 

post  free  for  1«. 
The  First  Two  Volwmes  may  now  be  had^  bownd  in  cloth,  for  Is,  6(2.  ea>ch. 
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"The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  to  a  grain  of  mustard  seed, 
which  a  man  took,  and  sowed  in  his  field  :  which  indeed  is 
the  least  of  all  seeds  :  but  when  it  is  grown,  it  is  the 
greatest  among  herbs,  and  beoometh  a  tree,  80  that  the 
birds  of  the  air  gome  and  lodge  in  the  branches  thereof." 

— St.  Matthew  xiii.  31,  32. 


DELHI-REPORTS  OF  THE  ZENANA  MISSIONARIES. 

[N  the  following  interesting  reports  by  the  ladies  of  the 
Delhi  Mission  of  their  work  during  the  year  1882,  there 
are  frequent  and  touching  allusions  to  the  great  loss 
which  they  had  so  recently  sustained  in  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Winter.  Many  friends  in  England  feared  that  the  work  which 
owed  so  much  to  her  untiring  energy  would  suffer  materially.  It  will 
therefore  be  a  cause  for  much  thankfulness  to  all,  that  these  reports 
give  unmistakable  evidence  of  prosperity  and  steady  progress. 

Mr.  Winter  has  added  serveral  valuable  explanatory  notes  to  the 
reports,  and  in  a  previous  letter  gave  a  short  statement  of  the  altera- 
tions which  had  been  found  necessary  in  the  general  management  of 
the  Mission.  "  All  our  women- workers."  Mr.  Winter  writes,  "  with 
the  exception  of  the  native  paid  agents,  have  been  formed  into  a 
Council.  In  this  way  I  have  their  advice  in  the  general  guidance  of 
the  women's  work,  and  as  plans  are  discussed  in  the  presence  of  us 
all,  a  good  deal  of  light  is  thrown  on  the  best  way  of  carrying  them 
out.  I  am  officially  President  of  this  body,  and  Mr.  Bickersteth  and 
Mr.  Cariyon  are  members.  I  think  this  plan  will  bring  out  the 
character  of  our  lady-workers,  and  both  make  the  Mission  self- 
governing,  and  give  continuity  and  permanence  to  the  whole  of  the 
women's  work.  In  money  matters  the  Ladies'  Council  can  only 
suggest,  as  the  actual  control  of  that  must  rest  with  me  and  the 
other  ordained  Missionaries.  Our  regular  day  of  meeting  is  the  first 
Saturday  in  each  month,  when  some  of  the  ladies  come  in  from  the  out- 
stations.   Last  Saturday  we  were  a  large  body  of  twenty  workers,  and 
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it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  feel  that  so  many  were  gathered  together  to 
consult  on  the  best  way*  of  converting  the  non-Christians,  or 
strengthening  the  Christian  women.  Miss  Boyd  is  the  Secretary. 
Mrs.  Roe,  who  has  had  long  experience  both  here  and  in  our  Branch 
Missions,  is  in  charge  of  the  Home  in  which  five  Zenana  Missionaries  • 
and  five  pupils  under  training  live  together.  At  Rewarri  Mrs. 
Parsons  tates  the  place  of  Mrs.  Roe,  and  is  helped  by  IVIiss  L.  King. 
At  Kumaul  we  have  Miss  E.  King  and  Miss  Parsons." 

The  first  report  which  we  give  is  that  of  Mrs.  Roe  : — 
"  I  came  to  Delhi  in  March  last,  it  being  considered  necessary  after 
Mrs.  Winter's  death  that  an  elderly  Zenana  Missionary  should  live 
at  the  house.  My  work  just  now  is  to  take  charge  of  the  European 
Training  Class,  which  at  present  numbers  four  pupils,  whom  I  teach 
with  the  help  of  a  Munshi  and  Pundit.  They  are  painstaking 
girls,  and  I  hope  they  will  make  good  Zenana  Missionaries.  I  mean 
to  take  them  once  or  twice  a  week  to  visit  the  Zenanas  and  girls' 
schools,  so  that  they  will  gradually  get  accustomed  to  the  work.  I 
have  had  no  Zenana  teaching  to  do  since  I  came  here,  excepting 
during  the  six  weeks  my  pupils  were  away  for  their  holidays,  from 
1st  September  to  15th  October ;  but  I  have  frequently  been  to  the 
Chamar  bastis  of  an  evening  with  Miss  Teasdale,  renewing  my 
acquaintance  with  the  people,  for  many  of  them  are  old  friends,  and 
I  was  glad  to  see  that  they  had  not  quite  forgotten  me.  Basti  visit- 
ing was  the  first  work  I  had  given  me  by  Mrs.  Winter  when  I  joined 
the  Mission  in  1872.  As  I  write  I  cannot  help  recalling  to  mind 
Mrs.  Winter's  short  visit  to  me  at  Rewarri  last  year  ;  she  went  about 
a  great  deal,  and  took  a  lively  interest  in  all  she  saw  ;  she  was  so 
happy  and  bright,  the  children  in  the  schools  were  quite  charmed 
with  her.  Her  death  is  a  very  great  loss  to  our  Mission,  for  it  is 
felt  in  every  branch  of  our  work.  We  can  only  hope  that  the  work 
she  teok  such  delight  in  organizing  will  increase  and  prosper  with 
God's  blessing." 

Miss  Teasdale's  report  comes  next : — 

"  Since  my  last  report  there  have  been  a  few  changes  in  the  Hindu 
and  Mohammedan  Normal  Schools.  For  the  last  five  months  I  have 
had  the  charge  of  both  these  schools,  on  account  of  Miss  Boyd  being 
obliged  to  go  away  to  take  charge  of  the  Simla  Zenana  Mission. 
After  the  last  examination,  which  was  in  April,  it  was  proposed  that 
there  should  be  a  Christian  Normal  School,  and  the  present  schools 
should  become  the  Upper  Primary.  We  were  to  have  the  girls 
from  our  boarding  school,  so  that  even  after  they  were  married  they 
could  help  in  teaching  the  Zenanas  or  schools,  and  also  could  be  sent 
to  the  out-stations  if  required.  The  Hindu  and  Mohammedan 
women  were  very  unsatisfactory.  There  was  a  constant  change  of 
pupils,  and  very  little  to  show  at  the  examination.  After  they  were 
luarried  we  could  never  get  them  to  do  any  work.  Mr.  Pearson,  the 
Inspector,  did  not  send  his  reply  until  August,  in  which  he  gave  his 
consent.  From  the  1st  September  we  have  carried  out  this  new  scheme. 
We  are  obliged  to  have  a  few  non-Christians  in  the  Normal  School, 
because  the  number  of  Christian  girls  that  attend  at  present  ia  very 
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small.  Last  August  there  was  a  young  Brahmin  woman  baptized 
from  the  Hindu  school.  We  hope  two  more  women  will  come  foir 
ward  for  baptism  next  month.  May  they  have  strength  given  them 
to  be  faithful  to  the  last.  Hindu  women  are  so  timid  and  shy.  Those 
who  see  the  way  in  which  they  are  kept  in  their  own  ^omes  cannot 
wonder  at  it.  The  two  branch  schools  are  getting  on  nicely.  Ghee- 
ka-katra  has  the  same  number  of  girls,  twenty-five  ;  in  the  1st  class 
there  are  seven,  they  read  and  write  very  fairly.  I  have  commenced 
a  little  geography.  The  arithmetic  is  the  only  subject  I  cannot  get 
them  to  understand,  they  have  no  idea  of  counting.  Their  attention 
can  only  be  gained  when  we  begin  the  hymns,  and  repeating  verses. 
The  house  is  far  too  small  for  so  many  children,  sometimes  we  have 
to  hang  up  a  sheet  outside  and  make  the  little  ones  sit  underneath  it. 
I  have  been  looking  out  for  a  larger  building,  but  have  not  succeeded 
yet.  In  Kauria  Pul  the  number  seldom  gets  beyond  eighteen,  and 
we  cannot  get  very  good  caste  Hindu  girls.  I  think  it  is  because  the 
school  has  been  so  long  there,  and  the  novelty  ceases  to  attract. 
The  girls  are  much  younger  and  poorer  than  at  Ghee-ka-katra,  The 
scheme  of  studies  is  the  same  at  both  schools. 

"  In  February  last  a  Hindu  teacher  of  the  Mission  Boys'  School 
asked  me  to  have  a  little  school  opened  in  his  house  for  little 
Hindu  girls.  We  began  with  six  pupils,  amongst  them  was  his 
own  daughter.  He  asked  us  to  make  the  Bible  our  chief  subject. 
The  number  was  soon  increased  to  eleven,  but  during  the  summer 
there  were  again  only  six;  this  month  we  have  eight.  Miss 
Boyd  and  I  visit  daily.  Some  of  them  have  got  on  nicely.  There 
are  four  in  the  1st  class,  they  read  the  Hindi  2nd  book,  also 
the  stories  in  the  Bible  picture-books,  and  write  easy  dictation. 
They  wanted  to  learn  knitting,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  was  not 
able  to  teach  them,  as  my  time  was  so  taken  up.  We  hope  to 
begin  soon.  They  are  fond  of  learning.  The  parents  of  one  of  the 
girls,  who  were  leaving  the  station,  wanted  to  take  her  away ; 
she  begged  to  be  left  with  her  uncle,  that  she  might  be  able  to 
attend  school ;  if  she  went  with  her  people  she  would  have  to  give 
up  learning.  She  cried  very  much  when  parting  with  her  mother, 
from  whom  she  had  never  before  been  separated.  Since  we  have 
opened  this  school  many  Zenana  women  have  asked  us  to  teach  them. 
■  We  had  to  refuse,  as  already  our  hands  were  full.  When  there  is 
any  time  to  spare  we  go  and  see  the  mothers  of  the  girls.  After 
they  have  given  us  chairs  or  beds  to  sit  oq,  they  offer  us  betel  leaf, 
which  we  decline  with  many  thanks  ;  then  they  ask  us  to  sing  a 
hymn,  and  while  it  is  being  sung  there  is  an  examination  going  on 
of  all  we  wear.  Afterwards  there  is  the  usual  question  of  how  many 
brothers  and  sisters  we  have,  where  our  parents  are,  &c.  Once 
when  I  went  into  a  new  house  there  was  an  old  woman  there  who 
had  never  come  so  near  a  white  face  before,  and  when  she  saw  me 
she  hid  her  face  and  had  a  good  cry  ;  as  soon  as  she  saw  her  way 
clear  she  ran  away,  and  did  not  show  herself  again  all  the  time  I  was 
there. 

"The  work  amongst  the  Zenana^,  though  it  is  interesting  and  we 
like  it  much,  is  slow.  They  read  the  Testament  to  please  their 
teacher,  but  I  fear  they  seldom  trouble  to  open  their  books  in  our 
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absence,  and  forget  quickly  what  we  tell  them  ;  but  I  know  we 
must  wait  the  Lord's  good  time,  and  ^o  on  sowinj^  the  seed  with 
patience  and  prayer.  One  of  my  Hindu  Zenana  pupils  is  very 
anxious  to  be  baptized.  The  first  time  she  made  her  wish  known  to 
me  was  by  writing  on  the  board  (which  they  use  as  a  slate)  that  she 
wanted  to  be  baptized.  I  asked  her  her  motive  for  wishing  to  be- 
come a  Christian.  After  a  great  many  questions  I  found  out  that 
she  was  unhappy  with  her  people,  and  since  then  she  has  informed 
me  that  she  found  all  their  gods  useless.  She  has  done  all  she 
was  told,  yet  they  had  never  heard  her  prayers.  In  the  winter  she 
has  to  get  up  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  go  and  bathe  in  the 
river  Jumna  ;  but  for  all  this  she  has  no  peace  of  mind.  She  has 
learnt  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Ten  Commandments. 

"  When  one  sees  all  the  work  in  Delhi,  and  so  few  workers,  one 
cannot  help  being  reminded  of  Christ's  words,  *The  harvest  is 
plenteous,  but  the  labourers  are  few.'*  The  work  amongst  the 
*  basties '  (quite  the  lowest  class)  is  interesting,  though  disheartening 
at  times.  They  have  to  be  told  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again 
before  they  can  remember  the  least  thing  about  it.  When  asked 
what  they  know'  about  the  last  lesson  they  will  answer,  *  How  can 
we  answer  ?  you  tell  us  '  One  woman  being  told  several  times  the 
name  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  was  once  asked  in  which  garden  did 
Adam  and  Eve  live,  she  answered  *  In  the  Roshan^ra,'  one  of  the 
gardens  in  Delhi.  I  think  want  of  memory  is  their  chief  failing. 
They  are  always  glad  to  see  us,  and  when  leaving  ask  us  to  come 
again.  One  poor  woman  was  so  glad  to  see  me  that  she  asked  me  to 
have  some  parched  grain,  probably  her  dinner  ;  when  I  refused  she 
looked  so  grieved  that  to  please  her  I  took  a  few  grains  :  she  seemed 
quite  happy  that  I  did  so.  The  lesson  generally  begins  with  a 
hymn,  which  attracts  a  large  gathering  of  women,  children,  and  some- 
times even  men.  While  reading  to  them  I  have  suddenly  felt  my 
hat  being  pulled  ;  on  looking  up  I  am  asked  if  the  flowers  in  my  hat 
are  real ;  when  I  tell  them  *no,  they  are  made  of  cloth,'  they  look  at 
me  in  a  very  doubtful  manner,  while  some  will  plainly  tell  me  I  am 
not  speaking  the  truth.  If  there  is  a  new  baby  we  are  asked  for 
some  of  our  soap  to  make  it  white.  As  soon  as  it  begins  to  get  a 
little  cooler  they  will  tell  us  that  the  winter  is  coming  on,  that  is  to 
say,  ttiey  now  expect  warm  clothes.  We  do  often  wish  we  had  the 
means  to  help  these  poor  creatures,  there  is  so  much  misery  and 
^^Tetchedness  around  us,  and  the  power  to  help  is  so  small.  Often 
poor  little  children"  will  come  shivering  with  scarcely  a  rag  on  their 
bodies ;  looking  at  them  makes  one  feel  cold.  Scraps  of  print  to 
make  these  tiny  ones  shirts  for  the  winter,  and  any  cheap  little  toys 
for  prizes  in  our  school,  will  be  gratefully  received.  Above  all  we 
ask  the  prayers  of  kind  friends  who  take  the  trouble  to  read  these 
papers,  for  our  work  and  ourselves." 

[Note  by  Hev.  R.  R.  Winter. — "  Miss  Teasdale's  special  department 
is  the  Hindu  side  of  the  Normal  School,*  the  Girls'  School  she 
mentions,  and  a  share  of  the  Zenanas.  Also  twice  a  week  she  and 
Miss  Boyd  visit  together  the  poorer  Christians  and  others  in  two 
of  our  city  parishes,   li\nng  in  their  *  basties,'  which   are   small 
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collections  of  poor  houses  opening  out  of  the  wider  streets,  sometliing 
like  the  courts  behind  the  main  streets  in  London."] 

Miss  Henderson's  report  is  as  follows  : — 

"  It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  begin  another  year's  report  with  a 
thanksgiving  for  the  great  goodness  and  mercy  which  have  followed 
us  since  I  last  sat  down  to  give  a  short  account  of  my  work  in  Delhi, 
j^l though  we  cannot  but  feel  sad  when  we  think  of  the  loss  of  Mrs. 
Winter,  who  had  begun  and  ever  directed  this  great  work  with  such 
untiring  zeal  and  energy.  We  do  indeed  sorely  miss  her  strong 
guiding  hand  and  far-seeing  thoughtfulness,  but  we  rest  assured  that 
God  will  enable  us  to  carry  out  His  own  work  in  the  way  best  fitted 
for  it.  A  well-known  Missionary,  in  another  part  of  India,  quaintly 
illustrates  the  work  when  she  says  that  *  Our  occupation  here  is  to  dig 
the  ditches  with  faith  and  patience  day  after  day,  year  after  year, 
and  wait  for  the  living  water  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  success  which 
God  only  can  give  ; '  and  then  she  goes  on  to  say  :  *  There  is  a  same- 
ness in  the  work  of  digging  ditches  which  does  not  afiPord  much 
material  for  a  report.'  And  this  is  just  what  I  feel  about  my  own 
work  ;  it  is  so  hard  to  know  what  to  write  !  What  would  interest 
most,  is  just  what  is  most  difficult  to  detail.  Little  tokens  of  God's 
Spirit  working  here  and  there  in  some  heart  seem  almost  too  sacred 
to  write  about ;  and  then,  perhaps,  the  word  received  with  joy  takes 
no  root,  and  we  have  to  disappoint  our  readers,  who  are  hoping  to 
hear  a  joyful  sequel,  and  we  have  nothing  to  tell. 

"Since  my  last  account,  sent  in  November,  1881,  the  Zenana  work 
has  been  carried  on  as  usual.  There  is  not  much  new  to  report :  the 
number  of  houses — thirty — mentioned  in  my  last  report  is  the  same 
as  on  my  present  list,  and  in  all  Bible  instruction  cannot  only  be 
freely  imparted,  but  there  are  indications  that  in  some  instances  it 
is  influencing  the  hearts  of  the  pupils.  Rahil,  the  native  assistant, 
still  helps  me  ;  and  perhaps  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  friends 
at  home  to  know  that  many  houses  pay  fees  of  their  own  accord,  and, 
nominal  as  the  sum  is,  it  shows  that  they  are  beginning  to  appreciate 
being  taught.  There  have  been  many  changes  through  families 
having  left,  but  1  never  find  any  difficulty  in  tilling  up  the  vacancies. 
As  I  said  before,  great  patience,  and  long  waiting  ana  teaching,  will 
be  required  before  any  change  in  the  religious  prejudices  of  the 
women  will  be  effected — Mohammedans  especially  thinking  so  much 
of  their  religion.  I  am  often  invited  and  try  to  be  present  at  the 
various  ceremonies,  and  sometimes  have  most  interesting  discussions 
with  the  women  on  these  occasions. 

"  One  subject  that  requires  some  time  and  attention  to  study,  is  the 
etiquette  and  politeness  considered  indispensable  in  a  Mohammedan 
household ;  and  which,  if  observed,  goes  a  great  way  towards  win- 
ning their  regard  and  affection.  I  have  been  fortunate  in  introducing 
many  lady  visitors  to  my  Zenanas.  I  always  feel  glad  to  do  this,  as 
it  serves  to  awaken  a  mutual  interest.  To  the  women  it  is  a  sort  of 
excitement ;  they  are  drawn  out  of  their  normal  state  of  lethargy 
for  the  time,  and  feel  gratified  that  the  *  Feringee  log '  (Europeans) 
should  manifest  such  an  interest  in  them.  A  visit  from  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy  under  the  Bishop  of  Lahore,  last  winter,  seems  to  have  made 
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a  lively  impression  on  them,  and  they  have  not  yet  qiiite  got  over 
their  style  of  dress  and  appearance.  At  the  same  time  I  think  it 
helps  as  an  incentive  to  their  desire  for  knowledge,  and  it  is  not 
seldom  I  have  heard  them  remark,  *  Would  to  Allah  we  were  bom 
with  the  same  privilegeife !  '•  On  the  other  side,  I  trust  that  those 
who  are  thus  brought  into  contact  with  these  poor  creatures,  living 
in  such  a  melee  of  filth  and  grandeur,  with  no  high  object  in  life,  and 
no  true  and  pure  standard  to  guide  them,  will  have  a  genuine  feeling 
of  compassion  for  their  fellow-sisters,  and  will  do  their  utmost,  both 
by  their  prayers  and  out  of  the  abundance  God  has  given  them,  to 
aid  us  in  dispersing  the  gloom  and  darkness  round  about  us.  TherQ 
is  a  wide  field  of  labour  in  Delhi,  and  we  have  an  urgent  need  for 
fresh  workers.  The  demands  of  the  people  increase  daily.  A  great 
many  houses  have  been  dropped  because  there  is  not  a  sufficiency  of 
workers.  I  have  been  obliged  to  refuse  many  who  have  asked  me 
to  visit  them.  It  cost  me  a  great  deal  to  say  *  No ' ;  but  unless  I 
know  that  help  will  come,  it  would  not  be  right  to  undertake  more 
than  what  we  at  present  have  in  hand,  and  which  is  in  itself  well 
nigh  overwhelming. 

*'  It  does  not  do  to  give  details  of  such  a  work  too  freely  in  a  report, 
but  I  may  mention  two  in  whom  I  am  especially  interested.  One  is  a 
house  I  opened  a  few  months  ago,  where  there  is  such  a  dear  Begum, 
who'  is  always  ready  to  welcome  me  with  the  brightest  smile.  She  is 
learning  English,  and  has  got  on  wonderfully  well.  The  other  day 
she  was  quite  able  to  write  her  brother  at  Cambridge  a  tolerably  fedr 
letter,  and,  judging  from  the  answer,  he  seemed  deEghted  at  getting 
it*  Her  people  were  so  averse  to  having  her  taught  by  us  at  first, 
but,  as  she  is  quite  the  pet  of  the  house,  they  yielded  to  her 
entreaties,  and  told  me  they  would  be  glad  to  pay  me  for  teaching 
her,  but  that  they  did  not  wish  the  Bible  read.  Of  course  I  said 
this  was  impossible  for  me  to  do,  that  it  was  not  in  my  pow6r  to 
make  them  Christians,  however  much  I  wished  it,  until  God's  Spirit 
convinced  them  of  the  truth  ;  and  so  they  were  obliged  to  give  in  at 
the  end.  I  folind  my  pupil  bright  and  intelligent,  but  at  the  same 
time  prejudiced,  and  ready  to  fire  up  in  a  moment  if  I  were  to  say 
anything  that  would  imply  that  the  Koran  is  not  the  Word  of  God. 
But  I  am  so  thankful  that  she  is  not  averse  to  listening.  She  has  a 
marvellous  depth  of  character,  very  seldom  found  in  Eastern  women, 
I  think,  and  really  seems  to  have  a  strong  love  for  me.  I  mean  just 
to  read  on  -quietly  at  first,  and  let  the  words  make  their  own  appeal 
to  her  mind,  heart,  and  conscience.  Do  pray  that  the  light  of  God's 
Spirit  may  shine  in  on  her  soul.  The  other  is  my  Persian  pupil  I 
am  so  fond  of.  I  have  taken  many  friends  to  see  her,  and  there  is 
not  one  who  has  not  been  quite  impressed  with  her.  As  she  has  not 
long  been  out  here  she  can  only  converse  in  Persian.  She  delights 
in  making  poetry,  and  is  well  read  in  the  literature  of  her  country. 
She  has  a  most  extraordinary  kind  of  dress,  and,  on  the  whole, 
makes  a  most  bewitching  little  picture  of  grace  and  novelty.  At 
first  she  was  shy  and  reserved,  but,  on  my  second  visit,  I  was 
pleasantly  surprised  to  find  how  much  she  really  knew  about  our 
religion.  She  asked  for  a  Testament,  and  told  me  her  chief  object 
for  wishing  to  know  me  was  that  she  wanted  to  study  the  Bible  for 
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herseK,  and  that  she  did  not  at  all  feel  satisfied  with  many  things  in 
her  religion.  She  is  so  clever,  and  asks  so  many  questions,  that  it  is 
a  considerable  difficulty  to  meet  her  with  convincing  answers.  I  feel 
certain,  if  I  may  dare  to  say  so,  that  God  will  reveal  the  truth  to  her 
some  day.  She  has  been  away  for  some  little  while,  and  I  am 
anxiously  looking  forward  to  her  return.  She  has  never  ceased  to 
write  me  the  most  loving  letters. 

"  I  am  so  troubled  by  requests  to  teach  fancy  work,  and  I  often  feel 
at  a  loss  to  provide  designs  and  materials.  If  any  kind  frien4s  in 
England  would  assist  in  contributions  of  that  sort,  I  should  feel  much 
obliged.  I  must  not  forget  to  say  a  word  for  my  Sunday  School ; 
they  are  very  good,  attentive  chilcfren,  and  I  should  be  so  thankful 
for  books  or  anything  else  in  the  way  of  prizes  for  them.  I  shall  make 
this  the  opportunity,  too,  of  acknowledging  the  books  and  tracts  sent 
out  to  me,  with  many  thanks  for  the  kind  thought  that  suggested  it. 

"  I  have  stated  these  few  facts  ajs  illustrations  of  the  work  and  its 
eflPects  ;  but  who  can  tell  how  much  really  is  the  work  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  heart,  and  how  much  is  merely  superficial  ?  I  ask  your 
prayers  both  for  them  and  for  ourselves,  that  we  may  be  kept  from 
all  despondency,  ajid  realize  God's  promise,  'Lo,  I  am  with  you 
filways,  more  and  more  each  day ;  and  that  we  may  be  filled  with 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and,  forgetting  ourselves  entirely,  work  on  in 
singleness  6i  heart." 

[Miss  Henderson's  work  is  wholly  in  the  Zenanas,  except  two 
evenings  in  the  week  in  the  houses  of  the  poorer  Christians.] 

.  Next  follows  Mrs.  Seymour's  report : — 

"  When  I  was  first  appointed  to  the  Girls'  Boarding  School,  in 
March,  1880,  the  number  on  the  rolls  were  :  Natives,  thirty-one,  and 
Eurasians,  seven ;  total,  thirty-eight.  Two  native  girls  have  been 
married,  and  two  natives  and  two  Eurasian  children  have  been 
removed  by  their  friends.  Since  then,  nine  native  girls  have  been 
admitted ;  the  total  number  is  now,  therefore,  forty-three.  Among  them 
there  are  nine  grown  up  yoirng  women,  who  act  as  monitors,  and  help 
by  turns  to  see  to  the  cleaning  of  the  rooms,  making  up  beds,  &c., 
and  dressing  the  younger  children.  One  of  our  elder  girls,  by 
name  KuUoo,  is  a  monitor  teacher — she  has  eight  pupils.  Thifi  girl 
especially  is  of  great  assistance  to  me,  and  saves  us  a  matron.  She 
has  the  chaise  of  the  children's  linen,  and  is  held  responsible  to 
overlook  the  duties  of  the  monitors. 

"  In  the  hot  season  we  rise  at  a  quarter  past  four  a.m.,  and  the  girls 
take  their  beds  out,  arranging  them  in  a  line  in  the  courtyard. 
Three  girls,  whose  turn  it  may  be  to  sweep  the  rooms,  begin  their 
work,  and  the  rest  of  them  go  to  wash  and  dress.  At  six  o'clock  the 
bell  ifi  rung  for  the  children  to  attend  morning  prayers  in  the  school- 
room, and  immediately  after  we  begin  our  lessons^  which  last  till  ten 
o^clock.  We  have  three  classes :  one  taught  Urdu  only,  the  second 
Urdu  and  Hindu,  the  third  only  Hindu.  We  find  that  the  duller 
children  take  to  Hindu,  as  it  is  much  easier  to  learn  than  Urdu  ; 
but,  after  they  learn  to  read  and  write  pretty  fairly  in  Hindu,  Urdu 
is  introduced.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  Hindu  is  the  common 
language  used  in  the  villages  ;  Urdu  is  more  refined,  and   used  by 
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the  higher  classes.  The  books  taught  are :  the  New  Testament, 
Geography,  History,  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Urdu  Reader,  and 
Arithmetic  In  the  latter  the  children  are  very  deficient.  It  is 
difficult  to  make  them  understand  numeration,  and  to  Mrrite  out  with 
exactness  the  given  figures.     They  also  write  by  dictation. 

**  The  Sunday  School  is  held  after  we  return  from  Church,  at 
eleven  o'clock.  The  elder  girls  are  taught  by  one  of  our  Missionary 
ladies,  Miss  Henderson,  who  gives  them  texts  to  find  out  and  write. 
They  learn  the  Collect  for  the  Sunday,  the  Grospel,  and  a  hymn.  The 
girls  find  out  the  desired  text  with  exactness,  and  take  much  pleasure 
in  doing  so.  The  younger  children  are  taken  by  me.  They  repeat 
a  hymn,  the  Church  Catechism,  and  a  Bible  story.  We  generally 
l)egin  and  end  with  singing  a  hymn.  Our  elder  girls  are  Communi- 
cimts  ;  the  girls  made  the  request  of  their  own  accord  to  our 
superintendent — the  Rev.  R  R.  Winter. 

"  Now  about  our  industrial  class  and  household  duties.  We  have 
needlework  from  one  to  four  p.m.  Eight  girls  spin,  some  knit,  and 
the  others  sew.  The  girls  make  their  own  clothes  ;  also  make  up^boys' 
coats,  &c.,  doing  the  stitching  neatly  and  evenly.  Tlie  girls  have 
inude  progress  in  their  needlework,  and  in  cutting  out  their  own 
dresses.  The  cotton  spun  during  the  month  is  sent  to  our  Christian 
weavers  to  make  cloth,  which  supplies  *  chudders '  to  our  younger 
children — being  strong  material.  An  elder  girl,  and  the  two  younger 
ones,  do  the  cooking.  The  children  grind  their  own  com.  This 
is  a  common  custom  here  for  women  to  do,  as  flour  made  at  home 
makes  better  and  cleaner  bread.  In  this  work  even  our  younger 
girls  are  employed,  in  picking  the  grain  and  sifting  the  flour  ;  thus 
giving  them  an  insight  into  the  work,  and  preparing  them  for  it  when 
old  enough  to  grind  for  themselves.  The  girls  take  much  pleasure 
in  bringing  their  flour  to  me  to  examine,  and  a  little  encouragement 
from  me  sends  them  away  happy.  Our  desire  is  to  bring  up  the  girls 
to  be  thrifty,  and  equal  to  household  duties  when  they  are  married. 
We  pray  that  the  good  seed  may  spring  up  in  them,  and  make  them 
a  blessing  to  their  families  and  a  pattern  to  their  neighbours." 

[•*  It  is  the  elder  girls  from  this  school  who  attend  the  Normal 
School  mentioned  in  Miss  Teasdale's  report.  A  new  school-house, 
to  which  the  S.P.C.K.  has  made  a  liberal  grant,  is  being  built  for 
the  Boarding  School,  close  by  the  Zenana  Mission  House  ;  it  will  be 
beneficial  tp  both  the  lady  Missionaries  and  to  the  girls.  This 
Boarding  School  was  founded  by  Mrs.  Winter  (a  previous  one  formed 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Skelton,  in  1859,  having  been  broken  up)  about 
fourteen  years  ago." — R.  R.  W.] 

We  shall  only  have  room  in  this  number  for  one  more  of  these 
interesting  reports,  that  of  Miss  Berkeley  : — 

"Two  years  have  passed  since  I  began  teaching  in  the  Delhi 
Mission,  and  this  is  the  second  time  I  am  going  to  write  a 
report  of  the  work  I  have  been  doing.  During  this  year  my  work 
has  in  the  main  been  the  same  as  it  was  last  year.  I  have  still" been 
studying  the  vernacular  languages  pretty  steadily  with  the  Munshi 
and  Pundit,  and  1  have  continued  teaching  the  English  schooL    The 
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aeheme  of  studies  used  in  the  school  has  remaineid  unaltered  since 
last  year,  and  as  I  gave  a  full  account  of  that  in  my  la^t  report  it  is 
unnecessary  to  say  anything  about  it  now.  The  number  of  children 
attending  school  during  the  summjer  has  fallen  off  through  the  heat 
and  unhealthy  climate,  and  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  in  a  place  like 
Delhi,  where  there  is  so  much  to  contend  with  for  more  than  six 
months  of  the  year  on  this  account,  it  is  simply  impossible  to  bring 
the  children  up  to  the  standard  required  by  the  Government  inspector. 
The  very  frequent  changes  that  occur  in  the  school  through  the 
parents  of  the  children  being  transferred  to  other  places  also  hinder 
one  from  being  able  to  do  this.  As  I  said  before,  many  children  left 
off  coming  to  school  altogether  in  the  summer,  and  those  who  did 
attend  wexe  very  irregular,  owing  to  bad  health.  One  cannot,  I 
think,  be  very  strict  with  the  children  in  the  hot  season,  as  the  heat 
is  really  very  trying,  and  it  is  difficult  enough  to  get  them  to  go  to 
school  at  all.  Amongst  much  that  is  very  disheartening,  I  have  some- 
thing satisfactory  and  encouraging  to  record.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  when  my  assistant  teacher  left,  Mr.  WinJber  allowed  me  to 
make  the  two  head  girls  (who  have  now  attended  school  for  three 
years)  pupil  teachers.  We  arranged  that  they  should  leave  off  paying 
their  fees,  and  should  receive  something  small  every  month  to  begin 
with,  in  return  for  their  services.  I  have  been  very  pleased  indeed 
at  being  able  to  do  this,  and  I  have  found  them  a  very  great  help  to 
me,  as  they  thoroughly  understand  my  ways  and  know  how  I  like 
things  tau^t.  These  two  girls  were  confirmed  by  the  Bishop  during 
his  visit  in  the  spring.  Mr.  Griffiths,  the  Chaplain  of  Delhi,  has 
kindly  taken,  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  school  this  year.  In  the 
spring,  when  first  he  came  to  Delhi,  he  started  a  nice  Sunday  School, 
and  most  of  our  children  attend  it.  This,  however,  had  to  be  dis- 
continued during  the  hot  weather,  but  Mr.  Griffiths  has  visited  the 
sch-ool  regularly,  and  given  religious  instruction  to  the  elder  children. 
Mr.  Griffiths  also^opened  a  small  library  for  the  Sunday  School,  and 
this  has  been  kept  up  through  the  year,  and  the  children  seem 
thoroughly  to  appreciate  it.  We  have  at  present  very  few  books,  so 
if  any  one  who  is  interested  in  the  school,  and  would  care  to  help  in 
any  way,  would  be  so  very  kind  as  to  contribute  a  few  nice  children's 
books,  they  would  be  very  acceptable. 

"  The  singing  has  this  year,  I  think,  greatly  improved.  When  we  left 
off  the  Sunday  School  last  May,  the  children  only  knew  two  or  three 
hymn  tunes,  and  Mr.  Griffiths  suggested  that  we  should  try  and 
teach  them  at  least  twelve  nice  children's  hymns  before  the  Sunday 
School  re-opened  in  the  cold  season.  They  have  learned  over  seven- 
teen from  "  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modem,"  and  now  know  nearly  all 
of  those  pretty,  suitable  hymns  allotted  for  the  young  in  that  book, 
and  sing  them  quite  nicely.  They  have  also  learned  several  rounds 
and  school  songs.  Five  of  the  children  sing  in  the  choir  at  the 
Station  Church.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  more  of  interest 
to  relate  about  the  school  ;  it  has  become  quite  full  again  now,  and  I 
hope  I  shall  be  able  to  make  a  great  deal  of  progress  during  the  cool 
weather,  which  is  quite  refreshing  *  after  the  heat  we  have  gone 
through. 

"  At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  at  one  of  our  Zenana  Teachers' 
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Councils,  it  was  arranged  that  all  of  us  should  do  a  little  afternoon 
work  in  the  different  basties  among  the  Christian  and  non-Christian 
Chamar  women.  It  was  settled  that  two  of  us  should  go  together, 
and  that  we  should  take  charge  of  two  basties,  and  visit  each  once  a 
week,  I  have  found  this  work  very  interesting,  one's  sympathies  are 
so  easily  enlisted  amongst  poverty,  dirt,  and  rags.  I  have  often 
longed  to  know  a  little  about  doctoring,  as  I  could  then  have  done 
much  more  than  I  have  to  help  these  poor  people.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  time  when  I  have  been  to  visit  them  that  two  or  three  at 
least  have  not  come  and  asked  me  to  give  them  medicine  for  their  dif- 
ferent ailments.  I  feel  so  very  sorry  to  have  to  say  that  I  do  not  know 
in  the  least  what  to  do  for  them,  and  so  tired  of  continually  telling 
them  that  if  they  want  help  they  must  go  to  the  hospitaL  This  is 
often  very  poor  consolation  for  them,  as  they  are  not  strong  enough, 
or  perhaps  do  not  care  to  walk  so  far.  Although  I  have  never  been 
able  to  help  these  women  much,  they  do  seem  to  be  glad  to  see  me, 
and  show  their  gratitude  in  their  own  way  for  the  very  little  I  have 
ever  done  for  them.  As  far  as  the  actual  teaching  is  concerned,  it  is 
very  up-hill  work.  These  Chamar  women  are  most  of  them  very 
dull  and  forgetful,  and  after  teaching  them  the  same  Bible-lesson 
over  and  over  again,  they  often  seem  to  know  very  little  about  it 
when  you  come  to  question  them.  Still  one  must  remember  that  if 
we  are  going  among  them,  not  with  our  own  words,  but  with  the 
Word  of  God,  we  have  His  declaration  for  it,  *  His  word  cannot  fail,' 
it  *  shall  not  return  void,'  it  *  shall  prosper ' ;  and  even  when  spoken 
by  human  lips,  He  says, '  I  will  make  my  words  in  thy  mouth  fire.* 
So  we  can  only  go  on  casting  our  bread  upon  the  waters,  hoping  and 
trusting  to  find  it  again  after  many  days." 

["  Miss  Berkeley  has  been  in  charge  of  the  school  for  middle-class 
Europeans  and  Eurasians,  which  forms  a  practising  school  for  the 
pupils  under  training,  and  gives  useful  worK  to  Zenana  Missionaries 
while  learning  the  hinguages.  Miss  Berkeley  will  now  shortly  be 
relieved  of  this  and  be  appointed  to  Zenana  work.  She  has  already 
had  useful  work  among  women  and  girls  in  two  of  the  city  parishes." 
— R.  R.  W.] 


THE  MADRAS  ORFHANAaE  RE- VISITED. 

THE  numerous  friends  who'  were  interested  by  Mrs.  Strachan 
during  her  visit  to  England  in  the  little  Indian  orphans  for 
whom  she  pleaded  so  warmly,  and  those  who  have  seen  the  account  of 
them  in  a  former  number  of  The  Grain  of  Mustard  Seed,  will  like 
to  read  the  following  letter.  On  their  way  to  Burmah  last  June  the 
Bishop  of  Rangoon  and  Mrs.  Strachan  made  a  short  stay  at  Madras, 
and  she  gives  a  very  touching  description  of  their  reception  by  these 
"  children  of  their  adoption  "  :— r 

"  I  am  sorry  I  have  been  so  long  in  keeping  my  promise  of  writing. 
I  had  no  idea  of  the  difficulties  we  should  encounter  in  settling  down 
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in  our  new  home.  Our  voyage  in  the  s.s.  Lomhardy  from  London  to 
Madras  was  a  very  quiet  one  ;  we  had  fine  weather,  but  notwithstand- 
ing that  our  ports  were  closed  nearly  the  whole  of  the  voyage.  We 
had  depended  upon  a  library  on  board,  and  our  books  were  all 
nailed  up,  but  to  our  surprise  there  were  no  books  to  be  had,  so  that 
by  the  time  we  came  to  the  end  of  our  voyage  our  rest  had  becom'e 
almost  unbearable.  It  was  a  great  relief  to  us  to  land  at  Malta,  and 
we  spent  a  very  pleasant  day  on  that  very  interei^ting  island,  and  two 
days  at  Ceylon,  where  we  visited  Buona  Vista,  Mr.  Marks'  Mission 
Station.  This  is  certainly  one  of  the  prettiest  Mission  stations  we 
have  seen.  Built  on  a  hill,  it  has  a  cool  little  church,  and  a  quaint 
Jittle  Mission  House.  We  were  much  interested  in  the  Orphanage, 
the  girls  are  taught  to  make  lace  ;  we  saw  one  tiny  child  about  live 
or  six  years  old  standing  by  her  pillow  making  a  pretty  little  edging. 
All  the  children  look  bright  and  happy. 

"Three  days  after  leaving  Galle  brought  us  to  Madras.  We 
were  not  long  on  shore  before  we  found  our  way  to  our  own 
Orphanage.  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  our  feelings  on  meeting 
the  little  orphans  there.  We  were  all  delighted.  We  saw  a 
great  change  in  the  big  girls,  some  of  them  had  grown  quite 
into  young  women;  the  little  ones  looked  just  the  same  as  when 
we  left  them.  They  have  a  splendid  house,  too  good  I  am  afraid 
ever  to  be  purchased  for  the  permanent  Home.  They  sang  us  a 
song  of  welcome,  composed  for  the  occasion  ;  at  the  end  of  each 
verse  came  *  Sandosham,  Sandosham,  Sandosham  ! '  which  means  in 
English  *  joyful,'  and  as  they  sang  the  words  their  eyes  filled  with 
tears.  The  Orphanage  was  prettily  decorated  with  flowers,  and  the 
children  looked  so  bright  ana  good.  It  was  indeed  a  grand  si^ht  to 
see  these  eighty-five  little  children  gathered  into  the  Good  Shepherd's 
fold,  and  taught  to  love  and  worship  Him,  instead  of  being  left  to 
their  devil  worship  of  fear  and  heathenism.  How  I  wished  I  could 
have  put  the  living  picture  before  the  kind  friends  who  helped  us 
while  we  were  in  England  instead  of  the  photographs  we  had.  The 
box  of  clothing  you  so  kindly  sent  out  had  arrived  before  us  ;  we 
gave  the  children  a  feast  one  day,  and  had  the  box  opened.  I  assure 
you  we  saw  no  lack  of  intelligence  or  of  taste  when  the  contents  of 
the  box  were  laid  before  them.  I  wish  Lady  Mary  Grenville  and 
Mies  Kinloch  could  have  seen  the  little  ones  when  they  came  up  to 
receive  their  dolls,  Thte  little  hands  held  out,  and  as  quickly  drawn 
back  if  they  did  not  like  the  colour  of  the  .dress.  Mrs.  Frank  Trem- 
lett's  Scripture  pictures  were  highly  appreciated  when  they  were 
hung  up  on  the  schoolroom  walls.  It  was  a  pleasing  sight  to  see  the 
little  ones  going  from  picture  to  picture,  and  making  their  remarks 
on  them.  Also  some  cards  Miss  S.  Hayley  sent  in  her  parcel  of 
garments,  were  hung  up.  We  were  delighted  to  hear  the  children 
read  the  English  sentences  so  well,  as  they  stood  in  groups  around 
the  cards.  There  were  over  200  petticoats  and  jackets  in  the  box  ;  a 
most  acceptable  gift  to  the  Orphanage.  The,  skirt  and  jacket  made 
by  Mrs.  Tremlett  was  most  carefully  examined  when  I  told  them  a 
lady  over  eighty  years  old  had  made  it  for  them.  All  the  friends  of 
the  orphans  will,  I  am  sure,  be  pleased  to  hear  the  Superintendent 
has    been  requested    by  the  Government  Inspector  of  Schools  to 
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supply  fifty  little   models  of  garments  for  samples  of  work  for  the 
examination  of  schools  in  Madras. 

"  The  Rev.  Mr.  Savarimuttoo  gave  us  a  most  encouraging  account 
of  the  spiritual  growth  of  the  girls  and  of  their  good  behaviour  in 
church.  We  were  very  sorry  to  leave  the  children.  They  write  to 
us  saying  they  are  very  diligent  in  learning,  so  that  we  may  soon  call 
them  to  Rangoon  to  teach  in  our  schools, 

"  There  is  much  to  be  done  here,  the  Bishop  says  Burmah  is  100 
years  behind  India.*  Certainly  the  Missions  are  very  small.  St. 
Mary's  Girls'  School  is  still  undergoing  a  change.  Miss  Libbis  says 
she  needs  a  change,  and  intends  going  home  at  the  beginning  of  next 
year.  The  Ladies'  Association  Committee  are  going  to  take  this, 
opportunity  for  making  more  changes.  The  girls  seem  to  have  been 
trained  far  above  their  position.  CJould  you  not  send  out  a  good 
Christian  lady  to  take  charge  of  St.  Mary's  1  one  who  would  come 
for  the  love  of  the  work.  When  I  remember  how  many  good 
ladies  are  working  at  home  so  earnestly  in  our  Church,  I  am 
encouraged  to  hope  you  will  find  a  few  among  them  who  would 
come  out  here  to  help  us.  Mr.  Windley  at  Tounghoo  is  greatly  in 
want  of  two  ladies  to  take  up  school  work  among  the  Karen  girls. 
Burmah  is  a  very  pretty  country,  and  much  cooler  than  India.  The 
Baptists  have  large  schools  out  here  for  girls,  why  should  not  we  ] 
The  Bishop  has  been  to  Moulmein,  Prome,  Thyetmyo,  Henzadah, 
and  Bassien.  He  has  carefully  examined  the  schools  there,  and  he 
is  most  anxious  they  should  grow  in  every  way.  He  is  going  to 
Port  Blair  and  Tounghoo,  and  I  hope  to  go  with  him.  I  am 
anxious  to  see  the  Karen  women.  Mr.  Windley  gives  a  most, 
hopeful  account  of  them. 

''  I  hope  you  have  received  a  report  of  the  Madras  Orphanage^ 
Miss  Gell  told  me  she  was  having  little  reports  of  each  child  made 
to  send  to  their  kind  supporters  in  England.  I  hope  to  give  you 
another  account  of  this  country  when  I  know  it  better." 


LETTERS  FOR  OUR  WORKING  PARTIES. 

I.- ST.  MARK'S,  KAFFRARIA. 

LARGE  boxes  are  sent  every  year  to  four  of  the  Mission  stations 
in  Kaffraria.  The  following  extract,  from  a  letter  from  Arch- 
deacon Waters,  will  show  how  much  they  are  appreciated  at  his 
station,  St.  Mark's  : — 

"  Your  last  boxes  have  been  partly  sold  and  partly  given  away. 
About  i/15  cash  has  been  received  and  more  has  to  come,  while  a. 
large  number  of  poor  girls  have  been  clothed,  and^not  a  few  old 
women  decently  attired.  I  think  you  will  have  had  sufficient  ex- 
perience at  home  as  well  as  from  information  from  abroad,  not  to  be 
fastidious  in  reading  remarks  from  the  Missionary  of  a  half  barbarous 
people.     What  I  wish  to  remark  is  the  great  want  of  under-dresses, 
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or  at  all  events  of  long-armed  spencers,  of  calico,  of  course.  Many 
of  our  women  have  decent  skirts  and  shawls,  but  nothing  else,  and 
on  coming  to  the  Altar-rail  to  receive  Communion,  are  much  dis- 
turbed in  mind  by  having  to  manage  the  shawl  so  as  to  cover  the 
naked  arm.  You  will  understand  how  the  mind  must  be  distracted 
at  the  solemn  moment  of  becoming  *  one  with  Christ.'  Would  you 
try,  if  you  sympathize  in  my  wish,  either  to  help  me  with  permanent 
chemises,  or  to  have  a  special  spencer  to  be  worn  only  at  Divine 
Service  ?  The  Moravian  women  wear  a  special  white  dress  at  Com- 
munion, and  some  who  have  joined  our  Church  keep  up  the  practice. 
Surplices,  long  or  short,  and  cassocks,  are  always  useful  and  saleable. 
Stoles,  black  or  coloured,  altar  cloths,  and  all  Church  furniture." 

[The  Ladies'  Association  will  be  glad  to  receive  from  their 
English  Working  Parties  a  larger  supply  of  Garibaldis  or  jacket 
bodies  for  women,  made  of  coloured  print  or  Oxford  stripe,  to  send 
out  in  the  fourteen  or  fifteen  boxes  usually  despatched  in  the  course 
of  the  year  to  South  Africa.] 


IL— UMTATA. 

Many  Working  Parties  will  be  interested  in  the  following  account 
given  by  Miss  Blackmore  of  the  mixed  school  of  which  she  has 
had  charge  for  the  last  two  years  at  Bishop  Callaway's  central 
station,  Umtata  : — 

"  Since  last  I  wrote,  the  Government  Inspector  has  paid  his  long 
expected  visit  to  the  school.  He  seemed  pleased  with  the  girls' 
work  in  the  iexaminationj  and  was  so  good  as  to  let  us  know  the  re- 
sult at  once.  All  the  girls,  except  oiie,  passed  in  the  Standards  in 
which  they  were  presented.  The  late  disturbances  had  caused  so 
many  changes  of  pupils,  that  I  did  not  expect  the  children  would  do 
well  this  examination.  Four  or  five  native  girls  were  added  to  our 
number  last  quarter,  and  this  quarter  we  have  had  the  addition  of 
three  white  girls.  I  have  twenty-two  girls,  native  and  half*caste,  in 
my  Sunday  Class,  of  ages  varying  from  four  to  fourteen  or  fifteen. 
They  spent  a  very  happy  afternoon  last  Saturday  week  at  a  picnic 
near  the  Falls.  Prizes,  four  in  number,  were  given  to  the  girls  who 
had  attended  school  the  greatest  number  of  times  during  the  year. 
The  first  prize  was  a  pretty  work-box,  the  others  were  a  work- 
basket,  a  humming-top,  and  an  India-rubber  ball.  Other  prizes 
were  competed  for  by  running  races  and  skipping.  A  little  reward 
ticket,  with  her  name  written  on,  is  given  to  each  of  the  smaller  girls 
present  every  Sunday,  and  to  the  bigger  giris  when  they  can  say  the 
Collect  for  the  day  correctly.  The  little  ones  think  a  great  deal  of 
getting  a  ticket,  and  I  am  very  sorry  when  my  stock  gets  exhausted 
and  I  have  not  enough  for  all,  as  sometimes  happens,  for  they  have 
to  come  from  home,  and  do  not  always  arrive  in  time.  The  Bishop 
_and  Mrs.  Callaway  left  yesterday  for  St.  John's  Biver,  where  the 
Bishop  will  take  a  short  rest,  and  return  to  receive  Mr.  Gibson  on 
his  arrival,  and  for  the  Synod  which  is  to  begin  on  June  29th. 
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Mrs,  Callaway  has  not  recovered  her  usual  strength  since  her  last 
attack  of  illness  while  the  Bishop  was  from  home.  The  Bishop's 
last  attack,  though  short,  was  severe,  and  left  him  little  ahle  to 
attend  to  business,  but  his  health  had  improved  before  he  left.  This 
morning  Mr.  Coakes  started  on  his  way  to  his  new  sphere  of  work  at 
Butterworth,  having  received  from  the  people  of  this  place  many 
pleasing  tokens  of  their  appreciation  of  his  work  among  them,  an<^ 
many  expressions  of  their  good  wishes  for  his  future.  One  of  their 
gifts  was  a  purse  containing  £61,  which  was  presented  to  Mm,  with 
an  address,  at  a  meeting  at  the  Court  House,  last  Thursday.  The 
European  children  of  the  Sunday  School  gave  him  a  valuable  pre- 
sent of  books.  They  had  taken  some  time  to  decide  what  form  their 
gift  should  take.  Two  sheep  were  suggested  by  one,  but  considering 
that  Mr.  Coakes  would  have  to  take  a  long  journey  before  reaching 
hia  future  home,  and  would  suffer  some  inconvenience  in  taking  two 
sheep  such  a  distance,  such  a  present  was  deemed  unsuitable  and 
the  one  I  have  mentioned  procured. 

''Several  enthusiastic  meetings  have  been  held  during  the  last 
few  weeks  to  make  arrangements  for  building  a  church  in  the  town. 
The  Europeans  have  long  wished  for  a  Simday  Evening  Service, 
but,  as  the  Cathedral  has  always  been  in  use  at  that  time  for  a  native 
service,  they  have  not  been  able  to  get  it,  so  now  they  are  eager  to 
build  a  temporary  brick  church  for  their  use  till  the  stone  Cathedral 
is  ready  for  them.  A  site  has  been  given  by  one  of  the  clerks  of 
the  post  and  telegraph  office,  and  many  are  so  eager  to  set  the  work 
forward,  that  I  think  we  shall  soon  have  the  church  ready  for  use. 
The  stone  Cathedral  will  probably  be  the  work  of  many  years." 

III.— RAMNAD. 

A  few  months  ago  the  following  interesting  letter  was  received  by 
a  lady  in  England  from  the  Rev.  F.  Matthews,  Assistant  Missionary 
at  Ramnad  in  South  India  : — 

"  Our  box  has  at  last  arrived,  and  I  hasten  with  very  many 
thanks  to  acknowledge  the  beautiful  banner  you  so  kindly  worked 
for  us  ;  it  is  indeed  a  handsome  one,  and  we  shall  value  it  very  much. 
I  thank  you  also  for  the  little  book  ;  it  was  very  interesting.  .  .  . 
The  marbles — shall  I  ever  be  able  to  convey  a  small  idea  of  the  im- 
pression they  made  ?  The  boys  were  wild  with  delight ;  they  all 
agreed  that  the  glass  ones  were  far  too  beautiful  to  play  with,  they 
must  be  treasured  up  to  convey  an  idea  of  what  a  truly  magnificent 
place  England  must  be  to  produce  such  lovely  things  .... 

**  Last  month  I  introduced  cricket  amongst  the  boys.  It  is  won- 
derful how  they  have  taken  to  it,  and  how  heartily  they  enter  into 
the  game.  I  think  I  mentioned  in  my  last  letter  I  was  teachii^ 
some  boys  to  play  the  harmonium,  with  the  idea  of  training  up  native 
organists.  I  took  four  boys  in  hand,  and  they  have  got  on  capitally. 
One  boy,  twelve  years  old,  began  at  Christmas,  and  already  he  can 
take  the  chants  for  daily  matins  and  evensong,  and  can  play  twelve 
h/mns,  and  the  other  three  are  making  good  progress.  I  am  glad  to 
be  able  to  report  a  great  advance  in  the  progress  of  our  school.  In 
1880  the  Government  Inspector  examined  the  school,  and  the  grant 
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was  about  £10.  This  year  the  grant  was  increased  to  j£103,  which  was 
a  great  step  onward.  Mr.  Billing  and  I  have  just  been  on  a  Mission 
tour  amongst  all  our  villages  ;  for  two  weeks  we  were  in  the  saddle 
and  in  the  tent.  The  result  of  our  tour  bore  one  very  important  fact 
upon  our  minds,  which  is  that  if  we  wish  our  religion  to  prosper  in 
this  land,  we  must  show  something  for  it.  Thus,  wnerever  we  go,  we 
find  magnificent  stone-built  massive  temples  dedicated  to  the  worship 
of  false  gods.  I  have  such  a  sight  in  my  mind  now  ;  a  large  temple, 
services  six  times  a  day,  pilgrims  bringing  thousands  of  pouiids  to  it, 
the  idol  clothed  in  gold  and  jewels ;  music,  lights,  grand  processions'*; 
all  this  the  service  of  the  devil.  Then  I  turn  into  a  street  in  this 
Adllage,  and  enter  a  miserable  little  mud  hut,  with  a  thatched  roof, 
mud  floor,  no  door,  no  windows  ;  a  cow  in  England  would  be  dis- 
satisfied with  it.  What  is  this  hut  ?  It  is  the  Christian's  church  ! 
The  religion  of  the  conqueror  of  India.  The  representation  of  the 
religion  of  Queen  Victoria,  the  Empress  of  India.  ^  Ah  I '  say  the 
scoffing  Hindus,  ^  what  sort  of  a  God  is  yours,  that  He  allows  you  to 
insult  Him  with  such  a  religion  as  that  ]  We  want  no  such  miserable 
looking  places  to  go  to.'  Yes  but,  we  explain,  ours  is  a  spiritual 
religion.  *Very  well,'  say  they,  *shdw  us  the  power  of  your 
spiritual  religion  by  some  outside  proof.'  With  shame  and  sorrow 
we  are  obliged  to  acknowledge  our  weakness.  To  take  away  this 
reproach  from  our  holy  faith,  I  am  going  to  ask  our  friends  in 
England  to  make  an  effort  to  help  us  to  build  at  least  respectable 
churches  for  our  people  to' worship  in.  We  have' just  succeeded  in 
making  a  Whole  village  Christian,  a  most  rare  event,  and  if  we  can 
only  plant  in  the  midst  of  this  village  a  good  church,  it  will  shut  the  ■ 
moutns  of  the  scoffers,  and  be  a  great  encouragement  to  our  weak 
and  wavering  Christians  ....  I  am  now  about  to  appeal  for  ^100 
to  enable  us  to  erect  a  church  in  this  village.  .  How  easy  it  would  be 
for  some  layman  just  to  write  a  cheque  for  this  amount !  I  am  sure 
if  our  people  at  home  only  knew  the  shame  we  suffer,  they  would 
rush  to  our  help.  ...  It  would  seem  that  my  letters  must  always  be 
begging,  but  it  cannot  be  helped.  God  has  placed  England  as  the 
giver,  and  the  Missionary  as  the  receiver,  and  consequently  the 
asker.  *  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  My  Name,  that  shall  ye  re- 
ceive.'   In  Christ's  Name  we  ask, — and  shall  it  be  asked  in  vain  ? "  . 


DEPARTURE  OF  MISSIONARIES. 

BEFORE  these  pages  are  in  the  hands  of  our  readers,  two  more 
workers  will  have  left  England  for  the  wide  Mission  field  of  our 
Church  in  India.  Miss  E.  G.  Harte  has  gone  to  resume  her  valuable 
work  in  the  Calcutta  Mission  after  a  brief  visit  to  England,  and  Miss 
-Alice  M.  Riddle  goes  out  to  assist  Miss  Gray  in  the  Zenana  Mission 
atRoorkee.  For  thim,  and  for  their  work  in  that  distant  land,  we 
ask  the  loving  sympathy  and  prayers  of  all  who  read  these  lines. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS  AND  DONATIONS. 


December,  1882. 

By  Hon.  Eleanor  Pennant 

By  Miss  OUivant       

Oxton,  by  Mrs.  Duckworth    .*. 

Miss  Hollirlay     

Eton,  by  Miss  Good  ford 

Lydney,  by  Miss  TroUopo 

By  Mrs.  Eady     «. 

By  Miss  A.  Budgett 

Chiswick,  by  Miss  Dollman    ... 

By  Hon.  Mrs.  B.  Talbot 

Northenden,  by  Mrs.  Deacle  ... 

North  Frome       

Market  Overton 

Miss  Benson 

Mrs.  Haines ...    ... 

Clifton,  by  Rev.  Canon  Mather 

By  Miss  Durnford     

Mrs.  CoUett 

Mrs.  Morgan  Jones    

Holy  Trinitv.  Binjfley      

Dublin,  by  Miss  Wharton 
Crickhowel,byRev.  B.  Somerset 

By  Miss  Patteson      

By  Mrs.  Moberly       * 

Ripon,  by  Mrs.  Paley      

By  Mrs.  Hutchinson 

Bardsea,  by  Miss  Snnder'and... 
Rochdale,  by  Miss  Brierley  ... 
Mrs.  Strickland 
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By  Mrs.  Penrhsm      

By  MisA  Goodwin      ...    ... 

Edgmond,  by  Miss  Palmer 

Monk's  Risborough  

St.Leonard's-on-Sea  AHastiogB, 

by  Mrs.  Huxtable 

Mrs.  Douglas       

Mrs.  Melvill 

Rowsley,  by  Mrs.  Arkwright 
Snelnton,  by  Miss  Button 
Glutton,  by  Miss  Lufkia   ... 

Mrs.  Millard        

Lady  Gertrude  Bouveric  ... 

Miss  Porter 

6t  Audrie's,  Brid^ewater 
Ely,  by  Mrs.  Merivale     ... 
Taunton,  by  Miss  Alford ... 

St.  Giles's,  Oxford    

Binfleld,  by  Rev.  E.  Savory 
Dacre,  by  Miss  Hnsell  ... 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Tremlett  ... 

Mrs.  Norrish       

Scottish  Board  of  Missions 
Chardstock,  by  Mrs.  Barlow 
Ickham,  by  Mrs.  Gilder  ... 
St.  John's,  K^nnington    ... 
St.  Anne's,  Highga^te  Rise 
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PARCELS  OF  WORK  AND  CLOTHING 

Received  up  to  January  Wth^  1883. 

Tilandaff  Association,  by  Miss  OUivant.  Chapel  Allerton  Association,  by  Miss  Paley. 
Sutton  Association,  by  Miss  Lufkin  and  Miss  Bawtree.  Miss  Johnson,  Tunbrid^ 
Wells.  Pyfleld  Association,  by  Mrs.  Aston.  Mrs.  Humphry,  London.  Lontrrlnn  Asuo- 
ciation,  by  Mrs.  Vincent.  Moor  Allerton  Association,  by  Miss  Dawson.  Teddint.'ton 
A<>sociation,  by  Mrs.  Mant.  St.  Mary's  Newington  Association,  by  Miss  Youiik. 
Coombe  Royal  Association,  by  Mrs.  Eady.  Birch  Association,  by  Mrs.  Anson.  South 
Ma'ling  Association,  by  Mrs.  Currey.  Bloxham  Association,  by  Miss  Nixon.  Bicknnr 
Workinj;  Party,  by  Mrs.  Waterman.  AUesley  Association,  by  Mrs.  Bree.  Torre  Work- 
ing,' Party,  by  Mrs.  Morgan,  Andover  Association,  by  Miss  Brown.  Basinpstoke  Asso- 
clation,by  Mrs.  Rutty.    Mrs.  Chapman,  Winchester.    Miss  Boyce,  Winchester. 


Boxes  will  be  sent  in  February  to  Pretoria,  Maritzburg,  and  Clydesda'e.  Parcels 
to  be  sent  up  before  the  15th  of  the  month  to  19,  Delahay  Street,  Westminster, 
carriage  paid,  with  the  name  of  the  sender  written  outside. 


All  Letters  on  the  business  of  the  Ladles*  Association  (whether  containing  re- 
mittances or  not)  should  be  addressed  to  the  *'  Honorary  Secretary,  Ladies'  Associa- 
tion, S.P.G.,  19,  Delahay  Street  Westminster,  London,  S.W." 


All  communications  Intended  for  insertion   In  the  Magazine  shonid  be  sent  to 
Miss  L.  Bullock,  20,  Blandford  Square,  London,  N.W.,  by  tlie  lOtb  of  tlie  month. 


The  Publishers  loill  supply  one  copy  monthly  post  free  for  Is.  6d.  a  year, 
iioo  for  2s.  6d.  a  year.     Twelve  copies  of  any  single  number  taill  be  seiU 

post  free  for  \s. 
The  First  Two  Volumes  m/iy  now  be  had,  bound  in  clothf  for  Is.  6d,  each. 
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•*The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  to  a  grain  of  mustard  seed, 
which  a  man  took,  and  sowed  in  his  field  :  which  indeed  is 
the  least  of  all  seeds :  but  when  it  is  grown,  it  is  the 
greatest  among  herbs,  and  becometh  a  tree,  so  that  the 
birds  of  the  air  comb  and  lodge  in  the  branches  thereof." 

—St.  Matthew  xiii.  31,  32. 


DELHI— EEFORTS  OF  THE  ZENANA  MISSIONARIES. 

(Continued  from  page  26.) 

|HE  reports  given  in  the  last  number  of  the  "  Grain  op 
Mustard  Seed  "  were  those  of  the  ladies  working  in  the 
city  of  Delhi.     We  now  proceed  to  give  the  reports  of 
the  Missionaries  engaged  at  Rewarri  and  Kurnaul,  two 
of  the  out-stations  of  the  Delhi  Mission. 

The  first  report  is  from  Mrs.  Parsons  of  her  work  at  Rewarri : — 
"  We  have  been  fairly  encouraged  in  our  Zenana  work  during  the 
past  year,  by  seeing  an  increased  desire  to  learn  among  the  women. 
Hindu  women,  as  a  rule,  are  not  gifted  with  much  interest,  and  are 
by  nature  apathetic,  but  we  have  some  who  do  try  hard  to  learn,  and 
to  whom  the  lesson-day  is  one  of  great  pleasure.  When  we  get  to 
their  houses  there  are  seats,  and  books,  and  writing-boards  laid 
ready,  and  pleasant  faces  awaiting  us.  A  Hindu  woman's  life  is,  at 
the  best,  a  joyless  que  ;  and  when  she  has  succeeded  in  learning  to 
read  fairly,  and  can  write  a  letter,  she  is  quite  pleased  with  herself 
and  with  us,  and  the  teacher  feels  she  has  taken  one  small  ray  of 
brightness  into  her  pupil's  home-life.  Sometimes  we  get  a  good 
hearing  of  the  Bible  reading  ;  often  we  have  the  chance  of  talking 
to  them  of  things  concerning  the  great  hereafter.  But  it  is  difficult 
for  them  to  receive  the  things  we  most  cherish — such  as  meeting  our 
loved  ones  in  heaven,  &c. ;  and  yet  it  is  not  as  if  we  went  among  a 
people  who  had  no  religion  and  observances,  for  Hindu  women 
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cherish  their  frequent  sacred  days,  with  their  fasts  and  pujas,  and 
observe  them  with  a  sti-ictness  and  zeal  worthy  of  a  better  cause. 
The  young  widows  often  draw  forth  much  sympathy.  Some  become 
widows  quite  as  children,  and  their  life  is  like  a  sealed  book  to  them. 
One  of  them,  a  girl  of  twenty,  seemed  unusually  eager  to  read,  and 
on  being  asked  the  reason,  she  said  :  *  Life  has  nothing  for  me  now, 
so  if  I  learn  to  read  I  can  read  the  sacred  books,  and  fix  my  mind  on 
God.'  She  is  one  of  our  best  pupils.  The  old  women  in  the  Zenanas 
are  very  fond  of  having  ^bhajans,'  or  hymns,  sung  to  them.  Those 
are  in  the  monotonous  style  of  their  own  music,  and  they  love  tliem 
and  join  heartily  in  them. 

"  The  Schools  have  had  a  good  year  in  the  keeping  up  of  their 
numbers.  In  one  of  the  Hindi  schools  there  was  a  young  girl  about 
fifteen,  who  served  a  rich  family,  and  whose  mistress  allowed  her  to 
come  to  school,  against  the  wishes  of  the  older  women  of  the  house. 
The  girl  was  quick,  and  soon  learnt  to  read  to  them,  and  then  they 
said  die  neglected  her  work  and  must  leave  off  going  to  school.  She 
left  her  service  at  Rewarri,  saying  she  would  go  to  another  Mission 
School,  and  would  become  a  Christian.  She  next  joined  another 
out-station  school,  and  stayed  there  some  months  with  the  teacher, 
living  on  a  small  sum  she  got  for  collecting  and  bringing  the  girls 
every  morning.  Now  she  has  gone  to  Delhi,  to  one  of  the  Christian 
Teachers'  Schools,  and  says  she  wants  to  be  a  Christian.  We  hope 
she  will  be  one  of  the  happy  results  of  Mission  work. 

"In  this  same  school  there  is  a  young  Hindu  woman  who  has 
been  ill  a  long  time,  and  who  persevered  in  coming  when  scarcely 
able  to  creep  along.  She  seems  to  have  got  better  now,  and  is  read- 
ing Earth's  Bible  Stories,  At  one  time  she  was  so  ill  that  her 
people  seemed  to  lose  all  care  and  interest  in  her.  We  went  to  see 
her  and  talked  to  her,  and  she  brightened  up  and  was  very  grate- 
ful, and  is  one  of  the  best  to  repeat  hymns  and  Bible  teachings. 
The  teacher  of  the  Mohammedan  School  has,  by  constantly  pressing 
the  subject  on  him,  persuaded  her  young  brother  to  become  a 
Christian.  He  has  been  under  instruction  for  some  time,  and  will 
soon,  we  hope,  be  baptised. 

"  The  Christian  weavers'  village  at  Rampura  has  had  its  numbers 
much  thinned  this  year  by  some  families  going  to  their  homes  in 
Rajputana  ;  but  we  hope  they  will  return.  These  people  are  of  the 
wandering  tribes.  Their  own  part  of  the  country  borders  the  sandy 
desert,  and  is  but  ill- watered.  A  famine  is  no  rare  thing,  so  they 
often  have  to  seek  a  living  elsewhere.  Their  love  of  home,  and 
extreme  clannishness,  take  them  back  after  a  time  ;  but  we  always 
find  that  those  who  have  once  lived  in  the  Christian  village,  return  to 
it.  They  are  very  poor,  as  all  the  weaving  classes  in  India  are,  and 
Mr.  Winter  has  often  to  help  them  with  money. 

"  Rewarri  is  an  expensive  appendage  to  the  Delhi  Mission  ;  and 
I  cannot  but  feel  that  we  increase  Mr.  Winter's  anxieties  in  no  small 
degree.  It  has,  too,  like  every  other  branch  of  the  work,  felt  the 
general  loss  caused  by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Winter,  whose  devoted 
heart  and  diligent  hand  were  never  weary  of  devising  ways  and 
means  for  its  improvement  and  support.    We  know  that  Hia  arm 
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18  not  shortened  to  help  us  ;  but,  on  the  behalf  of  Rewarri,  I  would 
specially  appeal  to  our  friends  in  England  to  increase  their  kind 
help  already  given.  Though  it  is  but  the  day  of  small  things  with 
us,  we  hope  to  go  on  in  our  labour  of  love  in  faith  and  patience,  God 
helping  us." 

[Note  by  the  Rev.  R.  R.  Winter. — "  Mrs,  Parsons  has  worked  in 
the  Delhi  Mission  since  early  in  1878  ;  my  wife  then  placed  her  at 
the  head  of  the  European  Training  Class.  In  the  course  of  last  year 
she  was  sent  to  the  Rewarri  Mission,  where  her  presence  is  much 
needed  since  the  removal  of  Mrs.  Roe  to  Delhi.  Her  help  is  valu- 
able, not  only  in  the  schools  and  Zenanas,  but  in  the  little  Christian 
community  of  which  she  writes."] 

Miss  Linda  King,  who  is  associated  with  Mrs.  Parsons  at  Rewarri, 
gives  the  following  account  of  her  work  : — 

"  I  shall  begin  by  telling  of  my  Hindi  School.  We  have  twenty- 
four  girls  in  it  of  the  upper  classes.  They  can  read  and  write, 
know  a  little  geography,  the  tables  up  to  twelve  times,  a  good  many 
hymns,  and  .simple  texts  and  Bible  stories.  I  can  only  manage  to 
teach  them  knittine  in  the  cold  weather,  as  their  hands  get  so  warm 
in  the  summer.  They  all  seem  very  anxious  for  the  winter  to  set 
in,  because  then,  after  lessons,  I  have  a  few  English  games  with 
them,  such  as  *  Blind  Man's  BnfF,'  and  *  Puss  in  the  Comer.'  This 
amuses  them  very  much,  for  in  their  own  homes  they  never  have 
games  like  these  ;  so  they  go  home  and  tell  their  mothers  about  it. 
In  one  of  my  Zenanas  an  old  woman  asked  me  to  play  with  her  as  I 
did  with  the  children  ;  rather  amusing,  was  it  not  ?  In  one  Moham- 
medan School  the  children  are  of  a  very  poor  class  ;  so  much  so,  that 
a  little  grain  every  Saturday  is  a  great  inducement  to  them  to  come 
regularly  through  the  week.  These  little  girls  are  very  quick  at 
learning  passages  of  the  Scripture,  which  they  remember  very  well. 
I  have  twenty-two  Zenana  pupils.  In  one  house  I  have  six  pupils  ; 
four  of  them  began  to  read  at  the  same  time.  It  is  very  interesting 
to  have  pupils  like  these  ;  they  are  trying  to  see  who  will  get 
through  the  book  first.  I  teach  each  one  of  them  separately  ;  some- 
times the  one  who  gets  her  lesson  first  learns  it,  and  then  begs  of  me 
to  give  her  another  Jesson,  but  I  have  not  time  to  do  so. 

"  The  Hindus  are  very  superstitious,  and  believe  that  sneezing  is  a 
very  unlucky  omen.  One  little  girl  was  to  have  a  new  book,  which 
first  got  into  the  hands  of  her  sister-in-law,  who  happened  to  sneeze 
over  it,  and  therefore  the  little  girl  objected  to  keep- the  book  ;  after 
some  gentle  persuasion  she  thought  better  of  it  and  kept  it.  I  was 
one  day  leaving  a  house  when  a  woman  sneezed.  They  begged  me 
not  to  go  for  a  little  while,  lest  something  bad  should  happen,  but  of 
course  I  did  not  yield  to  them.  As  I  was  going  down  some  steps  I 
slipped  and  fell,  thus  confirming  the  women  in  their  belief  in  the 
unluckiness  of  a  sneeze  !" 

From  Kumaul  Miss  E.  King  gives  the  following  report : — 
"  It  is  now  nearly  four  years  since  I  came  to  Kumaul,  and  I  find 
it  an  interesting  place  to  work  in.     Our  pupils  this  year  in  the 
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Zenanas  have  increased  considerably,  being  sixty-four  in  number ; 
forty-seven.  Hindus  and  seventeen  Mohammedans.  Our  present 
staflf  is,  Miss  Parsons,  who  works  with  me,  a  Christian  teacher,  and 
a  Hindu  woman.  We  visit  each  pupil  twice  a  week  and  the  native 
teachers  visit  them  the  same  number  of  times.  Our  work  here  is 
principally  among  the  better  class  of  Hindus,  we  have  few  Moham- 
medans, and  those  with  the  exception  of  four  pupils  are  of  the  poorer 
classes.  We  do  not  find  any  of  the  women  here  bigoted.  They 
listen  to  the  Testament  being  read  with  pleasure  and  great  attention, 
especially  the  old  women,  and  we  often  hear  the  expression,  '  What 
a  good  book  that  is,  but  how  hard  to  live  up  to  it'  They  like 
especially  to  hear  the  *  Sermon  on  the  Mount,'  and  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  Hebrews.  *This  latter,'  say  these  Mussulman  women, 
*  has  all  about  our  prophets  in  it.' 

"  Nearly  all  our  Hindu  pupils  are  the  wives  of  Babus  employed  by 
Government,  and  as  a  rule  keep  very  strict  purdah.  One  of  the 
most  striking  differences  between  the  Mohammedan  and  Hindu 
gentlemen  here  is,  that  the  former,  though  educated  themselves,  seem 
to  find  a  pleasure  in  keeping  their  wives  in  the  greatest  ignorance, 
while  the  latter  are  not  only  thaiikful  that  their  wives  are.taught,  but 
help  them  in  their  lessons.  In  the  Hindu  Zenanas  we  generally 
teach  reading,  and  writing,  and  often  arithmetic,  but  I  have  never 
yet  got  a  Mohammedan  woman  to  go  beyond  reading.  They  seem  to 
have  a  strong  prejudice  against  writing.  A  good  many  of  our  women 
here  seem  to  see  the  folly  of  worshipping  idols,  but,  say  they,  how 
can  we  break  with  the  customs  our  forefathers  followed  1  So  it  is 
with  everything,  even  in  taking  God's  name  needlessly,  though  I 
must  say  after  our  telling  them  how  sinful  it  was  twice  or  three 
times,  we  scarcely  ever  hear  it,  so  we  hope  that  they  really  leave  it 
off.  We  have  some  very  nice  pupils  ;  there  is  one  house  of  Saraogies 
(the  sect  that  try  if  possible  not  to  take  the  life  of  the  smallest  insect) 
where  three  girls  learn  :  one  of  them  is  very  dull  of  hearing  ;  when 
first  I  went  I  felt  quite  discouraged,  as  I  had  to  say  the  letters  three 
or  four  times  before  she  could  repeat  them  correctly,  and  she  had  to 
keep  looking  at  my  mouth  the  whole  time,  instead  of  at  the  book, 
but  we  are  quite  repaid,  for  she  is  far  in  advance  of  the  other  two 
girls.  The  women  at  present  are  quite  distressed  about  the  comet, 
and  any  misfortune  that  happens  is  sure  to  be  puj  down  to  it.  One 
woman  told  me  she  got  fever  for  seven  days  for  looking  at  it,  and 
another  that  she  was  sure  this  was  a  sign  that  some  great  calamity 
was  to  befall  India. 

"We  have  two  Mohammedan  schools  with  eleven  and  fourteen 
girls  in  them  respectively ;  they  are  mostly  of  the  poorer  classes, 
and  are  from  eight  to  thirteen  years  of  age.  One  school  has  been 
opened  now  for  six  or  seven  years,  and  has  a  nice  old  ustani  (i.e. 
native  teacher)  who  takes  pains  with  the  girls,  but  unfortunately  no 
sooner  are  they  fourteen  or  fifteen  and  a  credit  to  her,  than  they  are 
married,  and  of  course  their  school  days  are  at  an  end,  or  after  read- 
ing a  book  or  two,  they  think  they  know  enough,  and  go.  We  have 
been  rather  unfortunate  this  year  in  losing  most  of  the  elder  pupils, 
either  by  marriage  or  their  parents  going  away,  so  the  present  girls 
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are  mostly  beginners.  The  other  school  was  opened  two  years  ago, 
and  a  nice  set  of  girls  we  have  in  it ;  the  teacher  is  a  young  woman 
who  was  left  a  widow  when  quite  a  child,  for  the  Mohammedans  here 
also  marry  their  daughters  when  quite  young.  She  is  of  good  family 
and  is  very  much  interested  in  her  work.  The  school  children  are 
taught  reading,  writing,  the  commandments  and  hymns." 

[This  Mission  is  much  strengthened  by  the  medical  work  carried 
on  by  Deaconess  J.  Zeyen,  of  Kaiserworth,  who  has  a  daily  dispensary 
open  for  women  and  children,  and  some  private  patients.  She  is 
paid  by  the  Delhi  Medical  Mission  Association,  of  which  Canon 
Crowfoot  is  Secretary.     E,.E,.W.] 


PROGRESS  AT  AHM£DNAGAR. 

IN  reviewing  the  progress  of  the  Ahmednagar  Zenana  Mission 
during  the  past  year,  two  subjects  for  thankfulness  and 
encouragement  stand  prominently  forth.  These  are,  the  possession 
of  a  permanent  Home  for  the  Native  Girls'  Boarding  School  and 
residence  for  the  ladies  engaged  in  the  Mission,  and  the  addition  to 
the  Mission  staff  of  an  honorary  worker  in  the  person  of  Miss 
WicKHAM,  who  left  England  in  October  to  assist  Miss  Dyer  in  the 
arduous  work  in  which  she  has  been  engaged  for  the  last  three 
years. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  May  number  of  "  The  Grain  of 
Mustard  Seed,"  the  absolute  necessity  for  securing  such  a  home  was 
dwelt  upon,  and  some  account  was  given  of  efforts  made  in  the 
parish  of  St.  George,  Hanover  Square  (which  has  already  done  so 
much  for  this  Mission),  to  raise  the  required  amount.  Early  in  the 
year  a  house  exactly  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  Mission  was  offered 
for  sale  for  10,000  Rs.  or  J800,  Negotiations  were  immediately 
commenced  for  the  purchase  of  the  property,  which  has  now  been 
secured  and  is  vested  in  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  to  hold  in  trust  for  the  Ladies^  Association.  The  parish  of 
St.  George,  Hanover  Square,  has  contributed  altogether  J740  of  the 
purchase  money.  Ten  pounds  of  the  remaining  £(50  pounds  required 
has  been  raised  in  India,  and  £50  has  been  given  by  the  Bishop  from 
the  £150  placed  at  his  disposal  by  the  Ladies'  Association  the 
previous  year. 

Miss  Dyer,  who  has  continued  her  active  superintendence  of  the 
School  throughout  the  year,  gives  the  following  account  of  its  present 
state  and  of  the  new  Zenana  Mission  House  : — 

"  The  Ladies'  Association "  (she  writes)  "  may  well  feel  proud  of 
possessing  this  house,  it  is  an  excellent  one  in  every  way  and  well 
suited  for  the  work.  It  is  about  fifteen  minutes  walk  from  the  new 
Mission  Church  and  the  children  go  to  service  twice  a  day,  at  6  a.m. 
and  4.30  P.M.     I   send  you  a  sketch  of  the  ground  plan  of  the 
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bungalow.  Two  of  the  rooms  are  built  of  stone  with  very  solid 
walls  and  domed  roof  built  by  Mohammedans ;  some  say  they  are 
tombs.  The  rest  of  the  house  has  been  built  from  time  to  time  by 
the  different  possessors  of  it  who  have  hitherto  been  always  in  the 
Civil  Service,  judges.  Such  a  change  after  the  crowded  space  we 
had  in  the  little  house  !  here  there  is  a  very  large  compound  and  a 
fine  well  of  water.  We  have  been  here  exactly  four  months,  and 
although  it  has  been  the  unhealthy  season,  I  have  not  had  one  child 
requiring  a  doctor.  I  have  two  rooms  away  from  the  others  called 
the  *  hospital '  to  which  children  are  banished  at  the  first  symptoms 
of  not  being  quite  well,  and  I  find  some  slight  dose  and  change  of 
diet  cures  them  in  two  days. 

"  Last  November  I  applied  for  the  school  to  be  registered  for  a 
Grant  in  Aid  from  Government,  and  on  July  25th  they  had  their 
first  examination.  I  presented  thirty-nine,  but  only  twenty-four 
have  passed  ;  however  I  am  told  this  was  not  bad  for  the  first  time, 
as  they  were  rather  frightened.  I  have  not  had  the  report  with  actual 
results  sent  in  yet,  but  I  am  very  anxious  to  see  how  much  we  have 
got,  if  it  is  even  enough  to  pay  for  books  and  school  materials  for  one 
year  I  shall  be  very  pleased.  I  put  four  of  them  up  into  the  highest 
vernacular  Standard  for  Girls,  and  three  passed ;  for  each  of  these 
I  should  get  Rs.  10.  To  encourage  the  education  of  women  Govern- 
ment doubles  for  girls  the  grant  they  give  for  boys.  I  have  now 
fifty-five  girls  in  the  school ;  I  have  lately  had  four  neathen  children 
given  up  to  me  ;  three  are  orphans.  Two  of  them  have  just  been 
baptised  Naomi  and  Kuth,  Ruth  has  been  adopted  to  be  paid  for  out 
of  the  Oflfertories  at  the  Archdeacon's  Church  m  Bombay. 

**  I  am  very  pleased  indeed  to  hear  that  Miss  Wickham  is  (D.V.) 
coming  out  m  October,  I  shall  be  veiy  glad  to  have  an  agreeable 
companion.  The  only  time  I  ever  feel  aull,  however,  is  in  the  even- 
ing when  the  children  are  all  asleep,  and  it  is  quiet.  I  generally 
amuse  myself  by  writing  until  9.30,  then  go  to  bed,  as  I  am  tip 
again  before  5  a.m.  I  think  this  climate  suits  delicate  people,  so  I 
hope  Miss  Wickham  may  really  be  stronger  here  than  at  home.  I 
have  not  been  able  yet  to  do  any  work  beyond  my  school,  but  I  do 
not  know  what  may  open  out  in  God's  good  time.  Since  I  have 
been  here  I  have  had  visits  from  several  Brahmin  gentlemen,  they 
come  from  curiosity  as  they  have  never  any  opportunity  of  speaking 
to  an  English  lady,  and  they  like  to  speak  English  when  they  can. 
I  let  them  come,  and  then  by  degrees,  as  they  get  accustomed  to  me 
and  feel  confidence  in  me,  they  may  let  me  go  to  their  houses  to  see 
tlieir  wives,  but  at  present  I  will  not  ask  them.  The  advance  has 
come  from  them,  they  have  come  to  visit  me.  There'  is  also  a  work 
to  be  done  in  the  districts  among  the  poor  Mahar  women,  there  are 
many  cases  among  them  of  Christian  husbands,  and  their  wives  still 
heathen.  When  Miss  Wickham  comes  and  gets  a  little  accustomed  to 
the  girls  here  I  shall  long  to  go  out  for  a  few  weeks  into  the  villages, 
taking  with  me  a  Christian  woman  and  one  of  my  eldest  girls,  who 
will  sing  and  help  me  to  teach  the  women,  but  then  of  course  this 
requires  tents.  These  Mahars  in  fact  live  outside  the  villages  and  are 
not  allowed  to  draw  water  from  the  same  well  as  the  higher  castea. 
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.  Christianity  ^eems  to  have  attracted  them  first,  as  with  the  poor  in 
our  Lord's  time.  There  is  of  course  much  to  be  said  about  the  need 
of  caution  and  of  well  instructing  them  before  baptising ;  for  be- 
coming Christians  does  bring  them  under  the  notice  of  the  Sahibs, 
which  may  be  a  motive  for  the  desire  to  be  Christians.  On  the  other 
hand  if  the  parents  are  baptised  without  very  high  motives,  at  any 
rate  we  have  a  claim  on  their  children  for  our  schools  to  train  them 
up  as  Christians  ;  so  school  work  is  what  I  most  believe  in.  Get  the 
children  when  quite  young,  before  they  have  learnt  anything  of  their 
idols,  take  them  away,  let  their  friends  come  and  see  them,  make 
them  happy,  but  do  not  allow  them  to  return  to  their  villages  until 
they  know  something  of  their  religion.  I  am  very  glad  indeed  that 
some  of  my  girls  have  no  homes,  and  so  are  always  here.  I  have  not 
liked  as  yet  to  say  they  must  all  stay  here  during  the  holidays  in 
January  and  May,  but  I  find  they  are  always  ready  to  return  to  the 
day,  or  before." 

Miss  Wickham  reached  Ahmednagar  on  the  19th  of  December, 
and  the  following  extracts  from  her  letters  to  friends  in  England 
give  an  interesting  account  of  her  journey,  of  her  first  impres- 
sions of  her  adopted  country,  and  of  the  work  to  which  she  has 
devoted  herself.  The  first  letter  was  written  a  few  days  after  her 
arrival : — 

"  We  had  a  very  prosperous,  pleasant  voyage,  and  arrived  safely 
in  Bombay  on  Wednesday  morning,  December  13th.  Mr.  Ledgard 
came  on  board  to  meet  me,  and  he  and  Mrs.  Ledgard  received  me 
most  kindly.  I  stayed  in  Bombay  till  Monday,  and  saw  the  Bishop 
and  Archdeacon,  and  spent  Sunday  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnstone  at 
Calabar.  Every  one  was  most,  kind.  I  went  with  Mr.  Ledgard  to 
his  Marathi  School  (the  Ladies'  Association  School  in  New  Wadi), 
but  a  fair  was  going  on  outside,  and  it  was  difiicult  to  hear  what  was 
said.  They  were  nice-looking  children,  and  one  of  the  teachers,  a 
Christian  girl,  had  a  very  sweet  face.  I  went  to  Hindustani  service  on 
Friday  morning,  and  afterwards  the  native  Christians  gathered  round 
me  and  asked  in  broken  English  if  I  was  going  to  *  sit  here,'  or  go 
on  further.  When  I  said  Ahmednagar,  one  woman  exclaimed 
that  she  knew  Mr.  Taylor,  and  Mr.  Ledgard  said  she  had  come  from 
there  originally.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ledgard  saw  me  off  by  train  on 
Monday  evening,  and  I  reached  Ahmednagar  safely  on  Tuesday 
naoming.  Miss  Dyer  meeting  me  at  the  station,  which  is  a  good  way 
from  the  Mission. 

**  I  like  the  place  much  ;  it  seems  a  good  deal  more  healthy  than 
Bombay,  which  I  found  close  and  damp  after  the  voyage.  Here  the 
mornings  and  evenings  are  quite  cold,  and  I  am  glad  of  a  thick  serge 
dress  and  cloth  jacket  for  our  early  walk  to  church.  I  feel  sure  I 
shall  work  under  Miss  Dyer  very  happily.  She  speaks  Marathi 
tiuently,  and  the  children  seem  very  fond  of  her,  and  yet  in  good 
order.  They  are  much  excited  at  my  coming,  and  one  of  the 
teachers  composed  an  ode  in  Marathi  about  it,  which  they  sang  when 
I  went  into  the  schoolroom  the  first  morning.  Miss  Dyer  said  it 
was  to  express  thanks  to  God  for  bringing  me  safely,  and  good  wishes 
iur  my  future  among  them.     I  got  Mr.  Ellis  to  thank^them,  and  tell 
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them  I  would  try  to  learn  to  speak  to  them  myself,  but  I  fear  it  will 
be  long  before  I  speak  as  well  as  Miss  Dyer  does.  However,  I  find  I 
can  help  a  little  with  their  sewing,  as  they  understand  signs  quickly. 
The  Church  is  very  nice— quite  a  pretty  little  building — and  the 
service  very  hearty.  I  can  follow,  but  of  course  not  join  in  it.  I 
have  just  seen  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams  coming  out  of  church,  and 
Mr.  Ellis  came  here  ;  the  rest  are  in  the  districts.  The  children  are 
delighted  to  tell  me  the  names  of  things  in  Marathi.  After  the  holi- 
days, the  Pundit,  a  nice-looking  old  man,  will  come  back,  and  I 
shall  have  regular  lessons  from  him.  My  room,  in  which  I  am 
writing,  is  delightful.     I  wish  my  friends  could  see  me  I " 

In  the  following  letters  to  another  friend,  vmtten  in  January, 
Miss  Wickham  gives  an  account  of  their  Christmas  Day,  and  of  a 
little  excursion  into  the  country  : — 

*'  This  house  is  quite  as  lovely  as  the  photo^ph  would  lead  one 
to  think,  and  the  garden  is  charming.  There  will  soon  be  sixty 
girls  here,  as  two  orphans  are  coming  after  the  holidays.  I  am 
going  over  the  lists  with  Miss  Dyer  shortly,  to  chose  a  child  for  you, 
and  some  for  others  of  my  friends,  and  we  have  agreed  that  the 
payments  for  all  are  to  go  through  the  Ladies'  Association.  We 
have  room  for  more,  and  more  ready  to  come,  if  we  can  get  provisirm 
for  them. 

"  Now  I  think  perhaps  your  Working  Party  may  like  to  hear  of  our 
Christmas  doings.  We  were  woke  very  early  on  Christmas  momint'' 
by  first  the  girls,  and  then  the  boys  from  the  Mission  compoun»l 
singing  carols — ^translations  of  our  Christmas  hymns  to  the  same 
tunes — ^which  sounded  very  home-like  ;  but  it  was  not  followed  bv 
the  English  request  for  money,  only  by  *  Salaam,  Madam  Sahib.' 
We  had  service  at  seven — morning  prayer,  sermon,  and  Holy  Com- 
munion. A  great  number  of  the  natives  received  the  Conmiunioii, 
more  men  than  women,  but  a  good  many  of  the  latter,  amongst  them 
three  of  our  girls.  The  Church  was  very  prettily  decorated  ;  two 
palm  branches  over  the  altar,  plantains  and  other  plants  in  pots  by 
the  pHlara,  and  wreaths,  or  rather  festoons  of  a  sort  of  cassia,  purple 
bougainvillias,  something  between  leaves  and  flowers,  made  it  look 
bright.  It  was  all  done  by  the  native  men  and  boys,  and  really 
very  tastefully,  though  here  and  there  not  quite  what  we  should 
have  put. 

"  The  next  day  we  had  a  treat  for  our  girls.  First  about  5  p.m. 
a  feast  of  ginger  biscuits  and  three  sets  of  sweetmeats,  the  whole 
costing  something  under  twopence  a  head.  They  were  so  anxious  I 
should  taste  of  everything  that  at  last  I  was  obliged  to  decline 
altogether  for  fear  of  consequences.  This  was  followed  by  a  Christmas- 
tree  under  one  of  the  domes,  almost  wholly  provided  with  presents 
by  Mrs.  Capel  Cure's  children  and  other  home  friends.  Some  print 
petticoats  were  handed  round  as  far  as  they  would  go,  and  gave 
great  pleasure.  (The  girl's  ordinary  dress  is  a  cloth  of  a  dullish  red 
or  blue  colour,  wound  round  her  and  passed  over  the  shoulder ; 
print  jackets  and  skirts  similar  to  those  worn  in  South  Indian  schools 
are  very  acceptable  in  the  cold  season.)  The  tree  was  a  bamboo,  an#i 
did  very  well,  though  one  missed  the  dark  green.     When  this  was 
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over,  a  gentleman  who  has  just  come  from  England  showed  a  magic 
lantern.  He  had  some  beautiful  photographic  slides  of  views  in 
the  Holy  Land,  some  good  Scripture  pictures,  and  a  few  comic  ones. 
The  natives  like  colour  best,  and  do  not  much  appreciate  photographs, 
but  they  knew  all  about  the  places,  and  made  a  great  many  salaams 
to  every  one  at  the  end. 

".AJLl  but  seventeen  girls  and  six  boys  have  gone  to  friends, 
for  at  least  part  of  their  four  weeks'  holiday,  so  we  are  compara- 
tively free,  and  thought  we  might  take  a  holiday  excursion  too. 
So  we  started,  a  party  of  nine,  about  7  A.M.,  in  three  tongas — 
odd  little  carriages,  like  a  very  low  dog-cart  with  an  awning 
— for  the  Happy  Valley,  ten  miles  oflF.  We  had  sent  the  girls, 
servants,  and  provisions  in  carts  on  before,  and  the  boys  followed  on 
foot.  Most  ol  the  way  was  bleak  and  bare,  as  this  whole  country  is, 
and  then  suddenly  we  stopped  and  got  out  at  the  head  of  the  most 
lovely  gorge,  with  rocks  all  tumbled  about,  and  what  is  sometimes  a 
roaring  torrent,  but  now  a  very  small  trickle,  down  it.  In  the 
gorge  is  a  charming  little  travellers'  bungalow,  which  we  made 
our  home  for  the  day.  After  what  is  called  breakfast,  some  of  us 
went  to  the  village  close  by.  You  know  how  the  villages  in  this 
part  of  India  are  built.  The  people  of  higher  caste  live  inside  the 
mud  walls  in  very  bare  but  full-sized  stable-looking  places.  Outside, 
generally  on  the  east  or  south-east  side,  live  the  Mahars  (the  lowest 
caste  people)  in  smaller  huts,  and  further  off  still  the  Mangs  (or 
people  of  no  caste)  in  wretched  little  dirty  hovels  with  doors  which 
even  I  must  bend  double  to  enter.  It  would  'require  great  courage 
to  go  in  at  all.  We  did  enter  one  Mahar  house,  that  of  the  only 
Christian  man.  It  was  really  clean,  and  the  wife  looked  nice,  though 
she  is  not  a  Christian  yet.  We  sat  on  cloths  and  bits  of  wood  spread 
on  the  mud  floor,  while  Mr.  King  and  Miss  Dyer  talked  to  her. 
There  were  several  children  besides  her  own  two  boys,  one  of  whom 
belongs  to  the  Mission  School  at  Ahmednagar,  and  they  spent  the 
day  with  us.  All  the  natives  seemed  pleased  to  see  us,  and  to  tell 
us  about  their  affairs.  One  woman  was  getting  curry  ready,  putting 
out  little  heaps  of  beans,  pepper,  chillies,  &c.,  ready  to  mix.  They 
use  very  little  rice  here.  We  nad  to  stay  in  or  near  the  bungalow 
during  the  heat  of  the  day.  Close  to  it  is  a  Hindi  temple  with  a 
very  perfect  figure  of  Mahadeva's  bull,  and  strange  painting  and 
carving  about  it,  inside  and  out.  In  front  is  a  sacred  tank  in  which 
Brahmins  were  bathing.  Just  before  we  were  coming  away,  a  Bengali 
Brahmin  came  and  sat  under  a  large  peepul  tree  which  had  a  square 
of  stones  built  round  its  trunk  to  show  it  was  sacred.  He  had  a 
book,  or  rather  loose  leaves,  with  red  and  black  writing,  and  read  to 
himself,  taking  no  notice  of  several  natives  gathered  round.  Mr. 
Taylor  had  a  long  talk  and  argument  with  him,  and  gave  him  a  book 
which  we  left  him  reading.  We  had  Evening  Prayers  in  a  sort  of 
crypt  under  the  bungalow,  and  a  Christian  from  a  neighbouring  vil- 
lage named  Daniel  joined  us  with  his  little  boy.  We  had  only  one 
Marathi  Prayer-book  and  a  Testament  which  Daniel  brought,  but 
the  children  'chanted  nicely,  and  sang  a  hymn  they  knew.  Daniel, 
not  very  long  ago,  walked  the  ten  miles  to  Nagar  to  have  his  baby 
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baptised.  He  has  a  nice  face,  and  speaks  a  little  English.  I  gave 
him  two  Marathi  text-cards  I  had,  which  seemed  to  please  him. 
His  little  girl  ought  to  come  to  school  to  us. 

"  There  is  no  end  of  work  to  be  done  here  both  in  teaching  the 
Christians,  who  are  sadly  ignorant,  and-  in  getting  hold  of  the  women 
and  children  in  the  villages,  both  high  and  low  castes.  We  want 
more  workers  badly.  I  have  promised  to  play  the  harmonium  for  a 
few  Sunday  evenings  at  the  Camp  Church.  The  Chaplain  is  a 
brother  of  the  Mr.  Polehampton  who  died  at  Lucknow  in  the 
mutiny,  and  is  a  kind  friend  to  the  Mission  party.  My  Pundit 
came  back  yesterday,  and  is  to  teach  me  two  hours  daily." 


MISSION  LESSONS  GLEANED  FROM  THE  MIRACLES 
OF  OUR  LORD. 

By  the  Rev.  F.  Douglas  How. 

IIL 

The  Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand, 

ONE  at  least  of  the  Mission  lessons  suggested  by  this  miracle  has 
probably  occurred  to  all  of  us  many  times.  It  is  the  miracle 
of  all  others  to  which  we  should  naturally  turn  for  help  in  our 
Mission  thoughts,  for  in  it  are  to  be  found  the  same  elements  as  those 
which  cause  us  so  much  anxiety — the  vast  multitude  who  need — the 
apparently  utterly  inadequate  means  of  supplying  that  need.  Let 
us  see  whether  in  this  most  wondrous  miracle,  by  which  our  Lord 
from  out  of  little  created  abundance,  we  may  not  find  great  help  and 
comfort. 

And  first,  we  may  surely  note  in  passing  those  words  which  tell  us 
that  He  "  saw  much  people."  Let  us  never  doubt  that  Jesus  knows. 
Let  us  never  doubt  that  u  we  know  of  one  great  multitude  of  heathen 
men,  women,  and  children,  He  sees  them  too,  and  not  them  only  but 
also  every  single  soul  in  the  wide  world  who  needs  to  be  brought  to 
Him.  He  sees  much  people  in  Bombay,  in  Zanzibar,  wherever  our 
special  interest  may  lie,  but  He  sees  all  those  other  thousands  also, 
of  whom  we  perhaps  know  nothing  ;  and  this  thought  should  help 
us  against  any  jealousy  or  impatience  when  we  hear  of  the  greater 

1  prosperity  of  a  Mission  other  than  the  one  the  interests  of  which  we 
lave  specially  at  heart. 

The  next  point  we  will  notice  is  the  singling  out  by  Christ  of  St. 
Philip  :  "  He  saith  unto  Philip,  Whence  shall  we  buy  bread  that  these 
may  eat  1 "  It  does  not  signify  much  which  of  the  disciples  was 
selected,  the  point  for  us  to  notice  is  that  this  question  was  asked  of 
an  individual,  not  of  the  whole  body  of  disciples.  Will  not  an 
answer  be  found  here  to  that  objection  made  by  some  short-sighted 
persons  when  they  are  asked  to  help  on  Missions  by  their  personal 
help  ?    "  Oh,"  they  say,  "  that  is  a  subject  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
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whole  Church,  or  by  the  nation,  as  a  professedly  Christian  body  :  it 
is  not  a  question  for  individuals."  If  only  they  would  remember 
that  Jesus  "  saith  unto  Philip  " — if  only  they  could  hear  Him  now 
asking  each  individual  heart  "  What  canst  thou  do  ? " 

Following  on  from  this  thought  we  iind  a  most  searching  lesson  in 
the  words  addressed  to  the  disciples  generally — "  How  many  loaves 
have  ye  ?  go  and  see."  Jesus  knew  how  many  loaves  there  were  : 
but  they  must  go  and  see.  For  two  reasons  perhaps — that  they  might 
know  exactly  how  much  they  could  do,  and  that  they  might  perceive 
how  very  little,  how  utterly  inadequate,  all  that  they  could  do  must 
be.  Do  we  know  how  much  we  can  and  therefore  ought  to  do  ? 
Jesus  knows.  Have  we  ever  been  to  see  ?  If  not,  He  bids  us  now 
to  go  and  search  into  our  hearts,  into  our  lives,  into  our  means,  and, 
bringing  to  Him  all  that  we  can,  then  to  acknowledge  that  even  so  it 
is  a  very  very  little. 

But  we  cannot  stop  there :  thank  God,  we  need  not  stop  there  : 
it  was  a  very  little — five  loaves  among  five  thousand  hungry  men — 
but  in  His  hands  it  was  enough.  Is  there  no  comfort  there  for  us  ! 
Is  there  no  comfort  in  the  thought  that  the  few  shillings,  that  the 
few  hours'  work,  that  the  few  words  spoken,  that  the  few  prayers 
prayed,  if  placed  in  His  hands  may  thus  be  multiplied  in  their 
influence  until  they  reach  vast  heathen  multitudes  camping  in  their 
companies  on  the  hill  slopes  of  a  distant  land  1 

And  one  last  word  :  "  When  He  had  given  thanks.  He  distributed, 
&c."  Is  there  no  teaching  there  of  the  true  spirit  in  which  to  give  ? 
The  world  would  say,  "  Give  thanks  when  you  receive  ; "  Jesus  gave 
thanks  when  He  distributed  :  is  there  no  truth  in  those  familiar 
words,  "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive  ? "  Surely  we  have 
all  proved  their  truth  again  and  again :  shall  we  not  then  give  thanks 
when  we  offer  what  we  can  to  God  1  Gifts  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Jesus  with  a  Psalm  of  Thanksgiving  that  we  should  have  aught  to 
bring  must  surely  be  very  acceptable  unto  Him — for  such  gifts  are 
not  offered  "  grudgingly  or  of  necessity "  but  prove  the  "  cheerful 
giver"  whom  "  God  loveth." 


THE  POOL  AND  THE  STREAM. 

**  Repaid  with  fresh  supplies  from  heaven, 
For  every  cup  of  water  given." — J.  Warton. 


'  T  CANNOT  give  ;  but  little  wealth 
X     Has  fallen  to  my  share ; 
I  want  that  little  all  myself, 

And  I  have  none  to  spare  : 
What  shall  I  do  when  this  is  gone  1 " 

Nay,  listen  to  a  dream. 
Or  tale,  or  fable — which  you  will — 

About  a  Pool  and  Stream. 
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11. 

A  mountain  Stream  went  forth  one  day 

From  its  birth-place  in  the  hills  ; 
The  dews  of  heaven  had  nourished  it, 

And  fed  its  secret  rills  ; 
And  as  it  glided  from  the  rock 

It  looked  so  fresh  and  clear, 
It  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  see, 

A  pleasant  sound  to  hear. 


Now,  so  it  chanced,  some  halfway  down, 

It  passed  upon  its  way 
A  solitary,  silent  Pool, 

Which  in  a  hollow  lay  ; 
Without  an  outlet  in  its  sides 

To  let  the  water  flow, 
And  give  one  charitable  drop 

Into  the  plains  below. 

IV. 

"And  whither  are  you  speeding  now, 

And  why  this  senseless  haste  ? 
Why,  silly  Stream,"  exclaimed  the  Pool, 

*'  Your  slender  waters  waste  1 " 
"  I  have  a  mission  to  fulfil, 

Which  heaven  commits  to  me." 
And  all  its  little  eddies  laughed, 

"  We're  going  to  the  Sea. 


"  What  folly  ! "  said  the  sullen  Pool  ; 

"  How  scanty  is  thy  store, 
With  scarce  enough  to  keep  thyself; 

And  who  will  give  thee  more  1 " 
*'  Surely  the  same,"  the  Stream  replied, 

"  Which  cave  them  first  to  me. 
And  all  its  little  eddies  laughed, 

*'  We're  going  to  the  Sea." 

VI. 

"  I  know  that  these  were  never  mine,*' 

She  said,  "  but  only  lent ; 
I  cannot  tell  if  more  will  come, 

When  this  supply  is  spent ; 
But  I  must  do  my  mission  work, 

However  that  may  be  ; " 
And  loud  its  little  eddies  laughetl, 

**  We're  going  to  the  Sea." 
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On  danced  the  Stream,  the  sullen  Pool 

Composed  itself  to  sleep, 
With  "  What  I  have  I  call  my  own, 

And  what  is  mine  I  keep." 
On  danced  the  Stream,  down  glen  and  cleft ; 

It  reached  the  silver  shore, 
And  gave  its  tribute  to  the  Sea, 

And  then  was  seen  no  more. 

VHI. 

The  sun  rose  high,  and  on  the  Pool 

Poured  down  its  rays  intense  ; 
It  steamed,  and  festered,  and  grew  foul, 

Foul  to  the  sight  and  sense  ; 
Then  wasted  to  a  mass  of  mud, 

Beneath  the  scorching  beam, 
And  so-  it  died,  that  selfish  Pool ; 

But  what  about  the  Stream  ? 

IX. 

When  the  last  rays  of  setting  sun 

The  shining  waves  had  kissed, 
Up  from  the  surface  of  the  Sea 

Arose  a  cooling  mist. 
Just  where  the  generous  Stream  had  poured 

The  tribute  of  its  rills  ; 
It  rose  in  air,  it  formed  in  clouds, 

It  floated  to  the  hills. 


It  floated  to  the  hills  again, 

From  whence  the  Stream  had  sprung. 
It  poured  its  fulness  on  its  springs, 

it  kept  them  fresh  and  young. 
Which,  so  renewed  with  constant  draughts 

Of  mists,  and  dews,  and  rain, 
Pursued  their  everlasting  flow 

Back  to  the  Sea  again. 

XI. 

"  We  cannot  give^  our  store  vnllfaiV^ —    . 

Oh  !  timid,  thankless  word  ! 
Never  let  such  a  faithless  sound 

From  Christian  lips  be  heard  ; 
But  freely  as  we  have  received, 

So  freely  be  it  given  ; 
Let  each  fulfil  his  Mission  work, 

And  leave  the  rest  to  Heaven. 

Rev.  F.  W.  Mant. 
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LETTERS  FOR  OUR  WORKING  PARTIES. 
PUTHIAMPUTHUR. 

THE  following  letters  from  Mrs.  Adamson  will  sliow',  like  the 
letter  from  Ramnad  given  last  month,  that  help  is  much  needed 
from  friends  in  England  to  enable  the  Missionaries  in  Tinnevelly  to 
build  the  churches  required  in  their  stations,  and  to  obtain  the 
necessary  furniture  and  fittings  for  them  when  built : — 

"  I  received  the  bill  for  £8  a  week  ago,  when  I  was  at  Edeyen- 
goody.  I  went  there  with  a  friend  for  flie  Ordination.  We  had  a 
pleasant  time,  leaving  Tuticorin  on  Monday  and  arriving  at  Sawyer- 
puram  in  time  for  dinner.  My  husband  came  with  us  thus  far,  as  he' 
had  business  with  Mr.  Sharrock.  I  had  not  been  there  since  I  left 
two  years  ago,  I  found  the  singing  much  improved,  Mr.  Sharrock 
being  such  a  good  musician  that  he  is  able  to  instruct  the  pupils. 
The  chapel  has  been  re-roofed  and  there  are  stalls  for  the  choir 
boys.  Next  day  we  saw  the  schools,  hospital,  and  orphanages, 
they  all  look  well  cared  for.  At  four  o'clock  we  started  for 
Mengnanapuram  ;  Mrs.  Thomas  and  her  daughters,  of  the  C.M.S. 
live  there,  it  is  only  seven  miles  from  Nazareth.  There  are  schools 
in  it  of  which  Mrs.  Thomas  and  her  daughters  have  charge.  We 
left  next  day  for  Edeyengoody  ;  as  we  passed  Mudalur  we  asked  if 
Mr.  Norman  was  there,  but  as  he  was  not  we  went  on,  and  arrived  at 
Edeyengoody  at  eight  o'clock,  to  the  surprise  of  Bishop  and  Mrs. 
CaldweU,  who  did  not  expect  us  until  the  middle  of  the  night,  but 
as  we  rode  the  most  part  of  the  way  we  came  much  quicker  than  we 
otherwise  should  have  done,  it  being  fifteen  miles  across  country 
from  Mengnanapuram.  There  is  a  very  fine  large  Church  in  the  latter 
place,  built  by  Mr.  Thomas,  but  the  roof  is  not  on  yet,  only  a  temporary 
thatched  one.  The  Church  at  Edeyengoody  is  much  smaller,  but  is 
a  very  pretty  one,  and  I  think  one  more  likely  to  be  filled.  The 
windows  want  stained  glass.  It  made  me  feel  how  much  we  want  a 
church  at  Puthiamputnur.  I  am  going  to  make  an  appeal  to  my 
husband's  late  pupils,  and  if  each  gives  a  little  I  ought  to  get  a  fair 
sum,  as  he  has  been  in  the  educational  department  over  thirty  years. 
I  am  getting  -up  fancy  work  for  a  bazaar,  to  help  in  furnishing  the 
inside.  If  you  can  get  any  ladies  to  help  me  I  shall  feel  very  much 
obliged.  With  the  money  I  got  from  a  bazaar  I  had  a  short  time 
ago,  I  have  bought  an  altar,  credence  bracket,  lectern,  prayer  desk, 
and  alms-box,  I  now  want  to  purchase  lamps,  choir-  stalls,  altar- 
cloth,  &c.  If  any  one  will  help  me  I  shall  be  so  thankful.  Will  you 
please  make  this  known,  as  the  great  want  of  the  Puthiamputhur 
district.  We  hope  to  have  the  foundation  stone  laid  early  next  year, 
and  if  you  could  get  me  money  to  help  to  build  the  church,  I  should 
be  truly  thankful.  In  no  Mission  head-quarters  is  there  a  church 
like  this  one.  There  is  just  room  enough  for  the  schools  and  for 
about  one-fourth  of  the  congregation.  Thanks  for  promising  to  send 
me  a  box  soon.    The  girls  are  making  fair  progress  in  their  fancy 
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work,  which  they  commenced  a  short  time  aj^o.     I  hope  before  long 
to  send  letters  from  them  to  their  respective  snpporters.  .  .  ." 

"  Shortly  after  I  returned  from  the  Hills  last  month  I  went  to 
Tnticorin  and  received  from  Mrs.  Caldwell  the  parcel  that  you 
kindly  sent  me  in  her  box.  There  we  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
the  Bishop  of  Madras,  who  was  on  a  tour  in  these  parts.  His  lord- 
ship held  a  Confirmation  in  the  English  Church,  and  preached 
in  both  the  English  and  Tamil  Churches.  I  had  Puthiamputhur 
boarding  school  children  in  Tuticorin,  and  the  Bishop  asked  them 
a  few  general  questions,  and  after  giving  them  some  suitable  words 
of  advice,  dismissed  them  with  his  blessing.  Since  my  return  I 
have  been  very  busy  teaching  the  girls  fancy-work,  and  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  so  far  they  have  made  very  fair  progress  I  hope  that 
I  shall  have  something  very  good,  to  send  to  the  Madras  Exhibition 
next  year.  The  last  bill  for  the  education  and  support  of  six 
scholars  arrived  during  my  absence,  and  my  husband  acknowledged 
tbe  receipt  of  it.  "We  were  sorry  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  S.  M ., 
who  for  so  many  years  supported  a  girl  in  this  boarding  school. 
The  girl  is  at  present  in  the  sixth  standard  class,  the  highest  in  the 
school,  and  is  Tqualifying  for  a  schoolmistress's  certificate.  I  hope 
that  some  other  lady  interested  in  native  female  education  in  India 
will  be  induced  to  support  a  child  here." 


FAREWELL  SERVICE. 


ON  Tuesday,  January  23rd,  a  service  was  held  in  the  Chapel  of  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  on  the  occasion  of 
the  departure  of  two  Zenana  Missionaries  for  their  respective  desti- 
nations in  India.  Miss  E.  G.  Harte  was  returning  to  her  work  in 
the  Calcutta  Mission  after  a  short  visit  to  England,  and  Miss  Riddle 
was  going  out  to  assist  Miss  Gray  in  the  Zenana  Mission  at  Roorkee. 
The  Holy  Communion  was  celebrated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Society, 
the  Rev.  H.  W.  Tucker,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  A.  Riddle,  Incumbent 
of  Rydal,  brother  of  one  of  the  ladies.  There  were  thirty  commu- 
nicants, members  of  the  Association,  or  friends  of  the  departing 
Missionaries,  who  had  come  to  bid  them  God-speed. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS  AND  DONATIONS. 


TMaatard  B«ed. 
L  Mar.  1. 1883. 


January,  1883. 

Lancaster,  by  Miss  Hinde 
By  Hon.  Henrietta  Kenyoa    .. 

Rev.  A.  Fowler 

Mrs.  C.  Williamson 

Mrs.  Klugh 

Miss  Christie 

Betteshanger 

St.  Mary,  Greenhithe 

Miss  B.  A.  Rodd 

Miss  Bickards     

Mrs.  H.  B.  Strangways    ...     . 

Blackmoor    

Luddesdown 

Miss  Jackson       

Taunton,  by  Miss  Alford  ...    . 
West  Kirby,  by  Miss  Barker  . 

Boaghton      

Mrs.  W.  Gibbs    

Mrs.  Cotton 

Holy  Trinity,  Maidstone  ...    . 
Ilkley,  by  Miss  Tolson      ...    . 

St.  Thomas,  Newcastle    

Cadbury 

St.  Michael's.  St.  Alban's 

South  Collin^ham 

Wolverley,  by  Mrs.  Rowland  . 
Salisbury,  by  Miss  Wilton      .. 

Wimbledon 

Mrs.  Dickinson 

Mrs  Collison      , 

St.  Mary,  Collaton 

Christ  Church,  Bath  .^    


&    ».  d. 

19  12  6 

7    7  6 

6  0 

3  10  0 

2  6 

10  0 

1  12  6 

6  14  2 

2  0 


10 
10 

2  0 
10 

4 

7    0 

16 

10    0 

1    1 

6    0 

3  10 
10 
16 

3  10 
6 


10    3 

2  0 
6 
2 

3  10 


Mrs.  Wreford      

E.  L.  J 

Mrs.  Armstrong 

Miss  Staunton     

Miss  Hussey 

Miss  Hoare 

Mrs.  G.  L.  Bridges    

Mrs.  Townsend    

Ealing,  by  Miss  Relton    

Mrs.  Blunt 

Miss  H.  Churchill      

Rev.  J.  Dolphin 

Mrs.  Perry  Watlington     

General  Turner    

Miss  J.  Hussey 

Pamborougb.  by  Miss  Loveday 
St.  Mark's,  Hamilton  Terrace... 
Brompton,  by  Lady  Pearson  ... 

St.  Peter's,  Bayswater     

Ambleside,  by  Miss  Morse 
Oflfertory  in  8.  P.  G.  Chapel   ... 

Bath,  by  Mrs.  Winwood 

Miss  Badcock      

Davos,  Switserland   

Darlington,  by  MissHutchinson 

Hereford,  by  Mrs.  Atlay 

Miss  R.  E.  Flood       ...    ' 

By  Miss  Cooke    

Tiverton,  by  Miss  Sharland  ... 
ForRoorkee 


£    *.  d. 

2    6 

2    0    0 

6    0 

2    6 

2    2    0 

3    3    0 

3  10    0 

6    0 

5    0    0 

10    0 

10    0 

10    6 

2    2    0 

110 

110 

1  12    0 

10    0    0 

16  17    9 

10    0 

16    0 

2  11    6 

7    6 

10    0 

5    0    0 

10    0 

10  11    6 

4    4    0 

12  15    6 

4  10    6 

13    0    0 

Total ... 


...    £210    5    3 


PARCELS  OF  WORK  AND  CLOTHING 

Received  up  to  February  Sth^  1883. 

Mrs.  Lee  Steere,  Ockley.  Kensinjfton  Association,  by  Mrs.  Bullock.  Much  Cowarne 
Association,  by  Miss  Graham.  St.  Thomas's,  Newcastle,  Association,  by  Mis6  Watson. 
Darlington  Association,  by  Miss  Hutchinson.  Mossley  Working  Party,  by  Mrs.  BulL 
Heme  Bay  Association,  by  Miss  Badcock.  Chelmsford  Working  Party,  by  Mrs.  John- 
son, Hursley  Association,  by  Mrs.  Young.  Cliffcon  Association,  by  Miss  Swayne. 
Bexhill  Working  Party,  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Simpson.  Miss  L.  Golding.  London.  Wendover 
Association,  by  Mrs.  Smith.  Ellesmere  Association,  by  Mrs.  Peake.  Miss  FitzRoy, 
East  Molesey.    Mrs.  Eamcs,  London. 


All  Letters  on  the  business  of  the  Ladies'  Association  (whether  containing  re- 
mittances or  not)  should  be  addressed  to  the  *'  Honorary  Secretary,  Ladies'  Associa- 
tion, S.P.Q.,  19,  Delahay  Street.  Westminster,  London,  S.W." 


All  communications  intended  for  Insertion   in  the  Magazine  should  be  sent  to 
Miss  L.  Bullock,  26,  Blandford  Square,  London,  N.W.,  by  the  lOtb  of  the  month. 


TJie  Publishers  vnll  supply  one  copy  monthly  post  free  for  Is.  6d.  a  year, 
two  for  2s,  6d,  a  year.     Twelve  copies  of  any  single  number  wUl  be  sent 

post  free  for  Is. 
The  First  Two  Volume  may  now  be  had^  bound  in  cloth,  for  Is.  6d.  each. 
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*THE  kingdom  OS  HEAVEN  IS  LIKE  TO  A  GRAIN  OF  MUSTARD  SEED, 
WHICH  A  MAN  TOOK,  AND  SOWED  IN  HIS  FIELD  :  WHICH  INDEED  IS 
THE  LEAST  OF  ALL  SEEDS  :  BUT  WHEN  IT  IS  GROWN,  IT  IS  THE 
GREATEST  AMONG  HERBS,  AND  BECOMETH  A  TREE,  SO  THAT  THE 
BIRDS  OF  THE  AIR  COME  AND   LODGE  IN  THE  BRANCHES  THEREOF." 

—St.  Matthew  xin.  31,  32. 


MADAGASCAR. 

YEAR  has  elapsed  since  the  lamented  death  of  Mrs. 
Kestell-Comish,  but  the  remembrance  of  her  active 
kindly  help  and  warm  sympathy  is  still  fresh  in  the 
Missions  of  Madagascar.  A  desire  has  been  expressed  to 
give  permanence  to  this  remembrance,  a,nd  many  will  be  glad  to 
hear  that  it  is  proposed  to  build  a  small  Mission  Church  in  her 
memory  at  a  place  called  Ramainandro,  a  few  miles  from  Antanan- 
arivo. In  a  former  number  of  "  The  Grain  of  Mustard  Seed  '* 
(November,  1881)  will  be  found  a  letter  .from  Mrs.  Kestell-Comish 
describing  this  country  district,  and  the  efforts  made  by  the  people 
to  build  a  church.  This,  and  other  letters,  show  that  it  was  a  place 
that  she  had  greatly  at  heart,  and  that  the  inhabitants  had  an  earnest 
desire  to  be  taught.  They  have  now  offered  the  Bishop  a  site  for 
the  church,  and  are  most  willing  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  building 
it.  The  present  building  it  is  proposed  to  convert  into  schools, 
which  are  much  needed.  The  plans,  we  are  asked  to  state,  have  been 
most  kindly  worked  out  by  an  architect  well  known  to  many,  Mr. 
Sedding  ;  and  the  cost  is  estimated  at  £600,  which  sum,  it  is  hoped, 
will  soon  be  raised  by  the  friends  and  relatives  who  loved  and  valued 
Mrs.  Kestell-Comish,  and  who  know  so  well  how  she  devoted  the 
best  years  of  her  life  to  the  work  of  the  Church  in  Madagascar. 

Very  little  is  known  as  yet  of  the  interior  of  Madagascar,  although 
we  are  now  tolerably  familiar  with  descriptions  of  the  capital  and  of 
the  coast.  The  following  letter  from  the  Bishop,  written  in  Decem- 
ber, 1882,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  state  of  these  country  districts, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  : — 

"  I  have  just  returned  from  a  journey  into  the  country  with  Mr. 
A.  Smith.  We  left  on  Monday,  and  got  home  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing.    It  was  a  very  interesting  trip  ;  the  scenery  most  lovely,  and 
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the  people  very  simple.  We  got  aw^y  from  the  Creoles  and  the  mm 
(at  Tamatave),  and  found  the  people  in  their  original  state,  quite 
heathen — one  longed  to  do  something  for  them.  The  first  night 
we  stopped  at  a  village  of  slaves  ;  they  wefe  very  nice  folks,  but 
their  language  i^  almost  unintelligible  to  me,  just  what  the  broadest 
Devonshire  would  be  to  a  cockney.  On  Tuesday  we  pressed  on ;  it 
was  the  hottest  journey  I  ever  made.  We  got  to  our  place,  crossing 
a  river,  in  the  afternoon ;  and  found  ourselves  close  to  the  Great 
Forest,  with  the  lemurs  howling  around  us,  and  flocks  of  parrots,  &c. 
The  village  is  called  Ambodilanzana.  The  Lanzana  is  a  very  remark- 
able tree,  like  the  Banyan,  or  Praying  Tree,  of  the  Indians,  and  it 
is  the  centre  of  the  religion  of  the  place.  I  never  saw  such  a  tree "; 
it  consists  of  a  great  number  of  branches,  each  branch  a  large  tree, 
joining  in  the  tnink,  quite  at  the  base.  I  do  not  think  I  exaggerate 
the  least  in  saying  that  the  base  has  a  diameter  of  twenty  feet,  so 
that  the  trunk  of  the  tree  is  sixty  feet  in  circumference.  You  could 
build  a  large  house  in  the  branches.  There  the  people  pray.  I 
asked  to  whom  they  prayed  ?  €tnd  they  said  to  Zanstary,  that  is, 
the  Creator,  and  to  their  forefathers,  who  had  become  one  with 
him  ;  and  they  offered  sacrifices,  and  made  offerings,  cattle,  &c.,  to 
him  on  all  occasions  of  their  lives — for  instance,  that  they  might 
have  children,  that  they  might  succeed  in  all  they  undertake,  and  so 
on.  The  village  was  very  small,  only  eight  houses  ;  but  this  is  the 
way  of  these  people,  they  live  all  in  small  villages  like  this,  of  which 
there  are  a  great  many.  So  we  told  them  that,  if  they  would  collect 
fifty  children,  we  would  send  them  a  teacher.  We  left  on  Wednes- 
day, and  in  all  my  joumeyings  in  Madagascar  I  have  never  seen 
anything  so  lovely.  The  first  part  of  our  road  was  only  retracing 
our  steps  ;  then,  after  a  while,  we  turned  down  a  river  and  followed 
it.  The  valley  was  very  deep,  and  very  high  hills  rose  on  either 
side.  No  white  man  and  no  palanquin  had  ever  been  there  before. 
We  stopped  for  breakfast  at  another  small  village,  and  soon  after 
came  upon  the  main  river  again.  This  country  rises  in  steps,  so 
that  at  each  step  there  must  be  a  waterfall  or  a  rapid  ;  and  here  we 
c&me  upon  the  rapids,  which  seemed  to  extend  for  about  four  miles. 
At  the  end  of  the  third  mile  we  got  into  a  canoe,  and  I  had  my  first 
experience  in  shooting  rapids,  which  is  very  exciting,  and,  in  skilful 
hands,  not  dangerous.  It  is  by  journeys  like  this  we  find  out  really 
what  there  is  to  be  done." 

Since  the  departure  of  Miss  Woodford  for  England  last  June,  Miss 
Barker  has  been  doing  her  best  to  carry  on  the  two  schools  at 
Antananarivo  with  the  help  of  teachers  bom  in  the  country.  On 
the  coast,  at  Tamatave,  Miss  Lawrence  has  been  working  single- 
handed.  The  need  for  fresh  workers  in  these  promising  spheres  has 
been  very  great,  and  for  months  ladies  able  and  willing  to  go  out 
have  been  sought  in  vain.  At  length  the  timely  succour  is  at  hand, 
and  in  another  part  of  this  number  will  be  found  the  notice  that  two 
ladies  are  on  tne  point  of  departure — one  to  take  charge  of  Miss 
Woodford's  school  at  Antananarivo,  the  other  to  assist  Miss  Law- 
rence at  Tamatave  in  the  care  of  her  boarders  and  rapidly  increasing 
school. 

In  a  former  letter  Miss  Lawrence  expressed  the  modest  wish  that 
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when  the  wants  of  the  capital  were  supplied,  some  voluntary  worker 
might  be  induced  to  come  and  helpner  on  the  coast.  '*It  w^ould 
be,"  she  added,  *'  such  a  great  relief  to  me  if  I  could  have  some 
lady  living  with  me,  either  to  help  in  the  care  of  the  boarders  or  of 
the  sick."  And  the  following  letter,  written  the  day  after  Christmas 
Day,  will  show  how  greatly  she  stands  in  need  of  this  help : — 

^*  Since  I  last  wrote  to  you  many  important  changes  have  taken 
place  heris,  which  have  greatly  helped  the  work  of  the  Mission. 
Some  months  ago  the  Government  issued  an  order  enforcing  the 
Malagasy  to  send  their  children  to  school,  giving  them  liberty  to 
choose  whichever  school  they  preferred.  The  result  was,  that  in  a 
short  time  the  daily  average  attendance  rose  from  forty  to  eighty 
girls.  We  have  now  104  girls  on  the  books,  and  the  school  is  stiQ 
growing.  Many  of  the  new-comers  are  girls  of  from  ten  to  fourteen 
years  of  age,  who  had  never  before  been  to  school  or  church,  and  all 
Unused  to  discipline  or  attention.  I  am  glad  to  say  we  have 
now  won  them.  You  would  be  surprised  to  see  how  fast  they 
are  getting  on,  and  taking  interest  in  the  daily  work ;  many  of 
these  big  girls  have  learnt  their  letters,  and  can  write  them  from 
dictation,  and  are  now  beginning  to  read.  Needlework  they  are 
most  anxious  to  learn.  Our  growth  is  far  too  rapid  for  our  school 
accoipmodation,  or  for  health.  Fancy  crowding  over  eighty  girls  in 
a  room  measuring  twenty-two  by  eighteen  feet ;  some  days  last  week 
there  were  eighty-seven,  and  the  glass  standing  in  my  sitting-room 
at  85°.  It  is  not  possible  to  breathe  long  in  sucn  heat,  so,  as  soon  as 
prayers  and  the  religious  instruction  are  over,  classes  are  transferred 
to  my  sitting-room  and  the  verandah,  to  relieve  the  school.  We 
hope  soon  to  have  the  new  school-room  finished,  and  then  the  work 
will  go  on  more  pleasantly.  The  nine-  boarders  are  still  with  me, 
and  doing  very  well.  I  have  not  been  able  to  take  more,  as  we  have 
no  sleeping  room  for  them  ;  I  am  obliged  to  take  some  of  the  smaller 
children  with  me  to  sleep,  as  it  is  not  possible  for  ten  persons  to 
sleep  in  an  ordinary  sized  bed-room  (the  nurse  makes  up  the  ten). 
My  boarders  have  greatly  improved  in  every  way,  and  do  ooth  their 
lessons  and  their  housework  well.  In  the  school  examination,  which 
took  place  last  week,  they  passed  a  higher  examination  than  the  day 
scholars  ;  they  are  also  very  bright  and  merry.  The  Bishop,  while 
he  was  staying  here,  said  he  was  much  pleased  with  them,  and  that 
he  had  never  before  met  Malagasy  so  lively  and  familiar.  Some  of 
them  have  been  very  ill  with  measles  during  the  last  quarter,  but 
they  are  all  quite  well  now.  Some  of  the  day  scholars  have  been 
dangerously  ill,  and  two  have  just  died.  I  did  all  I  could  for  them, 
but  it  is  so  difficult  to  help  them  in  their  miserable  homes. 

"The  Sunday  before  the  Bishop  returned  to  the  capital  he 
baptized  thirty-eight  girls  belonging  to  the  school,  most  of  whom  had 
been  admitted  during  the  last  six  months  ;  it  was  puzzling  to  find 
names  for  them  that  would  be  easy  to  the  Malagasy.  The  Betsimi- 
saraka  native  names  are  most  extraordinary.  I  give  you  a  few 
examples.  *Soavoalavo'  (i.e.  a  good  rat),  *Maraina'  (morning), 
*Bebi'  (or  bigger),  *Antoandro'  (or  mid-day),  *Ravony'  (e.«.  the 
yellow  one),  '  Asabotsy '  (Saturday),  *  Midlongy '  (sulky),  '  Tsara- 
misy '  (the  one  in  which  ihere  is  goodX    ^ott  will  be  glad  to  know 
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that  two  of  the  first-class  girls  have  been  brpup^ht  forward  to  help  as 
monitors,  and  are  beginning  to  manage  their  classes  fairly  well, 
although  the  Kindergarten  system  is  somewhat  difficult  to  inexpe- 
rienced teachers,  and  requires  more  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers  than  Malagasy  girls  are  willing  to  give  ;  but  it  is  the  only 

Sleasant  way  of  teaching  children  whose  faculties  have  never  been 
eveloped,  or  whose  attention  cannot  be  secured  for  five  consecutive 
minutes.  Most  of  the  new  girls  were  admitted  in  a  remarkable  state 
of  undress,  many  having  only  a  piece  of  dirty  native  cloth  wrapped 
round  ;  their  hair  no  one  could  describe,  it  looked  more  like  matted 
cocoa-nut  fibre  than  anything  else.  One  cannot  teach  girls  in  such  a 
state  much  self-respect,  with  their  hair  standing  on  end  (which  in 
Madagascar  is  not  a  figure  of  speech),  or  with  it  twisted  or  matted 
together,  standing  out  like  spikes  on  each  side  of  their  head.  I 
admitted  [all  who  came,  whatever  their  condition  might  be  ;  being 
only  too  glad  to  get  hold  of  them.  I  then  bought  several  pieces  of 
grey  calico,  and  cut  out  a  sort  of  robe  de  chambre  for  each,  and  set  to 
work  making  them  up  ;  giving  them  to  understand  that  if  they  were 
industrious  they  womd  probably  get  one.  I  then  hinted  that,  as 
the  weather  was  so  hot,  it  would  be  well  for  them  to  try  and  lake 
a  sea-bath  as  often  as  -possible,  as  it  would  certainly  not  only  make 
them  cleaner  but  nicer  looking.  I  then  begged  them  to  persuade 
their  mothers  to  get  a  comb  and  comb  out  their  hair,  as  I  was  sure 
if  they  did  so  their  hair  would  look  quite  as  nice  as  their  teacher's. 
This  had  the  desired  effect,  and  one  by  one  they  came  inVith  faces 
almost  shining,  and  mats  gone.  Every  child  who.  thus  made  herself 
beautiful  was  particularly  noticed,  until  they  all  became  quite 
decent,  and  were  rewarded  with  their  new  clothes,  trimmed  with  red 
twill,  which  makes  quite  a-  uniform.  One  girl,  t.6.  *  the  morning,* 
who  certainly  when  she  first  arrived  would  have  been  a  good  repre- 
sentation of  Night,  came  with  her  face  bright  from  friction,  after  one 
of  our  little  conversations  ;  I  at  once  called  attention  to  it,  and  told 
her  how  nice-looking  she  had  become,  &c.,  to  all  which  she  answered 
by  a  succession  of  solemn  nods.  I  need  not  say  how  delighted  they 
were  with  their  clothing,  or  how  it  improved  their  appearance.  I 
am  so  thankful  to  get  such  children  into  the  school,  for  they  were 
absolutely  of  the  number  of  those  who  are  suffered  to  wander  at 
large,  with  no  one  to  search  for  or  look  after  them.  They  are  so 
regular,  too,  at  Church,  always  attending  the  daily  service  morning 
and  evening.  The  Christmas  hymns  have  lately  been  taught ;  aU 
the  children  know  by  heart  *  Once  in  David's  royal  city,'  *  Hark  the 
herald  Angels  sing,'  *  Come  all  ye  faithful.'  It  would  have  done  you 
good  to  hear  how  heartily  they  sang  them  out  yesterday  (Christmas 
Day).  The  Church  looked  so  pretty,  with  branches  of  palms,  like 
young  trees,  the  whole  length  of  the  aisle,  wreathed  with  ferns 
and  gorgeous  blossoms  ;  it  was  one  bower  of  palms  and  ferns, 
with  the  scarlet  cloth  forming  a  delightful  contrast  The  Church 
was  crowded ;  eighty-seven  school-girls  were  present,  and  a  great 
number  of  boys.  I  had  to  put  matting  up  the  aisle  to  help  out 
the  seats,  as  we  could  not  find  places  for  them.  The  little  girls 
sat  on  the  mats.  Old  David  Johns,  the  deacon,  said  he  had  never 
«een  such  a  sight  before  since  th^  school  began.    Madagascar  is  in 
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a  dreadfally  unsettled  state,  owing  to  this  French  qnarrel.  The 
people  are  not  willing  to  give  up  their  country  without  a  contest, 
although  the  Prime  Minister  does  his  utmost  to  show  his  people  how 
more  uian  useless  such  an  attempt  would  he.  We  are  anxiously 
expecting  the  next  mail. 

*'  In  conclusion,  I  hope  the  Ladies*  Association  will  be  able  to  help 
this  school  this  year,  as  we  are  now  quite  without  things.  Your  box 
has  not  arrived.  I  hoped  to  have  had  it  for  Christmas  ;  there  are, 
however,  few  merchant  ships  calling  here  now,  on  account  of  the 
expected  war,  as  this  would  probably  be  the  seat  should  war  break 
out.  Some  of  the  officers'  wives  have  asked  me  to  give  them  refuge, 
as  they  think  with  the  English  they  must  be  safe,  and  as  there  is  no 
other  Englishwoman  here  they  naturally  look  to  me.  Miss  Wood- 
ford was  the  last  Englishwoman  I  have  seen,  and  she  left  here  live 
months  ago. 

"  I  will  add  a  list  of  things  greatly  required  for  the  work  of  the 
Mission,  and  especially  the  schools  at  Tamatave  and  countiy  around. 
Pieces  of  print,  shirting,  white  calico,  worsted  braid  (red),  tape, 
buttons,  black  horn  and  strong  buttons  suitable  for  children's  cloth- 
ing, pieces  of  stuff  suitable  for  frocks  and  jackets,  red  flannel,  a  few 
yards  of  red  turkey  twill  for  trimmings,  slate  pencils  and  copy 
books,  small  quantity  of  good  blotting  paper,  half-dozen  strongly 
bound  lined  exercise  books,  to  s^rve  for  lists,  books,  log-books,  &c., 
three  dozen  closely  ruled  exercise  books,  such  as  sold  by  the  National 
Society  (half-dozen  each),  a  few  pictures  for  rewards,  old  Christmas 
cards,  &c.,  a  dozen  strong  coarse  combs,  two  or  three  hard  hair 
brushes,  two  dozen  spoons  (Britannia  metal)  for  boarders'  use,  coloured 
handkerchiefs  for  men,  made  up  clothes,  cottons,  needles,  full  round 
print  pinalbres  with  long  sleeves,  print  skirts  and  jackets,  brown 
calico  chemises,  brown  calico  dresses,  made  like  night-gowns,  with 
braid  at  waist  and  trimmed  with  red,  bags  for  books  and  work, 
shirts  (coloured  preferred),  squares  of  red  flannel  for  babies,  small  red 
flannel  jackets  for  children,  frocks  for  babies,  squares  of  red  flannel 
preferred  to  long  flamiels." 


MISSION  WANTS  IN  MADAGASCAR. 

By  One  who  has  been  Thebb. 
Letter  to  the  Editor. 

DEAR  Madam, — As  you  kindly  gave  me  space  in  a  former  number 
to  plead  for  workers  for  our  Madagascar  Mission,  may  I  ask  if 
you  will  allow  me  now  to  state  some  other  of  its  needs  ?  If  I  refer 
kind  friends  to  the  Juhr  and  Dec.  numbers  for  1881,  and  the  Oct. 
number  for  1882  (Vols.  I.  and  II.),  it  will  be  far  better,  I  think,  than 
enumerating  again  the  many  wants  of  our  Mission  there  specified, 
which,  of  course,  increase  as  our  Mission  stations  increase.  I  will 
now  add  that  toys  for  Miss  Barker's  infants,  as  magic  toys,  tops^ 
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marbles,  balls,  knives,  dolls,  would  be  very  acceptable.  Yam  for 
knitting  and  crocheting  jackets  and  shawls,  not  all  of  dull  colours, 
as  a  little  red  or  blue  round  the  edges  brightens  them  up,  and  it  is 
surprising  how  cheery  a  bit  of  colour  is  in  Madagascar.  Illustrated 
papers,  which  will  amuse  and  interest  those  working  in  that 
far-off  land,  and  afterwards  serve  to  adorn  the  huts  of  the  Malagasy, 
Christmas,  Easter,  and  other  cards,  give  great  pleasure  ;  also  scrap- 
books.  Most  garments  made  with  a  yoke,  long  sleeves,  and  a  band 
round  the  waist,  are  suitable  for  both  sexes,  of  all  ages,  and  should 
therefore  be  made  of  various  sizes,  either  in  white  or  unbleached 
calico,  or  print.  Shirts,  rather  Ion",  for  the  men  and  boys  in  our 
mixed  schools  ;  fine  red  Angola  wool,  for  embroidery  and  knitting ; 
odds  and  ends  of  cloth  for  caps.  I  wish  your  kind  readers  could 
see  the  bare  heads  of  the  dear,  little  Malagasy  babies,  as  they  are 
carried  about  on  their  mother's  backs,  under  a  tropical  sun  !  I  ven- 
ture to  assert  that  they  would  speedily  look  out  their  bits  of  cloth 
and  serge.  Then  the  nice,  large  pieces  of  linsey,  &c.,  which  large 
establishments  will  sometimes  be  glad  to  give  to  their  patronesses, 
make  capital  frocks.  Altar-linen,  altar-cloths,  and,  I  tbink,  some 
good  pictures  of  the  Crucifixion,  would  be  of  great  use  in  place  of 
the  splendid  stained-glass  windows  in  our  dear  English  churches. 
The  best  of  our  country  churches  in  Madagascar  are  very  primitive. 
The  mosquito-net  for  veils,  or  head-coverings  for  our  women  and 
girls  who  have  been  confirmed,  I  must  notice  again,  as  we  trust  that 
as  time  goes  on  we  shall  have  more  and  more  devout  communicants, 
and  as  tne  Malagasy  women  wear  no  head-covering  generally  (when 
it  is  somewhat  cold  they  draw  the  **  lamba"  over  the  nead),  we  try  to 
teach  them,  as  St  Paul  taught  the  Corinthians,  that  in  "  God's  house  " 
they  must  be  "  covered."  Miss  Barker  writes  most  cheerfully,  but  I 
shall  be  heartily  glad  when  I  hear  that  help  has  reached  her  at 
Antananarivo,  as  I  know  she  must  feel  the  strain  of  so  much  work. 
She  says,  in  a  letter  received  last  mail :  "  It  is  not  much  good 
talking  about  the  school.  We  go  on  as  well  as  we  can  under  the 
circumstances,  not  as  I  wouli  I  like  the  big  girls  [my  former 
scholars!  very  much,  and  I  flatter  myself  they  like  me ;  they  are  very 
good.  1  have  to  give  more  time  to  them  than  to  the  lower  school, 
8d  I  shall  really  and  truly  be  glad  to  get  back  to  my  first  love,  for 
I  love  little  ones  best  always." 

March  13^. — Since  writing  the  above,  I  am  delighted  to  know 
that  the  services  of  two  ladies  have  been '  accepted  for  Mada- 
gascar :  one  to  assist  Miss  Lawrence  on  the  coast,  ana  one  to  take  my 
place  at  the  capital.  God  grant  to  both  health  to  labour  long 
amongst  our  dear  Malagasy  friends.  Still,  I  grieve  that  a  second  one 
for  the  capital  has  not  yet  been  found — some  earnest,  loving, 
Christian  worker,  to  take  up  the  work  of  dear  Mrs.  Kestell-Cornish, 
or  to  work  with  Miss  Barker,  so  as  to  leave  the  latter  more  free  to  do 
it.  The  visits  of  Mrs.  Kestell-Cornish  to  our  country-stations  were, 
I  am  convinced,  productive  of  much  good.  How  she  used  to  delight 
in  showing  a  crowd  gathered  around  her  a  Bible  picture,  and  talking 
to  the  natives  about  it.  But  whilst  I  feel  sure  that  her  place  can 
never  be  filled,  I  can  but  remember  the  expression  of  a  Norwegian 
lady  two  days  after  the  mortal  remains  of  " our  dear  Mother"  were 
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jcon^igned  to  the  grave  :  ^  We  gather  the  ripest  fruit  first,  and  so  does 
GJod."  To  us  it  is  ^ven  a  while  to  wait  to  understand  God's  liiyet- 
terious  dealings,  believing  that  what  we  "  know  not  now  we  shall 
know  hereafter."  S.  A.  Woodford. 


PROGRESS  AT  GAWNPORE. 


THE  work  of  the  Cawnpore  Zenana  Mission  has  been  steadily 
carried  on  by  Miss  Heming  and  Mrs.  Archer  during  the  past 
year.  With  the  assistance  of  five  native  Christian  teachers  and  one 
pundit  the  ladies  have  now  137  pupils  in  seventy-nine  houses,  and 
sixty  in  the  four  schools,  making  a  total  of  197  women  and  children 
under  instruction.  There  is  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  Christian 
teachers  at  Cawnpore,  and  it  is  evident  from  the  letters  of  the  ladies 
that  many  more  pupils  could  be  obtained  if  there  were  an  adequate 
staff  of  workers  in  the  Mission. 

Early  in  the  year  Miss  Heming  wrote  : — 

**  Everything  is  going  on  well.  The  teachers  do  their  work  well, 
and  we  have  opened  several  new  houses,  but  from  others  leaving  the 
station  our  numbers  continue  the  same.  I  could  easily  employ  at 
this  time  five  or  six  more  good  teachers  if  I  could  secure  them  and 
find  means  for  their  support.  Still,  I  am  thankful  that  we  are  in  no 
pecuniary  difficulty,  and  the  work  of  the  Ladies'  Association  has 
steadily  progressed  during  the  three  years  I  have  been  connected 
with  it." 

And  in  later  letters  she  writes  : — 

**  I  have  on  my  list  at  the  present  time  thirty-two  Zenanas  with 
fifty-seven  pupils  at  Cawnpore  and  Oonao,  and  one  school  in  the 
Bengali  Monul  with  fifteen  pupils  ;  total  seventy-two  pupils.  Twelve 
of  these  are  Hindustani.  Our  school  improves,  and  now  I  want  a 
good  teacher  to  take  charge  of  it,  as  most  of  my  time  is  taken  up 
in  Zenana  visiting,  and  I  can  only  devote  two  hours  a  week  to  it. 
No  objections  are  raised  to  Scripture  lessons  and  verses  being  taught.; 
I  wish  you  could  hear  the  children  sing  the  hymns^  AH  seem 
pleased  that  a  school  has  been  opened  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  I 
hope  the  instruction  given  will  produce  good  results.  ...  I  hope  we 
are  daily  gaining  influence  among  the  people,  and  it  is  surprising 
with  how  little  opposition  we  can  work  here.  Every  house  and  school 
we  visit  has  the  opportunity  of  hearing  at  least  once  a  week  the  good 
news  of  salvation."  : 

Mrs.  Archer's  last  letter  gives  the  following  most  interesting 
account  of  the  work  in  which  she  is  engaged  : — 

"  I  now  want  to  tell  you  how  I  have  been  progressing  in  the  work 
since  I  last  wrote  ;  it  has  been  a  favourable  season  so  far,  and  I  hav« 
been  able  to  work  steadily  right  through.  But  as  the  work  increases 
I  get* more  and  more  troubled  for  want  of  assistants.  One  of  my 
Zenana  teachers  died  very  suddenly  in  March  ;  the  poor  woman  was 
poisoned,  it  was  suspected,  by  her  husband.  To  fill  her  place  I  have 
had  to  take  Mrs.  Henry  (Rahil)  from  her  school  to  engage  in  Zenana 
work.  It  is  so  important  to  have  a  thoroughly  trustworthy  person 
for  a  Zenana  teacher.     I  am  thankful  to  say  that  the  two  women  I 
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ha^e,  though  not  up  to  mnch  in  the  teaching  line,  are  most  pains- 
taking and  conscientious.  Besides  teaching  they  read  every  morning 
for  an  hour  with  the  pundit,  which  is  improving  them  immensely. 
The  Bible  Class  for  native  Christian  teachers  has  been  held  by  me 
regularly  once  a  week.  A  few  other  Christian  women  seem  to  like 
coming,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  see  them.  I  wish  more  could  be 
done  for  our  native  Christian  women  ;  as  there  are  crowds  of  families 
who  never  go  to  church,  and  are  as  near  as  possible  lapsing  into 
heathenism,  it  would  be  quite  a  work  in  itself  lor  any  one  to  under- 
take. I  have  long  wished  we  could  have  a  boarding  school  for  the 
children  ;  they  will  not  send  them  to  a  day  school  on  account  of  the 
long  distances.  Since  last  writing  I  have  opened  out  Zenana  work 
at  Oonao,  the  people  seemed  so  anxious  to  have  some  one  sent  there. 
-Up  to  the  present  time  I  have  sent  in  the  two  Zenana  teachers  once 
a  week,  but  I  am  looking  out  for  a  woman  to  settle  do\%n  there  to 
carry  on  the  work  while  I  go  once  a  iponth.  I  have  several  very 
good  high  caste  Hindu  and  Mohammedan  houses  opened  out  there,  and 
numbers  more  could  be  worked.  The  Zenana  work  here  continues 
steadily,  several  new  houses  have  been  opened,  and  I  now  have  on 
my  list  forty-seven  houses,  containing  eighty  pupils.  The  numbers  of 
pupils  on  the  rolls  of  the  three  schools  is  forty-five,  though  the 
attendance,  as  is  usual  in  the  hot  weather,  has  fallen  off ;  but  it  is  not 
•to  be  wondered  at,  for  there  is  so  much  sickness  and  death  in  the 
homes  of  the  children  that  it  is  not  their  fault.  Sometimes  some  of 
them  stay  away  for  two  months  at  a  time,  and  of  course  quite  forget 
all  they  learnt  before  ;  they  always,  however,  manage  to  come  back 
a  few  months  before  the  Christmas  holidays  for  fear  of  losing  their 
presents.  I  hope  some  kind  friends  will  send  me  out  some  dolls  this 
year  ;  last  year  I  had  to  get  them  out  of  the  money  I  collect  for  the 
work.  I  think  I  mentioned  in  a  former  letter  that  I  had  an  interest- 
ing class  of  elder  girls  in  the  Christian  School,  consisting  of  a  young 
married  girl  from  the  Orphanage,  Seetakyia,  who  also  acted  as  pupil 
teacher,  the  two  daughters  of  the  late  Nawab,  and  Drusilla,  the 
late  pastor  Samuel's  daughter.  A  couple  of  months  ago  the  class 
was  broken  up,  the  elder  of  the  two  Nawab's  daughters  was  married 
by  her  mother  to  a  young  man  at  Banda.  A  second  from  the  class, 
Seetakyia,  has  taken  Mrs.  Henry's  place  in  the  Thandi  Sarah  School ; 
she  is  well  educated  for  her  post  and  only  needs  experience.  Drusilla 
has  been  a  serious  consideration  with  me  for  some  time  past,  being 
a  bright,  intelligent  girl,  with  a  mother  whose  one  aim  seems  to  be 
to  get  her  married.  To  save  the  child,  for  she  is  but  twelve  years 
Qnd  a  half  old,  from  an  unsuitable  marriage,  and  also  to  secure  her 
for  the  Mission  for  a  time  at  least,  I  have  sent  her  to  the  C.M.S. 
Training  School  at  Benares.  The  mother  was  extremely  pleased 
for  her  to  go,  and  signed  an  agreement  giving  her  daughter  to 
the  Mission  till  she  is  sixteen  ;  if  she  can  be  left  at  school  till  she  is 
fourteen  or  a  little  longer,  she  will  be  a  useful  worker  here  till  she  is 
sixteen.  Native  mothers,  whether  Christians  or  not,  have  a  perfect 
craze  about  marrying  their  daughters,  and  consider  it  a  disgrace  if 
they  are  not  married  at  fourteen  ;  the  happiness  of  the  girl  is  never 
considered.  The  cost  of  keeping  Drusilla  at  the  Normal  Training 
School  at  Benares  is  Us.  4  a  month,  or  £4  a  year  ;  it  is  a  small  sum 
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enough,  but,  in  addition  to  having  to  collect  for  all  my  other  work,  it 
is  a  burden  on  me.  I  therefore  niake  an  appeal  to  some  kind  friend  at 
home  to  send  me  the  sum  as  a  scholarship  for  two  years  or  eighteen 
months.  I  do  so  wish  something  could  be  done  about  getting  some 
young  women  trained  for  this  Mission  as  teachers.  We  cannot  really 
make  much  way  till  we  do,  and  any  one  who  has  the  interest  of  the 
Cawnpore  Mission  at  heart  could  find  no  better  way  of  benefiting  it 
than  oy  giving  a  few  scholarships  of  £4  a  year  for  three  or  four 
years  each.  The  Benares  Normal  Training  School  is  an  excellent 
one,  and  turns  out  very  good  teachers,  and  the  girls  could  be  got 
from  our  Orphanage  here.  The  Mission  would  then  in  a  few  years 
have  a  good  staff  of  teachers,  and  with  no  mothers  or  husbands  to 
interfere.  I  hope  this  plan  may  be  taken  into  consideration,  as 
something  ought  to  be  done  to  fill  this  most  crying  want.  At  present 
the  girls  in  the  Christian  School  are  being  taught  entirely  by  a 
Hindu  pundit,  as  I  cannot  get  a  native  Christian  woman  fit  to  do  it, 
and,  of  course,  as  I  am  only  able  to  give  very  small  wages,  it  would 
be  no  use  sending  elsewhere  for  a  teacher.  The  actual  teaching  of 
the  pundit  is  satisfactory,  but  the  Christian  influence  is  wanting,  and 
no  needlework  can  be  taught.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  many  of  the 
elder  girls  of  the  Thandi  Sarah  School,  who  have  been  coming  for 
years,  are  getting  married  and  leaving.  Some  of  them  really  are 
dear  girls,  and,  I  am  sure,  thorough  believers  in  Christ.  One  of  them 
had  an  attack  of  cholera  the  other  day,  from  which  she  recovered, 
but  I  did  not  think  she  would,  at  the  time,  «he  was  quite  given  up. 
She  was  very  weak,  but  just  able  to  answer  that  she  trusted  in  Jesus, 
and  that  she  was  not  afraid.  Of  course,  those  who  marry  are  visited 
in  their  new  homes,  but  one  misses  them  in  school.  I  have  had  a 
Sunday  School  every  Sunday  nearly  all  through  for  the  last  year  for 
these  girls,  and  the  attendance  has  been  pretty  good.,  I  had  a  sad 
discouragement  about  a  nice  Hindu  house  some  months  ago,  about 
which  I  must  tell  you.  It  is  a  house  where  we  had  two  bows  and  one 
girl  about  ten,  married,  of  course.  They  seemed  to  value  learning  so 
much  that  they  begged  for  the  teacher  to  go  to  them  four  times  a 
week,  and  actually  paid  one  rupee  a  month.  They  were  all  nicely 
through  the  second  Hindu  book  when  the  girl's  husband,  a  boy  of 
fourteen,  fell  ill  and  died.  Since  then  we  have  been  regarded  with 
disfavour ;  it  is  supposed  that  we  brought  the  ill-luck  to  the  house,  and 
they  have  all  stopped  learning  ;  but  the  elder  bow,  who  is  a  dear 
little  thing,  says  she  will  learn  by  and  by.  Her  husband  is  an 
educated  man,  and  I  suppose  reasons  with  her,  but  it  did  seem  dis- 
appointing, when  they  were  getting  on  so  nicely.  But  I  go  and  sing 
hymns  with  them,  though  they  will  not  learn,  in  th^  hope  that  they 
will  begin  again,  and  they  all  tell  me  they  '  love  me  very  much.' " 


LETTERS  PROM  CALCUTTA. 

Part  I. 

THE  reports  of  our  Missionaries,  whether  engaged  in  the  Zenanas 
of  India,  or  in  the  schools  and  classes  in  which  the  work  of 
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female  education  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  other  countries,  must  always 
be  deeply  interesting  to  all  who  have  the  real  progress  and  welfare 
of  Missions  at  heart.  But  it  will  be  readily  allowed  that  theprivate 
letters  of  these  ladies  to  their  friends  might  furnish  much  incidental 
information,  and  supply  interesting  detaUs  which  could  not  be  given 
in  more  formal  communications.  By  the  kind  permission  of  the 
relatives,  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  give 
from  time  to  time,  letters  of  this  kind  written  by  one  of  the  ladies 
engaged  in  the  Calcutta  Zenana  Mission,  Miss  A.  M  Hoare,  or  by  her 
sisters  when  they  were  visiting  her. 

Miss  Hoare*  s  first  letter  gives  an  account  of  a  distribution  of 
clothing  to  some  of  the  poor  Christians  in  one  of  the  rice  villages 
near  Calcutta : — 

''December,  1879. 
"We  went  down  yesterday  to  Kulerdari  and  distributed  fifty-five 
shifts  to  poor  Christians.  I  knew  the  widows  would  be  rather  dis^ 
appointed  at  getting  a  shift  instead  of  a  kapor  (native  cloth  five  yards 
long),  and  so  I  made  a  speech  to  them  at  the  banning,  telling  them 
how  shocked  my  poor  friends  (meaning  the  St.  Qeorse's  in  the  East 
mothers,  and  Sidcup  and  Foots  Cray  people,  who  had  made  many  of 
them)  were  at  the  idea  of  their  only  wearing  one  garment,  and  that 
they  had  worked  these  things  for  them.  Some  of  them  quite 
appreciated  them,  specially  the  younger  widows.  The  old  women  I 
scarcely  expected  would  value  them,  but  it  will  have  its  effect,  and 
some  that  I  gave  them  to  more  privately  quite  understood  how 
desirable  it  was  they  should  wear  more  clothing.  (The  native  kapor 
is  so  thin,  it  is  often  transparent,  and,  being  only  wound  round  them, 
is  very  apt  to  slip  down  to  their  waist)  1  foresee  improvement ;  we 
shall  teach  them  in  time^but  things  that  have  gone  on  for  centuries 
cannot  be  changed  by  one  set  of  Christmas  presents  !  We  gave  them 
sweetmeats  afterwards,  and  at  times  they  made  so  much  noise  that  I 
cheerfully  asked  them  if  they  were  lions  and  tigers.  After  that  they 
were  quieter,  and  we  wound  up  with  hymn-singing  and  prayers.  A 
great  many  said,  *  Next  year  we  shall  hope  for  a  kapor,'  but  by 
next  year  I  hope  public  opinion  will  have  set  in  in  favour  of  two 
garments.  A.  M.  H." 

"  December,  1879. 
**  Do  you  know  what  I  have  just  been  doing  ?  no  less  than  attend- 
ing a  native  wedding.  It  took  place  at  6.30  p.m.,  and  we  stayed  not 
more  than  an  hour  and  a  halt  instead  of,  as  might  have  been,  six 
hours.  It  really  felt  quite  like  a  marriage.  The  father.  Dr.  Mullick, 
is  a  man  of  intelligence,  and,  though  not  a  Christian,  he  does  not 
believe  in  the  priests'  incantations.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  have 
each  two  priests  ;  a  dish  of  rice  stood  on  the  floor  between  them,  in 
the  centre  of  the  apartment,  which  really  would  in  everyday  life 
have  been  the  ordinary  open-air  compoimd,  but  which  was  now 
roofed  in  with  flags.  I  recognised  the  bride,  and  smiled  to  her  ;  she 
was  a  pupil  in  the  Mil  man  Memorial  School.  The  whole  assembly, 
some  200  people,  stood  or  squatted  round  till  the  priest  had  married 
them.    Towards  the  end  of  their  mutterings  they  tied  the  clothes  of 
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each  to  each  other,  and  then  they  set  the  little  resplendent  bride 
(about  eleven  years  old  she  looked)  upon  a  board,  and  carried  her  up 
stairs,  the  bridegroom,  tied  to  her  cloth,  walking  after  her.  Neither 
spoke  a  word  to  the  priests.  Arrived  up  stairs,  they  were  seated  on  a 
mattrass  in  a  Zenana  with  all  the  other  women.  The  bridegroom 
had  never  seen  his  little  bhde  before.  He  then  had  food  put  in  his 
month  by  the  women,  and  the  bride  next.  He  looked  botoed  toith 
grief  and  woe,  and  looked  at  his  knees  all  the  time  as  he  squatted  on 
.the  ground,  but  she  had  her  little  playmates  round  her,  and  smiled 
and  talked  to  them  as  well  as  to  Miss  Gray  and  my  sister.  The 
company  was  then  offered  saucers  of  sweetmeat  and  muffin-like  cakes 
and  betel-nut,  after  which  we  came  away.  It  was  a  very  pretty 
sight.  A.  M.  H.'^ 

"  December^  1879. 
"  Yesterday  we  had  a  Christmas  tree  in  the  house  for  the  two  little 
schools.  There  had  been  much  talk  and  doubt  as  to  where  we  could 
get  a  tree.  This  time  we  went  one  and  a  half  hour's  distance  to  buy 
one  of  the  authorities  of  Bishop's  Collie,  and  they  gave  us  a  mighty 
one.  We  decked  it  out  with  all  the  little  garments  we  had  brought 
out  with  us,  and  added  a  few  toys  and 'sweetmeats.     The  tree  com- 

Sletely  filled  the  hall  dining-room  and  looked  extremely  pretty, 
[iss  Johnson,  the  Bishop's  sister,  and  her  niece,  and  her  friend  Mrs. 
Collins,  daughter  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Guildford,  came  to  look  on, 
and  the  whole  entertainment  was  most  successful.  I  have  at  last 
seen  a  pretty  garden  out  here  ;  they  are  generally  burnt  up.  It  was 
where  this  tree  came  from,  the  Botanical  Gardens,  250  acres  all  laid 
out  in  grass,  such  as  it  is  (yes,  I  am  rather  contemptuous),  and 
beautiful  foliage,  trees  such  as  are  attempted  in  London  parks  and 
which  here  thrive  amazingly.  It  takes  some  time  to  get  used  to  the 
odd  things  that  happen  in  this  house,  with  its  open  doors.  Just  now, 
as  I  write,  a  Bengali  woman  (low  caste)  has  crept  up  the  stairs 
which  form  one  side  of  the  sitting-room,  and  stands  waiting  for  us  to 
salaam  her.  My  sister  asks  Miss  Gray  in  English,  *  Who  is  it  ? ' 
after  salaaming  her,  and  now  the  work  of  finding  out  what  she 
wants  is  going  on.  Women  often  creep  up  in  this  silent  way,  and 
while  I  listen  to  their  talk  I  get  a  lesson  in  Bengali.  K.  H." 

^'December,  1879. 
"  To-morrow  we  spend  the  day  in  the  rice  country  again  ;  we  must 
of  necessity  go  by  boat.  Our  object  this  time  is  to  show  a  magic 
lantern,  which  belongs,  I  believe,  to  the  Bishop.  We  shall  start  at 
7.30,  and  not  get  back  till  9  p.m.  I  am  beginning  to  know  the  '  road ' 
(water)  quite  well ;  they  always  use  the  Bengali  equivalent  for  a 
road,  meaning  a  ditch,  and  to  make  a  distinction  at  all  they  say  *  a  dry 
road,'  or  *  a  water  road.'  I  am  afraid  the  road  will  have  become  very 
shallow,  as  it  does  this  time  of  year,  and  we  shall  stick  in  the  mud 
very  often ;  then  we  are  obliged  to  emerge  from  under  the  awning 
and  walk  about  in  all  the  blazing  sun,  imtil  the  four  boatmen  have 
lugged  and  tugged  the  fiat-bottomed  boat  through  the  bad  spot.  ... 
We  have  been  down  now  and  have  exhibited  the  magic  lantern  ;  we 
had  a  most  successful  day.  Miss  Harte  and  I,  as  new-comers,  are  not 
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yet  accustomed  to  the  extreme  simplicity  of  household  life  in  [these 
parts,  one  garment,  one  pot,  one  room,  one  tiny  hole  as  a  fireplace, 
sticks  and  earth  to  clean  their  teeth  with,  &c.  It  strikes  me  these 
poor  people  are  fully  as  clean  as  ours  are,  they  are  always  sweeping 
and  splashing  v^ater  about.  . .  .  The  next  time  we  go  into  the  watery 
country  for  a  week  or  so,  which  we  have  to  do  eveiy  month,  we  shall 
extend  our  journeys  further  than  the  ten  miles  we  went  from  Calcutta 
on  our  first  expedition,  three  weeks  ago.  It  will  be  the  same  *  Sankey 
and  Moody  plan '  together  with  founding  minute  *  National '  Girls* 
Schools,  or  at  all  events  as  soon  as  they  succeed  and  flourish  they 
aspire  to  become  that  and  earn  a  Government  Grant.  The  Govern- 
ment have  promised  very  liberal  help,  my  sister  says.  Can'tyou  well 
believe  how  I  chatter  on  as  best  I  can  when  down  in  these  parts  ? 
People  are  only  too  glad  to  talk,  and  in  that  way  they  are  my  razor- 
strop  to  sharpen  my  wits  upon.  K,  H." 

"  March,  1880. 
"  Entertaining  natives  is  a  very  simple  aflfair.  The  other  day  a 
Bengali  Confirmation  was  held  in  the  Cathedral,  to  which  various 
Reaaers  and  Deacons  came.  After  service  we  hurried  down  the 
Cathedral  to  catch  Mr.  Harrison,  who  had  come  with  his  flock  from 
Tallygunge  district,  to  invite  him  here  a  while  to  rest  himself  and  his 
people.  As  he  was  elsewhere  engaged  he  declined,  but  accepted  for 
his  flock.  We  asked  what  they  would  like  best  to  eat,  and  with  one 
accord  sweetmeats  were  pronounced  to  be  unfailingly  acceptable  ;  so 
we  jumped  into  a  gharry  to  drive  home,  and  told  some  twenty  or 
thirty  candidates  to  follow,  as  we  would  go  slowly  and  it  was  only  a 
little  distance.  It  all  fell  out  as  we  wished.  Ramkumah  (the  butler, 
or  confidential  head-servant)  sent  for  a  lot  of  barley-sugar  and  suety 
dough  sugar-cakes,  while  we  marched  the  folk,  men  and  women, 
up  stairs  in  batches  to  see  an  English  lady's  house.  They  looked  it 
well  over,  just  as  we  should  have  done  theirs,  had  the  cases  been 
reversed.  Then  they  squatted  all  round  the  hall  or  dining-room. 
We  distributed  to  each  a  plateful,  which  they  ate  in  their  fingers, 
and  tumblersful  of  water — oceans,  seas,  and  floods  !  No  chairs,  no 
cloth,  no  knives  necessary.  We  gave  them  a  basin  of  water  to  rinse 
their  fingers  and  their  mouths  too.  I  wish  in  England  we  had  half 
the  amount  of  bathing  among  the  lower  classes  which  there  is  here 
daily.  They  are  essentially  a  clean  people,  it  seems  to  me.  Most  of 
our  guests  had  heard  of  us  from  our  expeditions  into  the  rice-fields, 
but  we  knew  none  of  them,  though  we  knew  by  name  one  or  two  of 
their,  villages.  Silence  reigned  while  they  ate.  It  was  a  serious 
business.  They  all  praised  what  one  would  not  naturally  think  about 
at  an— the  water.  K.  H." 

"^^/,  1880. 
"  Yesterday  I  had  the  new  monthly  meeting  of  women  teachers 
or  their  representatives,  viz.,  two  women  and  seven  men  from  the 
rice-fields.  They  are  to  come  once  a  month  to  receive  their  pay  and 
to  give  in  their  registers.  They  had  curry  and  rice,  but  previously 
we  had  had  service  in  the  drawing-room,  conducted  by  me,  except 
one  Bengali  hymn.  Fancy  me  at  the  piano  !  Miss  Harte  was  having 
an  organ  lesson,  with  a  view  of  playing  the  organ  at  the  Bengali 
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Cathedral  Services.  Church,  as  the  natives  call  it,  began  at 
11  o'clock,  and  I  had  just  finished  seeing  and  paying  them  all  at  4.30. 
I  was  rather  exhausted  at  the  end,  but  I  hope  it  does  them  good. 
Kamkumah  acts  chaplain  on  these  occasions  beautifully,  and  K.  says 
while  squatting  in  the  hall,  before  each  man  has  his  audience,  he 
exhorts  them.  He  impressed  one  woman  for-  me  beautifully,  and 
certainly  I  hope  good  is  done.  You  only  remember  Ramkumar  as 
our  head-servant,  but  since  I  have  opened  these  schools  I  have 
engaged  him  as  a  kind  of  private  secretary  to  myself,  at  my  own 
expense ;  he  is  quite  invaluable  in  helping  to  keep  the  school 
registers  and  accounts,  and  all  the  necessary  'supplies.  He  is  so 
thoroughly  good  and  reliable,  and  a  keen  missionary.  We  have  now 
got  into  our  regular  summer  ways,  starting  about  6  A.M.,  and  I  have 
been  behaving  better  about  coming  home,  never  later  than  10.40  for 
10  o'clock. 

"  For  the  last  two  days  I  have  been  hunting  up  Dissenting,  and 
formerly  Churchpeople,  with  the  Cathedral  Catechist  to  help  me  and 
introduce  me.  It  is  very  different  work  to  Zenana  teaching  or  schools, 
being  really  more  like  parochial  visiting  at  home.  A.  M.  H.'* 

Mayy  1880. 
"  Your  idea  of  our  all  giving  A.  M.  a  boat  is  first-rate  ;  she  is  very 

E leased,  and  it  will  be  the  greatest  comfort  and  saving  of  expense  to 
er.  In  six  weeks'  time,  when  sufficient  rain  will  have  fallen  to  make 
boating  journeys  again  possible,  then  you  will  hear  of  her  making 
the  necessary  inquiries.  One  question  must  be,  where  the  boat  shall 
stand,  for  on  the  canal  there  are  no  boat-houses,  or  bays  where  there 
would  be  space  for  a  boat,  but  one  has  to  pay  Government  a  toll  for 
permission  to  stand  a  boat,  and  the  place  is  two  or  three  mQes  off. 
The  canal  is  quite  narrow,  and  the  boats  being  long  can  scarcely 
turn.  The  narrowness  of  the  canals  also  makes  it  impossible  to  row, 
and  the  usual  mode  of  progress  is  by  punting :  this  is  slow  work, 
the  usual  rate  (except  when  the  tide  is  made  to  serve,  which  is  often 

Sracticable  after  the  rains)  being  about  two  miles  an  hour,  which  is 
readfully  tedious,  and  were  it  not  for  the  burning  sun  it  would  be 
far  preferable  to  walk. 

"Last  night  we  underwent  a  severe  ordeal  in  a  small  way  I  We 
were  by  way  of  being  entertained  by  the  natives  I  There  is  a  new 
native  oratorio — ^to  give  it  a  good  name— the  History  of  Joseph.  It 
was  arranged  that  the  singing  men  and  boys  should  come  and  per- 
form for  our  edification.  Some  thirty  men  came  with  little  drums 
and  a  kind  of  banjo,  and  rattling  silver  saucers,  like  cymbals.  We 
were  all  seated  in  the  hall  dining-room.  The  acting  was  very  mild, 
but  they  sang  like  lions  I  Just  now  and  then  they  were  softer,  and 
then  it  was  rather  weird  and  mournfully  pretty,  but  as  a  rule  one's 
ears  were  treated  much  as  they  are  at  Cannon  street  Station.  And 
there  we  sat,  we  four  and  a  bevy  of  huddled-up  native  women, 
Christian  (poor  people)  and  Ayahs,  from  8.30  till  1.90  in  the  night. 
The  men  were  debghted  with  themselves,  proud  beyond  measure  ; 
they  ate  betel  nuts  at  intervals,  and  at  the  end  all  had  ooffee  and 
biscuits.   .  K.H." 

{To  be  continued.) 
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LETTERS  FOR  OUR  WORKING  PARTIES. 
GHRISTIANAGRAM. 

LAST  year  a  letter  was  inserted  in  this  magazine  from  th«  Rev.  H. 
B.  Norman  asking  for  clothing  and  subscriptions  for  scholars 
for  the  schools  at  Christianagram,  in  Tinnevelly,  of  which  he  had 
just  taken  charge.  The  following  letters,  dated  February  10th, 
express  his  pleasure  -and  thankfulness  for  the  ready  response  which 
has  been  made  to  his  appeal : — 

"  The  box  of  clothes  from  the  Ladies*  Association  for  the  Christi- 
anagram schools  has  arrived.  I  need  scarcely  say  we  are  delighted, 
and  thank  all  our  kind  friends  very  much.  The  things  sent  were 
admirably  selected,  and  we  shall  find  them  all  most  useful.  The 
children  are  highly  pleased.  I  trust  the  kind  donors  have  all 
experienced  as  much  pleasure  in  making  and  giving  these  useful 
presents,  as  we  are  now  enjoying  at  the  receipt  of  them.  Accept  my 
very  best  thanks.  I  am  writing  to  some  of  the  children's  supporters 
to-day,  and  should  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  would  send  on  the' 
inclosed  letters  to  their  respective  destinations.  In  the  Ladies' 
Association  Report  I  find  that  none  of  the  children  mentioned  as 
being  at  Christianagram  are  now  in  the  school,  so  I  should  be  glad 
if,  when  you  print  your  new  Report,  the  lists  could  be  revised.*' 

And  to  two  of  the  ladies  who  have  undertaken  to  support  fresh 
scholars  Mr.  Norman  writes  as  follows  : — 

"  I  send  you  my  grateful  thanks  for  so  kindly  offering  to  support 
two  girls  in  the  Christianagram  Boarding  School.  The  two  children 
I  have  selected  for  you  are  named  Mary  and  Selvam.  Mary  is  a  girl 
about  twelve  years  of  age,  and  is  an  orphan.  Her  father  for  years 
was  a  Catechist  in  Christianagram.  His  death,  which  occurred  about 
two  years  ago,  was  a  great  loss  to  the  district ;  as  he  was  really  a 
good  man,  and  very  energetic  in  attempting  to  bring  the  heathen  to 
Christ  Mary's  father's  name  was  John,  and  he  lost  his  wife  about 
two  years  before  he  died.  Last  year  poor  Mary  was  in  a  sad  state  of 
destitution,  but  your  kindness  has  enabled  me  to  take  her  into  my 
boarding  school,  where  she  is  well  fed  and  nicely  clothed,  and  those 
who  knew  her  then  would  scarcely  recognise  her  as  the  same  chUd 
now.  She  is  in  the  second  standard,  and  so  can  read  and  write  Tamil, 
but  has  not  commenced  English  yet.  She  is  a  nice  bright  child,  and 
I  am  sure  will  do  well.  The  other  child,  Gnana  Selvam,  is  about 
eleven  years  old,  and  is  also  in  the  second  standard,  the  same  class  as 
Mary.  She  also  is  fatherless,  and  her  mother  is  in  poor  circum- 
stances. There  is  one  older  sister  who  is  also  in  the  school,  but 
unsupported  ;  so  I  am  very  glad  to  have  found  a  kind  friend  to  help 
this  little  one.  The  children  will  often  write  to  you,  but  how  ought 
we  to  address  the  letters  ?  This  time  I  am  sending  them  through 
Miss  Bullock.  We  were  delighted  with  the  longcloth,  prints, 
needles,  thimbles,  and. thread,  which  came  from  you,  in  the  Ladies'. 
Association  Box  which  has  just  arrived.  Amongst  other  things  we 
have  long  wanted  surplice^  and  cassocks  for  the  choir.    These  splendid 
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pieces  of  longcloth  will  admirably  supply  this  want.  The  quality 
is  really  too  good  for  ordinary  use,  in  a  country  where  all  clothes 
are  washed  not  by  hand,  as  in  England,  but  by  being  beaten  on 
stones,  and  afterwards  hung  on  thorn  bushes  to  dry.  The  consequence 
is  that  fine  things  are  soon  torn  to  shreds.  In  this  way  the  clotn  will 
still  be  given  to  the  school,  as  the  choir  consists  of  boys  and  teachers 
belonging  to  the  school."  .... 

"  I  was  very  glad  to  see  a  new  name  on  Miss  BuUock^s  remittance 
«heet,  which  lately  arrived,  for  the  Christianagram  Schools.     I  have 

fiven  you  a  little  girl  named  Magdalene.  She  is  now  writing  you 
er  first  letter.  I  will  see  that  she  writes  to  you  regularly,  and  I 
should  be  glad  if  sometimes  you  could  send  her  a  few  lines.  She  is 
in  the  third  standuxl  and  so  can  write  and  read  Tamil,  and  has  just 
finished  the  first  English  reading  book.  She  is  about  eleven  years 
old  and  belongs  to<a  place  called  MudaWr,  which  means  *  first  village,' 
and  is  so  called  because  it  was  the  first  Christian  village  in  Tinnevelly. 
Magdalene  is  the  daughter  of  a  respectable  and  well  conducted 
member  of  the  Mudaldr  congregation,  her  father  being  an  agricul- 
turist, or  I  might  say  a  small  farmer  on  his  own  account.  He  has 
no  sons,  but  two  other  daughters  besides  Magdalene.  She  is  stand- 
ing bv  me  while  I  write  and  asks  me  to  send  you  her  salaams,  and 
grateful  thanks  for  supporting  her." 


DEPARTURE  OF  MISSIONARIES. 

TWO  fresh  workere  in  the  Mission  field  are  on  the  point  of  departure 
to  reinforce  the  Missions  of  our  Church  in  Madagascar.  Mi^s 
Margaret  Haviland,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  J.  Haviland  of  Bounie- 
mouth,  is  going  out  to  assist  Miss  Lawrence  in  her  arduous  work  at 
Tamatave,  and  Miss  Agnes  Buckle,  of  Derby,  goes  out  to  take  charge 
of  tbe  Girls*  School  at  Antananarivo.  We  ask  all  who  read  these 
lines  to  join  in  prayer  for  their  safety  and  for  a  blessing  on  their 
work. 


Miss  F.  Patteson,  Organizing  Correspondent  of  the  Ladies' 
Association,  will,  it  is  expected,  address  meetings  at  Shifnal  on  May 
*th,  at  Huddersfield  on  May  9th,  probably  at  Bradford  on  May  lOtid 
•or  11th,  and  afterwards  on  days  not  yet  fixed  in  the  dioceses  of 
Durham  and  Newcastle. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
•Gospel  will  be  held  in  Si  James'  Hall,  on  Friday,  April  27th,  at 
3  p.m.,  the  Archbishop  of  Ganterburv  in  the  Chair.  No  Tickets 
Tequired. 
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SUBSCRIPTIOHS  AND  DONATIONS. 


Febbuart,  1883. 

Miss  C.Ward      

LudgershiU,  by  Miss  Self 

Mrs.  Towgood 

Hon.  Francis  Butler 

Mrs.  Russell 

By  Mrs.  Lee  Steere 

Kettering,  by  Miss  Garrett    .. 

By  Mrs.  Austen 

St.  Mary  Abbots,  Kensington.. 
Loughborough,  Emmanuel  .. 
Newport,  by  Miss  Burgess 

By  Miss  Drary    

By  Mrs.  Rawson 

Putney,  by  Miss  Hughes 

Lady  Frances  Bushby      

Rev.  Canon  and  Mrs.  Barker  .. 
Ottery  St.  Mary 
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Upper  Tooting,  by  Miss  Harper 

Miss  Cooke 

Torquay,  by  Miss  Martyn. 
Swaffham,  by  Mrs.  Plowright.. 
By  Mrs.  Cree       ...    ...    . 

Wath,  by  Miss  Ward...    ., 

St.  Peter's.  Pimlico  ...    .. 

South  Clevedon 

Liverpool,  by  Miss  Jones., 

Mrs.  James  Findlay 

Rev.  J.  Deane    » 

Miss  M.  Moore    

St.  Mark's,  Surbiton 

By  Miss  Cooke    

Alvechurclv  by  Rev.  J.  Eaton. 
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PARCELS  OF  WORE  AND  CLOTHING 

Received  up  to  March  8th j  1883. 

Miss  Havlland,  Bournemouth.  St.  Nicholas,  Cork,  Association,  by  Mrs.  Oordon 
Miss  Bryan,  Grantham.  South  Clevedon  Association,  by  Mrs.  Considine.  St. 
Andrew's,  Wells  Street,  Association,  by  Mrs.  Webb.  Miss  Staunton,  London.  Saris - 
bury  Working  Party,  by  Mrs.  Harvey.  Thurlton  Association,  by  Mrs.  Goodwin. 
Edgmond  Association,  by  Miss  Palmer:    Wool  Working  Party,  by  Mrs.  Hartley. 


Boxes  will  be  sent  in  April  to  Roorkee,  to  St.  Mark's,  St.  Augustine's,  and  St. 
Alban's,  Kaflfraria,  and  to  Springvale.  Parcels  to  be  sent  up  before  the  16th  of 
the  month  to  19,  Delahay  Street,  Westminster,  carriage  paid,  with  the  name  of  the 
sender  written  outside. 


All  Letters  on  the  business  of  the  Ladies'  Association  (whether  containing  re- 
mittances or  not)  should  be  addressed  to  the  **  Honorary  Secretary,  Ladies'  Associa- 
tion, S.P.G.,  19,  Delahay  Street,  Westminster,  London,  S.W."- 


All  communications  intended  for  insertion   in  the  Magazine  should  be  sent  to 
Miss  L.  Bullock,  20,  Blandford  Square,  London,  N.W.,  by  the  10th  of  the  month. 


TAtf  PublisTiers  toill  supply  ime  copy  monthly  post  free  for  Is.  64.  a  year, 

two  for  28,  6d,  a  year.     Twelve  copies  of  any  single  number  wUl  he  sent 

post  free  for  Is. 

The  First  Two  Volumes  may  nox  he  Jiad^  houni  in  eloih,  for  Is.  6d,  each. 
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*tpe  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  to  a  grain  of  mustard  seed, 
which  a  man  took,  and  sowed  in  his  field  :  which  indeed  is 
the  least  of  all  seeds  :  but  when  it  is  grown,  it  is  the 
greatest  among  herbs,  and  becometh  a  tree,  so  that  the 
birds  of  the  air  oome  and  lodge  in  the  branches  thereof." 

—St.  Matthew  xiii.  31,  32. 


THOUGHTS  FOR  THE  DAT  OF  INTERCESSION. 

By  the  Bishop  op  Truro. 

{Reprinted  by  permission.) 

'  When  He  saw  the  mnltittides.  He  was  moved  with  compassion  on  them,  because  they 
fainted,  and  were  scattered  abroad,  as  sheep  having  no  shepherd.  Then  saith  He 
unto  His  disciples,  The  harvest  truly  is  plenteous,  but  the  labourers  are  few  ;  pray 
ye  therefore  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  He  will  send  forth  labourers  into  His 
harvest  "—St.  Matt-,  ix.  36—38. 

JNE  of  the  Laws  of  the  Spiritual  Kingdom  is  here  enun- 
ciated— the  necessity  of  prayer  as  the  condition  on  which 
the  Divine  Blessing  is  covenanted.  God  will  have  all 
men  to  be  saved.  He  is  able,  by  a  word,  to  send  forth 
bands  of  devoted  workers  into  every  corner  of  the  world.  The 
power  is  there  ;  the  love  is  there  ;  yet  we  are  told  by  our  Lord  that 
before  that  abounding  love  and  infinite  power  can  be  manifested,  one 
condition  must  be  fulfilled  :  His  people  must  pray.  *'  He  will  be 
•  very  gracious  unto  thee  at  the  voice  of  thy  cry  :  when  He  shall  hear 
it,  He  will  answer  thee."  (Isa.  xxx.  19.)  He  waits  to  be  gracious, 
till  those  petitions  have  been  offered.  "  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given 
you  ;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find."    (St.  Matt.  vii.  7.) 

The  setting  apart  of  Kogation  Tuesday  as  a  day  of  united  inter- 
cession is  the  practical  application  of  this  principle  to  the  missionary 
needs  of  the  Anglican  communion. 

The  great  call  of  the  Church  in  the  present  day  is  for  men.  From 
bolh  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  from  India  and  from  Africa,  the  appeal 
for  more  Missionaries  is  wafted  to  our  shores. 

Our  answer  is  the  summons  to  a  solemn  act  of  united  intercession. 
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We  pray  the  Lord  that  He  will  send  forth  labourers  into  His 
harvest. 

It  is  not  otir  intention  to  oflfer  any  detailed  suggestions  as  to  the 
forms  of  service  which  are  suitable  for  such  an  occasion.  All  that  is 
needed  on  this  head  can  be  found  in  the  papers  which  have  been 
issued  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and  by 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 

Our  part  is  rather  to  point  out  the  spirit  in  which  the  day  should 
be  observed. 

I.  We  must  be  earnest.  We  must  beware  of  a  careless,  half- 
hearted spirit.  "  Cursed  be  he  that  doeth  the  work  of  the  Lord 
deceitfully  ; "  (marginal  reading,  "  negligently.''  Jer.  xlViii.  10  ;) 
and  this  is  in  an  especial  sense,  "  the  work  of  the  Lord." 

Wherever  prayer  is  offered,  Satan,  we  may  rest  assured,  will  not 
be  far  distant.  We  need  not,  therefore,  be  disheartened  because  of 
the  wandering  thoughts,  or  the  dark  suggestions  of  unbelief,  with 
which  even  the  most  saintly  may  be  harassed  ;  but  it  will  be  evil  for 
our  own  souls,  and  evil  for  the  Church  at  large,  if  we  are  satisfied  on 
this  day  with  a  formal,  half-hearted  service.  "  Who  hath  required 
this  at  your  hands,"  saith  God,  "  that  ye  should  tread  my  courts  ? 
Bring  no  more  vain  oblations."  (Isa.  i.  12,  13.)  Let  us  make  up  our 
minds.  Let  us  altogether  decline  the  invitation  which  we  have 
received,  or  else  let  us  respond  to  it  truly  and  heartily.  "I  would 
thou  wert  cold  or  hot !  "     (Kev.  iii.  15.) 

Let  us  carry  out  the  thought  of  Heb.  xi.,  and  meditate  on  the 
influence  of  a  single  God-sent  hero — of  even  one  man  full  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  thoroughly  surrendered  to  the  Lord  Jesus.  Shall  we, 
by  our  negligence  and  lukewarmness  in  prayer,  hold  back  this  bless- 
ing from  tne  Church  and  the  world  ?  "  Y  our  iniquities  have  turned 
away  these  things,  and  your  sins  have  withholden  good  things  from 
you."  (Jer.  v.  25.)  "  Ye  have  not,  because  ye  ask  not."  (St.  James 
iv.  2.) 

II.  We  must  be  thankful.  Let  us  thank  God  for  this  evidence  of 
the  deepening  of  spiritual  life  in  His  Church. 

Just  as  the  individual  Christian,  in  proportion  to  his  growth  in 
grace,  enters  more  fully  into  the  mind  of  Christ,  so  it  i»  with  the 
Church  at  large.  The  more  closely  she  is  united  with  the  heavenly 
Bridegroom,  the  more  surely,  by  -a  spiritual  instinct,  she  will  think 
as  her  Lord  thinks,  speak  as  He  speaKS,  will  as  He  wills. 

Is  it  not,  then,  intensely  cheering  to  find  our  dear  old  Church  thus  . 
responding  to  the  mind  of  Christ  ?  While  she  is  thankful  for  every 
opening  which  may  be  afforded  by  an  advancing  civilisation,  while 
she  spares  no  effort  to  remove  any  defects  in  her  organisation,  she 
refuses  to  depend  upon  these  secondary  means.  "  I  will  not  trust  in 
my  bow  ;  it  is  not  my  sword  that  shall  help  me."    (Ps.  xliv.  6.) 

In  sympathy  with  her  Divine  Head,  she  stays  herself  upon  the 
Word  of  the  living  God  ;  she  obeys  the  laws  of  His  Kingdom, 
assured  that  He,  on  His  part,  will  not  be  unmindful  of  His  Covenant. 
While  the  world  is  considering  whether  prayer  is  really  of  any  avail, 
she  chants  her  time-honoured  Creed,  and  bids  her  children  come  and 
worship,  and  fall  down  and  kneel  before  the  Lord  their  Maker. 
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As  we  kneel,  then,  before  the  Holy  Tabfe  in  the  early  morning, 
let  us  begin  our  day  in  a  Eucharistic  spirit.  Let  us  thank  our  God 
that,  amid  all  her  negligences  and  ignorances,  our  Church  is  still 
true  to  our  ascended  Lord  ;  that  in  an  age  of  God-dishonouring  un- 
belief and  degrading  materialism,  she  has  still  the  courage  to  avow 
her  dependence  upon  the  unseen  forces  of  the  spiritual  kingdom, 
and  to  profess  her  unwavering  trust  in  the  word  of  her  King. 

"  Therefore,  with  angels  and  archangels,  and  with  all  the  company 
of  heaven,  we  laud  and  magnify  Thy  glorious  Name,  evermore 
praising  Thee,  and  saying.  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  of  hosts, 
heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  Thy  glory  ;  glory  be  to  Thee,  O  Lord 
most  High ! " 

III.  There  must  be  Confofsion  of  sin.  We  cannot  lone  remain  on 
the  mountain  heights.  Soon  are  we  bidden  to  humbfe  ourselves 
before  the  Holy  God,  and  to  acknowledge  how  unworthy  we  are  so 
much  as  to  gather  up  the  crumbs  under  His  table.  If  there  is  to  be 
any  reality  m  the  observance  of  the  day,  there  must  be  a  thorough 
Self-Examination  and  Confession  of  sin. 

As  it  was  in  the  days  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  so  must  it  be  with 
the  Church,  in  this  her  time  of  need.  "  Turn  ye  even  to  Me,  saith 
the  Lord,  with  all  your  heart,  and  with  fasting,  and  with  weeping, 
and  with  mourning.  Let  the  priests,  the  ministers  of  the  Lord,  weep 
between  the  porch  and  the  altar."     (Joel  ii  12,  17.) 

We  think  of  the  little  band  of  disciples  gathered  round  their 
Divine  Master  on  that  Galilean  mount  We  watch  His  face  of  love  ; 
we  mark  His  pierced  hands  ;  we  hear  His  last  words.  What  is  His 
parting  commission  1  What  is  the  object  for  which  His  Church  has 
been  founded — its  charter  sealed  in  His  own  most  precious  Blood  ? 
**  Ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto  Me."  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature."    (Acts  i.  8  ;  St.  Mark  xvi.  15.) 

The  Great  Head  of  the  Church  has  oeen  looking,  year  after  year, 
to  see  in  us  of  the  travail  of  His  soul — waiting  to  gather  some  fruit 
from  His  vineyard.  What  has  He  seen  1  What  sign  of  our  love  ? 
What  has  England  done  ?  What  have  we  ourselves  done,  to  discharge 
that  parting  commission  ? 

Have  we  not  grudged  the  first-fruits  of  our  wealth — the  best  of 
our  sons  and  of  our  daughters  1  Have  we  not  too  often  swelled  the 
silly  cry  of  a  thoughtless  crowd  when  they  asked,  "  To  what  purpose 
is  this  waste  ?  Why  have  men  like  Mackenzie  and  Patteson  gone  out 
to  those  poor  savages,  when  there  was  so  much  to  be  done  at 
home]" 

How  many  real  sacrifices  have  we  made,  in  all  our  life,  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  Him  Who  came  from  heaven  to  seek  and  to  save 
that  which  was  lost  ? 

Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father  !  we  have  erred,  and  strayed 
from  Thy  ways  like  lost  sheep.  We  have  followed  too  much  the 
devices  and  desires  of  our  own  selfish  hearts.  We  have  left  undone 
that  which  it  was  our  duty  to  do.    God  be  merciful  to  us  sinners  ! 

IV.  All  true  confession  of  sin  is  followed  by  A  mendment  of  life. 
Let  old  things  pass  away,  as,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  are  this  day 

renewed  in  the  spirit  of  our  mind.    With  the  true  circumcision  of 
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the  Spirit,  let  us  roll  away  the  reproach  of  Egypt.  (Josh.  v.  9.) 
Let  us  re-arrange  our  expenditure,  so  that  a  proper  portion  may  be 
given  to  Foreign  Missions.  Let  us  offer  to  God,  in  an  act  of  solemn 
surrender,  the  children  whom  He  has  given  us,  praying  Him  to 
choose  which  He  will  to  be  hereafter  sent  out  as  His  Missionary. 
Let  the  work  which  lies  so  near  to  the  heart  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  occupy  henceforth  a  foremost  place  in  our  affections  and  our 
thoughts. 

So,  thanking  God  for  His  mercy,  confessing  our  sins,  and  honestly 
purposing  to  lead  a  new  life,  we  can  draw  near  with  a  true  heart  in 
full  assurance  of  faith,  to  seek  the  special  blessing  for  which  this  Day 
of  Intercession  has  been  appointed. 

.Two  suggestions  may  here  be  offered. 

(1.)  Let  us  be  definite. 

Let  us  realise  clearly  what  it  is  that,  on  this  day,  we  ask  our  God 
to  give  to  His  Church.  We  are  not  asking  for  a  blessing  on  home 
work — for  money — for  new  fields  for  Missions — for  a  blessing  on 
those  who  throughout  the  world  are  sowing  the  gospel  seed.  All 
these  things  are  needed.  All  these  will  doubtless  be  granted  by  the 
All-loving  Father.  They  are  not,  however,  the  special  mercy  for 
which  we  crave  this  day.  We  pray  for  men  ! — for  men  of  apostolic 
spirit — men  filled  with  the  old  apostolic  fire — men  who  shdl  go 
forth,  with  their  lives  in  their  hands,  to  witness  for  Christ  to  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 

0  God,  give  us  missionaries  I  Send  out  labourers  into  Thy 
harvest-field !  All  hearts  are  Thine.  Thou  canst  turn  them 
whithersoever  it  seemeth  good  to  Thee.     0  Gk)d,  we  pray  for  men  ! 

(2.)  Let  us  "ask  in  faith,  nothing  wavering." 

It  is  true  that  we  are  sinners;  but  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
cleanseth  us  from  all  sin.  It  is  true  that  we  are  not  fit  to  come  into 
God's  holy  presence — that  we  are  im worthy  even  to  gather  up  the 
crumbs  under  His  table ;  but  "  we  have  an  Advocate  with  the 
Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous."  In  His  name  we  present  our- 
selves before  our  God  ;  as  members  of  His  Body,  approaching  in 
union  with  our  crucified  and  risen  Head,  we  have  the  distinct 
assurance  that  our  prayers  shall  not  be  in  vain  in  the  Lord. 

All  power  belongs  to  God.  The  petition  which  we  present  is,  we 
know,  in  accordance  with  His  holy  will.  However  tne  world  may 
scoff  at  our  so-called  credulity— however  in  our  lonely  hours  we 
may  have  been  tempted  to  lose  heart,  and  to  sink  down  appalled  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  enterprise  and  tbe  comparative  failure  of  our 
Missionary  efforts,  to-day  we  will  arise  to  higher  and  nobler 
thoughts. 

To-day,  we  will  bethink  ourselves  of  the  thousands  of  believers 
who  are  linked  with  us  in  this  our  solemn  intercession.  - 

To-day,  we  will  listen  in  spirit  to  the  great  cry  which  is  arising 
from  our  brethren  in  well-nigh  every  part  of  the  world,  to  the  God 
and  Father  of  all.  To-day,  we  will  stay  ourselves  upon  His 
unfailing  promise  :  "  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you.*'  (St.  Matt 
vii.  7 — 11.) 

The  answer  is  certain  ;  in  God's  own  way — in  God's  own  time. 
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It  may  be  vouchsafed  in  so  visible  a  manner,  that  all  who  see  it 
shall  say,  "  This  is  the  Lord's  doing,"  ("  This  is  from  the  Lord  " — 
marginal  reading,)  "  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes."  (Ps.  cxviii. 
23.)  Or  His  power  may  be  exerted  so  silently,  that  only  those  who 
are  standing  on  the  watch-tower  shall  recognise  the  hand  of  their 
Lord. 

It  may  come  at  once.  This,  very  day,  the  clerk  in  his  counting- 
house,  the  student  in  our  universities,  the  parish  priest  as  he 
ministers  in  the  congregation,  may  hear  the  voice  of  the  Lord  God, 
saying  :  "  Whom  shall  I  send,  and  who  will  go  for  us  ? "  This  day, 
the  response  may  be  given  from  many  a  true  heart ;  "  Here  am  I ; 
send  me."  (Isa.  vi.  8.)  Many  a  Nathaniel,  we  doubt  not,  has 
already  been  noted  by  the  All-seeing  God.  From  many  a  Paul  and 
Barnabas  the  prayer  has  ascended  :  "  Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  have  ine 
to  do  ?  Show  me  Thy  way,  O  Lord,  and  I  will  not  be  disobedient 
to  the  heavenly  vision."  The  Almighty  has  waited  for  the  prayers 
of  His  Church.  To-day  the  hindrance  is  removed.  To-day,  the 
command  may  be  issued  :  "  Separate  him  for  the  work  whereunto  I 
have  called  him.  Depart ;  for  I  will  send  thee  far  hence  unto  the 
Gentiles." 

Or  it  may  be  that  the  answer  shall  be  long  delayed.  We,  who 
this  day  have  prayed,  may  never  on  earth  be  allowed  to  see  the 
result  of  our  supplications.  It  may  be  into  the  hearts  of  little 
children,  that  the  Divine  seed  shall  this  day  be  borne  by  God  the 
Holy  Ghost.  We  may  have  long  passed  to  our  rest,  before  that  seed 
shall  have  sprung  up  and  brought  forth  fruit. 

It  matters  not.  In  the  life  of  the  world  to  come,  if  not  on  this 
side  the  grave,  we  shall  watch  the  reapers  as  they  gather  in  the 
goldfen  harvest.  There  we  shall  see  that  not  one  word  of  God  has 
ever  failed  of  its  accomplishment ;  that  not  one  real  prayer,  of  all 
the  myriad  intercessions  which  have  this  day  been  uttered,  has 
ascended  in  vain  to  "the  High  and  Lofty  One  Who  inhabiteth 
Eternity." 


TANJORE  AND  ITS  CASTE  SCHOOL. 

THE  Mission  in  Tanjore  is  the  oldest  of  those  supported  by  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  or,  mdeed,  by  any 
Missionary  Society  in  India.  In  it  the  venerable  Schwartz  laboured 
through  a  long  life,  respected  and  honoured  by  the  *natives,  and  here 
he  died  in  1798.  Successive  Rajahs  of  Tanjore  have  welcomed  the 
Missionaries,  and  sanctioned  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  throughout 
their  dominions  ;  and  although  after  the  death  of  Schwartz  and  when 
his  fellow-labourer  Kohlhoff  had  become  weakened  by  age,  the 
successes  which  they  had  obtained,  not  being  followed  up  by  younger 
men-rrtheir  converts  were  scattered,  and  the  Mission  languished  for  a 
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time— the  last  half  century  has  seen  a  great  revival  in  this  as  in 
other  Missions  in  South  India. 

An  interesting  illustration  of  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  Rajahs 
towards  the  Missionaries,  as  well  as  some  curious  particulars  of  the 
customs  and  state  of  feeling  which  prevailed  some  years  ago  amongst 
native  ladies  of  high  rank,  will  be  found  in  the  following  letters. 
They  were  written  as  long  ago  as  1855  by  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
S.P.G.  Missionaries,  who  had  been  stationed  in  the  city  of  Tanjore, 
the  old  capital,  and  chief  seat  of  the  ancient  aristocracy  of  South 
India. 

**  During  our  residence  in  Tanjore  I  had  the  honour  three  different 
times  of  visiting  the  palace,  and  seeing  the  Rdnee,  or  Queen.  On  one 
occasion  she  was  dressed  in  all  her  state  jewels,  and  certainly  they 
were  very  brilliant,  but  too  cumbrous  to  be  becoming.  The  flat 
ornament  worn  on  the  head,  also  the  nose  and  ear  jewels,  are  very 
pretty,  they  must  of  necessity  be  of  the  purest  gold,  and  the  stones 
in  them  are  exceedingly  rare  and  precious.  Precisely  the  same 
jewels  are  now  worn  in  the  East  as  we  read  of  in  the  Old  Testament, 
such  as  were  worn,  for  instance,  by  Rebekah. 

"  One  of  my  visits  was  paid  by  permission  to  the  Rdnee  when  a 
new  child  was  bom — to  use  a  common  expression  in  India  ;  another 
time  I  went  to  see  the  Rajah's  adopted  sun  and  his  little  bride  directly 
after  their  marriage. 

"  On  the  first  occasion  the  lady  who  took  me  made  me  promise  before 
we  went  that  I  would  not  say  anything  particular  in  favour  of  our  own 
religion  or  against  theirs,  which  might  cause  a  prejudice,  and,  she 
said,  preclude  us  from  being  admitted  again.  So  I  promised  to  be 
careful,  though  my  heart  longed  to  do  otherwise  ;  she  also  told  me  I 
must  take  a  little  present  in  my  hand  for  the  Ranee,  according  to  the 
Eastern  custom.  I  have  only  mentioned  one  of  the  Rajah's  wives, 
because  she  is  considered  so  superior  to  the  other  two,  but  the 
Hindoo  law  allows  three  wives,  and  I  saw  the  three.  The  two 
younger  ones  are  never  allowed  to  sit  down  in  the  presence  of  the 
elder  or  first  one.  I  took  with  me  what  I  thought  a  particularly 
nice  present,  namely,  a  pretty  picture  of  our  own  beloved  Queen, 
very  simply  dressed,  and  the  Rdnee  was  ver}'  much  pleased  with  it. 
Almost  the  first  question  she  asked  me  was — *  Does  not  your  Queen 
wear  more  ornaments  than  she  has  here  ] '  I  said,  '  No,  I  believe 
not,  except  on  state  occasions'.'  She  then  said,  '  I  am  told  that  your 
Queen  rides  about  everywhere,  does  just  as  she  pleases,  and  is  seen  hy 
men  ;  is  all  this  true  ] '  I  said,  *  Yes,  strictly  so  ;  but  you  must  re- 
member that  our  custom  in  a  Christian  country  is  not  to  shut  up  any 
woman,  as  is  done  in  India,  and  our  Queen  is  never  happier  than 
when  she  is  seen  by  her  subjects.'  The  Ranee  directly  said  *  How 
shocking  I '  After  this  the  conversation  took  a  different  turn,  they 
commented  very  minutely  upon  my  dress,  and  said  how  very  uncom- 
fortable it  must  be  to  wear  shoes  and  stockings,  and  a  bonnet.  / 
thoTight  it  would  be  much  more  inconvenient  to  me  to  have  a  ring 
on  everv  toe,  and  thick  anklets  round  each  leg,  as  they  had. 

^*  At  last  I  saw  the  baby.  Although  rather  darker  than  an  English 
child,  it  was  a  pretty  little  creature.     It  had  a  long  piece  of  rich 
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embroidered  silk  twisted  round  its  body,  and  was  perfectly  at  ease.  I 
asked  if  I  might  nurse  it,  and  after  a  few  looks  passing  between  each, 
the  nurse  gave  it  to  me.  I  ventured  to  kiss  it,  and  shortly  gave  it 
back  again,  but  I  was  not  much  flattered  by  seeing  the  poor  child 
almost  immediately  after  put  into  a  large  bath  of  water  standing  in 
the  side  verandah.  I  was  told  also  that  the  woman  who  gave  me  the 
child  would  have  to  go  and  bathe  before  she  touched  either  of  the 
others  on  account  of  the  pollution  incurred  by  my  touch.  I  noticed 
every  time  either  of  the  ladies  came  within  a  yard  of  my  friend  or 
me,  how  they  shrank  away  lest  they  might  get  a  touch  and  be 
obliged  to  go  and  bathe  directly.  Their  rooms  are  very  spacious, 
with  polished  floors,  and  plenty  of  beautiful  carpets  and  mats  on 
which  they  sit  and  recline  ;  they  have  also  low  couches,  but  no  chairs 
are  used  as  a  general  rule. 

"  The  Rajah's  adopted  son  was  a  boy  between  twelve  and  thirteen 
years  of  age  when  we  first  knew  him.  He  paid  us  several  visits  at 
our  house,  to  learn  to  talk  English,  as  he  always  said.  As  he  asked 
for  little  books  to  teach  *  him  to  read,  we  gave  him  several  little 
Scripture  story  books,  and  when  I  went  to  visit  him  after  his  marriage 
I  took  as  my  present  a  similar  book  ;  it  was  of  no  use  taking  one  for 
his  little  bride,  for  I  doubt  much  whether  she  could  read  at  all,  and 
certainly  not  English.  She  was,  of  course,  Mahratta  by  birth,  the 
same  as  all  the  royal  family  at  Tanjore,  and  a  pretty  fair  creature  for 
a  native ;  indeed,  the  higher  the  caste  the  fairer  the  women,  and 
many  Sudras  are  very  fair.  Their  rooms,  like  the  Queen's,  were 
almost  filled  with  pets  of  different  kinds,  such  as  beautiful  parrots  on 
stands,  white  mice  and  squirrels  in  cages,  with  guinea-pigs,  and  a 
mongoose  or  two  running  about.  So  these  poor  women  are  perfectly 
satisfied  to  be  shut  up  in  their  palaces  for  months  together,  eating, 
drinking,  sleeping,  and  playing  with  their  pets,  just  like  so  many 
children.  They  may  perhaps  read  a  little  in  their  own  language,  but 
not  many  can  even  do  this,  and  I  never  heard  of  their  working  at  all. 
Of  course  those  who  have  children  make  them  regular  playthings. 
This  reminds  me  of  a  remark  made  by  the  Rdnee  ;  she  said,  *  Oh, 
what  a  happy  woman  your  Queen  must  be,  she  has  so  many  children,' 
to  which  I  readily  assented  and  told  her  how  fond  she  was  of  them. 

"  I  should  like  now  to  tell  you  something  about  the  Rajah's  only 
daughter,  who  was  married  during  our  residence  in  Tanjore.  Poor 
child  I  for  several  years  the  disappointment  of  her  parents  because 
she  was  not  a  son  was  so  excessive  that  it  was  almost  doubted 
whether  she  would  receive  even  common  attention.  When  I  first 
saw  her  in  the  Queen's  apartments,  she  was  a  most  fragile  and  elegant 
little  creature,  and  appeared  to  be  treated  with  the  greatest  kindness 
by  the  Queen,  although  there  was  a  soft  melancholy  expression  in  her 
face  almost  touching  to  look  at.  She  was  usually' dressed  in  a  long, 
clear  rose  and  white  muslin,  bordered  with  either  silver  or  gold,  and 
with  deep  embroidered  ends  of  the  same  ;  it  was  worn  in  the  same 
manner  the  Hindoo  women  wear  their  cloth.  She  had  of  course 
plenty  of  jewels,  and  I  have  been  told  she  was  of  a  most  amiable 
disposition — this  you  might  almost  read  in  her  face. 

"  When  this  child  was  little  more  than  twelve  years  of  age,  we 
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received  an  invitation  to  accompany  all  the  other  English  families  to 
a  large  raised  platform  erected  by  the  Rajah  outside  the  city  of 
Tanjore  to  witness  the  procession  of  his  daughter's  marriage.  We 
got  there  about  seven  o'clock,  and  we  were  most  graciously  received 
by  the  Rajah  himself,  who  shook  hands  very  cordially  and  continued 
to  walk  up  and  down  the  platform  with  the  principal  English  ladies 
tUl  the  procession  came.  It  took  place  by  torchlight,  as  all  the 
marriage  processions  do.  We  had  bands  of  music,  and  splendid 
tireworks  by  wa}'  of  amusement  during  the  evening  ;  as  to  the  pro- 
cession itself,  its  order  and  splendour  are  quite  beyond  my  descrip- 
tion. There  were  all  the  largest  elephants  with  their  rich  and 
magnificent  trappings,  surmounted  by  the  'howdah'  (or  carriage) 
glittering  in  itselt',  but  still  more  so  by  the  person  or  persons  who 
sat  in  it.  The  rajah's  wives  veiled,  and  several  of  his  household 
followed ;  then  came  the  bridegroom,  very  splendidly  attired,  and 
mounted  on  a  white  horse,  riding  slowly  in  the  rank  ;  after  this,  the 
little  bride  herself,  seated  in  a  most  beautiful  howdah,  and  on  the 
large  state  elephant.  By  that  time  the  illuminations  and  torches 
were  dazzling,  and  when  her  elephant  came  just  even  with  our 
platform,  the  little  creature  was  all  but  fast  asleep,  so  weary  did  she 
seem  ;  and  her  turban,  or  head-dress,  was  so  heavy  with  jewellery, 
that  very  soon  after  she  passed  us,  they  were  obliged  to  take  it  off 
altogether.  The  procession  had  then  some  distance  to  go,  but  I 
imagine  they  went  quicker  after  that — it  was  made  up  in  length  by 
camels,  horses,  carriages,  and  last  of  all  the  native  bandies  drawn  by 
bullocks. 

**  Although  it  is  many  years  since  I  saw  this,  it  was  a  sight 
strongly  impressed  upon  my  memory.  I  have  never  forgotten  it, 
and  it  gave  me  a  better  idea  of  Eastern  splendour,  and  Eastern 
customs  than  anything  I  have  seen  since.  What  abundant  cause 
have  we  English  women  to  thank  God  for  greater  liberty  of  action, 
and  opportunities  of  being  useful,  compared  with  these  Hindoo 
ladies.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  if  we  neglect  to  employ  the 
talents  which  God  has  given  us,  uur  condemnation  will  be  so  much 
the  greater,  for  Holy  Writ  tells  us  that  where  much  is  given,  much 
will  be  required.  Let  us  therefore  pray  earnestly  that  we  may  in 
some  way  or  other  help  forward  the  salvation  of  these  poor  heathens, 
and  convert  them  to  the  true  faith." 

The  writer  of  these  letters,  after  years  of  faithful  service  in  her 
Lord's  mission  field,  long  ago  entered  into  her  rest ;  but  her  heartfelt 
aspiration  that  the  light  of  the  gospel  might  be  brought  to  the  homes 
"  in  heathen  darkness  lying  "  of  the  old  city  of  Tanjore,  has  already 
been  partially  fulfilled. 

In  1869  a  Corresponding  Committee  and  branch  of  the  Ladies' 
Association  was  established  at  Madras  under  the  presidency  of  Lady 
Napier,  and  after  considering  various  plans  for  the  promotion  of 
female  education,  the  Committee  concluded  that  the  one  best  suited 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  case  was  that  of  opening  a  Caste  School  for 
the  daughters  of  the  upper  classes.  Tanjore  was  the  place  selected 
for  this  experiment,  and  the  School  was  formally  opened  in  February, 
1871,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  assembly  of  the  English  residents, 
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and  the  most  influential  of  the  native  community,  who  took  great 
interest  in  the  proceedings.  Mrs.  Qahan,  a  lady  well  qualified  by 
her  knowledge  of  the  Tamil  language,  was  appointed  Superintendent, 
and  fifty  girls  were  at  once  admitted. 

A  letter  written  by  Mrs.  Symonds  in  the  following  November  will 
show  the  encouraging  progress  made  in  less  than  a  year  : — 

"  It  has  been  one  of  my  great  pleasures  to  visit  the  new  school  at 
Tanjore,  which  far  surpassed  my  expectations.  Mrs.  Gahan  seems  to 
have  had  great  success.  There  are  between  ninety  and  one  hundred 
girls  on  the  books,  all  of  caste.  The  day  after  our  arrival  we  went 
with  Lord  and  Lady  Napier  and  saw  the  whole  place  in  holiday 
garb.  The  rooms  appear  to  be  the  best  in  the  fine  old  Fort,  and  are 
well  adapted  for  the  purpose.  Being  there,  in  a  house  appertaining 
to  the  palace  in  which  reside  the  son-in-law  of  the  late  Rajah  and  the 
Princesses  of  various  degrees,  many  of  the  girls  are  connected  with 
the  retainers  and  families  who  live  in  or  near  the  palace  walls,  so 
they  are  indeed  the  children  of  the  upper  classes.  Their  good  birth 
seems  to  be  accompanied  by  great  quickness  in  learning,  and  by 
much  sprightliness.  Mr.  Cadell  the  Collector  takes  great  interest  in 
this  school,  and  to  him,  or  to  the  S.P.G.  Missionary,  the  Rev.  J. 
Guest,  Mrs.  Gahan  can  always  apply  for  help  or  advice.  The  present 
head  of  the  royal  family  (the  rajahdom  having  ceased,  as  a  son-in-law 
could  not  succeed)  is  called  the  Sakarran  Sahib.  He  has  just  given 
a  donation  of  1,000  rupees  to  the  school,  and  another  native  gentle- 
man of  rank  proposes  to  make  over  a  landed  estate  which  may  bring 
in  about  600  rupees  a  year  to  the  school.  Another  pleasing  fact  is 
that  some  of  the  ladies,  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  pupils,  have 
already  asked  Mrs.  Gahan  to  visit  them  sometimes  in  their  own 
homes.  There  are  three  or  four  native  female  teachers,  all  of  caste, 
and  part  of  their  duty  is  to  call  and  collect  these  little  ladies,  and 
bring  them  to  school  each  day." 

The  following  year  (1872)  Lady  Napier  was  able  to  give  a  still 
more  encouraging  account  of  the  state  of  the  school : — 

"The  ancient  city  of  Tanjore  has  hitherto  been  considered  a 
stronghold  of  caste  prejudices,  as  regards  the  education  of  high  caste 
girls.  A  school,  however,  for  caste  boys  having  been  for  some  time 
established  near  the  Mission  House,  in  which  the  great  and  good 
Schwartz  lived  and  died,  and  having  flourished  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  Sie  Gospel,  it  was  considered  that 
an  attempt  to  found  a  girls'  school  might  be  successful,  aud  productive 
of  future  good.  A  handsome  building,  situated  in  the  outer  fort  of 
the  city,  and  once  the  British  Residency,  was  placed  at  Mr.  CadelPs 
disposal  by  the  palace  authorities  to  whom  it  belongs,  and  was  put 
into  perfect  repair  by  them.  For  this  house  we  pay  thirty  rupees  a 
montn.  It  is  separated  by  a  courtyard  from  a  wide  and  handsome 
street.  On  the  school  roll  the  names  of  151  children  are  inscribed, 
twelve  are  Brahminee  girls,  twenty-five  of  the  Vellalar  caste,  twenty 
Mahrattas,  twenty  Naicks,  and  all  the  rest  are  of  the  Sudra  caste. 

"  At  first  Mrs.  Gahan  told  me  they  were  very  shy,  but  by  the  time 
I  reached  Tanjore  they  were  quite  familiarised  with  her,  and  with 
the  routine  of  the  school.     They  seemed  extremely  fond  of  Mrs. 
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Gahan,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  watch  their  bright,  animated,  loving 
faces  grouped  around  her  in  all  the  eagerness  of  showing  me  how 
much  they  had  learned  in  English.  But  far  above  the  value  of  the 
knowledge  acquired,  is  the  evidence  of  moral  improvement  in 
conduct.  They  have  been  humanised  and  civilised  by  the  gentle  in- 
fluence of  Mrs.  Gahan,  who  has  won  the  hearts  of  parents  and 
children.  I  find  that  we  shall  now  be  able  to  place  a  portion  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  hands  of  the  more  advanced  giris.  We  propose  to 
begin  with  the  Parables  of  our  Lord,  and  hope  soon  to  give  them  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Mark.  I  am  sending  Tamil  Gospels  to  the  three  female 
teachers,  who  have  asked  for  them  spontaneously.  This  is  very  en- 
couraging, but  I  must  warn  our  friends  at  home  from  expecting  too 
much.  Sincere  conversions  to  Christianity  are  very  rare.  But  I 
think  no  one  could  witness  the  difference  in  the  children's  appearance 
and  behaviour  after  a  few  months  daily  intercourse  with  a  gentle 
Christian  teacher  without  perceiving  that  a  real  step  had  been  made, 
and  that  the  hearts  of  these  little  ones  were  being  surely,  if  slowly 
and  cautiously,  prepared  for  the  blessed  influence  of  Christianity." 

For  several  years  the  School  continued  to  prosper,  the  good  in- 
fluence brought  to  bear  upon  the  pupils  was  more  and  more  apparent, 
and  although  no  open  profession  was  made,  Mrs.  Gahan  had  reason 
to  believe  that  the  seed  had  been  sown  in  a  good  soil,  and  that  many 
of  her  elder  pupils  were  Christians  at  heart. 

In  1879,  however,  the  School  passed  through  that  ordeal  so  well 
known  to  Missionaries — the  conversion  of  a  pupil  to  the  faith  of 
Christ — with  the  usual  consequences  of  a  withdrawal  of  several  of 
the  children,  so  that  whereas  the  school  in  March,  1879,  had  on  its 
roll  115,  it  had  in  March,  1880,  only  sixty-nine  pupih*.  Ruth 
Yesudial,  who  was  one  of  the  first  pupils  in  the  school,  having  been 
admitted  the  day  after  its  opening  in  February,  1871,  was  baptised 
by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Kay  on  the  29th  of  September,  1879.  She  con- 
tinued for  some  time  to  live  with  Mrs.  Gahan,  and  was  engaged  as 
third  mistress  in  the  school.  Afterwards  she  became  Tamil  Mistress 
in  the  Orphanage  at  Madras. 

The  School  is  gradually  recovering  its  popularity,  and  the 
number  of  pupils  is  increasing,  but  some  changes  nave  been  made  in 
its  management.  Mrs.  Gahan  has  resigned  the  superintendence  of  it 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  Zenana  Mission  in  Tanjore,  to  which 
she  is  devoting  herself  with  all  her  accustomed  energy.  The  School 
is  at  present  carried  on  by  native  teachers,  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  the  Society's  Missionary,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Blake  ;  and 
with  it  has  been  amalgamated  a  school  opened  about  two  years  ago 
by  the  Princess  of  Tanjore,  and  of  which  she  has  placed  the  charge 
in  the  hands  of  the  Madras  Committee. 

We  conclude  this  account  of  the  Caste  School  at  Tanjore  with  the 
following  most  interesting  narrative  of  the  baptism  of  a  mother  and 
daughter,  of  whose  conversion,  by  the  good  providence  of  God,  Mrs. 
Gahan's  patient,  loving  instruction  may  be  considered  the  human 
instrument. 

It  is  addressed  by  Mrs.  Wyatt  to  a  lady  in  England  who  had 
promised  to  maintain  a  native  scholar  at  Trichinopoly  : — 
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"  I  have  heard  from  Miss  Bullock  the  welcome  news  that  you 
have  kindly  undertaken  to  support  a  girl  in  our  school  at  Trichi- 
nopoly.  I  would  have  written  to  you  at  once,  hut  the  children  have 
heen  away  for  their  holidays,  and  for  the  last  week  or  so  we  have 
been  very  busy  re-arranging  classes,  and  settling  down  to  work  again. 
I  understand  that  you  were  formerly  interested  in  Tanjore,  so  I  have 
chosen  a  girl  for  you  who  comes  from  Tanjore,  so  that  your  old 
interest  and  your  new  one  may  be  combined.  Your  little  scholar  has 
a  touching  history,  and  when  you  hear  it  I  am  sure  you  will  feel  the 
same  deep  interest  which  we  all  take  in  her.  I  dare  say  that  you 
know  we  have  with  us  here  as  schoolmistress  now,  a  girl  named 
Ruth,  whose  interesting  history  was  told  in  one  of  the  Ladies' 
Association  Leaflets.  She  is  a  native  of  Tanjore,  and  was  taught  in 
Mrs.  Gahan's  school.  Mrs.  Gahan  had  also  another  little  pupil  called 
B^lambS.    She  was  the  daughter  of  a  dancing  girl  called  Gyanambd. 

"  Gy&namb&'s  parents  had  been  respectable  people,  Mahrattas,  and 
belonged  to  the  household  of  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore.  Her  father  died 
in  her  infancy,  and  when  she  was  only  five  years  old,  her  mother 
also  died.  On  her  death-bed  her  mother  begged  the  Princess  to  bring 
up  the  child,  and  this  was  done  by  the  child  being  bought  and  given 
to  a  new  temple  the  Rajah  had  just  dedicated  in  Tanjore  !  Here  she 
was  educated  for  her  post,  and  as  dancing  girls  act  in  dramas  played 
on  festivals  in  the  temples,  they  are  better  taught  than  any  other 
class  of  Hindu  women.  I  dare  say  you  are  aware  of  the  sad  life  led 
by  these  dancing  girls.  They  are  supposed  to  be  the  wives  of  the 
god,  but  in  reality  become  those  of  the  priests.  Gy^namb&  princi- 
pally lived  in  the  house  of  a  man  of  high  rank  in  Tanjore,  and  he  is 
the  father  of  BalambA.  He  bought  a  large  two-storied  house  for 
Gy4namb&,  which,  together  with  her  jewels,  became  her  own 
property.  When  this  man  died,  Gydnamb^  became  disgusted  with 
ner  life,  and  lived  in  retirement.  She  had  the  right  of  having  four 
meals  a  day  sent  to  her  from  the  temple  which  maintained  her. 
She  also  pawned  some  of  her  jewels  and  lived  on  the  proceeds.  She 
is  a  peculiarly  intelligent  woman,  and  knows  a  great  deal  of  Hindu 
literature.  She  can  read  and  write  in  the  Tamil,  Telugu,  and 
Mahratta  languages.  Her  conversations  with  me  are  most  interesting, 
describing  the  working  of  her  mind  at  this  time,  seeing  the  hoUow- 
ness  of  her  own  religion,  and  seeking  rest  and  finding  none.  *  What 
beautiful  stanzas  we  have  in  our  literature,'  she  would  exclaim,  *  so 
full  of  good  thoughts  and  good  advice,'  and  then  she  would  repeat 
them  in  a  kind  of  chant,  explaining  to  me  as  she  went  on.  *  But  I 
used  to  look  around  and  see  if  any  one  acted  up  to  these  precepts,  but 
I  saw  no  one  ! '  1  spoke  to  a  learned  Brahmin  about  it  one  day,  and 
he  said,  *We  are  looking  for  the  surguru  (good  teacher),  when  he 
comes  he  will  show  us  whether  man  can  live  according  to  these  good 
precepts.' " 

**  The  *  good  teacher '  she  was  seeking  was  revealed  to  her  in  a  way 
she  little  thought  of.  Little  Balambll  used  to  go  to  Mrs.  Gahan's 
Hindu  Girls'  School  in  Tanjore,  which  is  established  and  carried  on 
by  the  Ladies'  Association.  She  used  to  learn  Scripture  texts  there, 
and  she  used  to  have  to  learn  her  Scripture  lessons  at  home  to 
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repeat  the  next  day.  Gy^nambd  was  in  the  habit  of  hearing  her 
little  daughter's  lessons  before  she  left  home,  and  she  became  more 
and  more  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  new  religion  her  child  was 
being  taught.     So  she  used  to  accompany  Balamb^  to  school  on  the 

gretext  of  seeing  her  safely  there,  but  really  to  sit  through  the 
cripture  lesson  and  leam  more  of  the  new  faith.  When  Mrs. 
Gahan's  connection  with  the  school  ceased,  and  a  native  mistress  was 
appointed,  Gy&namb&  withdrew  her  child  from  the  school,  but  she 
longed  to  hear  more  of  Christianity,  and  for  this  purpose  she  used 
to  go  regularly  for  instruction  to  Mrs.  Gahan's  house.  As  Gy&nambS 
received  more  and  more  of  the  truth,  she  became  full  of  solicitude 
about  her  little  girL  Was  Balamb^,  now  a  very  pretty  fair 
little  girl  of  eleven  years  old,  to  lead  the  same  life  as  she  had 
done]  This  must  inevitably  be  the  case  if  GyanambS  continued 
to  be  connected  in  any  way  withr  the  temple.  Thus  it  was  that 
Gy^namb^  finally  made  up  her  mind  to  seek  for  baptism  and 
entrance  into  the  Christian  Church.  Here  Mrs.  Gahan  was  met  by 
a  difficulty.  Gy^Jiamb&'s  peculiar  circumstances  demanded  that  she 
should  leave  her  house  and  surroundings  and  live  under  the  imme- 
diate care  of  a  lady  for  some  time.  This  was  impossible  at  Tanjore, 
as  there  is  no  lady  there  in  connection  with  tiie  Mission,  and  it 
would  be  better  perhaps  to  go  to  a  new  place.  At  this  time,  Ruth, 
who  also  owed  her  conversion  to  Mrs.  Gahan,  and  who  was  with  me 
as  schoolmistress,  having  been  sent  to  me  by  Miss  Gell  from  Madras 
— asked  me  for  leave  to  go  to  Tanjore  and  spend  a  week  with  Mrs. 
Gahan,  her  old  friend,  whom  she  had  not  seen  since  she  left  Tanjore 
for  Madras,  almost  two  years  previously.  While  at  Mrs.  Gahan's, 
Ruth  frequently  saw  Gyfinamb^  and  told  her  about  me.  Whereupon 
Gy^amb^  begged  her  to  ask  me  to  receive  her  and  her  child,  and 
have  them  instracted  for  baptism.  When  Ruth  left  again  for 
Trichinopoly,  Gy^amb^  accompanied  her  to  the  station,  and  with 
tears  begged  her  not  to  forget  to  get  permission  for  her  to  come  too. 
Ruth  was  so  much  excited  about  this,  that  she  came  straight  to  me 
on  arriving  here,  and  told  me  the  story.  Mrs.  Gahan  also  wrote 
saying  that  she  fully  believed  the  woman  to  be  sincere.  I  therefore 
told  Ruth  to  write  to  Gy4namb4,  inviting  her  to  come  here  for  ten 
days  on  a  visit,  when  I  should  have  the  opportunity  of  knowing  her 
and  judging  for  myself.  Accordingly,  Gyclnamb^  and  her  daughter 
came,  and  have  stayed  here  ever  since. 

*^  I  have  mentioned  to  you  already  the  interesting  conversations  I 
have  had  with  her,  and  her  intelligence.  Many  a  time  she  has  told 
me  with  deep  feeling  and  tears  in  her  eyes,  of  her  deep  gratitude  to 
God  for  bringing  her  out  of  darkness  into  light,  and  then  she  would 
point  to  her  daughter,  and  say,  *  Can  you  not  sympathise  with  me  in 
my  joy  that  she  is  saved  1  What  a  life  hers  would  have  been  if  we 
had  never  heard  of  Christ  I '  Gy^nambS  and  her  daughter  were 
daily  instructed,  and  on  Christmas  Day  they,  with  three  others,  were 
baptised  in  our  school  chapel  here.  The  three  others. were  a  Telugu 
woman  and  her  daughter,  who  have  joined  us  through  the  influence 
of  one  of  our  Bible  women,  and  an  orphan  girl,  whom  we  rescued 
and  placed  in  the  school,     Gy^amb^  added  the  liame  of  *  Agnes ' 
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to  her  own,  in  gratitude  to  Mrs.  Gahan,  and  she  very  much  wished  to 
be  allowed  to  add  my  name  to  her  daughter's;  but  I  told  her 
'  Isabella '  would  not  sound  well  in  Tamil,  so  that  I  would  give  her 
my  eldest  girl's  name  of  '  Mabel  BSlamb^.'  She  is  a  particularly 
bright  nice  little  girl,  and  is  now  in  our  school  learning  in  the  third 
class,  of  which  Ruth  is  the  teacher.  Her  mother  earnestly  desires 
to  make  herself  useful,  and  in  time  when  she  becomes  more  estab- 
lished in  the  faith,  and  when  her  former  associations  become  matter 
of  the  dim  past,  I  quite  hope  to  employ  her  as  a  Zenana  teacher,  for 
which  she  nas  peculiar  qualifications.  But  at  present  we  have 
thought  it  wiser  that  she  should  work  close  under  our  own  influence. 
So  since  school  has  re-assembled  I  have  given  her  the  little  ones  to 
teach.  It  is  touching  to  see  her  eagerness  to  fulfil  her  trust  well ; 
and  she  busies  herself  out  of  school  hours  teaching  herself  subjects 
in  which  she  is  backward,  such  as  arithmetic  !  Mr.  Wyatt  went  to 
see  her  house  in  Tanjore  when  he  went  thiere,  and  hopes  to  be  able 
to  make  arrangements  for  its  sale,  when  the  money  will  be  invested 
for  Gy&namb^'s  and  her  daughter's  benefit.  It  will  not  be  very 
much,  but  sufficient  for  Bdlamb&'s  dowry  when  she  comes  to  be 
married. 

"  I  am  sure  on  reading  the  facts  I  have  told  you,  you  will  re- 
joice with  us  that  these  two  souls  are  safe  in  our  Saviour's  fold, 
and  it  makes  us  long  all  the  more  to  try  and  rescue  others  who  are 
still  straying.  Gy^amb4  often  tells  me  she  feels  sure  that  there 
are  many  who  long  to  free  themselves,  but  are  held  fast  by  surround- 
ing circumstances.  It  needs  so  much  courage  for  a  woman  to  *  come 
out.'     But  I  feel  sure  that  our  day  schools  for  Hindu  girls  are  a 

fpeat  power  for  good.  The  seed  of  the  Word  is  sown  in  their  young 
earts,  and  who  knows  when  and  how  it  may  bear  fruit  1  Perhaps 
not  for  many  years.  They  may  never  become  actual  Christians — 
indeed  I  feel  sure  in  this  generation  baptisms  will  be  very  rare 
among  them — ^but  they  cannot  be  like  the  ignorant  heathen  women 
around  them.  They  know  that  the  *  Good  Teacher '  has  really 
come  into  the  world.  Gy^nambd  once  made  a  striking  remark  to 
me.  She  said,  *The  power  of  Christianity  is  that  we  have  an 
example  /  in  Hinduism  no  one  ever  set  us  a  good  example.' " 


LETTERS  FOR  OUR  WORKING  PARTIES:— 
CALCUTTA. 

MANY  Working  Parties  will    be  interested   in  the  following 
account  given  by  Miss  Thought  of  a  Christmas  Tree  provided 
for  the  children  in  the  Mission  schools  in  Calcutta  : — 

"Last  Friday,  December  15th,  1882,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, after  school,  we  sent  the  children  out  into  the  garden  to  have 
a  good  game  of  running  and  screaming  ;  Miss  Hoare's  sister  went  out 
and  played  with  them  while  we  arranged  the  comforters  for  the  men ; 
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and  it  was  a  pretty  sight  to  see  the  children  all  in  their  nice  clean 
sharis  (which,  by  the  by,  do  not  seem  to  impede  their  movements  in 
the  least)  playing  our  good  old  Enclish  game,  '  Here  we  go  round 
*.:he  mulberry  bush.'  How  they  laughed  and  enjoyed  it !  Then  we 
looked  after  the  lighting  of  the  tree,  and  by  shutting  all  the  j4n4l^ 
it  made  the  room  dark  enough  by  five  o'clock,  when  we  called  them 
in,  and  in  the  hall  divided  them  into  classes,  and  took  them  into  the 
room  in  a  string,  as  it  were^  one  after  another,  so  that  they  should  all 
see  fairly.  Then  they  stood  in  two  circles  round  the  tree,  the  bigger 
ones  at  the  back,  and  we  told  them  to  dance  round  and  clap  their 
hands.  When  they  first  saw  it  they  set  up  a  perfect  howl  of  pleasure, 
for  it  really  looked  very  pretty.  It  was  covered  with  eighty  dolls, 
eighty  pictures,  eighty  carriaees,  and  eighty  needlebooks,  pin- 
cushions, and  book-bags  (whicn  three  last  things  are  regarded  as 
great  treasures)  and  some  bead  necklaces.  Everything  was  alike,  so 
that  they  could  not  be  jealous.  That  was  a  great  success,  as  jealousy 
is  rather  strong  in  their  character.  All  the  servants  had  a  pretty 
comforter  given  to  them,  and  they  seemed  as  pleased  as  the  children 
both  with  it  and  the  tree.  And  the  teachers  had  a  needlebook  and 
pincushion  each  with  needles  and  pins,  which  are  worth  something 
here,  as  they  are  rather  dear,  and  soon  spoil.  All  the  Christian 
children  also  had  a  book-mark  worked  so  kindly  by  the  ladies  in 
England,  with  a  Bengali  text,  and,  put  upon  a  bright  ribbon,  these 
are  thoroughly  appreciated,  and  very  proudly  brought  to  church  in 
their  prayer-books,  wrapped  in  a  clean  pocket-handkerchief,  to  shade 
it  from  the  sun.  After  tney  had  had  time  to  look  at  the  tree  well, 
and  scream  and  talk  as  much  as  they  liked,  we  began  to  take  the 
things  off  for  them.  We  four  went  each  to  a  part  of  the  room,  and 
there  distributed,  so  there  was  no  confusion,  or  giving  twice  over.  I 
did  enjoy  it,  I  believe  as  much  as  the  chilc&en.  They  heartily 
enjoyed  it,  and  their  dear  little  faces  beamed  so  as  they  turned  them 
up  to  receive  the  gift,  I  could  not  help  kissing  some  of  them,  they 
were  all  so  good  and  satisfied  with  the  things.  Then  the  Hindoo 
•Gees'  (the  women  who  bring  the  children  to  school  and  attend 
upon  them)  brought  in  the  meti  (sweetmeats),  and  they  all  ate.  Of 
course  we  did  not  touch  them,  as  they  cannot  eat  from  us,  it  breaks 
their  caste.  Then  they  stood  up  and  screamed  again,  and  cheered 
and  salaamed  the  Mem   Sahib,  and  sang  *Grod  save  the  Queen' 

imany  of  them  know  the  English  words),  then  went  home.  I 
orgot  to  say  how  we  lighted  the  tree.  We  got  a  quantity  of 
little  earthen  saucers,  very  tiny,  like  a  shell,  and  nlled  them 
with  oil  and  put  a  little  wick  in  them  which  bums  a  long  time, 
and  stuck  them  on  with  mud  all  up  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  all 
round  in  rows  in  the  tub  at  the  bottom,  and  then  cut  candles  into 
little  pieces  and  put  them  on  the  boughs.  Those  tapers  we  get 
in  England  are  too  expensive  here.  1  believe  it  was  half-past 
seven  before  it  was  over,  and  we  were  rather  tired,  for  we  had  been 
all  the  morning  dressing  the  tree,  and  I  went  out  to  my  Zenanas  for 
a  little  time  and  put  them  into  working  train  for  the  day.  They  are 
going  on  and  steadily  increasing.  The  learning  is  getting  on,  both 
Scripture  and  secular.    When  I  took  Miss  Atkinson  with  me  for  two 
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days  to  as  many  as  we  possibly  could  do,  she  expressed  her  surprise 
that  they  seemed  so  well  acquainted  with  Christian  knowledge 
and  said,  *  I  wonder  they  listen  so  and  talk  about  it  like  that,'  and 
I  asked  them  in  some  places  *  Do  you  believe  it  ?  do  you  believe 
Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God  1  *  and  they  said  *  Yes,'  and  they  will 
acknowledge  that  they  have  souls,  and  will  feel  happiness  or  woe 
hereafter,  and  that  they  ought  not  to  quarrel  or  fight  or  lie  if  they 
want  to  go  to  heaven,  and  that  they  will  see  their  dead  friends  again. 
I  asked  many  that  day,  that  she  might  hear  for  herself,  and  of  course 
translated  for  her.  She  was  very  pleased  with  their  manner  to  us, 
and  the  affectionate  reception  they  gave  us,  arid  asked  us  soon  to 
come  again.  I  only  pray  that  God  will  give  me  strength  to  carry  on 
the  work,  for  I  believe  there  are  endless  opportunities.  They  seem 
most  willing  to  receive  English  ladies  wherever  they  like  to  go,  and 
if  I  am  spared  I  hope  to  increase  the  work  very  greatly." 


FAREWELL  SERVICE. 


ON  Saturday,  April  7th,  a  service  was  held  in  the  Chapel  of  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  departure  of  two  fresh  Missionaries  for  Madagascar.  Miss 
Margaret  Haviland  was  going  out  to  assist  Miss  Lawrence  at  Tama- 
tave,  and  Miss  Agnes  Buckle  to  take  charge  of  the  Girls'  School  at 
Antananarivo.  A  little  band  of  friends,  and  members  of  the 
Association,  assembled  to  take  leave  of  them  and  speed  them  on  their 
journey. 

Miss  Alice  Hoar  arrived  in  England  on  the  8th  of  April,  on 
furlough,  after  more  than  seven  years  of  almost  uninterrupted  work 
in  the  Missions  of  our  Church  in  Japan.  . 


ANNIVERSARY  SERVICES. 

THE  Anniversarjr  Services  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  will  be  held  in  Westminster  Abbey,  on  Tuesday 
evening,  June  12th,  at  7.30  p.m.,  when  the  sermon  will  be  preached 
by  the  Dean  of  Carlisle,  and  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  on  Wednesday 
morning,  June  13th,  at  eleven  o'clock :  Holy  Communion  with 
Sermon,  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Newcastle. 

The  Ladies'  Association  will  be  represented  by  the  special 
attendance  of  its  members  and  friends  at  both  these  services. 

The  service  at  St.  Paul's  having  been  fixed  for  the  morning  of 
June  13th  (the  second  Wednesday  in  the  month),  the  day  for  the 
usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  Ladies'  Association, 
the  meeting  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  morning  the  12th  of  June, 
instead. 

The  attendance  of  the  Archidiaconal  Correspondents  of  the 
Ladies'  Association,  is  invited  at  this,  or  any  other  monthly  meeting 
of  the  Committee,  when  they  may  be  in  London. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS  AND  DONATIONS. 


March,  1888. 

£    9.  d. 

By  Miss  L.  Ashton    5  10    0 

St.  Mary  Abbott's,  Eeusington  21    5    0 

Mrs.  Harvey       3    0 

Miss  J.  Dnrnford      10 

LadySelborne    2    0 

Mrs.  Walker 2 

Mrs.  Wade   5 

By  Mrs.  C.  Macnaghten 15    6 

By  Rev.  W.  C.  Bromehead     ...  6    4 

Mrs.  Tennant     2    2    0 

Dunster,  by  Mrs.  Todd    110 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Moore      2    6 

Batheaston,  by  Mrs.  Dingle    ...  4    0    0 


By  Miss  Woodward  .»    ... 

Miss  Dallas 

By  Miss  Longley 

Eemerton,  by  Mrs.  Mercier 
St.  James',  Hampton  Hill 
St.  John's,  Eennington    ... 
St.  Mary-the-Less,  Lambeth 

By  Mrs.  Compton      

Misses  Childe     

By  Miss  Cooke    

Mrs.  Brierley     «. 

Total 


£    ». 

d. 

...       4    0 

0 

...       4    0 

0 

...     21  18 

6 

...       6    0 

0 

...       5    0 

0 

2 

6 

...      6  13 

0 

..       2  14 

6 

10 

0 

..    16  17 

0 

..6    5 

0 

£113  15  10 

PARCELS  OF  WORE  AND  CLOTHING. 

Received  up  to  April  bth^  1883. 

•  Tulse  Hill  Association,  by  Mrs.  Cree.  Grassendale  Association,  by  Miss  Ashton 
Boscastle  Working  Party,  by  Miss  Hawker.  Lancaster  Association,  by  Miss  Hinde. 
Bilton  Association,  by  Mrs.  Assheton.  Maidstone  Association,  by  Miss  C.  Allan. 
Lilleshall  Working  Party,  by  Miss  Price.  Finborough  and  Harleston  Association,  by 
Miss  Bussell.    Lady  Pearson,  London.    Lady  PhiUimore,  London. 


Boxes  will  be  sent  in  June  to  Chotft  Nagpore,  Madagascar,  Edeyengoody,  and 
Nazareth.  Parcels  to  be  sent  up  before  the  15th  of  the  month  to  19,  Delahay 
Street,  Westminster,  carriage  paid,  with  the  name  of  the  sender  written  outside. 


All  Letters  on  the  business  of  the  Ladies'  Association  (whether  containing  re- 
mittances or  not)  should  be  addressed  to  the  "  Honorary  Secretary,  Ladies'  Associa- 
tion, S.P.a.,  19,  Delahay  Street,  Westminster,  London,  S.W." 


All  communications  intended  for  insertion  in  the  Magazine  shonld  be  sent  to 
Miss  L.  Bullock,  26,  Blandford  Square,  London,  N.W.,  by  the  lOtfa  of  the  month. 


The  Publishers  vyill  supply  one  copy  monthly  post  free  for  Is,  6d.  a  year, 

Puoo  for  2«.  6fi.  a  year.     Twelve  copies  of  any  single  number  will  be  sent 

post  free  for  Is, 

The  First  Two  Volumes  may  now  be  Jiad,  bownd  in  cloth,  for  Is,  6d.  each. 
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JUNE,    1883. 


*Thb  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  to  a  grain  of  mustard  seed, 

WHICH  a  man  took,  AND  SOWED  IN  HIS  FIELD  :  WHICH  INDEED  18 

the  least  of  all  seeds  ;  but  when  it  is  grown,  it  is  the 
greatest  among  herbs,  and  becometh  a  tree,  so  that  the 
birds  of  the  air  come  and  lodge  in  the  branches  thereof." 

—St.  Matthew  xiii.  31,  82. 


PROGRESS  AT  ROOBEEE. 


|N  a  former  number  of  "  The  Grain  of  Mustard  Seed  " 
(November,  1882),  some  account  was  given  of  Roorkee, 
and  of  the  commencement  of  a  Zenana  Mission  there. 
Early  in  1881,  it  will  be  remembered,  Miss  Gray  was 
transferred  from  Calcutta  to  Roorkee,  and  has  been  patiently  work- 
ing on  amidst  some  discouragements  and  difficulties.  Brighter 
prospects  appear  now  to  be  opening  before  the  Mission,  and  it  has 
been  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  Miss  Riddle,  who  offered  her 
services  to  the  Ladies'  Association  on  partly  honorary  terms,  and 
whose  departure  from  England  was  recorded  in  our  February 
number. 

At  the  end  of  last  year  (on  the  26th  of  December),  Miss  Gray 
^nx)te: — 

"  I  cannot  express  to  you  how  much  I  should  like  to  have  a 
companion  with  me,  and  1  feel  that  Roorkee  is  really  a  very  promis- 
ing sphere  of  work.  The  school  I  opened  last  March,  though  still 
struggling,  is,  I  hope,  doing  well.  I  have  Hindus,  Mohammedans, 
and  (Siristians,  all  learning  together.  Of  course  it  requires  a  good 
deal  of  tact  and  management  to  keep  the  peace  amongst  them  all ; 
but,  so  far,  we  have  been  successful,  and  it  is  a  very  pretty  sight  fo 
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see  all  these  little  ones  standing  side  by  side  singing  onr  Christian 
''hymns,  in  which  they  delight.  They  are  all  children  of  good  caste  ; 
thirty  are  now  attending,  and  I  hope  after  the  Christmas  holidays  to 
have  two  or  three  more.  The  Zenana  work,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  ^ve  as  much  time  to  as  I  should  like,  as  the 
school  has  been  such  a  tie  to  me.  We  have  seventeen  houses  open 
to  our  visits,  and  the  teacher  has  been  going  regularly,  and  doing 
very  good  work  ;  but  still  I  should  like  myself  to  give  more  time,  if 
it  were  only  possible  to  make  the  days  longer ! " 

In  her  last  letter,  written  in  April,  Miss  Gray  points  out  the 
necessity  for  a  permanent  Mission  House  in  which  she  could  live 
with  Miss  Riddle,  and  take  a  few  native  girls  as  boarders  and  train 
them  for  teachers  : — 

"  Miss  Riddle  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  March.  I 
am  sure  I  shall  find  her  a  pleasant  fellow- worker.  She  has  come 
out  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  work,  which  is  so  good  for  those 
alreadv  out,  giving  apparently  fresh  life  to  everything  for  a  time. 
I  think  she  will  soon  master  the  language  ;  already  she  makes  great 
efforts,  and  can  make  the  people  understand  a  good  deal  with  the 
help  of  a  picture. 

"  Our  little  school  I  hope  is  going  on  well ;  the  numbers  keep 
from  twenty-four  to  thirty.  Several  left  at  Christmas :  three  Christian 
children  to  go  to  a  boarding-school,  one  little  Hindu  to  be  married 
and  one  Mohammedan,  supposed  to  be  too  old  to  go  out,  as  she  is 
nearly  eleven  years  old.  Both  these  children  learn  at  home  now  j  I 
have  engaged  a  new  teacher,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Hoppner's  new  Catechist, 
who  has  been  trained  at  the  Normal  School  at  Benares  for  this  special 
work  of  following  the  girls  who  leave  school.  The  regular  Zenana 
teacher  has  too  much  to  do  to  give  these  little  ones  the  time  I  wish 
them  to  have.  They  are  very  sorry  to  leave  school,  they  all  appear 
so  happy  there.  Miss  Riddle  says  she  never  saw  such  a  happy  set  of 
little  people  ;  but  I  think  they  are  in  pretty  good  order,  though  it  is 
no  easy  matter  to  subdue  their  spirits  sufficiently.  I  certainly  am 
very  fond  of  them  all,  and  I  think  they  return  the  love.  I  have 
just  got  a  grant  from  Government  of  Rs.  7  a  month  for  the 
next  year ;  tnis  will  pay  for  the  new  teacher,  for  this  year  at  all 
events. 

"Now  I  must  tell  you  about  my  two  little  girls — as  they  now 
consider  themselves  quite  to  belong  to  me.  One  is  ten  years  old, 
the  other  seven.  They,  with  their  parents,  who  are  Hindus  of  very 
good  caste,  came  to  Roorkee  from  the  Pun^jaub  last  September,  the 
man  having  some  work  here.  They  inquired  at  once  for  a  school 
for  the  gins,  and  they  came  very  regularly.  Soon  after  the  father 
lost  his  work,  and  could  get  nothing  else  to  do,  so  about  Christmas 
he  went  away  and  left  them.  After  a  time  I  found  the  children 
were  almost  starving  ;  they  have  no  friends  here,  and  th«  mother  is 
a  most  gentle  quiet  cr^ture.  I  have  now  given  them  a  house  in  my 
compound^  and  am  taking  care  of  them.  If  you  could  get  any 
to  mterest  themselves  in  either  of  these  little  ones  I  should  be 
very  grateful.  I  could  board  and  clothe  them  for  4i.  a  year  each, 
and  they  would  be  educated  in  our  schooL 
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"  The  need  of  a  good  Boarding  School  for  our  Christian  girls  is 
great ;  at  present  there  is  no  Church  Boarding  School  in  this  part  of 
India.  Any  of  our  Christian  girls  who  live  out  of  the  reach  of  a 
school  are  sent  to  an  American  Methodist  School  at  Dehra  Doon. 
Do  you  not  think  ladies  at  home  could  try  and  do  something  about 
this  matter  1  For  instance  ;  here  in  Roorkee  we  ladies  ought  to  be  in 
a  house,  and  have  arrangements  for  boarding  outside  children.  Our 
school  here  is  sufficient  for  all  teaching  purposes.  There  has  been  so 
much  trouble  about  the  house  I  have  been  living  in  ever  sincJfe  I 
have  been  here  (its  sad  want  of  repair),  that  I  have  at  last  given  it 
up,  and  we  moved  into  our  new  abode  last  Saturday.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  get  a  house  in  Roorkee  ;  this  one  we  could  only  take  till 
October,  when  we  shall  have  to  move  again.  Our  hope  is  that 
arrangements  may  be  made  to  buy  the  old  one  in  the  meantime, 
when,  with  a  few  alterations  and  repairs,  we  should  like  to  return  to 
it,  as  it  is  much  more  conveniently  situated  than  any  other  for  our 
work," 

The  earnest  and  enthusiastic  spirit  in  which  Miss  Riddle  has 
entered  upon  her  work,  is  very  evident  in  the  following  interest- 
ing letter,  which  she  wrote  immediately  after  her  arrival  at 
Roorkee : — 

**  The  long  journey  to  Roorkee  is  ended,  and  I  find  myself  really 
here  at  last !  kindly  welcomed  by  Miss  Gray,  and  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hoppner,  and  delighted  with  all  that  I  see  so  far.  Every  one  warns 
roe  that  my  enthusiasm  will  melt  away  when  the  hot  weather  sets 
in  ;  but,  so  far,  I  am  beholding  everything  in  a  glamour  of  sunshine, 
literal  and  figurative.  So  glad  to  have  attained  my  heart's  desire, 
and  to  find  myself  a  Missionary  in  this  land  of  the  sun. 

*'  I  have  a  great  manv  things  to  write  to  you  of :  a  visit  to  the 
C.M.S.  Schools  at  Colombo  ;  pleasant  days  at  Madras,  while  our.vessel 
was  unloading,  and  most  enjoyable  calls  there  upon  Mrs.  Billing, 
the  S.P.G.  Secretary's  wife  (late  of  the  glorious  Ramnad  Mission,  and 
for  which  everywhere  she  seek3  some  English  ladies  to  superintend 
the  native  teachers  of  that  younc  Church),  upon  Miss  Mary  Mor- 
phett,  and  your  capital  Famine  Orphanage  under  Miss  Harriman's 
chaise  ;  visits  to  the  Vepery  Press  and  to  Dr.  Bower,  to  the  Native 
Christian  Girls'  Schools  under  Mrs.  Sathianathan's  care,  and  to  the 
Christian  College.  Then  of  my  two  days'  stay  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bray  in  Calcutta  ;  a  visit  to  the  Milman  Girls'  School,  under  Miss 
Hoare's  energetic  superintendence  ;  of  a  morning  on  the  Ganges,  at 
Benarei ;  a  visit  to  the  Native  Missionary  Boarding  School  at  Segra 
(whence  I  find  the  new  native  Zenana  teacher  here  originally  came) ; 
the  long  railway  journey  through  the  Bengal  plains ;  an  hour  at 
Allahabad  with  Missionary  cousins;  and  then,  at  length,  of  my 
arrival  here  beneath  the  star-lit  sky,  on  the  second  Wednesday  in 
March  ;  one  of  the  very  days,  as  I  like  to  think,  when  the  Ladies' 
Gommittee  had  met  for  business  in  the  S.P.G.  Council  room.  And 
then  there  is  an  account  of  Roorkee  itself  to  send  you,  with  a  de- 
scription of  iti^flourishing  little  Girls'  School,  of  introductory  visits  to 
the  Zenanas,  with  their  eager  inmates;  of  my  memorable  first 
Sunday  with  the  Mission  Church,  and  of  a  deputation  of  dudurs 
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from  country  villages  last  Saturday  to  Miss  Gray,  begging  for  teachers 
to  the  women  of  Shalapur  and  of  Jawalapur. 

*'  I  grow  completely  puzzled  what  to  begin  with  ;  but  I  think  that 
you  will  desire  most  to  hear  of  Roorkee  itself,  and  so  I  will  describe 
it  .to  you  as  best  I  can.  Roorkee  is,  as  you  will  remember,  in  the 
plains  below  Mussooree  and  the  Himalayas,  in  a  remote  comer 
of  the  North- West  Provinces.  It  is  forty  miles  from  Saharampur, 
the  nearest  railway  station  on  the  line  from  Calcutta  to  Lahore — 
three  days  and  nights  from  Calcutta,  and  one  night's  journey  from 
Lahore.  It  is  a  more  important  place  than  we  think  of  in  Ihigland 
— the  head-quarters  of  both  an  Enj^ish  and  of  a  native  regiment, 
with  about  fifty  British  bungalows,  in  gardens  or  compounds  ;  while 
the  lai^e  buildings  of  the  Collie  for  Engineers  add  dignity  to  the 
station,  and  give  to  the  English  quarter  a  very  Engliwi  air.  The 
rapid  blue  waters  of  the  Grand  Ganges  Canal  divide  the  native  dty 
from  the  English  station.  The  Mission  compound  is  close  to  the 
bridge  that  connects  the  two.  There  is  no  native  church  building 
yet,  but  service  is  held  in  the  schoolroom  of  the  Boys'  Orphanage. 
The  Missionary  is  a  German,  as  you  know,  holding  orders  in  tne 
English  Church.  He  has  been  here  several  years,  speaks  Hindustani 
eloquently,  and  seems  to  be  much  beloved  by  his  native  congr^ation. 
He  is  just  going  home  on  leave  for  some  time,  and  Mr.  Kruger,  a 
Missionary  from  Chaibassa,  in  the  Chota  Nagpore  district,  has  come 
to  take  his  place.  Mrs.  Kruger  seems  very  fond  of  the  Ladies' 
Association,  and  we  feel  sure  that  we  shall  very  much  enjoy  working 
with  her.  She  and  her  husband  seem  as  anxious  to  extend  the 
Mission  among  the  women  in  the  village  round  as  are  Miss  Gray  and 
myself.  The  difficulty  is  to  know  how  we  shall  find  means  to  hire 
conveyances  to  take  us  about,  beyond  where  the  gharee  and  the 
Mission's  one  horse  can  go  ;  how  ako,  I,  who  cannot  yet  speak  the 
language,  can  get  a  supply  of  texts,  &c.,  to  spread  abroad,  that  th« 
women  may  get  their  men  at  least  to  read  to  them  the  Master's 
words.  A  gift  from  a  kind  friend  in  England,  before  I  left  home, 
for  helping  the  Zenana  Mission  work,  will  go  some  little  way 
towards  it  just  at  first ;  but  I  fear  that  we  may  afterwards  have  to 
curtail  our  efforts  in  this  direction  for  lack  of  funds.  I  am  sending 
you  a  little  account  of  the  interesting  deputation  from  the  villages 
which  came  here  on  Saturday ;  perhaps  you  may  like  to  put 
it  into  the  *  Grain  op  Mustard  Seed,'  and  oh !  if  it  might 
bring  some  help  and  more  helpers  to  this  land  I.  should  be  so 
thankful. 

"Roorkee  is  a  centre  to  which  natives  from  a  wide  extent  of 
country  round  gather,  on  account  of  various  employments  they  find 
here  ;  they  frequently  remain  for  some  years,  and  then  disperse  to 
their  own  villages,  and  if  they  could  but  take  back  wiUi  them 
Christian  influence,  the  number  of  people  evangelised  might  grow 
very  numerous.  How  often,  without  knowing  these  circumstances^ 
have  I  gazed  on  my  Missionary  map  while  coming  out,  and  longed 
and  prayed  that  Christian  light  from  Roorkee  might  shine  far  and 
wide,  and  kindle  other  lights  throughout  the  country  round.  The 
request  of  Saturday  night,  that  the  LadiesV  Association  would  extend 
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its  work  among  the  women  of  the  neighbouring  villages  of  Shalapur 
and  Jawalapur  has  seemed  like  the  beginning  of  speedy  response  to 
my  prayers  ;  and  I  long  that  we  should  exert  ourselves  to  the  utmost 
not  to  let  this  opportunity  slip.  Could  the  Ladies'  Association  give 
any  special  grant  for  extending  the  work  there  ?  Miss  Gray  and  I 
hope  to  go  there  next  week,  during  the  Easter  holidays  of  the  school. 
Our  Holy  Festival  this  year  corresponds  very  luckily  with  a  Hindu 
festival,  when  few  of  the  children  would  come  to  school ;  and  Miss 
Gray  likes  to  impress  our  festival  upon  the  children's  minds  by 
holidays.  The  Mission  is,  at  first  sight  at  any  rate,  a  great  deal 
more  flourishing  than  I  had  pictured  it  to  myself,  or  than  I  think 
you  realise  it  in  England,  and  Miss  Gray  is  much  cheered,  I  think, 
to  hear  how  anxious  the  Committee  at  home  are  that  the  work  should 
increase ;  indeed,  there  is  immense  need  for  more  vigorous  effort 
on  the  part  of  good  Churchpeople  all  through  this  land.  From 
Colombo  to  Roorkee  there  is  a  great  inroad  of  other  workers,  because 
the7  understand  that  the  Church  of  England  is  inadequate  to  supply 
the  demand  upon  her  for  Church  women  to  teach  the  native  women. 
And  yet  there  are  so  many  who  would  come,  if  only  they  were  sure 
of  the  need  for  them,  I  think.  I  long  that  a  great  Apostolic  Guild 
might  be  started  by  the  Ladies'  Association  among  the  maidens  of 
England,  corresponding  to  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society.  I  have 
written  an  appeal  for  something  of  the  kind,  which  I  will  venture  to 
send  to  you*. 

*'  The  thought  of  the  Mission  work  has  interrupted  my  descrip- 
tion, of  the  place  itself.  Miss  Gray's  abode  is  a  pretty  bungalow 
close  to  the  Mission  compound,  but  I  regret  to  say  that  for  the 
present,  at  any  rate,  it  is  found  desirable  to  go  to  another  bungalow 
a  little  further  oflF,  in  the  hope  that  this  house  may  be  repaired  and 
made  more  habitable,  as  in  the  rains,  they  say,  it  is  not  fit  to  live  in. 
The  School  is,  of  course,  in  the  native  city.  Our  way  to  it,  and  to 
the  Zenanas,  is  across  the  bridge,  whence  we  get  the  lovely  view  of 
the  mountains  described  by  Miss  Gray  in  the  letter  published  in 
the  November  *  Grain  op  Mustard  Seed.'  I  had  noped  much 
that  the  day  would  be .  clear  when  first  I  should  see  that  view,  and 
that  the  Himalayas'  eternal  snows  would  greet  me  to  Roorkee — and 
I  had  my  wish.  Hazy  in  the  distance,  yet  quite  visible,  the  wonder* 
ful  peaks  stood  out  above  the  intervening  lower  ranges  like  arigel 
watcners  of  the  plain — a  succession  of  enormous  Mont  Blancs  and 
Jungfraus  all  along  the  northern  horizon,  and  the  lower  hills  in 
front  seeming  at  this  distance  about  the  height  of  the  Westmoreland 
and  Cumbrian  mountains.  It  is  a  perpetual  wonder  to  me  to  find 
this  land  such  a  land  of  glory.  I  had  thought  the  greater  part 
of  it,  at  any  rate,  would  be  an  arid,  Sahara  sort  of  place,  with  palms 
in  oases,  and  blazing  skies  without  softness  anywhere  j  and  instead 
I  find  wonderful  verdure  and  luxuriance  throughout  the  land,  great 
mango  and  sacred  peepul  trees,  answering  very  much  to  our  English 
oaks,  green  fields  of  com  and  dhol,  flowering  plants  and  shrubs, 
soft  English-looking  clouds,  and  over  and  around  everything  a 
shimmer  of  sunlight  that  makes  one  feel  the  heavens  are  round  and 
about,  and  in  and  over  one,  everywhere.     It  is  only  just  the  begin - 
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nin^  of  the  liot  season,  and  one  of  the  best  times  in  which  to  enjoy 
India,  and,  besides^  every  one  says  the  heat  is  rarely  found  too  great 
by  new  comers  ;  certainly,  so  far,  it  grows  to  me  an  increasing 
joy  to  behold  it  all  so  faor.  It  seems  like  a  second  awakening  to 
eartji's  beauty,  which,  for  me,  seems  to  have  flitted  eastward  only, 
and  not  altogether  fled  from  earth  with  childhood's  days  ;  I  seem  to 
have  come  back  to  some  dim-remembered  home,  and  I  almost  shrink 
to  find  my  ideal  land  reality. 

^^  The  School  is  such  a  happy  place,  fall  of  glad  children's  faces, 
reading,  writing,  learning  geography,  sewing,  and  growing  daily,  we 
trust,  in  wisdom  of  all  best  kinds.  There  are  twenty-seven  names 
on  the  books  ;  twenty-four  are  in  attendance  just  now,  as  it  is  the 
time  of  the  weddings,  and  three  are  away  on  that  account.  The 
Mohammedan  children  are  the  most  numerous,  and  much  more 
animated  than  the  Hindus  ;  but  all  seem  as  happy  as  can  be.  Miss 
Gray  employs  a  nice  old  Munshi,  who  is  mucn  respected  in  the 
place,  and  she  has  just  added  a  second  Christian  native  teacher  for 
Zenana  and  school  work — the  wife  of  a  new  Catechist.  I  hope  to 
send  an  aeeoimt  some  day  of  a  morning  in  the  school,  when  you 
shall  grow  acquainted  with'  the  little  pupils  ;  and  of  an  afternoon, 
too,  in  the  Zenanas,  to  some  of  which  I  have  been  already  intro- 
duced, and  I  was  delighted  at  the  eager  confiding  look  of  some  of  the 
Hindu  pupils,  and  at  the  dignity  of  the  great  Mohammedan  lady  of 
the  place,  who  is  also  a  pupil.  Every  Zenana  is  open  here,  Miss 
Gray  says,  and  if  only  there  were  as  many  helpers  as  there  are 
opportunities  of  teaching,  much  might  be  done.  There  is,  it  apnears, 
a  great  opportunity  of  spreading  abroad  the  words  of  the  beloved 
Master  among  the  thousands  of  pilgrims  who  come  to  the  great 
annual  festival  at  Hurdwar.'  * 


''  COME  OVER  AND  HELP  US. ' 

IT  was  the  middle  of  March,  1883,  at  beautiful  Roorkee,  in  the 
plains  beneath  the  Himalayas,  two  lady  Missionaries — a  veteran 
worker  and  a  novice  but  just  arrived—  sat  in  the  Missionary  bungalow 
of  the  Ladies'  Association.  It  was  Saturday  evening,  and  the  week's 
work  seemed  done,  and  a  wonderful  week  had  it  been  to  the  new 
comer,  since,  the  long  journey  over,  it  had  brought  her  at  length  to 
the  post  she  had  for  eight  long  years  desired.  Darkness  had  fallen 
outside,  and  the  yet  chilly  evenings  in  this  upland  district  made  pleasant 
the  gay  wood  fire  that  danced  upon  the  hearth,  while  the  fresh  breeze 
entered  through  the  open  doorways  beneath  the  verandah.  The 
time  for  vespers  had  come — evening  household  prayer  only  as  yet— 
for  the  congregation  gather  together  for  worship  still  only  on 
Sundays,  so  the  Hindustani  books  were  brought,  English  books,  too — 
alas  yet  for  the  new  worker! — and  the  two  Christian  attendants  (a  tall 
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handsome  man  and  his  girl-wife)  squatted,  according  to  their  wont, 
by  the  open  doorway  of  tne  verandah. 

Many  natives  from  villages  around  were  assembling  at  the 
Missionary's  house  close  by,  to  be  present  at  the  morrow's  Holy 
Eucharist,  for  Mr.  Hoppner,  the  Missionary  who  had  been  among 
them  for  seven  long  years,  was  bidding  them  all  farewell  for  many 
months  on  a  visit  to  nis  German  Fatherland,  and  the  faithful  fellows 
came  to  say  adieu  in  that  most  Christ-like  of  all  farewells.  And  now, 
suddenly,  as  prayers  were  about  to  begin,  three  of  the  honest  swarthy 
fellows  stepped  into  the  pleasant  room  out  of  the  darkness  ;  it  was 
startling  for  a  momen^  but  they  were  pleasantly  welcomed  in  by 
Miss  Gray,  the  elder  Missionary,  and,  seeming  well  to  know  the  ways 
of  the  household,  after  respectful  salaams,  squatted  down  beside  the 
servants  and  joined  with  them  in  the  holy  words  of  response  as  the 
beautiful  evening  psalm  for  the  day — the  seventeenth — was  read. 
Two  of  the  men,  Matthvas  and  Nathanael,  were  very  dark,  and  the 
contrast  of  the  rough  honest  faces  against  their  snow-white  turbans 
and  long  white  coats  was  very  marked.  The  third  was  an  older 
man,  Patrus  by  name,  his  complexion  less  swarthy,  with  p«y  beard 
and  hair,  his  coat  of  some  figured  cotton  stuff  dashed  with  scarlet. 
Ellen,  the  native  servant,  had  moved  somewhat  aside  as  they  entered 
and  sat  nearer  to  her  mistress,  with  the  pretty  white  chuddar  wound 
about  her  head  in  graceful  folds.  The  light  of  the  lamp  shone  upon 
the  fair  white  face  of  the  elder  Missionary,  on  which  the  subdued 
patience  that  seems  to  fall  always  upon  the  toilers  in  India  was 
already  marked.  As  the  earnest  monotonous  tones  of  the  foreign 
tongue  continued  it  seemed  one  of  the  gladdest  of  sights  and  sounas, 
and  these  were  some  of  the  glad  words  of  the  day's  psalm  that  they 
uttered  ''  And  what  is  he  among  the  gods  that  shall  be  like  unto  the 
Lord,"  "  Blessed  is  the  people  that  can  rejoice  in  Thee,  they  shall 
walk  in  the  light  of  Thy  countenance.  Their  delight  shall  be  daily 
in  Thy  Name,^'  "The  Holy  One  of  Israel  is  their  King."  Then 
followed  the  General  Confession,  "  Our  Father,"  and  other  prayers, 
.the  Oriental  group  bowing  in  lowliest  adoration,  with  foreheads 
on  the  ground  according  to  their  wont. 

And  now,  the  holy  worship  over,  words  of  pleasant  greeting 
were  exchanged  between  Miss  Gray  and  her  guests.  The  younger 
men  departed,  but  yet  Patrus  the  elder  remained,  something  still 
unsaid.  Patnis  has  been  for  some  years  a  Christian,  and  there  are 
traits  in  his  handsome  features  of  a  noble  character,  and  there  was 
pathos  in  his  voice  as  of  a  suffering  child,  that  showed  him  full 
of  sympathy.  But  now  as  the  new  Missionary  listened  to  the  tones 
of  his  voice  her  indignation  began  to  arise  ;  there  was  no  mistaking 
the  importunate  beseeching  of  the  tones,  although  the  words 
were  not  understood  by  her.  The  old  man  was  begging,  there  could 
be  no  doubt  of  it,  and  so  all  the  cruel  world's  doubts  of  native 
sincerity  seemed  true,  they  become  Christians  for  gain  thev  say  : 
and  now  for  the  moment  all  seemed  true,  and  respect  for  the  old 
fellow  seemed  sinking  fast  in  the  mind  of  the  listener,  and  yet  his 
aspect  still  remained  distinctly  noble.  There  was  no  cringing  in  his 
attitude,  although  importunity  in  his  voice — yet  the  decided  negative 
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with  which  Miss  Gray  waived  his  desire,  showed  that  the  man  was 
asking  for  something  beyond  her  power  to  grant  He  evidently  had 
not  prevailed,  no  money  or  gift  was  given  him,  nor  had  his  petition 
seemed  granted,  as  with  a  respectful  dissatisfaction  beneath  the  pro- 
found salaam,  the  beggar  withdrew. 

'  The  Missionaries  were  left  alone,  and  inquiry  revealed  that  Patrus 
hcui  been  begging  a  boon  it  seemed  impossible  to  Miss  Gray  to  grant. 
The  old  man's  nome  is  at  Shalapur,  a  wild  place  in  the  jungle, 
several  miles  away  across  country  where  leopards  roam  at  large 
and  herds  of  wild  elephants  are  "known  to  haunt  the  place.  The 
Padre  has  visited  the  place  now  and  then,  and  preached  to  the  people 
there,  but  as  a  rule  the  village  is  left  alone  very  much,  and  no  lady 
seems  ever  to  have  told  the  women  of  the  Good  News ;  and  now  as 
the  old  man  had  wended  his  way  to  Roorkee  he  hrfd  carried  a  burden 
on  his  heart — these  women  of  his  village  and  others  there,  heathen 
and  ignorant,  remained  untaught.  What  could  be  done  ?  Patrus 
would  venture  to  ask  help  for  his  people  from  the  Missionary  ladies. 
News  had  reached  him  that  a  second  lady  Missionary  was  coming  to 
help  Miss  Gray,  whom  Roorkee  people  love.  Surely  it  would  cive 
her  more  time  to  spare,  and  she  might  perhaps  now  be  induced  to 
come  and  talk  to  the  i^orant  women  oihis  own  village  !  It  was  a  bold 
request,  there  might  be  many  dangers  to  encounter,  and  a  woman  is 
weak  and  unprotected.  Would  she  come  1  At  least  the  request  must  be 
made,  he  would  do  his  best,  would  go  to  the  Mission  Sahib  herself, 
and  say  "  Come  over  and  help  us."  This  was  what  those  beseeching 
tones  had  meant— that  Miss  Gray  might  come  to  Shalapur  and  teach 
his  people  there  of  the  loving  Lord  and  of  His  mercy  to  women  as 
well  as  to  men.  It  must  have  seemed  to  Patrus  a  good  omen  that  the 
chapter  read  was  of  his  Lord's  care  for  women,  for  her  who  had  said 
"  If  I  may  but  touch  the  hem  of  His  garment  I  shall  be  whole,"  and 
for  the  dead  maiden,  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  and  surely  the  Mission 
Sahib  will  come,  for  she  is  a  disciple  of  this  tender  Jesus.  And  so 
he  had  made  his  request.  But  Roorkee  is  large,  and  there  is  much  to 
attend  to  ;  the  teaching  of  tlie  School  cannot  be  allowed  to  go  down  ; 
all  the  morning,  from  twelve  till  two,  it  must  be  carefully  watched". 
Then  the  Zenana  ladies  await  frequent  visits,  and  will  grow  impatient 
if  left  unvisited  for  many  days,  and,  besides,  though  for  a  day  or  two 
these  duties  might  even  be  safely  left  to  the  supervision  of  the  newly 
arrived  helper  from  England,  the  Mission  furnished  no  funds  for  a 
journey  like  this,  for  it  costs  many  rupees  for  the  hire  of  a  palki, 
and  so  the  faithful  heart  of  the  poor  fellow  is  grieved  by  r^saL 
He  proffers  the  request  a  second  and  even  a  third  time,  for  there  ar6 
many  in  his  village,  arid  they  grow  sick  and  die,  and  wilt  not  this 
English  lady  come  and  tell  them  of  the  good  news  of  God's  love  and 
of  the  ^ft  of  eternal  life  ?  But  nay  !  there  is  no  way,  she  thinks, 
of  granting  his  desire,  and  so  with  the  deep  salaam,  but  with  sorrow  of 
heart,  the  poor  fellow  has  stepped  out  into  the  darkness  again,  marvel* 
lin^,  I  doubt  not,  that  England  is  so  slow  in  sending  her  daughters 
and  her  rupees  to  tell  their  sisters  of  their  Lord. 

O  !  English  sisters,  do  not  delay  coming  here.     Come  yourselves 
to  Shalapur  and  to  the  myriads  of  places  of  like  villages  throughout 
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this  wonderful  land,  whence  they  thus  send  to  you,  saying,  "  Come 
over  and  help  us."  What  would  your  own  lives  be  without  the 
sympathy  of  Jesus,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  love  of  Gk)d  ;  and  can 
ou  leave  these  sorrowful  ones  who  ask  to  be  taught  of  Him  by  you 
Jnglish  women  1  Oh  !  do  come  quickly,  I  beseech  you,  there  is  no 
time  to  lose,  surely  the  command  is  very  clear,  "  Go  into  all  the 
world."  Will  you  not  obey,  and  come  over  and  help  us  without 
delay? 

A  loving  gift  that  the  new  worker  brought  with  her  from  a  friend 
in  England  for  spending  on  Mission  work  will  help  to  speed  the  news 
to  Shalapur  once,  or  perhaps  twice,  but  it  is  'permanent  help  that  is 
needed,  means  at  least  to  establish  a  little  school,  and  to  send  a 
weekly  visitor  to  inspect  the  progress  made,  and  unless  help  comes 
from  England  it  cannot  be  done.  A.  R. 


AN  APPEAL  FOB  RAMNAD. 

• 

IT  has  frequently  been  remarked  with  satisfaction  that  the  funds 
of  the  Ladies'  Association,  since  its  tirst  establishment  in  1866, 
have  never  gone  back  in  amount ;  every  year  there  has  been  a  steady 
though  sometimes  only  a  small  increase  in  its  income.  And  yet,  not^ 
withstanding  this  gradual  increase,  the  income  of  the  Association  cannot 
keep  pace  with  the  wants  of  our  Missions  and  every  year,  to  their  great 
regret,  the  Committee  are  compelled,  from  want  of  funds,  to  refuse 
or  postpone  indefinitely  urgent  applications  for  Zenana  Missionaries 
and  school  teachers. 

The  following  application,  which  is  only  one  of  several,  will  show 
how  great  are  the  openings  and  opportunities  given  for  the  spread  of 
the  Qospel  in  India. 

Ramnad,  an  important  centre  of  Missionary  work  in  South  India,  has 
been  for  nearly  ten  years  in  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  George  Billing. 
When  he  first  came  we  are  told  there  was  no  Church,  no  Boarding 
School,  no  Mission  House.  Soon  after  her  arrival  in  1881  Mrs.  Billing 
wrote,  "  There  is  now  a  pretty  little  Church,  Boys'  and  Girls'  Schools 
and  over  4,000  Christians.''  So  the  good  work  went  on,  but  withiil 
the  last  few  months  Mr.  Billing  has  been  appointed  Secretary  to  the 
S.P.G.  Diocesan  Committee  at  Madras.  Great  regret  was  expressed 
at  the  departure  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Billing  from  Ramnad  and  tne  loss 
of  Mrs.  Billing's  active  superintendence  and  wariii  interest  ill  the 
Girls'  School  has  been  much  felt,  as  will  be  seen  by  her  letter  written 
on  the  24th  January  : — 

"  I  received  an  application  yesterday  from  the  native  clergyman 
of  Ramnad,  the  Rev.  J.  Gnanolivo,  for  two  European  ladies,  one  to 
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visit  the  women  residing  in  the  palaces  and  others  of  high  caste  in 
the  town  of  Ramnad,  and  another  lady  to  superintend  the  larce  Girls' 
Boarding  School,  containing  150  girls,  the  BTindu  Girls'  School  which 
has  sixty  children  on  the  roll,  and  the  other  Schools  in  the  town. 
He  sajs  *  We  have  twelve  residences  (called  by  the  natives  palaces) 
belonging  to  the  royal  race  of  Maravars,  the  Zemindar,  his  cousins 
and  other  relations,  the  doors  of  which  are  closed  to  all  but  ladies. 
Besides  these  there  are  four  or  five  hundred  families  of  Mussulmans. 
A  lady  employed  in  visiting  these  women  would,  I  believe,  greatly 
help  on  the  spread  of  Christianity.  The  feeUngs  of  the  Zenana 
women,  which  are  now  strongly  opposed  to  Christian  progress,  will 
necessarily  be  softened,  and  their  prejudice  against  our  holy  religion 
be  considerably  removed  by  their  friendship  for  a  Christian  lady. 
We  find  these  women  confined  in  the  Zenanas  have  a  peculiarly 
great  influence  over  their  children,  to  frame  their  spirit  and  their 
characters,  and  it  is  these  young  men  who  as  landlords  exercise  all 
possible  power  and  influence  over  the  poor  ryots  (small  farmers)  in 
almost  all  the  villages  in  this  extensive  Mission,  so  that  there  is 
ample  work,  and  in  all  probability  a  fruitful  field,  for  a  lady  in  the 
Ramnad  Zemindary.  Nor  are  tnese  all  our  wants.  Our  Girls' 
Schools  urgently  require  another  lady  to  superintend,  watch,  guide, 
and  direct  them.  The  Hindti  Girls'  School  lately  established  in 
Ramnad,  without  a  European  lady's  superintendence,  cannot  be 
expected  to  do  much  for  the  cause  of  Christ  The  attendance 
at  present  is  not  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  population  d  the  town. 
As  every  native  woman  has  a  great  regard  for  a  European  lady,  her 
value,  her  sympathy  with,  and  interest  in  their  children,  is  thoroughly 
known  and  appreciated,  and  who  can  doubt  the  immense  value  of 
such  influence  in.  pushing  forward  the  interests  of  this  all-important 
institution?  The  Boarding  School,  too,  and  the  Orphans^  of  this 
Mission  are  earnestly  waiting  and  praying  for  some  one  like  you  to 
take  your  place,  now  sadly  vacated  by  your  removal  to  Madras.  I 
refrain  now  that  I  write  to  you  from  expressing  in  particular  how 
much  the  children  derived  from  your  maternal  sympathy,  and  how 
much  they  love  you  and  thirst  after  you,  or  how  mucn  in  short  they 
miss  you  from  their  midst  Will  you  not  please  represent  our 
difficulties  to  the  kind  and  devoted  ladies  of  England,  who  are  world- 
known  for  their  self-denial,  their  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Christ, 
and  their  earnest  interest  in  the  redemption  of  their  fellow 
creatures  ?  * 

"  I  need  scarcely  add,"  Mrs.  Billing  continues, "  how  entirely  I  agree 
with  Mr.  Gnanolivo,  feeling,  as  I  do,  that  there  is  hardly  a  place  in 
India  which  has  a  greater  claim  on  the  help  of  the  ladies  of  England. 
May  God  incline  the  hearts  of  some  of  His  devoted  followers  to  work 
for  Him  in  this  far-off  country,  even  for  a  few  short  years,  when  they 
will,  with  His  blessing,  surely  reap  an  abundant  harvest" 

The  object  of  brfnginc  this  application  before  our  readers  is  not  to 
elicit  subscriptions  of  a  few  shillings  or  even  guineas  specially  appro- 
priated to  Ramnad.  A  few  such  subscriptions  or  donations  would 
not  really  benefit  either  the  Ramnad  Mission  or  the  Ladies'  Associa- 
tion— they  would  not  enable  the  Association  to  send  out  or  maintain 
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the  ladies  so  urgently  needed.  This,  as  was  before  said,  is  only  one 
of  many  applications,  and  we  ask  our  readers  to  consider  this  fact 
seriously,  to  lay  the  matter  to  heart,  and  render  effectual  aid  by  doing 
all  in  their  power  to  increase  largely  the  general  funds  of  the  Ladies' 
Association. 


HEATHEN  SUPERSTITIONS  IN  TRICHINOPOLT. 

IN  the  suburb  of  Trichinopoly  called  Puttoor,  and  in  the  road  which 
runs  past  our  gate,  in  the  month  of  March  every  year  thene 
takes  place  a  grotesque  and  fearfal  festival  which  I  now  propose  to 
describe.  For  days  before  this  festival  commences  we  see  signs  of 
preparation  going  on.  Booths  are  being  constructed  on  either  side 
of  tne  broad  street,  and  an  ominous  numoer  of  black  kids  are  seen  in 
small  droves  beine  driven  in  from  the  country.  The  festival  itself 
lasts  three  days,  auring  which  time  the  streets  night  and  day  are 
crowded  with  men,  women,  and  children.  The  Brahmins  jpretend 
to  scorn  the  bloody  festival  as  altogether  only  a  Sudra  affair,  still 
those  of  t]^e  neighbourhood  appear  to  delight  as  much  as  any  in  the 
amusement  and  excitement  it  brings,  and  many  of  them  are  to  be  seen 
among  the  crowds  and  are  said  to  offer  kids  also.  Our  Boys'  School 
compound  looks  upon  the  centre  of  attraction,  so  that  if  we  wish  to 
see  what  is  going  on  we  have  only  to  go  there  and  look  over  the  low 
wall,  we  can  hear  from  our  house  enough  all  the  time.  Indeed  the 
cries  of  the  excited  multitude,  especially  at  nights,  are  most  unpleasant 
to  hear.  All  this  bustle  and  excitement  is  in  honour  of  a  man  who 
is  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  a  bloodthirsty  demon,  called  Kolumayi ; 
and  ^liile  her  spirit  is  upon  him,  he  is  carried  through  the  streets  on 
a  kind  of  high  chair,  and  asks  for  the  blood  of  kids.  Thousands  of 
these  poor  little  creatures  have  been  already  sold  to  devotees  and  to 
those  people  who  have  vowed  one  during  the  past  year  to  the  demon 
when  they  were  in  trouble.  Those  who  put  off  to  the  last  to  buy, 
have  to  pay  dearly  for  their  procrastination,  as  prices  rise  higher 
each  day.  The  kid  must  be  perfectlv  black,  and  must  have  no  spot 
of  any  oUier  colours  on  its  body.  As  the  man  possessed  with  the 
demon  passes  along  the  streets,  each  man  slays  his  kid  and  at  once 
offers  it  to  the  possessed  man,  who  puts  his  mouth  to  the  wound  and 
is  supposed  to  drink  the  blood  ;  the  carcase  is  then  taken  away  by 
the  offerer  and  feasted  upon  with  his  family. 

The  origin  of  this  hideous  festival  is  variously  given.  The  most 
common  account  that  I  have  heard  is  as  follows : — 

The  goddess  in  whose  honour  this  festival  takes  place  resided 
formerly  in  Malayalum,  Travancore,  and  was  there  accustomed  to 
have  children  offered  her  in  sacrifice.  But  the  number  of  children 
gradually  decreased,  and  the  people  feared   that  if  the  goddess 
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remained  amongst  them  mncK  longer  there  would  be  no  children  left. 
So  they  took  her  image,  secured  it  to  a  wooden  platform,  and  placed 
it  in  a  stream  to  float  down  where  it  would.  The  stream  was  a 
branch  of  the  river  Cauvery,  so  the  goddess  after  a  time  came  floating? 
down  this  great  river,  and  when  near  Trichinopoly  she  branched  off 
into  a  channel,  and  stopped  at  a  place  called  Kulumi.  Here  she 
became  imbedded  in  the  banks  of  the  stream.  One  day  it  happened 
that  the  people  of  the  neighbouring  village  who  were  agricultural 
serfs,  went  out  in  the  morning,  as  was  their  custom,  to  turn  the  water 
into  the  fields  for  irrigation.  One  of  them  in  digging  up  some  earth 
to  turn  the  water,  accidentally  struck  the  arm  of  tne  goddess  and 
broke  it.  Blood  flowed  from  the  broken  arm  of  stone,  whereupon 
the  Pullan  became  terrified  and  ran  and  told  his  comrades.  Tney 
all  assembled  round,  and  stood  gazing  at  the  bleeding  image,  when 
one  ventured  to  ask  the  goddess  what  sbe  wished  them  to  do, "  Place 
me  upright  in  the  bank  of  the  channel,"  she  replied,  "  and  build  a 
temple  over  me."  This  they  did,  and  when  she  was  seated  in  state  in 
her  temple,  they  questioned  her  as  to  what  was  further  to  be  done, 
whereupon  she  told  them  they  were  to  offer  a  child  in  sacrifice  to 
her  annually.  The  poor  people,  however,  thought  this  was  going  too 
far^  and  begged  her  to  modify  her  demands,  so  she  graciously  con- 
sented to  be  content  with  the  blood  of  kids..  The  Brahmins,  the 
masters  of  the  serfs,  then  deprived  them  of  their  treasure,  took  the 
image  of  Kolumayi  from  her  resting-place  and  brought  her  into 
their  own  village,  and  erected  a  temple  to  her  honour.  The  sacrifice 
of  the  kids  is  continued,  and  the  Brahmins  take  their  oart  in  it  to 
this  day.  Kolumayi,  being  a  stone,  is  unfortunatelv,'unaDle  to  drink 
the  blood  of  the  kids  herself,  so  she  enters  into  the  body  of  a  man 
and  inspires  him  to  perform  her  wishes. 

This  is  the  story  connected  with  the  festival  I  have  described, 
which  takes  place  annually  in  front  of  our  gate.  It  is  certainly 
anything  but  a  pleasant  sight,  and  it  shows  to  what  depths  idol- 
atrous superstition  will  reduce  people.  Even  those  who  are 
tolerably  well  educated  among  the  natives  here  believe  in  the  man's 
deception.  In  extenuation  of  their  credulity  they  say,  "  How  can 
a  man  unless  he  is  possessed  by  the  demon,  drink  the  blood  of 
thousands  of  kids  and  still  be  thirsty?"  The  real  fact  is  that 
the  blood  coagulates  in  the  vein  and  the  man  simply  pretends  to 
drink  his  fill,  but  the  people  seeing  the  blood  on  his  face  and 
mouth,  imagine  the  rest.  Europeans  of  the  station  have  been 
known  to  come  down  and  see  for  themselves  how  the  man  manages 
to  pretend  to  drink  all  the  blood,  and  though  they  always  ^o  away 
seeing  through  the  deception,  the  people  repeat  their  names  in  their 
stories  one  to  the  other  saying  :  ''  Mr.  So-and-So  came,  and  he  also 
was  astonished  and  believed.  "When  Mr.  Wyatt  was  showing  the 
folly  of  the  festival  to  some  intelligent  Hindus  who  were  taking  part 
in  the  feast^  and  remonstrating  with  them  for  believing  in  it,  tney 
entreated  him  not  to  express  his  disbelief  so  openly,  for  Kolumayi, 
they  said,  was  very  jealous  of  her  reputation,  and  she  would  be  sure 
to  take  vengeance  on  him.  In  support  of  their  assertion  they  said 
that  a  certain  officer  belonging  to  the  Royal  Artillery  who  was  in 
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Trichinopoly  at  one  time  came  down  to  see  the  festival,  and  instead 
of  devoutly  worshipping  as  he  should  have  done,  or  at  any  rate 
preserving  a  polite  silence,  he  openly  laughed  at  the  whole  tiling, 
Kolumayi  was  very  angry,  and  determined  to  teach  him  a  lesson,  so 
that  night  when  the  gentleman  was  quietly  sleeping  in  his  hed  in  an 
upstairs  room  in  his  house  (which  by  the  way  is  the  house  we  at 
present  occupy),  he  suddenly  had  a  fearful  vision  of  Kolumayi,  and 
m  the  morning  he  found  she  had  carried  him  bodily  down  stairs  and 
deposited,  him  there  !  He  ever  after,  it  is  aflftrmed,  became  a  devout 
believer  in  the  goddess ;  and  another  European  they  say  sends  Rs.  150 
yearly  to  the  festival,  both  of  which  stories  are  evidently  equally 
untrue.  Mr.  Wyatt  and  his  agents  bad  daily  preachings  to  the  con? 
course  of  people  last  year  while  the  feast  lasted,  and  he  was  several 
times  threatened  that  Kolumayi  would  be  sure  to  wreak  her  vengeance 
on  him  for  his  audacity.  We  thought  it  was  quite  possible  that  some 
among  the  heathens  might  do  something  to  annoy  us  to  make  their 
words  come  true,  and  it  was  a  fact  that  for  a  couple  of  months  after 
the  feast  there  were  stones  being  constantly  thrown  by  unseen  hands 
into  our  Girls'  School  compound,  and  though  we  made  every  effort  to 
discover  the  rogues  who  threw  them,  and  had  nightly  watchers  to  sit 
up,  yel  no  one  was  ever  discovered.  The  people  who  wished  us  to 
suppose  it  was  Kolumayi  who  was  giving  us  this  trouble,  were 
cunning  enough  never  to  throw  stones  when  either  Mr.  Wyatt  or 
Mr.  Papworth  were  watching,  but  only  when  it  was  one  of  the 
native  schoolmasters'  turn.  This  annoyance,  however,  passed  shortly 
away,  and  we  were  left  in  peace.  A  boy  of  sixteen,  the  son  of 
respectable  Hindu  parents,  who  lives  nearly  opposite  to  our  Boys' 
School  compound,  died  suddenly  a  few  days  after  the  feast  was  ovei* 
last  year.  In  lamenting  his  death  the  relatives  said:  "Alas!  he 
brought  his  death  upon  himself,  he  was  so  foolhardy  as  to  stand  in 
the  road  when  Kolumayi  was  entering  the  town,  and  stared  in  the 
face  of  the  man  who  was  possessed  by  her.  Kolumayi  must  have 
struck  him  with  disease  then  ! " 

Since  our  arrival  here,  we,  for  our  part,  have  been  endeavouring  to 
influence  the  people  on  the  side  of  enlightenment  and  truth  ;  and 
we.  firmly  believe  that  the  darkness  of  the  people  is  slowly  but 
surely  giving  place  to  light.  Our  Boys'  School,  with  its  fifty  boys, 
looks  on  to  the  scene  of  Qie  festival.  These  boys  we  are  training  to 
be  future  schoolmasters  and  catechists  in  this  district,  to  work  among 
their  people.  Among  the  boys  some  are  non-Christians,  who  are  with 
us  with  the  consent  of  their  relatives,  and  whom  we  hope  to  see  one 
day  Christians.  Next  to  the  Boys'  School,  and  also  looking  on  to 
the  street  where  the  festival  takes  place,  is  our  Training  Institution 
for  Native  Female  Teachers.  In  this  School  we  have  now  seventy- 
six  girls,  though  we  only  opened  it  a  year  and  four  months  ago. 
Sixteen  of  the  elder  pupils  have  passed  their  prescribed  Government 
Examination  this  year,  and  six  have  become  schoolmistresses.  The 
rest  are  continuing  to  study  for  the  higher  grade.  The  Ladies'  Asso- 
ciation has.  kindly  sanctioned  the  salary  of  a  lady  to  undertake  this 
interesting  and  hopeful  work.  Several  Branch  Associations  kindly 
help  us  by  supporting  individual  pupils,  and  we  ahoidd  feel. deeply 
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grateful  if  others  would  do  the  same.  The  opening  years  of  a  new 
work  of  this  kind  bring  heavy  expenditure,  but  we^have  gone  on  with 
the  work,  feeling  sure  as  our  wants  become  known  friends  will  help 
us  to  meet  them.  The  cost  to  board,  clothe,  and  train  a  giri  is  5*. 
a  year.  In  no  way  can  money  be  better  spent  in  connection  with 
Mission  work  here  than  in  educating  girls  and  boys.  They  are  brought 
from  distant  villages,  where  their  families  have  lived  in  ignorance 
for  centuries,  we  may  say,  and  are  taught  and  trained  in  Christian 
ideas.  Every  time  they  go  home  for  their  holidays  they  leave  some 
of  their  lignt  behind  them  ;  and  when  they  finally  leave  and 
settle,  they  become  in  turn  little  centres  of  light.  In  this  way 
Christianity  spreads  surely  and  steadily. 

E.  J.  WYATT. 


LETTERS  FOB  OUR  WORKING  PARTIES.    . 

I.— CAWNPORE. 

THE   following  letter  lately   received  from  Miss  Heming  will 
show  how  much  the  annual  boxes  sent  to  Cawnpore  are  appre- 
ciated there : — 

"I  hasten  to  inclose  our  accounts  for  the  half  year  ending  Decem- 
ber, 1882,  and  to  acknowledge  with  many  thanks  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  with  the  set  of  bills  for  2/. ;  will  you  kindly  convey  our  many 
thanks  to  Mrs.  Waldron  for  her  continued  kindness  ?  I  am  sorry  I 
have  not  been  able  to  write  before,  and  hope  you  will  be  pleased  to 
excuse  the  delay,  as  I  have  been  very  busy  in  one  way  or  another. 
The  new  boxes  arrived  in  November,  and  we  had  the  sale  a  few  days 
after.  What  a  splendid  lot  of  nice,  pretty  things  you  have  sent  us 
this  year  !  Mrs.  Barstow,  the  Collector's  wife  here,  kindly  had  the 
sale  in  her  house,  and  helped  us  to  sell,  which  seemed  a  great  attrac- 
tion to  the  residents  of  Cawnpore,  Indeed,  without  this  help  there 
would  have  been  a  bad  look  out  for  us  this  year,  as  there  were  and 
still  are  few  ladies  in  the  station.  The  object  was  to  draw  out  a 
certain  class  of  people,  and  I  thjnk  to  some  extent  we  did  succeed  in 
doing  so,  and  from  the  accounts'^  inclose  you  will  see  we  have  done 
pretty  well,  and  realised  Rs.  405,  though  a  good  many  of  the  things 
remain  unsold." 

II.— CHOTA  NAGPORE. 

IT  is  very  gratifying  to  learn  from  Mrs.  Whitlbt  to  what  an 
excellent  use  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  boxes  sent  out  last 
year  by  the  Ladies'  Association  have  been  applied  in  tiie  Chota 
Nagpore  Mission. 
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In  March  she  wrote  : — 

"  I  have  to  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
indosiiig  bills  for  4Z.  for  me  Homcastle  Scholar.  The  articles  sent 
out  in  our  last  box  from  the  Ladies'  Association,  supplemented  by 
subscriptions  from  several  friends  of  the  Mission,  were  sold  at  our 
Fancy  Sale  (or,  as  the  natives  call  it,  Meena  Bazaar)  last  month. 
Being  the  week  of  the  Ranchi  MSla,  or  Fair,  several  Kajahs  were 
present  who  were  good  customers,  though  we  had  not  many  things 
suitable  for  them.  We  realised  nearly  enough  to  build  a  plain  brick 
church  at  Ramtoliza,  where  the  present  mud  chapel  is  too  small  for 
the  congregation.    These  yearly  sales  are  a  great  help." 


ANNIVERSARY  SERVICES. 


THE  Anniversary  Services  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gcepel  ¥all  be  held  in  Westminster  Abbey,  on  Tuesday 
evening,  June  12th,  at  7.30  p.m.,  when  the  sermon  will  be  preached 
by  the  I)ean  of  Carlisle  ;  and  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  on  Wednesday 
morning,  June  13th,  at  eleven  o'clock,  Holy  Communion,  with 
Sermon  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Newcastle. 

The  Ladies'  Association  will  be  represented  by  the  special 
attendance  of  its  members  and  friends  at  both  these  services. 

The  service  at  St.  Paul's  having  been  fixed  for  the  morning  of 
June  13th  (the  second  Wednesday  in  the  month),  the  day  for  the 
usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  Ladies'  Association, 
the  meeting  will  be  held  on  the  third  Wednesday,  the  20th  June, 
instead. 

The  attendance  of  the  Archidiaconal  Correspondents  of  the 
Ladies'  Association,  is  invited  at  this,  or  any  other  monthly  meeting 
of  the  Committee  when  they  may  be  in  London. 


ANNUAL  REPORT. 


THE  Annual  Report  is  now  printed,  and  has,  we  trust,  been 
already  received  by  our  Correspondents  and  Branch  Associa- 
tions throughout  the  countiy.  If  any  members  have  not  received 
a  Report,  or  if  any  additional  copies  are  required,  they  will  be 
forwuxled  on  appUcation  by  letter  or  post-card  to  the  Honorary 
Secretary,  at  19,  Delahay  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 
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r  Mustard  8m<I. 
I  June  1. 1883. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  AND  DONATIONS. 


April,  1888. 

Speldhurst  and  Ashurst 

Miss  Sanders      

ByMissBirley    

MiUbrook,  by  Lady  S.  Blunt ... 
Lyndliurst,  by  Miss  Burrard  ... 

Miss  Harrison     

Leeds,  by  Miss  Maude      

Oftertory  in  8.P.G.  Chapel     ... 

Mrs.  Mooyaart ... 

Oxford,  by  Miss  Milman  ...    ... 

Miss  Cookson     

St.  Mark's,  Hamilton  Terrace... 

Tenbury,  by  Mrs.  Norris 

Lee,  by  Miss  Beaumont 

St.  Luke's,  Westboume  Park... 


«.  d. 
3    6 


2    2 

21    2 

1  19 

1    1 


Sedbergh,  by  Miss  Piatt  .. 
St.  Micliaers,  Tenbury     .. 

Mrs.  Stocker       

,  Kimcote,  by  Miss  M.  Cox 

Great  Chart 

Misses  Homewood     

Lady  Monteagle 

By  Miss  Cooke    

By  Mrs.  Rawson , 

Mrs.  HIU     

Waterloo,  Liverpool 

Miss  H.  Shuttleworth 
For  Boorkee ^    -, 


£  s. 
12  7 
4    0 

5 
4  17 
8    0 

6 

1  1 
17 

2  8 
1 

8    1 

10 

18    0 


Total £168  14    0 


PARCELS  OP  WORK  AND  CLOTHING, 

Received  up  to  May  10/^/1883. 

Leeds  Association,  by  Miss  Maude.  Brightling  Working  Party,  by  Miss  S.  Hayley 
Chichester  Association,  by  Miss  Durnford.  Braunston  Association,  by  Miss  Bnuith- 
waite.  Benwell  Park  Working  Party,  by  Mrs.  Mulcaster.  Starston  Association  by 
Miss  Hopper.  Teddington  Association,  by  Mrs.  Mant.  Clifton  Association  by  Miss 
Swayne.  Hulme  Association,  by  Mrs.  Woodhonse.  ArTescote  Association'  by  Miss 
Loveday.  Bast  Mole  sey  Association,  by  Miss  Longley.  Clapham  Association  by  Miss 
Pennington.  All  Saint's,  Axrainster.  Association,  by  Miss  Woodcock.  Cleveland 
Working  Party,  by  Miss  F,  Keyroer.  BlymhiU  and  Weston  Association,  Jby  Hon  Mrs 
Bridgeman.  Welshpool  Association,  by  Mrs.  Hill.  Stourpaine  Association,  by  Miss 
Watts.  Lincoln  Association,  by  Mrs.  Venables.  Cheltenham  Association*  by  Mrs 
Rowley  Lloyd.  Uttoxeter  Association,  by  Mrs.  Abud.  Miss  Ash,  London.  'sedbetRh 
Association,  by  Miss  Piatt.  St.  Mary  Abbot's  Association,  by  Miss  Clarke  Mn 
Peild,  London.  Checkenden  Association,  by  Mrs.  Abbey.  Carlisle  Association.  bT 
Mrs.  Chalker.    Miss  Cooke,  London.  ^     ' 


Boxes  will  be  sent  in  June  to  Chot4  Nagpore,  Madagascar,  J!dey«Dffoody  and 
Nazareth.  Parcels  to  be  sent  up  before  the  15th  of  the  month  to  19  Delabar 
Street,  Westminster,  carriage  paid,  with  the  name  of  the  sender  written  outside 


All  Letters  on  the  business  of  the  Ladies'  Association  (whether  containini?  re- 
mittances or  not)  should  be  addressed  to  the  *'  Honorary  Secretary.  Ladies'  Associa- 
tion, S.P.G.,  19,  Delahay  Street,  Westminster,  London,  sfw."  Awocia 


All  commnnioations  intended  for  inseriion  in.  tbeMagaiine  should  be  sent  to 
Miss  L.  Bullock,  26,  Blandford  Square,  London,  N.W.,  by  the  10th  of  the  month. 
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whioh  a  man  took,  and  bowed  in  his  field  :  which  indeed  is 
the  least  of  all  seeds  :  but  when  it  is  grown,  it  is  the 
greatest  among  herbs,  and  beoometh  a  tree,  so  that  the 
birds  of  the  air  come  and  lodge  in  the  branches  thereof." 

—St.  Matthew  xiii.  81,  32. 


CAPETOWN  REVISITED. 


|N  the  account  of  the  Churcli  in  South  Africa  which  appeared 
in  the  December  number  of  **  The  Grain  of  Mustard 
Seed  "  it  will  be  remembered  that  Miss  Alice  Shergold 
is  mentioned  as  the  first  teacher  sent  to  Capetown  by  the 
Ladies'  Association,  having  been  appointed  in  1870  to  the  charge  of 
the  Mission  School  connected  with  Miss  Arthur's  Orphanage.  After 
four  years  successful  work,  Miss  Shergold,  now  Mrs.  Trent,  retired 
from  this  post,  and  has  been  living  since  her  marriage  in  remote 
parts  of  the  colony.  After  an  absence  of  seven  years  she  has  re- 
visited Capetown,  and  in  the  following  letter,  written  in  March, 
1883,  gives  a  graphic  account  of  the  changes  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  interval  :— 

"  I  regret  that  I  have  so  long  delayed  writing  to  you,  although 
you  said  that  you  would  be  at  all  times  glad  to  hear  from  me,  but 
the  many  duties  of  my  busy  life  have  made  me  defer  it  until  now. 
At  the  commencement  of  last  year  I  became  the  mother  of  twins 
(girls)  who  only  lived  for  three  months,  dying  a  week  after  each 
other.  Shortly  after  their  birth  I  had  a  severe  illness  in  Somerset 
East,  and  my  life  was  almost  despaired  of ;  during  that  time  I 
received  much  kindness  from  the  Kev.  Mr.  Woodroife,  Mrs.  Wood- 
roffe,  and  other  friends.  My  health  is  now  better  than  it  has  been, 
but  I  fear  I  shall  never  be  very  strong  again.  I  have  two  little 
^Is  still  living,  Ada  and  Nelly,  aged  five  and  three  years  ;  I  have 
just  returned  with  Ada  from  a  short  visit  to  Capetown.  It  was 
seven  years  since  I  was  there  before,  so  I  have  felt  a  wish  to  write, 
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as  I  know  you  would  like  to  hear  of  what  change  and  progress  I 
observed.  We  had  fine  weather  there  and  back  ;  the  accommodation 
on  board  the  steamers  is  now  so  much  better  than  it  used  to  be.  It 
did  not  seem  that  I  could  have  been  so  long  away  from  Capetown 
when  I  found  myseK  once  more  in  the  docks  facing  the  grand  old 
Table  MoujoJain.  Th^  new, gr^vina-dock  is.  a  fine  piece -.of  .work 
there,  «md  well  wpfth  seeing.  At  ni^t  the  docks  are  lighted  with 
the  electric"  light.'  It  was  not  long  before  some  friends  came  to 
welcome  me,  and  I  proceeded  to  town  to  Mrs.  Russell's,  with  whom 
I  lived  so  long  whilst  I  w^s  teaching,  and  from  whose  house  I  was 
'  married.  A  few  of  my  old  friends  have  -passed  away,  but  on  the 
whole,  I  was  surprised  not  to  find  more  changes  amongst  them  all 
than  I  did.  Capetown  is  very  much  larger  than  it  was  ;  where 
formerly  only  bloeks  of  stones  stood,  now  there  are  houses  and 
streets.  Tram-cars  are  running  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  and 
some  of  the  buildings  are  very  imposing.  The  Houses  of  Parliament 
and  the  Standard  Bank  Buildings  are  m  course  of  erection.  They 
will  be  grand  structures.  The  railway  station  has  also  been  built 
since  I  was  therej  it  is  large  and  handsome.  It  was  so  pleasant  tp  be 
back  in  ^he  Cathedral  once  more,  but  the  Clergy  look  care-worn  and 
hard- worked  ;  the  Dean  of  Capetown  especially  so.  The  Synod  was 
just  over,  and  the  Bishop  and  Clergy  were  about  to  disperse  to  their 
own  scenes  of  labour  once  more.  I  was  able  to  secure  a  photograph 
of  those  who  attended  the  Synod  ;  it  is  nicely  taken.  In  front  of  the 
Cathedral  in  the  inclbgSire  I  noticed't&e  cross  ereited  to  the  memory 
'of  the  late  good  Bishop  Gray  ;  it  is  very  handsome.  At  the  Agri- 
dultural  SHow  I  saw  the  present  Governor  of  the  Colony,  Sir  Hercules 
Robinson,  but  from  what  I  observed  the  colonial  people  as  a  rule  do 
not  seem  to  care  for  him,  but  they  speak  so  well  of  the  former 
Governor,  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  who  was  much  loved  and  reverenced. 
In  Capetown  they  tell  me  he  had  a  kind  smile  and  word  for  all,  and 
he  was  not  too  proud  to  walk  through  any  of  the  streets  of  the  town, 
even  the  poorer  ones,  and  speak  kindly  to  the  people,  by  all  of  whom 
he  seemed  well  known.  Here  in  the  eastern  province,  too,  many 
appear  much  to  regret  his  recall  home. 

but  you  will  feel  more  interested,  I  daresay,  to  hear  of  the 
Orphanage  and  Mission  SchooL  I  did  not  see  Miss  Arthur  the 
first  time  I  called  at  the  Orphanage,  as  she  was  much  fatigued 
through'  nursing  a  little  girl,  daughter  of  a  Kafir  clergyman  in 
the  Transkei.  She  died  a  few  days  afterwards,  and  was  buried 
at  Zonnebloem.  On  Miss  Arthur's  return  from  Table  Bay,  where 
she  went  for  a  few  days'  rest  and  quiet,  I  called  again  and  saw 
her.  So  many  of  the  orphans  who  were  in  the  Or^anage  when 
I  taught  in  the  Mission  School  have  gone  away,  some  to  service, 
several  are  married,  some  being  happily  and  comfortably  settled, 
so  that  I  fouDd  a  great  number  of  new  children.  Snll  Anne 
Daoma  (good  Anne)  was  delighted  to  see  me.  Bella,  one  of  the 
first  orphans  there,  is  now  the  housekeeper  of  the  establishment, 
and  by  what  I  could  judge  must  be  a  great  assistance  to  Miss  Arthiur, 
as  she  thoroughly  understands  her  wishes,  rules,  and  methods.  '  Out 
of  a  few  other  children  I  remarked  Katie,  now  a  big  girl ;  she  re- 
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membered  ine.*:  The  iittiebliird  girt  I  mentioned  once  as  being  one* 
of  the  Mission  School  children,  is  now  an  orphan^  and  an  inmate  of 
the  Oiphanage.     You  may  remember  my  having  mentioned  that  I ' 
tanght  her  to  re^  from  embossed  letters,  and  also  to  knit.     The- 
poor  child  was  delighted  to  know  I  was  there,  and  glad  to  speak  to 
me.    She  has  grown  very  tall,  and  although  she  stiU  knits,  she  does ' 
not  read'  any  more.  I  recognised  in  the  teacher  of  the  Mission  School 
the  orphan   Louisa    Williams,  now   a  fine  and   apparently  well- 
educated  young  woman,  who  seemed  to  be  doing  her  best  to  instruct 
the  children  there.  •  I  learnt  that  she,  with  "four  other  of  the  orphans, 
had  passed  the  Elementary  Teachers'  Examination  (she  with  honours) ' 
held  in  Capetown  «ome  time  ago.     I  was  pleased*  to  find  the  Ladies' 
Association  still  continues  to  give  the  salary  of'  the  Mission  School ' 
teacher. 

/  It  is  astonishing  to  note  the  progress  of  the  Orphanage,  and 
see  how  much  good  Miss  Arthur  has  been  enabled  to  do  ;  there  are 
now  about  fifty  orphans  there,  I  believe.  I  was  told  that  Miss 
Arthur  had  been  to  England  again,  I  was  not  aware  of  the  fact 
before,  but  her  health,  I  am  alraid,  is  as  indifferent  as  ever,  she' 
never  appears  to  rest.  The  Orphanage  premises  are  very  much 
altered,  the  new  Maynard  Wing  being  an  immense  improvement  to 
the  whole  place.  It  is  sow  mu(^  larger,  and  the  alterations  have 
been  wonderfully  well  contrived,  I  was  fairly  puzzled  to  find  my 
Way  about.  I  only  regretted  that  it  had  not  been  done  while  I  was 
there,  as  the  school-rooms  are  «o  vei^  much  better  in  every  way. 
Had  they  been  as  they  are  now  I  do  not  think  my  health  would, 
humanly  speaking,  have  failed  as  it  did,'  and  I  miight  have  been 
there  still.  I  have  always  thought  that  it  was  the  narrow,  "hot  room,  • 
with  the  high,"  cumbersome,  old-fashioned  de^s,  and  tJie- -great  noise 
of  the  infants  overhead  which  proved  too  much  for  me  ;  still,  for 
the  sake  of  those  teaching  there  now,  I  am  glad  of  the  splendid 
alterations,  and  trust  the  teachers  may  be  enabled  to  do  much  good 
with  the  children  sent  there  for  instruction.  I  called  one  day  when 
the  children  were  present,  and  although  there  were  a  good  many, 
there  did  not  appear  to  be  as  many  as  formerly,  and  there  seemed 
no  big  children  and  Malay  girls,  such  as  used  to  attend  ;  still  I  could 
scarcely  judge  of  what  the  attendance  really  was,  as  the  past  year, 
tkpough  the  small-pox,  must  have  been  most  trying  to  the  schools. 
Anne  Daoma  appears  as  devoted  as  ever  to  her  work  of  teaching  the 
younger  children.  She  has  a  kind,  gentle  way  of  dealing  with  the 
little  ones. 

.  The  Saturday  before  I  left  Capetown  being  the  orphans'  half- 
holiday.  Miss  Arthur  kindly  invited  me  with  my  little  girl  Ada, 
Miss  Byrnes  (who  you  may  remember  had  charge  of  the  Mission 
School  until  I  arrived  in  Capetown),  and  my  friend  Mrs.  Russell, 
who  was  for  some  time  assistant  to  Miss  Arthur  in  the  work  o£  4;he 
Orphanage,  to  spend  a  few  hours  with  the  orphans.  Anne  Daoma 
ana  Bella  seem  to  have  had  the  management  of  the  arrangements,  as 
Miss  Arthur  said  she  *  scarcely  knew  what  they  were  about  to  do. 
Miss  Arthur  seems  to  provide  more  recreation  for  the  children  than 
formerly,  and  they  appear  far  happier  and  more  contented  than  they 
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once  were.  £  was  very  glad  to  notice  the  change,  for  I  had  alwayB 
thought  there  had  been  too  great  a  restraint  upon  their  liberty  and 
amusements,  which  would  t^id  to  make  them  sly  and  deceitful.  In 
a  large  establishment  the  necessary  routine  and  strictness  are  apt  to 
make  life  monotonous  and  wearisome  to  children,  unless  they  nave 
something  extra  to  think  upon  and  enjoy  now  and  then.  The  first 
thing  was  the  little  ones  taking  part  in  some  Kindergarten  games 
very  nicely,  Miss  Arthur  playing  tne  music  on  a  harmonium  in  the 
Mission  school-room.  Then  the  children  had  cleverly  manufactured 
some  dresses  themselves  out  of  old  materials  to  represent  kilted 
soldiers,  such  as  are  now  stationed  at  the  Cape,  and  they  then  went, 
by  the  command  of  one  of  themselves,  tilirough  a  sort  of  military 
drill,  and  later  on  they  managed  to  act  an  historical  and  another 
small  play,  much  to  our  surprise  and  amusement.  It  was  worth 
something  to  see  Anne  dressed  up  as  a  swarthy  warrior,  taking  a 
part  whidi  I  must  confess  she  did  well.  Miss  Louisa  Williams  also 
took  part  well.  In  one  piece  some  of  the  little  ones  represented 
fairies,  and  really  looked  prettv.  I  believe  a  little  pocket-money  of 
some  of  the  teachers  haa  defrayed  the  expenses  of  part  of  their 
tinsel ;  they  must  have  managed  cleverly  to  have  done  each  other 
up  so  well.  Of  course  the  performance  was  not  made  public,  but  by 
Miss  Arthur  sanctioning  such  harmless  amusement  the  children 
were  made  bright  and  happy." 

The  late  severe  visitation  of  small-pox  had  a  most  depressing  effect 
upon  all  the  schools  and  other  institutions  of  Capetown  last  year. 
Miss  Arthur  refers  to  this  in  a  letter  received  lately,  although  at  the 
time  she  wrote  she  was .  able  to  give  a  more  cheering  account  of 
the  general  state  of  the  Orphanage  and  Mission  SchooL 
Her  letter,  which  was  dated  April  9th,  is  as  follows  : — 
'^  I  am  so  elad  to  be  able  to  give  you  a  better  account  of  the 
Mission  School  than  I  could  have  done  had  I  written  sooner.  You 
will  I  am  sure  understand  the  anxious  time  I  had  during  the 
epidemic,  which  carried  off  so  many  far  and  near,  and  I  cannot  be 
too  thankful  that  the  Or]phanage  escaped  entirely,  a  child  having 
died  in  the  house  adjoining  the  Orphanage,  in  fact  we  were 
surrounded  by  cases  of  small-pox.  For  a  long  time  we  kept  on  our 
day  school,  but  at  last  received  orders  from  the  Superintendent 
General  of  Education  to  close  it.  We  re^opened  with  a  small 
number,  but  gradually  the  children  are  returning,  many  having  had 
the  disease.  Some  in  the  infant  school  died  in  consequence.  The 
Inspector  has  just  been,  he  kindly  made  allowance  for  the  interrup- 
tion, approved  of  the  work,  and  as  a  proof  of  this,  Anne  Daoma 
and  Louisa  Williams  have  received  good  service  allowance,  £9  to 
the  former,  and  £Q  to  the  latter.  This  gives  me  great  pleasure,  for 
I  delight  in  teaching  them  to  be  economical  and  put  by  in  the 
savings  bank  for  the  future  all  they  can  possibly  spare,  at  the  same 
time  giving  to  others.  Self-help,  especially  in  a  colony,  cannot  be 
too  strongly  advocated.  Very  soon  we  shall  have  a  treat,  when  the 
valuable  Dox  of  clothing  so  lundly  sent  by  you  will  be  distributed 
amongst  the  many  recipients  of  the  welcome  gifts.  Allow  me  to 
thank  you  and  all  contributor  for  the  interest  you  take  in  this 
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work,  which  could  not  possibly  have  been  carried  on  save  for  the  aid 
so  consistently  and  generously  bestowed  on  it  by  your  Society. 
Sometimes  I  look  round  and  marvel  that  such  Mends  should  have 
been  raised  up  to  forward  the  cause  of  the  very  poor  who  surround 
us.  How  little  I  thought  when  gathering  in  the  ragged  crew  just 
fourteen  years  ago,  that  such  a  tidy,  trained  set  of  boys  and  girls 
would  ever  be  brought  together  under  the  Orphauage  roof;  for 
though  separated  entirely  by  walls,  the  institution  is  one,  thanks  to 
the  gift  of  the  Maynard  family,  which  enabled  me  to  complete  the 
building. 

.  "  There  is  still  great  depression  in  trade.-  The  Cape  is  passing 
through  a  severe  trial,  and  we  in  consequence  of  many  failures, 
lose  several  of  our  oldest  subscribers.  I  am  very  busy  collecting, 
but  fairly  well  in  health,  looking  hopefully  forward  to  better 
days.  Archdeacon  Waters  came  from  Transkei  lately  for  the 
Synod,  he  gives  such  good  accounts  of  my  girls  Harriet  and  Pauline, 
I  feel  quite  cheered.  How  amused  you  will  be  to  hear  that  the 
latter  actually  plays  the  harmonium  at  the  English  service  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all,  gives  music  lessons  for  which  she  is  paid,  in  fact 
is  considered  quite  accomplished ;  yet  I  could  only  give  her  in-r 
struction  now  and  then,  owing  to  the  pressure  'of  preparation  for 
her  examination.  I  have  just  lost  a  very  dear  child  eleven  years  of 
age,  who  died  of  consumption,  Pauline's  cousin  Grace,  only  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  P.  Masiza,  who  came  a  confirmed  invalid  with  the  hope 
of  being  trained  for  Mission  work.  She  was  so  pure  and  good  and 
holy,  I  cannot  wish  her  back,  though  I  miss  her  much.  The 
mother  died  four  months  after  giving  birth  to  Grace,  and  it  is 
fortunate  that  the  poor  father  had  Pauline  to  live  with  him.  Had 
I  means  I  might  do  much  more  for  the  distant  Missions,  but  I  find 
it  difficult  to  get  through  all  that  I  have  now  in  hand,  and  must 
leave  to  others  the  plans  yet  in  abeyance.  Mrs.  Trent  paid  us  a 
visit  recently.  She  looks  very  thin  and  worn  indeed,  has  had  real 
Toughing  and  anxiety  since  she  left  Capetown,  which  seems  to  have 
undermined  her  hecdth,  but  I  hope  she  may  be  able  ere  many  years 

n,  to  have  saved  sufficient  money  to  retire  from  business. 
18  very  glad  to  see  her,  and  she  seemed  delighted  with  all  the 
improvements  which  had  taken  place  since  she  was  in  the  Mission 
School,  and  spent  a  very  happy  time  with  us.  Her  child  bids  fair 
to  be  clever  and  interesting.  She  most  kindly  gave  the  orphans  a 
beautiful  present  of  a  doll's  house,  with  kitchen  completely  fitted 
up,  which  is  likely  to  be  kept  for  many  a  long  year  in  remembrance 
of  my  first  teacher  provided  by  the  Ladies'  Association.  You  will 
be  pleased  to  hear  that  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  sent  me 
a  donation  of  ;£2  just  before  his  death,  tnrough  Miss  Tait.  The 
cheque  with  his  signature  reached  me  by  mail — the  news  that  he  had 
passed  to  his  rest,  by  telegram  the  next  day.  I  do  feel  proud  and 
thankful  to  have  had  the  help  of  such  a  man." 

Other  letters  from  Capetown  speak  gratefully  of  the  help  afforded 
by  the  boxes  of  clothing  sent  from  England.  Canon  Lightfoot 
writes  on  the  20th  March  : — 

"  I  ought  before  this  to  have  written  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
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of  the  thtee.  boxes  of  Natiye  clothing  and  other  Mission'  goods  sent 
by  the  kindness  of  the  Ladies'  Association  ;  one  box  being  for  St. 
George's  Orphanage,  a  second  for  the  St.  Michael's  Home/  and  a 
third  for  my  own  Mission.  I  trust -Miss  Arthur  and' the  Sister 
Superior  have  already  written  and  dnformed  you* of  their  arrivak 
Both  boxes  were  duly  delivered  at.  their  destination;  I  was  unable 
to  w;rite  at  the  time  they  arrived,  being  very  busy  with  matters  con^- 
nected  with  the  Provincial  Synod 'recently  held.  I  am  desired  to 
than)?:  yo\i  ^very  earnestly  on  behalf  of  all  connected .  with  the 
Mission  lor  the  very  great  kindness  shown  by  the  Ladies!  Associa^ 
tion  in  again  afPordtng  .them  such  kindly  >  and  .vdluable  'assistance. 
My  own  very  sincere  and  grateful  thanks!  beg  also  to  transmit  td 
the  Comijiittee  of  the  "Ladies'  Association  and  to  yourself.  Recentl jr 
•we  have  bad  much  sorrow  aiid  distress  here  ciuaed  by -the  presence 
of  small-pox  in  a  virulent  and  epidemic  fomi.  "Some  thousands  of 
people  in  Capetown  and  the  neighboilrhood  suffered  >  frofn  the 
disease  which  chiefly  attacked  the  coloured  classes,  and  we  lost  many 
children  in  our  schools  as.  well  as  adults  connected,  with  the  Mission. 
But  I  hope  please  GkNl  that  one  beneficial  effect  has  been  the  openinj^ 
.of  the  closed  doors,  of  many  hearts  to  the  reception  of  the  trutlZ 
We -shall  I  hope  be  shortly  in  a  better  position  to  .take  advantage  o£ 
this,  as  the  Bishop  has  kindly  promised  to  provide  •  me  with  a 
coUeagtie  in .  the  work  of  this  Mission,  in  the  person  of  a  very 
hopeful  student  from  St.  Augustine's."  . 

Miss  Louisa  Williams,  the  present  Mistress  of  the  Mission  School, 
"Wrote  9&  follows  in  April : —       .   .       .   •     .   •      .    .  •    .    . 

**I'must  apologise  for  my  long  silence,  but  I  delayed  writing 
until  .the  recent  visitation  of  small-pox  had  abated.  We  were 
obliged  to  close  the  school  for  some  time,  as  many  of  our  children 
suffered,  but  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  none  of  my  scholars  died 
of  9mall-po3U  The  girls  take  great  pride  in  their  hair,  and  several 
of  them  nad  to  part  with  their  luxuriant  raven  locks.  One  little 
girl,  only  six.  years  old^  gave  her  mother  great  trouble  by  not  wishing 
to  come  to  school,  fancying  that  short  hair  rendered  her  ugly,  in 
fact  she  wore  her  *  cappy '  for  some  days.  In  our  upper  school  the 
number,  has  decreased  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  the  parents,  who 
could  not  get  work  during  the  epidemic,  consequently  they  were 
•  obliged  to  send  their  children  to  service  ;  they  have  however  pro- 
mised to  allow  them  to  return  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  do  so.  We 
expect  the  Inspector  this  month,  but  I  am  afraid  his  report  will  not 
be  as  satisfactory  as  that  of  last  year,  owing  to  the  interruption 
caused  by  small-pox.  The  children  are,  however,  coming  in  by 
degrees,  and  I  hope  we  shall  soon  have  our  rooms  well  filled.  The 
Kindergarten  games  are  a  great  success,  .they  afford  continual  delight 
to  our  little  scholars,  and  serve  as  healthy  exercises  during  recrea- 
tion hours.  We  owe  you  and  the  kind  donors  many  thanks  for  the 
valuable  box  of  clothing  received,  which  has  induced  Miss  Arthur 
to  give  a  treat  to  the  whole  school.  The  boys'  shirts  are  most 
useiul ;  we  are>  indeed  greatly  obliged  for  such  help  in  times  of 
distress,  and  hope  your  Society  will  continue  to  remember  the  wants 
of  our  poor  people." 
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MEMORIES  OF  JAPAN.        ^ 

By  Alice  Hoar. 

.TT  is  strange  when  the  women  and .  girls  you  have  been  trying  to 
X  teach  for  some  years  come  before  you  only  as  photographs.  I 
look  at  them  all,  I  think  how  much  I  could  do  for  them  and  say  to 
them  now,  that  never  has  been  done. or  said,  and  never  would  be,  if 
I  had  them  in  the  body  again  to-mofrow.  They  seem  nearer  to 
me.'as  '  photograpjis.  *  Those  great  gulfs  of  difference  of  ideas, 
manners  and  customs,  and  of  language  do  not  show  out  in  thp 
phQtograph  as  they  do  in  every  day  life.  But,  in  spite  of  all,  there 
is  many  a  suspension  bridge  of  Christian  love  that  is  often  crossed. 
•And  what  is  better  still,  I  hope  we  have  brought  together  a  band  (rf 
Christian  women  and  girls  J;hat  will  form,.«  little  stone  in  the 
.building  up  of  .the  Christian  Church  in  Japan.  At  first,  my  dear 
women  nearly  succumb  under  the  difficulty  of  understanding  somp 
of  the  words  in  the  Gospel,  for  instance,  "  Pharisee,"  or  "  Rabbi ; " 
and  aft«r  such  words  as  tnese  are  explained  to  them,  they  will  say 
they  have  a  great  desire  to  hear  the  new  teaching,  but  really  it  is 
■wonderfully  difficult.  At  other  times,  they  will  express  the  greatest 
satisfaction  as  to  their  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  if, 
:for  example,  they  discover  that  the  honeycomb  our  Lo]pd  ate  after 
His  resurrection,  is  the  same  kind  that  they  have  often  seen  i^ 
Japan.  Still,  with  my  good  Japanese  Mission-  woman  to  help,  I  feel 
hopeful  as  to  what  may  be  done  among  the  women.  There  is  the 
old  lady  (the  0  Ba  S«ui),  who  held  forth,  and  ver^  sensjlbly  too,  on 
the  doctrine  of  thQ  Resurrection,  while  she  rested  at  a  tea-house  on 
her  journey.  Then  we  hear  some  one  has  said  they  would  not  hav^ 
known  a  certain  woman,'  she  is  so  much  gentler.  Another  said, 
when  a  storm  came,  "  I  was  not  afraid,  I  prayed  and  was  at  peace." 
Last  year  two  of  the  women  had  great  satisfaction  in  bringing  in 
two  converts.  One  a  friend,  who  most  gladly  believed  and  wap 
baptised  ;  the  other  a  daughter,  about  whom  the  mother  is  most 
thankful,  rejoicing  to  thmk  God  has  heard  her  prayers,  This 
mother  is  the  one  who  delights  in  going  round  on  Sunday  after- 
noons, with  the  Japanese  Mission  woman,  to  visit  some  poor  people 
Jn  the  neighbourhood.  On  their  return  they  have  a  little  reading 
together,  and  for  several  Sundays  they  have  been  shedding  tears 
over  Chnstie^s  old  Organ,  which  has  been  translated  into 
Japanese.  During  one  of  these  visitings  they  went  to  see  a  sick 
widow  with  two  children.  She  has  no  relations,  and  in  Japan  th^t 
may  very  possibly  mean  starvation.  The  neighbours  wei'e '  all 
nearly  as  poor  as  herself,  and  said  they  thought  it  was  better  that 
she  should  die.  There  are  no  poor-laws  in  Japan,  but  the  main- 
tenance of  poor  relations  is  a  duty  that  is  well  fulfilled  by  the 
Japanese.  If  however,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  a  person  has  no 
relations  to  help  them,  and  has  not  been  able  to  adopt  a  child 
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(which  all  are  anxious  to  do,  and  you  can  get  one  for  about  twenty 
shillings),  th^  there  is  nothing  to  fall  back  on.  The  adopting  of 
children  in  Japan  is  something  equivalent  to  the  English  poor  pay- 
ing into  a  club.  It  is  a  provision  for  the  future.  This  poor  widow 
clung  to  us  as  her  only  hope,  and  now,  I  hear,  the  Mission  woman 
has  her  in  a  little  room  next  her  own,  to  nurse  ner,  and  has  taken 
her  little  boy  to  train  him  up,  let  us  hope,  as  a  future  worker  for 
Christ  in  the  Mission.  The  Japanese  do  not  like  receiving  help 
from  foreigners.  But  in  cases  like  this  we  can  quietly  step  in  and 
bring  relief  and  hope  to  a  few  of  our  poor  suflfering  fellow-creatures, 
and  show  them  that  we  really  do  believe  that  we  are  all  children  of 
the  same  Heavenly  Father. 

Teaching  English  to  Japanese  girls  is  not  the-  most  hopeful  kind 
of  Mission  work.  We  hear  sometimes  of  pretty  girls  being  seen  at 
places  of  entertainment  who  could  speak  English  well,  and  that 
English  probably  learnt  at  a  Mission  school.  No  doubt  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  teach  some— those  who  may  become  teachers,  or  those  in  the 
higher  ranks  of  life  who  may  probably  marry  men  who  have  been 
educated  abroad.  But  in  some  cases  the  results  are  useless,  and  in 
others  worse  than  useless. 

We  are  always  anxious  about  our  girls  when  they  reach  a  marri- 
ageable age.  The  good  offer  is  accepted  by  the  parents  with  as  little 
thought  aoout  the  religion  as  about  the  affections  of  the  young  couple. 
This  has  just  been  the  case  with  one  of  our  number.  However,  the 
husband  is  not  averse  to  Christianity ;  and  the  other  girls  of  the 
guild  to  which  O  Shin  San  belonged  are  determined  to  look 
after  her. 

We  had  a  Christian  betrothal  just  before  we  left,  a  meetinfi^ 
together  of  friends,  and  a  prayer  that  they  might  help  one  another 
in  love  and  good  works.  The  Japanese  attach  a  great  deal  of  im- 
portance to  this  ceremony.  Perhaps  the  day  will  come  when  we 
shall  have  a  betrothal  service  at  church. 

I  think  Japan  is  a  very  good  place  for  learning  this  lesson-^How 
much  there  is  to  do,  and  how  hard  it  is  to  do  it.  When  the  ex- 
citement and  novelty  of  the  first  going  out  have  long  passed  away, 
one  has  to  take  this  thought  and  go  hSting  on  the  road  in  the  heat 
of  the  day,  wondering  why  the  angels  have  not  been  used  as  the 
only  instruments  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen.  But  it  is  the 
Church's  work,  and  that  the  most  halting,  and  meanest  of  the 
labourers  may  by  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  go  forth  endued  with 
power  from  on  ifigh,  ought  to  inspirit  us.  When  the  Japanese  go 
to  see  the  blossoms  in  the  spring,  they  feel  that  their  spirits  have 
had  a  wash,  they  say.  I  feel  much  the  same  when  I  look  at  my 
Japanese  photographs,  and  long  to  begin  work  again  refreshed  and 
hopeful. 
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Part  II. 

( Continued  from  page  ^0.) 

''May,  1880. 
"  TT  is  an  amusing  thing  to  see  A.  M.  in  the  watery  country, 

X  iiear  a  cottage,  seated  on  the  ground  on  a  mat,  with  an 
admiring  crowd  watching  her  every  movement,,  some  sick  patients 
bringing  in  their  little  saucers  for  medicines  This  distribution  on 
each  occasion  takes  half  an  hour  ;  the  worst  part  is  we  never  hear 
ibr  ages  if  it  does  any  good.  Natives  always  group  themselves  so 
gracdPully,  and  take  a  circular  form  by  instinct  I  often  long  to 
photograph  them.  You  know  I  am  not  like  A.  M.  in  my  love  for 
natives,  but  when  I  am  leaving  the  last  village  after  a  tour,  even  I 
feel  my  heart  to  have  been  quite  warmed,  and  am,  for  some  reasons, 
sorry  to  leave  them.  One  comes  away  saying,  *  Well,  in  spite  of 
their  tiresome  queer  ways,  I  do  like  them,'  and  it  is  no  mere 
pretence  or  play  on  my  part.  The  trying  part  is  their  shifty,  tire- 
some way  ot  never  saying  only  what  they  mean,  but  adding  a  great 
deal  more  beyond. 

"  Last  time  we  were  there  we  spent  our  eight  days  very  much  as 
we  told  you  we  should  do.  Slept  every  ni^t  at  the  same  place, 
Ragapur  (the  g  is  hard),  rose  at  5  a.m  ,  arrived  at  the  next  village  at 
seven  o'clock,  and  simply  sat,  and  sat,  and  sat  till  nearly  sundown. 
It  seems  to  me  only  a  question  of  trouble,  that  is,  early  rising,  and 
patience,  that  is,  spending  so  much  time  over  one  thing,  but  in  this 
hot  weather  it  is  impossible  to  move  from  village  to  village  in  the 
day  time,  as  we  couid  in  the  winter.  Two  of  the  schools  have  done 
80  well  that  the  mistress's  pay  is  to  be  raised  this  month.  The 
children  learn  to  write,  not  on  paper,  but  on  strips  of  leaves,  three 
inches  wide,  and  three  feet  long,  quite  dry  and  smooth.  Some  of 
them  have  slates  given  them.  They  have  scraps  of  calico  to  learn 
to  sew  on,  and  a  few  are  aspiring  to  make  a  shift,  which  A.  M. 
has  first  to  cut  out  before  the  mistress.  It  is  not  surprising  that  she 
disliked  seeing  the  gore,  when  there  was  one,  cut  off  merely  to  sew 
on  again  topey-turvy.  We  generally  take  a  light  tiffin  with  us, 
which  they  supplement  with  rice  and  curry  in  a  most  generous 
manner.  We  try  hard  to  like  it,  but  the  curry,  mostly  of  fish,  is 
greasy  and  oily,  and  one  must  eat  it  with  (me's  fingers  for  fear  of 
hurting  their  feelings.  One  is  always  terribly  thirsty,  and  by  far 
the  best  part  of  the  meals  they  give  us  is  the  cocoa-nut,  which  I  at 
first  only  tolerated,  but  now  love.  They  are  so  sustaining,  besides 
satisfying  one's  thirst,  and  hold  about  a  tumbler  full  of  milk. 
Happily  now,  all  over  the  district  it  is  by  this  time  well  known 
what  the  '  Miss  Babas '  like,  and  we  seldom  arrive  without  being 
instantly  sat  down  first  upon  a  mat,  then  some  one  fans  us,  and 
finally  they  send  a  man  up  a  tree  to  cut  and  throw  down  the  cocoa- 
nuts.  .  Oh,  the  joyful  noise  of  hearing  them  fall  on  the  ground,  and 
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then  the  nice  chop,  chop,  of  the  hatchet !  I  must  tell  you  they  are 
all  getting  so  knowiiig' as  to  invite  us;  to  bring  our  knife,  fork,  and 
spoon,  as  they  are  aware,  they  say,  we  like  It"  better.  The  supreme 
pride  and  complacency  with  which  t|iey  look  ^t  us  when  we  have 
taken  up  our  abode  in  their  village  is  most  amusing.  You  know  I 
told  you  before  it  is  such  an  utter  novelty  to  have  European  ladies 
here.  I  shall  never  forget  one  of  the  womei^  asking  us  if  we  were 
the  same  colour  all  over !  K.  H." 

''May.Sih,  1880. 
"  News  !  news  !  The  box  from  England  has  come.  We  had  a 
great  unpacking  ;  all  the  things  arrived  safe  and  unhurt.  It  rather 
makes  one  wish  to  cry  to  see  them.  Can  you.undiepstand  that,  I 
wonder.  Miss  Harte  helped  in  the  unpacking  manfully,  and  the 
servants  all  came  and  looked  on  or  helped.  .  Jackets  innumerable, 
but  think  of  all  the  girls  there  are  to  give  them  to  !  The  Bengali 
texts  were  lovely.  The  natives  lauded  English'  skill  to  the  skies : 
*  So  well  as  this,  and  yet  not  knowing  the  letters,  how  clever  ! '  say 
they..  ,       .  K.  H."  . 

''May  8^,  1880.  ' 
"  We  have  succeeded  in  getting  the  box  put  of  the  Custom  House. 
The  tilings  are  quite  beautiful.  The  texts  we  admire  tremendously^ 
The  lectern  hanger  is  worthy  of  the  Cathedral.  The  kneeler  has 
gone  to  Tallygunge,  where  the  Church,  is  good.  One  text  in  blue 
oil  cloth  is  to  go  to  Mikkhiiltolla,  where  there  seems  to  be  a  first-rate 
Sircar  (reader),  and  he  gathers  the  people  together  daily  for  prayeu, 
and  he  being  too  the  great  man  of  the  place,  his  wishes  are  law  to  a 
great  extent.  They  have  built  a  new  Church  lately,  and  I  am  going 
to  give  them  an  altar  and  this  text.  Another  oil  text  can  go  to 
Thangat^  where  the  Church  is  being  renewed,  another  to  Kuler- 
dari  ;  and  the  paper  ones  from  Mrs.  Newman,  of  Bexley,  will  go  to 
other  places.  A.  M.  H."  ■ 

''July  IGtJi,  1880. 
.  "  Thursday  was  the  day  for  the  Bhowanipore  Native  Christian 
Middle  Class  Cathedral  congregation  party.  The  steward  of  my 
house  (Ramkuraar)  was  away,  so  I  had  to  look  to  cakes,  tea,  coffee, 
lemonade,  sweetmeats,  &c.  all  myself.  Lights  had  to  be  settled  and 
.hung  in  the  verandah,  tables  to  be  moved.  How  many  cakes  would 
be  wanted  1  How  could  I  tell  1  but  I  learnt.  Before  we  were 
dressed,  before  half-past  seven,  three  Babas  appeared  at  the  door,  but 
we  told  them  to  *  bosh '  (sit  down)  down  stairs,  and  wait  till  we  were 
ready.  I  flew  into  a  black  evening  dress,  and  was  down  just  in  time 
to  receive  the  first  batch  of  women-folk.  They  were  very  naughty, 
.and  brought  their  babies  with  them  I  One  brought  a  servant  too  for 
the  two  months  old  baby.  However,  I  must  say  the  children  behaved 
well  on  the  whole.  Mrs.  Wheeler's  native  sister  and  daughter  sang 
and  played,  so  did  Miss  Harte  and  Miss  Holcombe.  The  Babas  also 
■sang  some  three  or  four  Bengali  hymns  and  tunes.  We  hope  it  was 
A^udcess.    It  seemed  to  ua  it  was,  o2  course  we  cannot^  tell.    Th^ 
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Sandels  irere  here,'  and  Mr.  S.  (nativey  was  very  com'pliruehtaiy. 
My  school. funds  are  something  splendid.  I  am  going  to  have  one 
more  school,  at  Lakkikantipur,  it  is  wanted  there.  I  have  something 
in  hand,  so  that  you  can  .understand  I  feel  justified  in  having  this 
other  school.  •  When  work  prospers  I  always  feel  frightened  and 
awed  that  God.  should  bless  the  work  so  far  more  than  ever  I 
expected.  A.  M.  H."  . 

'    ■      {  • 

:     1  '' September  leihy  IS80. 

**  Last  Friday  we  had  rather  an  interesting  expedition.  We  went 
where  we  had  not  been  able  to  go  for  four  months,  and  the  conse- 
quence had  been  that  the  teacher  had  grown  tired,  discouraged, 
because,  sheibad-  met  with  difl&culties.  I  found  a  little  fault  with 
them,  and  instead  of  coming  homewards,  we  went  to  her  out-station, 

i  where  we  fcmnd  the  same  sleepiness  prevailed.  I  had  to  bring  this 
out  to -her  somehow,  and  I  managed  it  in  one  way  and  another,  and 

•I  hope  she'  will  get  loarm  again.  It  was  just  a  case  of  first  lovfe 
grown  cold.  On  our  way  home,  just  as  I  was  looking  forward  to  a 
nice  cup  of  tea  andhot  toast  in  the  boat, thinking  the  day's  work 
was  over,  we  heard  a  shout  from  the  bank,  and  asking  what  it  meant 
were  told  it  was  a  *  brother  man '  who  wanted  us  to  come  to  his 
house.     The  toast  had  to  be  put  away,  and  we  had  to  get  out  and 

-show  our  Bible  pictures,  and  sing.  It  was  satisfactory  as  far  as  the 
people  were  concerned,  but  a  bore  for  the  toast !  Fortunately  no 
more  invitations  assailed  us,  and  we  arrived  at  the  ghkt  (landing- 
stage)  at  10.15  p.m.  The  expression  'brother  man'  used  above, 
meant  that  he  was  a  Christian. 

"  For  .these  expeditions  I  have  my  own  boat,  and  it  is  a  great 
comfdrt,  having  my  own  men  too  as  boatmen  is,  so  much  nicer. 

.Bamknmar.and  the  rest  were  much  interested  in  getting  one  and 
having  it  fitted  up  so  that  I  may  not  have  '  trouble  and  pain,'  nqr 
get  sunstrokes,  nor  get  drenching  wet,  as  the  case  may  be.  *  The 
boat  for  Mission  Miss  Sahib  must  have  a  false  bottom,' i«.  extra 
boards,  so  that  when  the  rain  falls  the  Watfer  may  run  below  thB  first 
bottom  ;  then  it  must  have  backs  to  lean  against,  &c.  Altogether  it 
is  very  perfect.  A.  M.  H." 

•  [This  boat  was  given  to  Miss  A.  M.  Hoare,  by  her  brothers  and 
sisters  as  a  Christmas  present.] 

.      .  « August  20th,  1880.  ; 

"I  can  g^uite  sympathise  now  in  the  need  of  patience  among 
Mission  'Miss  Sahibs,  for,  for  an  hour's  work  of  secular  instruction, 
only  about  ten  minutes  of  Pe4p  of  Day  i&  read  throi^h,  amid  inter- 
.  ruptions  of  *  What  did  you  give  for  that  gold  chain  ? '  and  such  like 
•questions,  because  all  jewels  they  immediately  handle  and  comment 
upon,  till  one  is  ready  to  wish  one  had  not  a  single  ornament  on, 
*  and  that,'  as  Miss  Harte  dolefully  says,  '  is  what  you  call  teaching 
Hindoos  Christianity.'  You  see  they  are  paying  what  they  think  ^ 
great  sum  (two  rupees  a  month  for  two  visits  a  week)  for  what  they 
vnsh  for,  ue,  secular  knowledge,  whereas  for  the  other,  religious 
..knowledge,  the  desire  is  often  not  awakened  ;  yet,  in  some  few  case*, 
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Teiigion  ordy  is  taught,  and  no  fee  is  then  charged^  but  people  willmg 
to  be  taught  religion  only,  are  quite  the  exception.  .  .  .  We  came 
back  yesterday  from  our  week  of  inspecting  schools,  after  an  interval 
of  three  months,  on  account  of  my  foot.  [She  had  cut  her  foot 
when  walking  barefoot  through  the  mud  up  to  their  ankles  when 
they  were  last  in  the  rice  country,  for  the  water  had  been  so  low  that 
the  boat  could  not  go,  and  they  were  obliged  to  get  out  and  walk  in 
mud  ;  after  that  the  wound  got  poisoned,  and  she  was  laid  up  for 
three  months.]  For  weeks  past  the  rice  men  had  been  grumbling  ; 
when  are  we  coming  to  see  them  again  ?  So  our  welcome  was  great, 
even  the  dogs  know  us  now,  and  wag  their  tails  at  the  prospect  of 
eating  bones  ;  when  first  the  dogs  see  us  strangers  they  bark  for  five 
minutes  at  a  stretch,  and  the  noise  they  all  pake  is  a  thing  to  be 
dreaded ;  people  try  in  vain  to  silence  them  by  throwing  clots  of 
wet  mud.  It  was  rather  an  anxious  thing  at  each  villi^e  to  see 
whether  or  not  they  had  let  themselves  slip  back,  as  they  had  been 
left  so  long.  A.  M.  was  rather  relieved  at  most  of  the  eleven  schools 
and  the  Bible  women  not  having  slipped  back,  and  now  Mrs. 
Wheeler  (the  Government  Inspectress  who  was  with  them  on  this 
expedition)  has  the  task  of  examining  them  with  a  view  to  the 
government  grant.  The  shattee  (boat)  is  a  great  success.  What 
sized  one  to  buy  was  a  great  anxiety,  for  it  must  be  large  enough  to 
seat  ourselves  and  luggage  and  provisions,  including  tubs  of  drinking- 
water,  and  yet  not  so  large  as  not  to  twist  along  through  all  the 
narrow  ditches,  and  this  perfection  of  things  it  reaches ;  the  cost  of 
the  shattee  was  200  rupees  {£11).  The  bamboo  and  matting  roof, 
which  is  removable,  blew  bodily  off  into  the  canal ;  no  harm  done, 
and  all  the  five  men  broke  out  into  peals  of  laughter.  The  wind 
was  very  high,  and  for  some  time  before  this  happened  I  had  been 
clutching  at  it,  but  this  fined  gust  was  too  strong  for  me  to  resist,  I 
turned  my  head  from  under  it,  tfnd  away  it  flew.  K.  H.*' 

''September  l^ih,  1880. 
"  What  can  I  tell  you  ?  That  the  crows  and  kites  are  calling  in 
their  usual  distracting  manner,  and  the  ants  are  scampering  over  the 
mats  all  over  the  room.  They  do  not  hurt,  the  only  thing  is  you 
must  look  carefully  at  your  food.  They  run  at  pleasnre  over  the 
table  at  meals,  but  nobody  heeds  them  unless  there  is  a  troop,  then 
some  one  calls  for  a  brush  and  switch,  which  are  kept  on  purpose  in 
the  room.  K.  H.^' 

'^  September  21«f,  1880. 
"  We  are  going  a  thirteen  hours  distance  (water-road)  to-night  in 
the  new  shattee  (boat),  we  start  after  dark,  as  then  the  tide  suits, 
and  sleep  in  the  shattee  all  night  (or  rather,  not  sleep  !)  under  the 
neat  roof  to  keep  off  the  dews,  with  our  two  heads  poking  out  at 
either  end  like  a  double  chrysalis  ;  our  luggage  serves  as  a  barricade 
against  the  too  near  approach  of  servants  and  dongerees  (boatmen), 
and  if  there  is  a  little  air  blowing  we  do  very  well,  but  if  we  lie 
awake  with  the  heat  or  the  noise  of  meeting  boats,  when  there  is  a 
signal  cry  made  aloud,  then  it  is  such  a  bore,  we  get  hungry,  and  it 
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is  dark,  and  one  dare  not  move  scarcely,  and  it  is  wretclied ;  one 
ought  to  start  for  the  night  with  a  good  meal,  or  else  have  eatables 
within  easy  reach.  Apropos  to  camping  out  and  muddling  generally, 
I  have  some  rare  scenes  to  tell  you  of  which  must  keep  till  I  can  tell 
you  by  word  of  mouth.  You  see  my  mind  is  packing  up.  [Miss  K. 
Hoare  left  the  following  November.]  ■» 

^'  I  am  finishing  this  letter  in  the  watery  country,  having  had  our 
night's  journey.  I  am  sitting  reading  in  the  boat  at  the  side  of  the 
canal  waiting  for  A.  M.  who  has  alighted  to  hunt  up  some  of  her 
girls  who  have  been  staying  away  from  school.  She  just  now  met 
one  of  the  villi^e  schoolmistresses,  who  reported  to  her  the  common 
tale  that  owing  to  the  lowness  of  the  water  the  girls  could  not  come, 
but  probably  it  is  all  a  false  excuse,  very  likely  the  gee  (»>.  one 
whose  sole  business  it  is  to  fetch  to  and  fro  to  school— it  is  a  woman) 
only  tells  the  school  boat  to  ^o  to  the  nearest  hamlets  from  laziness  ; 
then  what  can  the  poor  children  do  ]  As  a  rule  they  are  rather 
proud  of  attending  school,  it  gains  them  honour  and  glory  from  all 
their  neighbours,  who  have  probably  never  learnt  to  read  or  write  ; 
I  think  about  one  in  three  villages  knows  reading  and  writing. 

"  I  was  writing  in  the  boat,  but  am  now  sitting  in  an  open  school, 
with  half  a  dozen  men  round  gazing  at  our  wonders.  Now  as  we  go 
alon^  the  canal  we  often  hear  cbmments  on  us,  such  as  '  There  go  the 
Mission  Miss  Babas,'  for  if  not  known  by  sight,  we  are  at  all  events 
by  repute.  It  is  often  great  fun  overhearing  their  remarks.  This 
village,  Jhangera,  is  rather  a  wild  place  ;  their  manners  are  rough, 
there  is  a  great  difference,  some  bemg  altogether  most  refined.  We 
saw  a  woman  die  at  a  village,  the  two  years  old  baby  near  her, 
wailing.  They  will  not  feed  it  to  keep  it  alive,  the  father  will  not 
trouble  himseif.  Her  neighbours  howled  and  sang  over  her  corpse 
most  awfully.  In  three  hours  she  was  buried.  At  a  funeral  which 
we  attended  of  a  native  Christian  man,  in  a  cemetery  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  Calcutta  Cathedral,  the  grave  was  dug  only  a  yard  and  a 
half  deep,  and  was  filled  in  in  less  than  five  minutes. 

"The  other  day  we  had  a  boating  picnic.  Three  visitors  and  our- 
selves. Eush  made  us  tea  as  we  were  in  the  boat,  sitting  one  behind 
the  other,  which  the  narrowness  of  the  boat  demands,  while  we  sang 
and  amused  ourselves.  It  was  a  Hindoo  festival  night,  so  the  banks 
were  prettily  lighted  up,  some  lights  were  floating  on  ihe  water.. 
We  boated  one  way,  and  drove  back  by  8.15.  It  was  quite  a  novelty . 
to  A.  M.  not  to  have  any  business  on  hand. 

"As  far  as  I  know,  the  cost  of  the  shattee  is  about  J18,  excludii^ 
the  grand  flag  expected  from  home.  K.  H." 


ANmVERSART  SERVICE  AT  ST.  PAUL'S, 

JUKS  13th,  1883. 

THE  Ladies'  Association  was  fairly  repres^ated  at  the  Anniversary 
Service  at  St.  Paul's  Qathedxal  on  Wednesday  morning,  the 
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l^h  of  Jiine.  We  would  gladly  baVe  said  "fully  represented,"  but 
-i^rhen  we  remember  that  the  Association  has  now  more  than  10,000 
members,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  larger  number-  sliould  not  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  joining  in  this  highest  outward 
and 'Visible  €u;t  of  Christian  communion  and  fellowship,  this 'annual 
service  of  prayer  and  intercession  for  the  Missions  of  our  Church,, 
axid  ioT  our  Missionaries  who  are  bearing  the  burden  and  heat  of  the 
day  in  foreign  lands. 

'  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishops  of  Bedford,  Carlisle, 
Hereford,  Antigua,  Bishops  Claughton  and  Caldwell,  and  many 
oithers  were  present ;  and  an  eloquent  and  impressive  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  Bishop  of  Newcastle.  r 

Those  who  were  unfift)le  to  attend  may  be  glad  to  read  the  follow- 
ing outline  and  brief  notes  of  the  sermon,  the  text  of  which  was 
taken  from  the  36th  verse  of  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  First  Book  of 
Kings — "  Take  up  thy  son." 

The  Bishop  began  by  saying : — 
;  "  I  seek,  as  God  may  enable  me,  to  remind  you  to-day  of  some  of - 
the  deeper  principles  that  underlie  all  Missionary  success.    They 
flow  from  the  bosom  of  God  Himself.    God  alone  can  fully  unfl^- 
stand  the  infinite  pathos  of  human  nature,  but  as  we  contemplate 
tJie  lives  recorded  m  the  Bible  of  those  who  lived  in  ages  past,  we 
see  they  were  men  of  like  passions  with  ourselves,  their  trials  were 
like  ours,  we  feel  we  are  not  isolated,  we  see  in  their  lives  much  of 
our  own  life's  history,  past,  present  and  future. 
»  "  Let  us  to-day  think  of  that-  history  from  which  these  words  are 
taken  *  Take  up  thy  son.'  .  From  that,  chamber,  built  originally  for : 
the  honoured  servant  of  God,  there  seems  to  speak  the  voice  of 
prophecy  and  instruction  for  this  particular  Society.    It  was  a  time  • 
of   overshadowing  and  darkness  for  that  Eastern  household ;  in- 
stinctively that  mother's  heart  reaches  out  to  the  man  of  God. 
Drawn  by  the  chords  of  that  great  all-constraining  power  of  prayer, 
the  Prophet  stands  in  that  darkened  room,  and  the  power  of^his^ 
God  revivified  the  corpse.  .  In  this  we  see  a  type  of  the  Incamatidn 
of  our- Blessed  Lord.     Humanity  had  died  by  sin.    Messenger  after 
messenger  had  come,  but  there  was  neither  voice  nor  hearing.    Who  • 
dan  say  what  effect  prayer  had,  the  prayer  of  holy  men  of  old,  on  the  * 
counsels  of  God,  in  hastening  the  coming  of  the  longdom  and  the  In- 
carnation*?   Constrained  «t  last  by  the  laws  of  an  imperial  love,  God 
Himself  came  and  stood  in  personal  relation  to  man,  and  lo  I  beneath ' 
the  personal  contact  there  began  to  flow  the  pristine  life  which  oiice 
had  flowed  in  Eden  when  God  and  man  talked  together,  and  ^en- 
came  the  command  *  Feed  my  lambs '  *  Shepherd  my  sheep,*  and  the 
assurance,  *  Lo  !  I  s^n  with  you  to  the  end  of  the  world.'    And  it 
is  in  obedience  to  this  divine  charter  that  we  are  here  to-day,  and 
join  together  in  this  common  word  of  supplication.  „ 

**'Take  up  thy  son'  has  been  long  said  to^  the  Church  of 
England,  and  now  thank. God  she  is  striving  everywhere  to  fulfil 
the  command.  The,  words  are  spoken  now  to  a  spiritual  mother. 
We  who  are  members  of  this  Society  are  engaged  in  no  separated 
Jlction,  however,  useful  such  may  be.    We  are  ftirtherers  of  definite 
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Church  work.  If  our  Society  is  to  succeed,  it  must  ever  be  under- 
taken on  nothing  less  thcui  'full'.aiid  apostolic  models.  Bishops, 
Priests,  and  Deacons,  must  be  the,  framework  on  whicht.  we  build, 
whatever  be  the  races  to  whom  we  go.  We  are  living  in  an  age  of 
development;  elemental  forces  gather  for  the  strife;  there  are 
many  dangers  to  beware  of.  Philanthropy  is  busy  around  us  ; 
so  much  so  that  it  is  almost  a  reproach  not  to  belong  to  half  a 
dozen  societies  for  the  good  of  others.  But  are  not  many  of  these 
for  social  improvement  only  ?  not  for  religious  progress  ?  Religious 
feeling,  I  fear,  is  dying  out,  and  with  it  goes  infallibly  all  Missionary 
enterprise.  If  it  is  true,  as  it  certainly  is,  that  that  parish  or 
family  i^  in  danger  of  languishing  where  there  is  no  Missionary 
zeal,  it  is  equally  true  there  must  be  danger  where  there  is  no 
religious  movement 

"  *  Take  up  thy  son '  is  the  work  of  this  Society  ;  it  is  its  espe- 
cial duty  to  *  take  up '  her  sons  and  daughters  who  go  out  from 
her  bosom,  and  to  '  take  up '  the  heathen  among  whom  they  are  cast. 
*Take  up  thy  son,'  and  remember  one  thing.  He  will  not  always 
be  young  ;*  recognise  the  fact  that  he  will  come  of  age  and  must 
stand  by  hiinseli'.  Your  work  will  fail  if  you  have  not  provided 
for  his  coming  of  age  in  the  Kingdom  of  his  Father,  if  not  in  this 
world.  Childhood  implies,  growl^,  and  needs  patience,  earnestness 
and  wisdom,,  in  those  who  watch  over  him, to  meet  the  dangers.  We 
have  human  energies,  and  therefore  the  tendency  to  failure. 

"  But  not  this  done  ;  with  this  goes  the  accompanying  condition 
of  God.  Heathen  lands  are  looking  to  England  as  a  mother.  How 
long  shall  there  be  suspense?  Let  there  be  more  true  life  in  the 
inomer's  heart,  a  revival  of  spiritual  life  at  home,  and  once  more 
shall  it  be  said  *  Great  was  the  company  of  preachers.' 

"  Have  we  each  made  this  a  matter  of  prayer  and  self-sacrifice  ? 

"  Continuity  of  work  is  producing  unity  of  thought ;  the  earth 
is  being  girdled  with  spiritual  fortresses,  whence  is  flashed  on  and 
on  the  golden  light,  till  Christ  shall  come  .again  to  claim  His  own. 
Gathering  gradually  is  the  mighty  famfly  who  shall  call  the 
Almighty  God  their  Father.  One  day  shall  the  great  muster  roll 
be  called,  when  God  shall  summon  all  Ris  children  round  Him. 
Work  while  it  is  day.    Take  up  thy  son."  F.  E.  L. 


Miss  Vizard  and  Miss  Seymour,  who  have  been  for  the  last 
year  engaged  in  the  Kafir  Boarding  School  at  St.  Matthew's  Mission, 
Keiskama  Hoek,  aiTived  in  England  on  the  1st  of  May.  After 
ijfeven  or  eight  years  of  almost  unintenupted  work  in  South  Africa, 
they  have  felt  the  need  of  a  short  period  of  rest  and  change  of 


Miss  Angelina  Hoare  ai*rived  in  England  from  Calcutta  on  the 
8th  of  May  on  a  i^ort  visit  to  her  friends,  accompanied  by  her 
sister,  who  had  been  spending  the  winter  in  India. 
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SUBSCBIPTIONS  AND  DONATIONS. 


Hay,  188S. 

Bowdon.  by  F  G.  Whittall,  Biq. 

By  Miss  Hopper 

Blsrmhill  and  Weston       

Miss  Goodeoougli      

Bev.  C.  Burrongh     ...    ...    ... 

Lincoln,  by  Mrs.  Venables  ... 
8t.  Maiy  Abbots,  Kensington 
Newport,  by  Miss  Borgess     ... 

MUs  Holland     

Hiss  d.  Bramehead   

Fntney,  by  Miss  Hu^^es 

Hiss  Wickens     ...    

Hamerton  and  Buckworth     ... 

MissHeifford      

Mrs.  Pott     ...    .M    

By  Mrs.  Rawson ... 

Mrs.  Tayler 

Mrs.  Skelton      ...    „ 

Miss  Kirwin... 

Mrs.  Lawrence    

Mrs.  Wooley       

Hampton  Ck}urt  Palace   

By  MUb  Smith    


£  9. 

d. 

2  15 

8 

115  16 

0 

4  0 

0 

1  0 

0 

1  6 

8 

17 

6 

8  7 

8 

1  0 

0 

8  10 

0 

2 

6 

6  6 

6 

4  0 

0 

2  14 

0 

5 

0 

4  0 

0 

14  9  19 

8  10 

0 

2 

6 

2 

6 

2 

6 

10 

0 

12 

9 

13  6 

0 

Misses  Waring    ... 

Walmersley  ^    ...    ...    ...    ... 

Mrs.  Joad     

St.  George's,  Hanover  Square, 

by  Mrs.  Capel  Cure       

St  Andrew's,  Deal  

Southpnrt  and  Birkdale  ..,  ... 
Ponghill,  by  Mrs.  Camsew.  ... 
Upper  Tooting,  by  Miss  Harper 

fet.  Peter's,  PTmlico 

Chardstock.  by  Miss  Woodcock 
Ecclesfleld.  by  Miss  Gafty  ... 
Wraacall  Valley,  by  Mrs.  Low... 

By  Mrs.  Lee  Steere    

Sydenham,  by  Mrs.  C.  Davidson 

Buckhurst  HiU 

By  Mrs.  Rogers 

Misses  Batty      

Shifhal,  byMissKenyon  Slaney 
By  Miss  Cooke     ...    ...    


£    ».  d, 

4    0    0 

2    12 

5    0 


88    0 

3  0 
IS    5 

I    2 

15 

80    0 

15 

4  0 


17  8 
10 

87  5 
12 


Total. 


£415    5    4 


PARCELS  OF  WORE  AND  CLOTHING. 

Received  up  to  June  Sth,  1883. 

Speldhurst  and  Ashurst  Association,  by  Miss  Watson.  Church  Lawford  Association, 
by  Mrs.  Wauchope.  Beckley  Association,  by  Miss  Oooke.  Waterloo,  Liverpool,  Asso- 
ciation, by  Miss  Jones.  St.  Martin's,  York,  Association,  by  Miss  Croft.  .Sunningdale 
Working  Party,  by  Miss  Hamilton.  Whitburn  Working  Party,  by  Miss  Wilcox,  All 
Saints',  Cambridge,  Association,  by  Mrs.  Orpen.  St.  Leonard's-on-Sea  Association, 
by  Miss  Bartlet.  Southport  Association,  by  Sfiss  Pigot.  Wraxall  Valley  Association, 
by  Mrs.  Low.  Bdgmond  Association,  by  Miss  Palmer.  Swanley  Working  Party,  by 
Mrd.  Edgell.  Biveuhall  Association,  by  Mrs.  Bridges.  St.  Mary's,  Carlisle,  Worldng 
Party,  by  Mrs.  Prescott.  Oswestry  Association,  by  Lady  Frances  Lloyd.  Rwnwrate 
Association,  by  Miss  Cotton.    Worthing  Association,  by  Mrs.  Watson. 


Boxes  will  be  sent  in  July  to  Cawnpore,  Madras,  and  Ceylon.  Parcels  to  be 
sent  up  before  the  I6th  of  the  month  to  19,  Delahay  Street,  Westminster,  caiTiag# 
paid,  with  the  name  of  the  sender  written  outside. 


All  Letters  on  the  business  of  the  Ladies'  Association  (whether  containing  re- 
mittances or  not)  should  be  addressed  to  the  "Honorary  Secretary.  Ladies'.  Associa- 
tion, S.P.G. ,  19,  Delahay  Street,  Westminster,  London,  S.  W." 


All  communications  inteodod  for  Insertion   in  the  Magazine  should  be  sent  to 
Mlsa  L.  I3ulIock,  26,  Blandford  Square,  London,  N.W.,  by  the  10th  of  the  month. 


Th4  PubliaherawUl  supply  om  copy  mofiMff  post  free  f<rr  la.  6rf.  a  year^ 
txoo  for  2a,  6d,  a  year.     Twelve  copiea  of  any  avngle  number  wUl  be  aeni 

post  free  for  la. 
The  First  Two  Vblvmea  may  now  be  had,  bound  in  chth,  for  U.  6d.  each. 
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•The  kingdom  of  heajv^n  is  like  to  a  grain  op  mustard  seed, 

WHICH  A  man  took,  AND  SOWED  IN  HIS  FIELD  :  WHICH  INDEED  IS 
THE  XEAST  OF  ALL  SEEDS  :  BUT  WHEN  IT  IS  GROWN,  IT  IS  THE 
GREATEST  AMONG  HERBS,  AND  BECOMETH  A  TREE,  80  THAT  THE 
BIRDS  OF  THE  AIR  COMB  AND  LODGE  IN  THE  BRANCHES  THEREOF." 

— St.  Matthew  xin.  31,  32. 


PROGBESS  AT  DAPOLI. 


jiAST  September  an  account  was  given  in  "  The  Grain  of 
Mustard  Seed  "  of  Dapoli,  and  of  the  work  amongst  the 
native  women  and  children  commenced  by  Mrs.  Gadney 
in  this  somewhat  remote  part  of  the  diocese  of  Bombay. 
The  progress  made  cannot  be  expected  to  be  rapid,  but  that  it  is 
steady  and  satisfactory  is  clearly  shown  by  the  following  letter 
recently  received  from  the  Rev.  A.  Gadney.  In  this  letter,  written 
in  March,  Mr.  Gadney  gives  an  interesting  review  of  what  has  been 
done  at  Dapoli,  and  also  shows  very  distinctly  how  much  more 
might  be  done  if  adequate  funds  could  be  obtained,  and  a  larger 
staff  of  workers  enlisted  :— 

"  Entrusted  as  I  have  been  for  several  years  with  the  funds  granted 
to  this  mission  for  female  education  by  the  Committee  of  the  Ladies' 
Association,  I  think  I  ought  to'  address  you  with  regard  to  that 
branch  of  our  work  which  your  Committee  supports,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  funds  provided  for  that  work  are  expended. 
And  first  of  all  let  me  thank  you  for  the  liberal  aid  we  have 
received.  It  has  relieved  our  other-funds  of  what  was  a  considerable 
burden,  enabling  us  to  keep  up  all  branches  of  our  work  at  a  time 
when  the  Diocesan  Committee  of  the  S.P.G.  was  forced  to  reduce  its 
expenditure  all  round.  With  the  history  of  the  work  you  support 
the  Committee  must  be  well  acquainted  from  the  letters  which  Mrs. 
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Qadney  has  from  time  to  time  written  to  you  on  the  subject.  Out 
of  the  funds  provided  by  the  Ladies'  Association  we  now  meet  all 
the  expenses  connected  with  the  matron  and  teaching  staflf  of  the  All 
Saints  Orphanj^e  Girls'  Schools,  vernacular  and  Aaglo-vemacular. 
The  expenses  also  of  the  Ladies'  Association  Caste  Girls'  School 
(vernacular)  are'  met  out  of  the  funds ;  and  in  addition  a  carriage' 
and  bulloeks  are  kept  up  to  enable  Mrs.  Gkdney  and  the  other 
workers  to  visit  the  Cfaste  Girls'  School,  which  is  in  the  camp  bazaar, 
as  well  as  to  take  them  round  to  the  houses  which  they  visit.  Last 
year  the  funds  entrusted  to  us  were  expended  in  the  following 
manner : — 63  rupees  monthly  for  the  support  of  the  matron  and 
teachers  in  the  Orphanage  Girls'  Schools  ;  34  rupees  for  keeping  up 
tlie  school  in  the  bazaar ;  and  12  rupees  to  meet  the  regular  monthly 
expenses  connected  with  the  carriage  and  bullocks  ;  leaving  a  balance 
out  of  the  monthly  grant  (120  rupees)  of  9  rupees  for  contingent 
expenses.  The  expenditure  in  the  schools  includes  the  remuneration 
which  Miss  Blakeman  receives  for  her  services.  The  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  work  sent  out  in  the  boxes  have  been  placed  to  the  building 
fund  of  the  Girls'  Orphanage,  of  which  I  shall  speak  further  on. 

"  And  now  with  regard  to  the  present  position  of  female  educa- 
tion in  the  Mission.  The  work  which  has  been  begun  is  of  course 
very  little  compared  with  what  there  is  to  be  done  in  the  districts 
around  us  ;  still,  as  much  as  funds  and  strength  would  permit  has 
been  enteied  upon.  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  education  in 
the  schools  is  most  satisfactory.  This  statement  is  not  made  from 
my  own  personal  observation,  but  is  founded  on  the  result  of  the 
government  examination  held  last  month,  and  conducted  by  a  Hindu 
gentleman,  who  certainly  cannot  be  suspected  of  favouring  us.  In 
the  Orphanage  Girls'  School  the  Anglo- vernacular  division  obtained 
a  grant  of  110  rupees,  the  full  grant  obtainabJe  being  130  rupees  ; 
and  the  Yemacular  division  obtained  a  grant  of  Rs.  45.8,  the  full 
grant  obtainable  being  only  one  rupee  more.  In  the  Bazaar  Girls' 
School  the  grant  was  just  under  two-thirds  of  the  full  grant  obtain- 
able, 70  rupees  being  obtained  out  of  a  possible  112.  These  facts 
speak  for  themselves.  They  tell  nothing,  however,  of  the  chief  aim 
of  all  Missionary  effort — conversion  to  Christianity.  Be  it  remem- 
bered, that  in  the  first  schools  those  girls  who  did  so  well  are 
all  Christians,  and  although  we  have  no  test  for  religious  knowledge 
as  for  secular,  I  am  sure  they  could  give  as  good  an  account  of  the 
religion  which  is  now  theirs,  as  they  have  recently  done  of  their 
geography  and  history,  and  other  secular  subjects.  In  the  other 
school  the  children  are  all  Hindus,  and  what  immediate  results  can 
we  expect  from  a  number  of  little  children  other  than  that  they 
should  become  more  truthful  and  obedient — better  indeed  than  others 
who  have  not  come  under  the  same  influences  ?  They  are  taught 
what  of  religion  they  can  be,  and  for  results  such  as  we  should  like 
to  see  we  must  wait  for  God's  own  good  time.  The  number  of 
children  on  the  books  in  this  school  is  forty-four,  and  the  Govern- 
ment Inspector  pronounced  it  a  good  one. 

"And  now  of  the  other  branch  of  our  work— house  visitation- 
This  is  a  work  which  is  very  liable  to  fluctuation.    At  one  time 
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people  are  friendly,  at  another  timid  and  shy.  Not  that  the  women 
themselves  would  be  at  any  time  unfriendly,  but  it  is  only  when  the 
husbands  and  others  are  in  the  right  mind  that  the  women  of  a  house- 
hold can  be  seen.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  men  are  not  well 
pleased  with  what  we  haye  said  or  done  (though  it  has  all  been  in 
the  way  of  duty),  and  they  yent  their  spleen  in  trying  to  upset  l^e 
work  that  is  gding  on.  Several  attempts  were  made  last  year  to 
undermine  our  work,  and  the  people  in  these  instances  were  x>articu- 
larly  hostile  to  the  work  amongst  women  and  girls.  Generally 
more  good  than  harm  comes  of  these  attempts,  annoying  though  they 
be.  They  are  an  advertisement  at  any  rate.  There  is  one  great 
drawback  to  this  work.  The  class  of  people  with  whom  we  come 
most  in  contact  are  government  officials  and  clerks  in  office,  and 
they  are  continually  beine  transferred  from  one  place  to  another. 
This  kind  of  work  thejrelore  is  nearly  always  in  the  first  stage  of 
gaining  friendship  atid  confidence. 

"  As  the  funds  this  year  will  admit  of  it,  Mrs.  Gadney  wishes  to 
open  a  school  at  Humee,  a  place  about  nine  miles  from  Dapoli,  at 
-the  same  time  that  I  open  a  branch  mission  there,  with  a  medical 
dispensary  attached.  When  this  has  been  accomplished,  which  I 
hope  will  be  the  case  in  a  few  weeks,  my  wife  will  write  to  let  you 
know  what  chances  there  are  of  successful  labour  there.  Having 
made  mention  of  a  medical  dispensary,  I  come  to  a  subject  which  I 
have  always  had  very  much  at  heart  in  connection  with  this 
Mission,  it  is  a  branch  of  work  that  I  E^ould  myself  have  com- 
menced soon  after  we  came  to  Dapoli  had  there  not  been  a  govern- 
ment dispensary  in  the  place  already.  This,  though,  is  little 
patronised,  yet  although  people  would  gladly  come  to  me  for 
medicine  (in  fact,  as  it  is  I  have  to  send  many  away),  it  would  not 
be  wise  to  do  anything  that  would  seem  to  be  in  opposition  to  the 
ffovemment-appointed  apothecary.  Few  women,  however,  are 
benefited  by  this  dispensary.  They  would  rather  die  than  consult  a 
man  at  all  about  their  worst  ailments,  and  they  certainly  will  not 
attend  a  dispensary  at  first.  When  they  have  been  cured  once  at 
home,  perhaps  on  another  occasion  they  may  not  object  to  pay  a 
visit  to  a  dispensary  if  the  consulting  physician  be  a  lady.  They 
would  certainly  consent  to  receive  medical  treatment  at  home  if  they 
could  be  attencled  by  a  lady.  I  see  no  reason  for  trying  to  break 
down  this  very  natural  prejudice,  when  European  and  American 
ladies  prefer  to  be  attended  by  one  of  their  own  sex.  I  should  like, 
then,  to  see  a  lady  doctor  at  Dapoli.  She  would  soon  have  her 
hands  full  of  work.  What  she  would  do  would  in  no  way  clash 
with  the  government  dispensary,  for  few  females  attend  it.  Women 
are  sick  and  dying  all  around  us,  utterly  neglected,  and  to  relieve 
these  poor  creatures  I  should  be  glad  to  see  a  lady  doctor  at  Dapoli. 
No  mere  nurse  is  wanted,  but  a  properly  qualified  lady  surgeon  or 
physician — the  former  to  my  mmd  preferable  to  the'  latter.  My 
experience  is  that  native  women  are  most  neglected  in  cases  that 
require  surgical  aid.  You  will  understand  how  eager  natives  are  to 
have  their  wives  and  daughters  attended  by  female  doctors  when  I 
tell  you  that  in  Bombay,  where  a  scheme  for  bringing  out  a  few  lady 
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practitioners  from  England  has  just  been  started,  more  tban  the 
sum  required,  33,000  rupees,  was  subscribed  in  a  few  days.  I  hope 
we  shall  be  able  to  carry  out  the  plan  I  advocate  in  Dapoli.  Women 
often  look  out  from  their  doors  as  Mrs.  Gadney  or  Miss  Blakeman 
pass,  and  ask  for  medicine,  which  I  am  sometimes  able  to  send  them. 

"  And  now  a  few  words  about  the  Girls'  Orphanage  building.  This 
has  at  length  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  5,000  rupees,  and  the 
Bombay  Diocesan  Committee  is  seeing  about  the  trusteeship  of  it,  as 
well  as  of  that  of  the  new  Mission  House  which  is  just  finished,  and 
in  which  we  have  just  come  to  reside.  Of  this  sum  of  5,000  rupees, 
however,  only  1,000  have  been  collected.  Other  2,000  had  been 
subscribed  to  the  Mission  Building  Fund,  but  that  amount  has  gone 
towards  the  costs  of  the  house.  Cannot  the  Ladies' Association  obtain 
some  special  subscriptions  for  us,  as  has  been  done  for  Ahmednagar  1 
We  are  just  expecting  your  box,  which  will  help  a  little.  But  we 
want  close  upon  £375  to  make  the  school  building  clear  of  debt, 
and  we  can  get  little  more  in  India  than  we  already  do.  Indeed,  I 
think  as  time  goes  on  we  shall  get  less,  for  the  rising  generation  of 
well-paid  officials  is  far  from  interested  in  Mission  work. 

"  I  cannot  close  this  letter  without  a  reference  to  the  fact  that 
Mrs.  Gadney  will  in  a  month  have  been  in  India  ten  years.  I 
mention  this,  as  the  time  cannot  be  remote  when  she  will  have  to  seek 
a  change  for  the  benefit  of  her  health  by  a  visit  to  England.  Her 
energy  and  strength  are  not  equal  to  what  they  were,  as  is  only  to  be 
expected  after  so  long  a  residence  in  a  tropical  climate.  She  cannot 
think  of  leaving  her  work  here  without  some  proper  provision  being 
made  to  carry  it  on.  It  was  almost  decided  that  she  should  go  to 
England  this  spring.  The  Bishop  and  the  S.P.G  had  arranged  to 
send  Mr.  Priestly  and  his  wife  to  Dapoli.  Had  they  come  when  we 
expected  them,  it  might  have  been  possible  for  her  to  leave  India  in 
May,  but  the  arrangement  was  cancelled,  and  for  the  present  she  has 
been  obliged  to  give  up  the  idea.  I  myself  had  no  intention  of 
leaving.  Still,  to  enable  Mrs.  Gradney  to  go  away  for  any  length  of 
time,  the  presence  of  a  Missionary  and  his  wife  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. The  wife  need  not  be  expected  to  take  up  all  Mrs.  Gadney's 
work,  but  her  presence  is  necessary  in  a  place  like  Dapoli,  where 
there  are  so  few  English  residents,  as  a  protection  to  the  Missionary 
work  connected  with  the  Ladies'  Association.  I  hope  some  arrange- 
ment will  soon  be  made  that  will  render  it  possible  for  Mrs.  Gadney 
to  visit  England  if  it  should  be  found  necessary  for  her  to  do  so.  I 
must  commend  to  your  Committee  as  two  very  earnest  workers. 
Miss  Blakeman  and  Nerabai  Babaji,  who  assist  in  teaching  in  the 
schools.  Mrs.  Gadney  has  mentioned  Miss  Blakeman  before,  and  I 
can  fully  endorse  what  she  has  said  of  her  steady  and  earnest  work. 
I  wish  we  could  find  more  such  in  India.  Nerabai  Babaji  too  is  a 
thoroughly  sincere,  good  girl,  and  her  influence  among  the  orphans 
is  more  for  good  than  that  of  any  matron  we  have  ever  yet 
employed.  Again  let  me  thank  the  Ladies'  Association  for  the  help 
given  to  Dapoli." 
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ST.  MARGARET'S  HOME,  MARITZBURG. 


THE  circumstances  under  which  St.  Margaret's  Home,  Maritz- 
burg,  was  commenced  in  January,  1879,  were  related  in  an 
article  on  ••  The  Church  in  South  Africa,"  which  appeared  in  "  The 
Grain  of  Mustard  Seed  "  last  December. 

The  progress  made  in  the  four  years  and  a  half  which  have 
elapsed  since  that  time  has  not  been  so  great  as  the  first  founders 
of  this  Home  desired,  owing  to  various  adverse  circumstances — such 
as  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country,  the  deficiency  of  funds  to 
carry  it  on,  and  the  scarcity  of  teachers  to  assist  Miss  Samey  in  her 
work.  But  enough  has  been  done  to  encourage  to  new  efforts,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  many  will  be  interested  in  the  following  accounts 
furnished  by  Miss  Samey  from  time  to  time. 

In  April,  1882,  Miss  Samey  wrote  as  follows  : 

"  St  Margaret's  Home  has  now  been  opened  three  years  and  three 
months.  During  that  time  we  have  had  ten  girls  living  in  the 
Home.  Of  these,  two,  though  well-disposed  good  girls,  were  found 
to  be  too  old  to  suit  the  character  of  our  Home  in  its  beginning, 
and  we  were  not  sorry  to  make  their  ill-health  a  reason  for  their  not 
returning  after  the  first  year.  Two  more  have  also  proved  to  be  too 
thoroughly  imbued  with  native  ideas  not  to  have  a  bad  influence 
among  the  younger  ones,  and  we  thought  it  needful  to  say  they  also  v 
must  not  return  from  a  second  visit  to  their  homes,  when  the 
younger  ones  came  back  to  us  a  few  weeks  ago.  One  of  these  two 
we  were  really  sorry  to  dismiss,  as  the  child  had  greatly  improved 
in  many  ways  since  coming  here,  and  she  was  old  enough,  and  we 
hoped  almost  sufficiently  instructed,  to  have  been  confirmed  very 
soon,  if  she  had  had  the  wish.  The  other  had  not  given  us  much 
hope  from  the  very  first,  and  even  her  owli  friends  said  she  *  was 
always  a  very  cross  girl.'  One  only  has  been  withdrawn  by  her 
parents,  greatly  against  her  own  desire,  a  few  weeks  ago.  She  was 
a  wild  untamed  little  creature  when  she  came  to  us  three  years 
since,  but  is  a  bright  handy  child  now,  and  we  were  very  sorry  to 
give  her  up.  She  is  still  allowed  to  attend  the  Day  School,  and  is 
nearly  always  punctual  and  tidy,  though  I  fear  I  must  own  that  she 
is  not  quite  so  great  a  favourite  in  the  schoolroom  as  she  used  to  be 
with  me.  This  reduces  our  present  number  to  five,  but  we  hope 
very  soon  to  find  two  or  three  more  quite  little  ones  to  make  up  the 
eight,  which  is  all  we  have  room  for.  Our  Home  girls  are  constantly 
allowed  to  go  out  to  work  for  any  one  who  may  be  in  special  need 
of  help  for  a  few  days  or  weeks,  provided  we  know  something  of 
the  people  and  the  distance  is  not  very  great.  They  have  almost 
invariably  given  satisfaction  when  thus  sent.  One  child  has  been 
going  to  the  same  house  daily  for  more  than  a  year,  and  the  lady 
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for  whom  she  works  prefeTied  waiting  for  her  to  return,  during  an 
absence  of  five  weeks,  rather  than  engage  another  girl  in  her  stead. 
It  is  one  of  onr  roles  that  the  girls  should  be  sent  out  for«  few 
hours  daily  as  soon  as  they  are  old  enough,  if  we  can  find  suitable 
places  for  them ;  and  we  only  ask  five  shiUii]^  a  month  for  the 
nrst  year,  or  even  longer  if  we  consider  the  place  a  good  one  for 
them. 

*'  In  our  Day  School  (from  ten  to  one)  we  aim  at  grounding  the 
children  in  the  first  principles  of  rdigion,  English  raiding,  simjde 
arithmetic,  and  plain  needlework.  The  children  j>ay^hreepence 
a  week,  and  we  admit  all  races  and  colours.  At  one  timbre  had  as 
many  as  thirty  on  our  books,  including  our  own  girls  ;  then  they 
dwindled  down  to  thirteen.  At  present  we  have  twenty,  and  of 
these  some  come  very  irregularly.  Ever  since  the  elder  Miss  Samuefeon 
left,  rather  more  than  a  year  ago,  the  Day  School  has  suffered  from 
a  constant  change  of  teachers.  There  is  always  Sunday  School  from 
three  to  four  throughout  the  year  ;  but  in  that,  too,  we  suffer  very 
much  for  lack  of  teachers.  The  number  of  children  who  attend  is 
not  very  great  as  a  rule,  though  sometimes  we  get  over  twenty  ;  but 
their  religious  knowledge  (or  ignorance?)  is  very  varied,  a  few 
being  as  well  advanced  as  well  taught  children  in  our  schools  at 
home,  others  having  a  fair  amount  of  knowledge,  but,  from  only 
understanding  EngUsh  very  imperfectly,  finding  it  very  difficult  to 
learn  much  unless  they  are  taught  separately,  and  others  hardly 
knowing  the  very  simplest  truths — some  even  unbaptised.  There  is 
also  a  Sunday  afternoon  class  for  women,  in  Zulu,  which  was 
lly  very  well  attended  whilst  Miss  Samuelson  was  here,  but 
as  necessarily  almost  come  to  nothing  since  she  left,  though  a  few 
women  do  still  come  for  me  to  read  to  them  occasionally.  Various 
women,  both  natives  and  St.  Helenas,  have  from  time  to  time  been 
prepared  for  baptism  and  confirmation  ;  and  many  sick  women  and 
children  look  for  regular  visits  and  a  little  kindly  help  as  long  as  it 
is  needed,  and  many  of  our  friends  could  testify  that  St.  Margaret's 
is  ready  to  assist  its  white  neighbours  as  well  as  its  coloured  ones  as 
far  as  lies  in  its  power. 

"St.  Margaret's  is  supported  entirely  by  voluntary  contributions, 
and  if  those  fail  our  work  must  be  given  up.  Hitherto  I  am  thank- 
ful to  say  that,  though  very  often  short  of  funds,  we  have  always 
had  just  sufficient  to  pay  for  all  we  needed.  Our  expenses  last  year 
amounted  to  £153  16«.'3rf.,  which  included  everything  but  clothing 
for  the  girls,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  provided  by  kind  friends  in 
England. 

£    8.    d. 

Salaries 30    0    0 

Eent 20    0    0^ 

Housekeeping 80    1    9 

Sundries 23  14    6 
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*  Only  so  low  through  the  kindness  of  our  landlord. 
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"  We  have  been  charged  both  with  extravagance  and  stinginess  ; 
but  I  think  facts  will  contradict  both  these  accusations.  Any  one 
accustomed  to  housekeeping  would  scarcely  consider  £80  1«.  9d, 
an  extravagant  cost  for  two  grown-up  people  and  eight  children  for 
a  whole  year ;  and  the  fact  that  both  those  who  have  assisted  in 
the  work  left  St.  Margaret's  in  far  better  health  than  they  came  to  it, 
and  the  very  healthy  condition  of  the  children  during  the  whole 
three  years,  must,  I  think,  be  the  best  proof  that  we  are  not  stinted, 
at  least  in  the  necessaries  of  life.  That  an  increase  of  funds  would 
be  a  saving  to  myself,  both  in  time  and  anxiety,  I  am  quite  ready 
to  admit." 

A  year  later,  in  May,  1883,  Miss  Samey  writes  :— 

"  Since  my  last  report  was  written  the  second  Miss  Samuelson  has 
left  me,  and  I  have  a  very  good  half-caste  girl,  named  Celia  Greaves, 
living  with  me.  As  she  has  but  one  arm,  and  is  not  strong,  she  is 
glad  of  some  occupation  that  does  not  require  too  much  strength. 
She  is  a  thoroughly  good  girl,  and  teaches  the  younger  children  in 
the  Day  School  very  nicely,  and  is  thoroughly  trustworthy,  but  has 
very  little  authority  with  the  elder  girls.  As  the  girls  grew  older 
so  many  difficulties  and  dangers  arose  about  sending  them  to  work, 
that  I  fear  very  much  that,  as  a  rule,  it  will  have  to  oe  discontinued  ; 
but  the  matter  has  not  yet  been  fully  considered  by  the  Bishop, 
so  that  I  cannot  write  definitely  about  it.  Of  the  five  girls  who 
were  with  us  at  the  time  when  the  last  account  was  written,  two  are 
altogether  in  service,  in  homes  where  we  hope  they  will  be  well 
cared  for,  and  the  third  did  not  care  to  return  without  them,  but 
1  hope  she  too  will  soon  be  sent  out  to  work.  The  two  youngest  are  ' 
still  with  us,  and,  on  the  whole,  we  have  great  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  them.  Four  new  girls  have  also  been  received  into  the  Home, 
but  as  tihey  have  only  been  here  nine  months,  and  know  very  little 
English,  it  is  rather  early  days  to  say  very  much  about  them.  With 
one  exception  these  six  are  all  under  eleven  years  of  age,  so  that  the 
work  question  is  not  so  immediately  pressing.  Then  Breckie  (the 
child  who  was  taken  away  against  her  will)  ran  back  to  us  about 
a  month  Sigo,  and  it  is  settled  she  is  to  remain,  only  going  out 
regularly  to  work  every  day,  and  being  taught  in  the  evenings. 

"  Our  Day  School,  from  Easter  to  nearly  Christmas  last  year,  was 
most  satisfactory  as  regards  numbers  and  regular  attendance ;  our 
full  number  being  forty,  and  the  average  attendance  thirty-seven. 
But  a  new  school  was  opened  by  Bishop  Colenso  a  few  weeks  before 
Christmas,  and  nearly  all  our  new  children  went  off  to  that,  and  our 
numbers  have  been  very  low  ever  since.  A  lady  in  th6  town  has 
been  helping  me  for  some  months  four  mornings  in  the  week,  but 
was  obliged  to  give  it  up  about  six  weeks  ago,  but  perhaps  she  may 
be  able  to  return  by  and  by.  Mrs.  Usherwood  still  continues  to 
help  with  the  Sunday  School,  but  we  have  just  agreed  that  for  the 
future  she  shall  have  all  the  elder  girls,  now  many  of  them  almost 
young  women,  at  her  own  house,  instead  of  their  coming  here.  Our 
funds  have  diminished  so  much  the  last  two  years  that  if  I  had 
not  had  a  few  private  sums  to  fall  back  upon  we  must  have  been 
in  debt  more  than  once,  and  now,  those  being  all  exhausted,   I 
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hardly  see  how  we  are  to  go  on  unless  we  can  get  more  regular 
support ;  tlie  constant  strain  to  make  both  ends  meet  is  trying  both 
to  strength  and  temper.  I  still  ,continue  to  hold  my  women's  class 
every  Monday  afternoon,  and  women  of  various  nationalities  also 
come  to  read  with  me  at  home." 


IN  MEMORIAM.-MISS  MILLER. 

INTELLIGENCE  has  been  received  of  the  death  of  Miss  Miller, 
a  faithful  Missionary  of  the  Ladies'  Association  for  many 
years  in  Burmah,  which  took  place  on  the  14th  of  May,  1883. 

Annie  Miller  from  an  early  age  appears  to  have  had  a  great  desire 
to  devote  herself  to  Mission  work,  and  she  wa,s  the  second  teacher 
sent  abroad  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ladies'  Association.  Early  in 
1868  she  was  appointed  Assistant  Mistress  to  St.  Mary's  School, 
Rangoon,  and  for  three  years  she  proved  a  valuable  helper  to  Miss 
Cooke  (afterwards  Mrs.  Chard),  who  then  superintended  the  School. 
In  1871  the  Rangoon  branch  of  the  Ladies'  Association  resolved  to 
establish  a  Girls'  School  at  Prome,  and  it  was  opened  by  Miss  Miller 
A  description  of  this  curious  old  Burmese  town  appeared  in  this 
Magazine  in  April,  1882  ;  and  here  a  flourishing  school  of  Burmese, 
or  Chino-Burmese,  girls  soon  arose,  to  which  Miss  Miller  continued 
to  devote  her  whole  energy  until  her  health  gave  way  in  1877,  and 
rendered  it  necessary  for  her  to  return  to  England.  For  a  long  time 
she  cherished  the  hope 'that  she  might  be  able  to  resuiue  the  work 
she  loved  so  well,  but  this  was  not  to  be,  and  after  a  lingering 
illness  she  entered  into  her  rest. 

'*  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord,  for  they  rest  from 
their  labours,  and  their  works  do  follow  them" 


LETTERS  FOR  OUR  WORKING  PARTIES. 
TAMATAVE. 

IT  will  be  a  gratification  to  many  Working  Parties  to  learn  how 
much  pleasure  their  offerings  give  to  our  Mission  workers  in 
Madagascar.  The  following  letter  was  written  by  Miss  Lawrence 
last  April : — 

"  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind  letter,  and  the  valuable  box 
that  arrived  here  just  before  Easter.    It  really  gives  me  great  joy 
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to  look  over  and.  difttribute  such  usefnl  clothing  and  pretty  things  ; 
I  feel  I  should  like,  if  I  had  time,  to  write  to  aU  the  givers  a  letter 
of  heartfelt  thanks,  but  I  know  you  will  do  this  for  me  through  the 
medium  of  the  Ladies'  Association.  I  have  been  for  weeks  looking 
forward  to  the  coming  of  the  box,  for  with  the  fast  growth  of  the" 
school  our  necessities  have  also  increased.  Most  of  these  coast 
children  are  also  very  poor,  many  of  them  having  only  a  scanty  rag 
of  clothing,  except  the  girls  who  have  had  clothing  given  them 
through  your  kind  thought.  You  would  be  surprised  to  see  what 
care  they  ta^e  of  their  new  things  ;  they  wear  them  merely  for 
school  and  church,  and  as  soon  as  they  return  home  the  precious 
garment  is  stored  up,  and  they  appear  again  in  the  smallest  possible 
amount  of  clothing.  I  am  so  glad  to  have  the  nice  stuif  and  flannel 
frocks,  they  are  as  useful  as  the  print  ones,  for,  hot  as  it  is  here, 
we  have  frequently  days  of  pouring  rain,  as  we  have  had  during  the 
last  fortnight ;  at  such  times  a  stuff  frock  or  jacket  is  a  prize  indeed, 
and  especially  so  because  such  material  cannot  be  had  here  at  any 
price.  The  pink  print  skirts  and  jackets  have  been  re-arranged  to 
nt  the  girls  belonging  to  the  Boarding  School  and  the*  monitors  ; 
thejr  look  so  nice  on  Sundays,  all  dressed  alike  in  pink,  with  small 
white  lambas  over.  The  round  pinafores,  too,  are  useful ;  all  the 
small  children  in  the  house  now  wear  pinafores.  The  brown  calico 
frocks  trimmed  with  red  delighted  the  girls,  and  most  of  them  fitted 
very  well.  I  always  have  the  clothing  altered  when  necessary  to 
fit  each  child  before  wearing  it,  as  things  look  so  much  nicer  and  last 
longer  when  this  care  is  taken.  You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the 
box  arrived  just  in  time  to  provide  rewards  for  the  Easter  holidays  ; 
the  elder  girls  had  a  hard  week  of  sewing,  helping  me  to  run 
tucks,  &c.,  so  that  every  child  had  a  present  tiiat  just  suited  her. 

"  The  new  schoolroom  was  opened  during  Easter  week  ;  it  is  such 
a  great  pleasure  to  have  it  finished,  as  we  have  suffered  dreadfully 
from  the  heat  since  Christmas,  owing  in  a  measure  to  our  close 
quarters.  I  wish  I  could  give  you  an  account  of  our  new  school- 
room ;  it  is  built  of  the  brown  native  wood,  adjoining  the  old  school, 
and  so  leading  into  the  house.  It  has  a  gallery  at  one  end,  and  along 
the  sides  are  desks  and  forms  for  the  elder  girls.  The  walls  are 
covered  with  the  maps  and  pictures  given  by  the  S.P.C.K.  Along 
the  top  are  texts  on  red  flannel,  which  were  worked  by  the  ladies  of 
Kensington  during  my  stay  in  England.  The  whole  has  a  very 
pleasing  effect,  and  the  Malagasys  are  delighted  with  it ;  but,  what 
is  far  more  pleasing,  the  school  which  we  thought  would  be  more 
than  large  enough  is  already  full,  and  we  are  often  glad  to  use  the 
old  schoolroom  for  classes.  Even  during  this  wet  weather  we  have 
a  daily  average  of  over  eighty,  although  the  watersrare  out  and  they 
are  obliged  to  wade  through  the  water  in  many  places.  These  coast 
children  are  becoming  more  intelligent  and  bright ;  they  are,  too, 
very  orderly  both  in  cliurch  and  school.  Some  of  them  will  make 
useful  monitors  as  soon  as  they  are  more  advanced.  I  have  already 
trained  one  girl  to  teach  the  younger  children,  and  she  mans^es 
exceedingly  well,  and  teaches  the  rudiments  of  writing,  numbers, 
and  letters  on  the  Kindergarten  system.    I  think  I  have  already 
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mentioned  this  girl ;  she  was  on  mj  coining  here  (more  than  two 
years  i^o)  remarkable  for  her  fighting  capabilities.  I  first  rememb^ 
her  standing  in  the  school  compound,  with  a  ring  of  girls  around 
her,  to  see  her  fight  another  girl ;  she  looked  then  almost  as  fierce  as 
one  can  imagine  a  demon  to  be,  and  I  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
separating  them  as  I  had  to  do  it  by  main  force.  Some  time 
after  she  had  another  ebullition  of  temi>er  which  ended  in  a  fight, 
and  this  led  me  to  think  that  such  uncommon  energy  in  a  native 
might  be  profitable  if  better  directed.  She  was  very  ignorant,  not 
having  learnt  to  read ;  but  having  good  abilities  she  soon  made 
great  progress,  and  now  she  is  a  most  useful  monitor.  I  fear,  how- 
ever, 1  may  not  be  able  to  keep  her  for  any  length  of  time,  as  she 
wi]l  soon  be  old  enough  to  be  married.  I  have  another  Malagasy 
teacher,  who  lives  with  me  in  the  house  and  helps  me  with  the 
boarders.  She  belongs  to  the  highest  class  of  Malagasy ;  she  was 
trained  by  me  at  the  capital,  and  has  followed  me  here.  Two  of  the 
Misses  Tessier  also  help  me  in  the  school ;  they  are  fond  of  the 
children,  and  really  doing  good  work.  I  am  senaing  you  a  photo- 
graph of  the  .boarders.  I  have  eleven  now  in  the  house,  besides  the 
Hova  teacher  ;  three  more  girla  are  to  be  admitted  this  month.  I 
have  so  many  applications  for  admission  that  I  cannot  possibly 
listen  to  more  than- half.  I  tell  the  pec^e  that  the  house  unfortu- 
nately has  not  Indiarubber  properties  ;  then,  again,  it  is  so  expensive 
to  keep  them,  and  I  have  still  a  great  many  on  i^  awn  hands. 
With  the  increased  nimiber  I  shall  be  able  to  board  them  for  £S 
per  annum. 

"  We  had  a  delightful  day  for  our  school  opening.  The  children 
and  teachers  assembled  in  the  morning ;  then  came  the  Governor 
with  several  officers,  dressed  in  their  omcial  clothes,  and  attended 
by  the  military  band.  The  Captain  of  *H,M.S.  Dryad  was  also 
present,  and  sat  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Governor.  A  short 
service  was  held,  after  which  the  Governor  gave  an  address  to 
the  children  and  parents.  He  expressed  his  pleasure  in  being  asked 
to  be  present  on  such  an  occasion,  as  for  a  long  time  it  had  been 
said  that  Betsimaraka  girls  could  not  be  made  to  learn ;  but  he 
rejoiced  to  see  that  this  was  no  longer  the  case,  and  he  hoped  that 
they  would  be  diligent  to  learn  wisdom  (a  Malagasy  expression),  for 
nothing  would  do  them  so  much  good,  and  nothing  would  give  the 
Queen  and  Prime  Minister  so  much  pleasure  as  to  learn  that  the 
coast  children  were  *  seeking  knowledge.'  We  then  took  the 
children  to  a  delightful  place  near  the  sea,  where  a  dinner  was  being 
cooked  for  them  and  all  the  members  of  the  Church.  A  bullock 
had  been  killed  and  cut  up,  and  was  being  cooked  in  large  iron- 
boilers  ;  other  pots  were  filled  with  rice,  &c.  The  members  of  the 
congregation  took  charge  of  the  cooking ;  the  women  spread  the 
leafy  table-cloths  on  the  grass,  others  cut  up  banana  leaves  to  serve 
as  spoons,  cups,  &c.,  after  the  custom  here.  Another  long  table  was 
spread  with  linen  table-cloths  for  the  visitors,  consisting  mostly  of 
high-class  Malagasys,  amongst  whom  was  the  Governor's  wife  and 
family.  The  children  and  poor  people  had  their  dinner  first ;  they 
all  ate  heartily,  and  enjoyed  their  dinner.  >  The  leafy  cups  and 
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spoons,  so  dexteronsly  made,  answered  every  purpose,  without  fear  of 
leaking.  Oranges  grown  on  the  trees  here  were  afterwards  distri- 
buted, after  which  the  children  roamed  about,  whilst  we  had  our 
dinner  with  the  visitors  ;  more  than  sixty  persons  sat  at  our  table. 
Then  followed  games,  both  English  and  Malagasy,  which  were  kept 
up  till  just  before  sunset,  the  Governor's  band  playing  all  the  time. 
Tke  children  then  formed  a  procession  back  to  the  Mission  com- 
pound, headed  by  the  band,  where  we  took  leave  of  our  merry 
party  ;  and  thus  ended  a  most  delightful  day,  in  which  the  people 
were  brought  together  and  made  happy,  and  I  hope  better.  Some 
of  my  boarders  preferred  staying  here  for  their  Easter  holidays,  fear- 
ing they  might  not  be  able  to  return  for  the  fSte,  as  they  live  a  long 
distance  from  here.  I  sent,  however,  a  letter  to  their  parents  asking 
them  to  come  and  visit  their  children,  as  they  had  not  seen  them  far 
more  than  six  months.  They  came  and  expressed  much  satisfaction, 
and  said  they  had  another  little  child  at  home  who  had  only  lately 
learnt  to  walk,  but  that  as  soon  as  she  was  old  enough  they  would 
bring  it  here  to  learn  with  her  sisters.  One  of  the  Hova  oflScers 
came  to  me  on  Sunday,  saying  that  he  had  orders  to  go  to  the  capital, 
and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  place  his  daughter  in  this  school  to 
learn  with  her  younger  sister,  who  was  one  of  the  first  boarders 
that  were  admitted,  and  is  doing  exceedingly  well.  The  girl  referred 
to  has  all  along  attended  the  day  school,  aiid  has  made  great  pro- 
gress in  needlework  and  all  her  lessons.  I  consented  to  take  her,  as 
1  think  she  has  the  makings  of  a  good  teacher  in  her.  You  will, 
I  know,  be  glad  to  hear  that  all  our  boarders  except  one  have  fully 
answered  their  training  so  far.  I  am  sometimes  asked  what  their 
future  will  be,  but  of  course  this  is  a  dijficult  question  to  answer. 
I  think,  however,  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  children  living  in 
the  house  and  always  with  me,  as  they  are,  may  become  at  least 
better  wives  and  mothers  than  the  ignorant  people  around,  and  so  be 
the  leaven  to  work  secretly  but  surely  amongst  those  around.  I 
never  give  way  to  desponding  thoughts  for  the  future,  as  I  feel  it  my 
d.uty  merely  to  sow  the  seed. 

"Since  I  last  wrote  to  you  we  have  had  a  dreadful  time  of 
sickness;  dysentery  and  fever  have  carried  off  numbers  of  the 
people.  Of  soldiers  alone  (Malagasjr)  more  than  eighty  have 
died  from  these  diseases  since  Christmas.  All  my  younger 
children  have  been  very  ill ;  we  feared  that  three  would  not 
survive ;  for  more  than  two  months  we  had  to  nurse  them  care- 
fully, sometimes  both  night  and  day.  1  am  thankful  to  say  that  the 
epidemic  has  now  passed  over,  and  the  children  are  quite  well  again. 
We  are  still  in  a  great  state  of  unquiet,  owing  to  the  French  dis- 
turbance, but  as  ^et  no  steps  have  been  taken.  It  is  reported  that 
the  French  war-ships  are  lying  at  ih«  north  of  Madagascar,  awaitins 
the  line  of  ships  from  France.  An  English  man-of-war  is  stationed 
here  to  protect  British  interests.  It  is  supposed  the  French 
admiral  will  ^o  to  the  capital  to  try  and  arrange  with  the  Queen 
and  Prime  Mmister.  The  Malagasy  say  that  unless  the  French 
moderate  their  demands  they  wifi  not  accede  to  them,  and  in  that 
case  they  arc  prepared  for  war.    For  months  past  the  Malagasy  at 
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the  capital  have  been  working  night  and  day  repairing  gnns,  and 
preparing  their  instruments  of  war.  It  is  thought  that  if  war 
actually  breaks  out  Tamatave  will  be  the  seat.  Some  of  the  Hova 
officers*  wives  have  asked  me  to  take  them  in  if  hostilities  commence, 
but  I  fear  this  will  be  no  place  of  refuge,  as  the  Mission  premises 
are  in  a  line  with  the  battery.  I  feel  I  have  but  badly  expressed  my 
thanks  for  all  the  pretty  things  sent,  and  I  beg  you  will  thank  the 
givers  for  me.  I  am  sending  the  photographs  to  Miss  Eales,  who 
will  send  you  a  copy." 

It  is  now  known  that  the  anticipations  of  the  outbreak  of  hostili- 
ties alluded  to  by  Miss  Lawrence  were  fully  realised  only  a  few 
weeks  after  the  above  was  written.  On  Monday,  the  11th  of  June, 
the  French  admiral  bombarded  Tamatave,  and  our  readers  cannot 
fail  to  be  deeply  interested  in  the  graphic  description  of  this  event 
given  by  Miss  Lawrence  in  the  following  letter,  which  arrived  just 
as  this  number  was  going  to  press.    The  letter  is  dated  June  14th. 

**  I  feel  I  must  write  a  hasty  letter  to  let  you  know  our  position 
here.  When  your  letter  arrived  saying  that  Miss  Haviland  and 
Miss  Buckle  had  been  sent  by  that  mail  to  Mauritius,  we  had  just 
heard  that  the  French  were  bombarding  the  north  and  north-west 
coast  of  Madagascar,  and  intended  to  come  on  here.  Fortunately 
there  was  a  French  mail  going  to  Mauritius,  eo  I  wrote  to  Miss 
Haviland  telling  her  on  no  account  to  come  over  until  I  wrote  again. 
Miss  Haviland  wrote  saying  they  hoped  soon  to  be  able  to  come,  and 
that  they  were  staying  for  a  time  with  the  Bishop.  On  Friday  the 
Ist  of  June,  the  admiraFs  ship  arrived  accompanied  by  other  French 
ships  ;  as  soon  as  they  anchored  the  Malagasy  fled  in  consternation. 
In  the  morning  of  this  day  we  had  between  sixty  and  seventy  girls 
in  school  though  several  had  already  gone  into  the  country  ;  in  the 
afternoon  there  were  only  ten,  all  were  packing  up  to  be  oflf.  Most 
of  the  boarders  even  were  gone  by  Sunday  night,  their  parents 
fetching  them  to  take  them  into  the  country,  and  gladly  I  let  them 

;o  ;  I  knew  it  was  not  possible  for  me  to  have  them  here.    Mr. 

)oles  tried  to  persuade  the  Catechist  to  remain  but  without 
avail ;  night  and  day  people  hurried  out  till  the  place  was  all  but 
deserted. 

"The  French  admiral  sent  the  ultimatum  to  the  Prime  Minister 
asking  for  the  whole  of  the  North  of  Madagascar  and  an  immense 
sum  of  money.  Before  the  answer  arrived  (ten  days  only  were 
given  for  the  return  messengers,  so  they  would  have  to  run  over 
these  rocks  and  hills  night  and  day),  the  French  visited  every  part 
of  the  district,  cut  down  trees,  so  as  to  clear  the  way  for  firing  the 
battery  from  the  ships,  and  acted  as  if  they  were  already  in  posses- 
sion of  the  town.  On  the  Wednesday  the  French  admiral  ordered 
the  Consuls  to  cause  all  their  people  to  go  on  board  the  several  men- 
of-war.  H.M.S.  Dryad  has  been  lying  here  for  some  time,  and  I 
have  seen  the  captain  constantly,  as  he  always  attends  our  church, 
and  frequently  called  upon  me.  He  invited  me  to  come  on  board 
the  Dryad  as  his  visitor,  and  promised  to  send  off  a  boat  for  me  if 
any  danger  was  likely  to  occur,  so  I  remained  at  home  till  Saturday 
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(the  9tli),  preparing  the  Bchoolrooms  for  any  wounded,  and  getting 
everything  ready.  On  Saturday  morning  an  order  was  issued  for 
every  person  to  go  on  board,  so  I  went,  taking  with  me  the  children's 
nurse,  the  only  servant  who  dared  to  remain  with  me.  The  ship 
was  crowded  with  Mauritius  Creoles,  who  are  British  subjects  ; 
there  were  also  numbers  of  Malabars  with  their  wives  and  children. 
The  captain  had  arranged  for  me  a  sort  of  tent  cabin  on  the  poop, 
next  his  own.  Amongst  the  crowd  of  British  subjects  on  board  I 
was  the  only  English  person,  though  there  were  more  than  300. 
Early  on  Sunday  morning,  June  10th,  just  at  daybreak,. the  French 
began  to  bombard  the  battery.  I  shall  never  forget  the  roar  of  the 
artillery,  as  it  re-echoed  from  the  coral  reef  under  which  the  Dryad 
was  lying.  Shell  after  shell  was  thrown  into  the  battery  and  the 
Malagasy  part  of  the  town,  till  the  wood  even  round  the  battery  was 
on  fire.  There  was  no  response  from  the  guns  at  the  battery,  as  the 
Hovas  knew  that  their  fire  and  cannon  could  not  reach  the  ships. 
As  I  stood  on  the  poop  of  the  vessel,  I  heard  all  the  observations 
made  by  the  officers.  They  reported  that  the  Hova  soldiers  could 
be  seen  rushing  away  towards  a  fort  about  five  miles  north  of 
Tamatave,  where  the  Governor  and  a  band  of  soldiers  had  assembled. 
The  firing  went  on  without  intermission  for  two  hours  from  all  the 
five  ships  comprising  the  French  fleet,  after  which  occasional  shells 
were  thrown  till  night,  most  of  them  falling  in  miserable  little 
villages  quite  removed  from  the  soldiers'  quarters.  What  an  awful 
Sunday  it  was  ! — one  never  to  be  forgotten.  My  thoughts  went  on  to 
England,  and  the  quiet  services  which  for  centuries  have  never  been 
broken  by  the  din  of  battle.  The  French  did  not  land  their  troops 
that  day,  and  the  town  would  have  been  left  to  be  plundered  or 
fired  by  any  of  the  miserable  Creoles  who  remained  on  there,  or 
straggling  natives,  had  not  the  captain  of  H.M.S.  Dryad  taken  the 
precaution  to  send  a  guard  of  twenty  blue-jackets,  with  their  officers, 
to  guard  the  English  Consulate.  AH  of  the  European  traders  with 
Mr.  Coles  were  on  guard  all  night  during  the  week,  each  taking 
their  watches,  and  so  protecling  British  property  from  thieves 
and  fire. 

'*  On  the  Monday  and  Tuesday'shells  were  thrown  occasionally  into 
the  town,  and  the  troops  were  landed.  Two  ships  however  were 
sent  north  and  south  to  shell  the  little  fort  where  the  Hova 
soldiers  had  assembled  and  to  bum  Ivondrona,  our  first  stopping 
plaoe  on  the  way  to  the  capital ;  many  of  the  poor  natives  have 
taken  refuge  in  these  villages,  and  I  fear  we  shall  hear  of  many 
being  killed  and  wounded,  but  as  yet  there  have  been  more  in  the 
town.  Several  Malagasy  servants  have  been  shot  who  were-ieft  to 
take  care  of  their  masters'  goods. 

June  14^A. — The  French  Standard  has  been  raised  to-day,  and  a 
code  of  martial  laws  issued.  *'  All  flags  to  be  taken  down  except 
the  French  flag.  No  spirituous  liquors  to  be  bought  or  sold.  No 
native  or  Indian  to  be  seen  out  before  8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or 
after  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  No  European  to  be  out  before  8  in 
the  morning,  or  after  8  in  the  evening,"  and  a  great  many  other  laws 
to  the  same  eff'ect.    The  worst  of  all  is  they  will  not  allow  any  native 
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to  come  into  town.  There  is  no  market,  all  has  been  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  provisions  are  at  an  alarming  price,  so  that  I  fear  people 
will  be  starved.  All  communication  is  cut  off  from  the  interior.  Our 
Missionaries  at  Andevoranto  may  be  in  great  trouble,  but  they  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  come  into  town. 

'^  The  Bishop  of  Mauritius  has  asked  me  to  go  and  make  my  home 
with  them  for  a  while,  but  I  do  not  like  to  leave  just  now,  as  I  fear 
we  might  lose  everything  belonging  to  the  Mission,  as  Mr.  Coles  is 
very  unwell  and  quite  unequal  to  the  great  and  absorbing  pressure. 

"  1  must  tell  you  that  before  I  went  aboard  I  had  a  European 
builder  to  value  all  our  Mission  buildings,  church,  schools,  &c., 
besides  property  such  as  furniture,  &c.,  and  then  I  wrote  out  a  com- 
plete inventory  and  had  it  signed  by  two  Europeans,  and  sent  it  to 
the  English  Consulate,  so  that  one  might  claim  damages^n  case  of  fire. 
I  took  also  every  other  precaution  I  could  think  of.  I  came  ashore 
on  Tuesday  night ;  it  was  thought  not  quite 'safe  to  do  so,  but  so 
many  houses  were  gutted  that  I  was  anxious  to  be  back.  1  am  ^lad 
to  say  that  all  our  buildings  have  been  preserved  ;  only  a  little 
comer  of  my  house  has  been  taken  off  by  a  shell ;  a  large  tree  at 
the  side  most  providentially  saved  it ;  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk, 
which  is  considerably  thicker  than  my  body,  is  in  splinters.  The 
shell  made  a  large  hole  in  the  fence  at  the  back  of  the  tree,  and  then 
passed  through  tne  tree,  and  from  thence  to  the  comer  of  my  house, 
doing  only  a  trifling  damage.  As  yet  I  have  not  been  disturbed  by 
thieves,  though  the  people  around  have  lost  most  of  their  goods  by 
the  looting  party. 

"  I  fear  this  letter  will  seem  to  you  very  disconnected,  but  I  am 
writing  in  great  haste,  as  I  hear  that  a  Grerman  naturalist  is  going 
to  Mauritius,  and  1  shall'give  him  my  letters  to  post,  as  we  have  been 
informed  that  the  French  authorities  will  examme  and  confiscate  all 
letters  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  the  day. 

"  The  future  of  our  Mission  here  must  be  of  course  very  uncer- 
tain, and  it  may  be  a  long,  long  time  before  affairs  are  settled,  for 
though  the  Hovas  are  chased,  they  are  not  subdued,  and  may  keep 
up,  it  is  said  a  sort  of  guerilla  warfare  for  months  to  come. 

"  I  give  you  these  particulars,  knowing  how  anxious  the  Ladies' 
Association  must  be  to  know  how  we  fare  in  this  most  trying  time." 

"N.B. — May  ISth. — The  news  came  from  the  north  that  the 
northern  town  had  been  bombarded.'' 


NOTICE  TO  WORKING  PARTIES. 

THE  meetings  of  the  Committee  and  Sub-Committees  beins 
suspended  in  August  and  September,  ladies  are  recommended 
to  avoid  sending  up  their  parcels  at  that  time,  although  of  course 
every  care  will  be  taken  at  the  office  of  those  received. 
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We  again  take  the  opportunity  of  remarking  upon  the  growing 
habit  01  ladies  sending  up  parcels  and  boxes  without  putting  their 
names  or  addresses  outside,  as  they  are  particularly  requested  to  do  in 


our  Paper  No.  2.  Much  inconvenience  is  occasioned  by  this  omis- 
sion, and  much  unnecessary  delay  in  identification,  and  the  frequency 
of  it  would  (even  if  there  were  no  other  reason)  effectually  prevent 
the  immediate  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  parcels.  May  we 
also  remind  the  ladies  managing  the  Working  Parties  of  the  great 
advantage  and  convenience  of  a  letter  being  sent  by  post,  when  a 
parcel  has  been  despatched,  to  apprise  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 
fact,  and  inclosing  a  list,  and  if  tne  articles  are  for  sale,  a  complete 
priced  and  cast  up  list  of  the  contents. 

We  would  also  suggest  that  birds,  or  any  kind  of  feather  or  fur 
trimmings,  are  very  unsuitable  for  sending  out  to  hot  countries. 
Illuminated  or.  picture  cards  are  not  of  any  use  if  they  are  torn,  or 
are  not  clean  and  fre^. 

Kind  compliance  vnth  the  above  requests  and  suggestions  will  greatly 
oblige^  and  save  much  unnecessary  trouble. 


It  is  proposed  to  hold  a  Meeting  of  the  Ladies'  Association  at 
Reading  in  the  first  week  in  October,  when  the  Church  Congress 
is  assembled  there.  The  attendance  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
progress  of  female  education  in  the  Missions  of  our  Church  in 
loreign  lands  is  specially  requested.  Further  particulars  will  be 
announced  in  September. 
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fMaBtanl  Bead, 
L  Aug.  1. 188S. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  AND  DONATIONS. 


June,  1883. 

Hn*.  HaslehuTst 

By  Mrs.  Compton     

Mrs.  Bdgell 

Mrs.  Paiming     ^    ... 

By  Mrs.  Chester  Macnaghten... 

Miss  H.  8.  Spencer  ...    

Sharow,  by  Mrs.  Powell 

Stourport,  by  Mrs.  Moore      ... 

A.  B.  H.  Tenby 

Hornsea,  by  Miss  Collinson  ... 

Mrs.Gimian       

St.  Barnabas,  Kensington 

By  Mrs,  Foster  Melllar    

By  Miss  A.  Bndgett 

By  Mrs.  Crane    ^    ... 

MissTnmer 

Mrs.  Trower 

By  Miss  L.  Ashton  

Lady  J.  Swinburne   

By  Wells  Gardner,  Barton  A  Co. 
Malvern,  by  Miss  Roberts     ... 


5    0 


2  10 
1    1 

1  1 
16 

5 

2  17 
23  19 

5 

7  0 

8  10 
6    0 

10 

4  8 

5  7 
5  0 
1    1 

33  11 

1  0 
28  .  8  10 

1  12    6 


£    9.  d. 

Bath,  by  Mrs.  Winwood 9    7  0 

Bromyard,  by  Mrs.  Bameby  ...  2    0  0 

Wath,  by  Miss  Ward       2  11  3 

Beenham.  by  Miss  Bnshnell  ...  3  12  0 

St.  Mary-the-Less,  Lambeth  ...  8  13  0 

St.  Mary  Abbots,  Kensington..  «  12  6 

By  Mrs.  Vesey    11  11  0 

Brighton,  by  Miss  Smith 2  13  o 

Mius  M.  M.  Parker  ...    ,a    ...  10  6 

Mrs.  Jackson     5  0 

Harpenden,  by  Mrs.  Vanghan .  4    0  0 

By  Mrs.  Ansteu 11    0  6 

Ashby-de-la-Zonch   5  10  0 

ByMrs.  Rawson 4    0  0 

Hook,  by  Mrs.  Hare 8    0  8 

Temple  Bwell     3    6  0 

Miss  Powys 10  0 

By  Miss  Cooke   15  0 

Lady  Beckett     2    2  0 


Total ... 


...    ie215  15    0 


PARCELS  OF  WORK  AND  CLOTHING, 

Beceived  up  to  July  bthy  1883. 

Sudbury  Working  Party,  by  Mrs.  Livesay.  Mossley  Hill  Association,  by  Miss 
Braucker.  Maddingley  Working  Party,  by  Mrs.  King.  Hamerton  and  Buckworth 
Association,  by  Mrs.  Mostyn.  Canterbury  Association  by  Mrs.  Parry.  Beenham  Asso- 
ciation, by  Miss  BushnelL  Mamham  Working  Party,  by  Mrs.  Cnnningham.  Ken- 
sington, St.  Mary  Abbots  Association,  by  Miss  Bun  yon.  Dacre  Association,  by  Miss 
Hasell.  Taunton  Association,  by  Mrs.  Caparn.  Chester  Association,  by  Miss  Birch. 
Durham,  St.  Oswald's  Association,  by  Mrs.  Headlam.  Starcross  Association,  by  Mrs. 
Bond.  Huntingdon  Association,  by  Mrs.  Vesey.  Reading.  St.  Mary's  Association,  by 
Miss  Hawker.  Paddington.  Holy  Trinity  Association,  by  Miss  Bullock.  St.  Andrew, 
Wells  Street,  Association,  by  Mrs.  Webb.  Bath  Association,  by  Mrs.  Winwood  and 
Mrs.  Sbeppard. 


All  Letters  on  the  business  of  the  Ladies'  Association  (whether  containing  re- 
mittances or  not)  should  be  addressed  to  the  "  Honorary  Secretary,  Ladies'  Associa- 
tion, S.P.G".,  19,  Delahay  Street,  Westminster,  London,  S.W." 


All  communications  intended  for  insertion  in  the  Magazine  should  be  sent  to 
Miss  L.  Bullock,  26,  Blandford  Square,  London,  N.W.,  by  the  10th  of  the  month. 


The  Publishers  unll  supply  one  copy  monthly  post  free  for  Is,  6d.  a  year, 

two  for  2s,  6d.  a  year.     Twelve  copies  of  any  single  number  will  be  sent 

post  free  for  Is. 

The  First  Two  Volumes  vnay  now  be  Jiad,  bound  in  cloth,  for  Is,  6d,  each. 
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"The  kingdom  op  heaven  is  like  to  a  grain  op  mxhstabd  seed, 
which  a  man  took,  and  sovted  in  his  field  :  which  indeed  18 
the  least  op  all  seeds.'  but  when  it  is  6b0wn,  it  is  the 
obeatest  among  hebbs,  and  begometh  a  tbee,  so  that  the 
bibds  op  the  aib  come  and  lodge  in  the  bbanches  thebeof." 

—St.  Matthew  xm.  81,  82. 


THE  HINDOO  SCHOOL  AT  B0MBA7. 

OME  years  ago,  a  small  Day  School  for  Hindoo  girls  was 
opened  at  Bombay  by  the  wife  of  one  of  the  Missionaries 
of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  who 
continued  to  take  a  warm  interest  in  it,  until  she  was 
obliged  by  declining  health  to  return  to  England  in  1869.  Before 
leaving  sne  earnestly  commended  the  school  to  Mrs.  Douglas,  in 
answer  to  whose  application  a  small  grant  for  its  expenses  was  made 
by  the  Ladies'  Association. 

When  a  Zenana  Mission  was  commenced  by  the  Association  at 
Bombay  in  1871,  this  school  formed  part  of  it,  and  continued  for  ten 
'ears  imder  the  superintendence  of  the  ladies  engaged  in  the  Mission. 
Jn  1881,  by  the  aavice  of  the  present  Bishop  of  Bombay,  the  Ladies' 
Association  withdrew  their  Zenana  Missionaries  from  the  city  of 
Bombay,  agreeing  to  concentrate  their  forces  on  the  country  stations, 
more  particularly  those  of  Ahmednagar  and  Kolapore,  where,  the 
Missions  of  the  S.P.G.  being  stronger,  it  was  considered  that 
there  would  be  a  better  opening  for  "  woman's  work "  amongst  the 
natives. 

The  Hindoo  School  in  the  New  Wadi  at  Bombay,  was,  however, 
so  well  established  and  prosperous,  that  the  Ladies'  Association 
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resolved  to  continue  and  increase  the  grant  aUowed  for  its  expenses, 
and  to  place  it  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Kev.  G.  and 
Mrs.  Ledoard. 

A  comparison  between  an  interesting  early  account  of  this  school 
by  Mrs.  I)ouglas,  and  the  later  reports  kindly  forwarded  by  Mrs. 
Ledgard,  will  best  show  how  well  it  has  prospered,  and  the  good 
work  so  quietly  carried  on  in  it. 

In  1873  Mrs.  Douglas  wrote  as  follows  : — 

"  The  Mission  School  for  Hindoo  girls  in  Bombay  was  first  brought 
to  my  notice  by  Mrs.  Taylor,  when  she  was  leaving  India  in  her  last 
illness,  and  much  feared  that  it  would  be  closed  after  her  departure. 
Hitherto,  it  had  been  supported  by  monthly  subscriptions,  and  in  a 
community  which  is  constantly  changing,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
raise  all  that  is  required.  The  school  was  commenced  in  a  verandah, 
but  after  a  time,  a  room  was  rented,  desks  put  in,  and  a  few  benches, 
and  the  floor  covered  with  matting,  for  most  of  the  children  sit  upon 
the  ground.  The  elder  girls  sit  on  the  benches  to  write  and  do 
needlework,  and  to  learn  their  lessons.  The  children,  between  forty 
and  fifty  in  number,  are  almost  all  Purbhoos  or  Sounars  (goldsmiths* 
children).  The  Hindoo  teacher  has  to  call  for  them  and  bring  them 
to  school,  and  is  responsible  to  their  parents  for  their  safety,  until 
returned  to  them.  They  dress  in  a  print  or  bright-coloured  petticoat, 
and  "  chooli "  or  short-waisted  bodice  of  different  colour  to  the  skirt, 
with  short  sleeves  :  they  also  wear  nose-rings,  and  anklets  as  well  as 
bracelets. 

"  On  entering  the  schoolroom,  you  would  see  a  Hindoo  pundit 
dressed  in  white,  with  a  turban  on  his  head,  and  before  him  rows  of 
briffht-eyed  little  girls  seated  on  the  floor,  writing  on  slates  in 
Mahrathi,  or  reading.  On  the  other  side  of  the  room  may  be  seen  a 
Christian  young  woman  teaching  the  elder  girls  English  as  well  as 
Mahrathi,  and  they  would  be  writing  in  their  copy-books  at  the  desks, 
or  reading,  or  working.  We  teach  them  to  make  some  of  their  own 
clothes,  as  well  as  a  little  fancy  work,  which  attracts  them  to  the 
school.,  When  I  visit  them  I  hear  their  English  lessons,  and  I  have 
seldom  seen  any  English  children  so  bright,  and  keenly  vying  with 
each  other  to  do  their  best,  as  these  fittle  Hindoo  girls.  When 
repeating  the  multiplication  table  in  English,  the  wrong  number 
will  be  scarcely  uttered  before  another  girl  takes  it  up  correctly.  The 
eldest  girls  are  not  more  than  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age.  I  have 
sometimes  asked  for  a  girl  of  eleven,  and  have  been  told  that  sha 
had  left  school  to  be  married.  Miss  Williams  is  occasionally  able  to 
follow  a  girl  to  her  new  home,  but  very  often  the  distance  or  the 
mother-in-law  prevent  her  going  again.  When  a  girl  first  goes  to 
her  husband's  house,  she  is  entirely  under  the  charge  of  her  mother- 
in-law,  who  is  often  tyrannical  and  bigoted,  and  raises  objections  to 
her  education,  when  the  husband  or  her  own  parents  see  no  harm 
in  it." 

To  judge  of  the  x)rogress  made  in  ten  years,  let  us  now  turn  to 
the  equaUy  interesting  reports  and  letters  recently  received  from 
Bombay. 

The  first  is  an  extract  from  the  last  Report  of  the  Bombay  Diocesan 
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Committee,  and  was  supplied  by  the  Rev.  G.  Ledgard,  in  October, 
1882. 

,  '*  Hindoo  Girls'  School.— This  school  belongs  to  the  Ladies' 
Association,  and  is  now  in  a  more  prosperous  condition  than  it  ever 
was  before.  It  has  increased  in  numbers  to  such  an  extent,  that  the 
present  rooms  are  barely  sufficient  to  contain  the  children.  Here, 
also,  we  have  added  to  the  staff  of  teachers  ;  but  a  staff  of  four — 
two  men  and  two  women— will  scarcely  be  considered  too  much  for 
an  attendance  of  over  100  children.  The  school  has  just  been 
examined  by  the  Government  Educational  Inspector ;  on  the  day  of 
examination  ihere  were  117  girls  present.  And  for  a  first  -exami- 
nation, we  do  not  consider  that  they  have  done  at  all  badly  ;  the 
amount  of  the  grant,  we  have  heard  privately,  will  be  Rs.  187*8.  It 
was  examined  this  time  simply  as  a  Vernacular  School,  although 
some  of  the  girls  have  learnt  more  or  less  of  English  ;  but  we 
hope,  ere  long,  to  commence  an  Anglo- Vernacular  Department,  if 
possible,  in  a  separate  house  near  the  present  school,  where  the  elder 
girls  from  this  school  can  be  drafted  off,  and  others  may  be  added 
from  outside,  as  we  know  there  are  some  willing,  and  even  anxious 
to  come." 

Next  follows  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Ledgard,  dated  February,  1883  : — 
"I  have  been  waiting  to  tell  you  that  we  had  really  got  the 
Government  Grant  for  the  New  Wadi  School,  and  that  the  Mo- 
hammedan School  was  commenced,  but  it  seems  no  use  waiting,  for 
although  the  papers  were  signed  more  than  a  month  since,  we  have 
not  received  the  grant  yet.  We  are  obliged  now  to  refuse  children 
in  the  New  Wadi  School ;  the  rooms  are  small,  and  were  getting  too 
crowded,  and  at  present  we  cannot  get  another  room.  I  think  you 
would  be  pleased  with  the  children,  they  look  happy,  and  most  of 
them  come  very  clean  and  tidy.  The  little  ones  answer  readily  any 
questions  you  ask  them  on  the  parable  of  *  The  Prodigal  Son,'  and 

*  The  Good  Samaritan,'  they  also  know  the  Commandments.  The 
elder  girls  have  gone  through  *  Line  upon  Line,'  and  are  now  reading 

*  Bible  Stories.'  My  sister  is  coming  to  England  after  Easter,  and  I 
am  sending  by  her  some  of  the  children's  work,  both  plain  and 
fancy  ;  it  is'all  their  own.  In  the  yearly  account  you  will  not  see 
any  work  sold,  because  of  my  sending  this  parcel  to  you,  and  because 
I  have  given  to  one  or  two  ladies,  who  have  interested  themselves  in 
the  school,  some  of  the  crochet  work.  We  are  all  so  mitch  better 
just  now,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  that  I  have  strong  hopes  of  being 
able  to  remain  in  India  another  year. 

"  We  had  a  large  meeting  of  natives  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
more  than  one  hundred  native  children,  and  between  twenty  and 
thirty  of  our  Sunday-school  children.  All  seemed  heartily  to  enjoy 
themselves.  We  had  a  *  merry-go-round '  put  up  in  the  compound, 
and  with  that  and  balls  and  games  they  amused  themselves  fot  a 
couple  of  hours,  and  then  they  came  in  for  tea  and  for  the  Christmas 
tree.  Mrs.  Kemball  and  some  other  ladies  came  in,  and  made  them- 
selves very  pleasant  with  the  parents  of  some  of  the  Hindoo  children 
and  the  Parsee  ladies,  &c.  Mrs.  Kemball  is  so  very  kind  in  doing 
all  she  can  to  help  us.      Her  sweet  face  and  charming    manner 
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delighted  all.  Our  Sunday-school  teachers  were  x)artictdarly  gratified 
with  the  nice  way  in  which  she  spoke  to  them,  and  interested  herself 
in  their  work.  I  wish  we  had  a  few  more  ladies  like  her.  Our 
bazaar  has  not  come  off  yet.  There  were  so  many  this  year,  that  I 
thought  it  was  better  to  wait  until  the  time  we  had  it  last  year.  No 
one  has  done  well,  in  fact  some  of  the  things  were  sold  for  less 
than  they  cost.  I  hope  we  may  be  more  fortunate.  It  is  a  pity 
ladies  cannot  give  the  money. 

**  Miss  Wicliam  will  have  told  you  of  her  arrival ;  she  seems  to  have 
won  the  love  of  all  the  passengers  on  board  the  steamer  she  came  out 
in.  Could  you  not  give  us  a  teacher  for  Bombi^  ]  If  you  cannot 
send  one  from  home,  you  might  engage  one  here.  There  is  a  nice  girl 
here  I  mentioned  to  you  once  before.  Mrs.  Reynell  knows  her,  and 
will  tell  you  she  is  of  a  very  nice  family ;  I  know  she  is  a  good 
Christian  girl.  I  hoped  to  have  had  the  decision  of  the  Ladies'  Asso- 
ciation  about  her  ere  this.  If  I  have  to  come  home  you  will  want 
some  one  here.  The  parents  of  the  children  are  many  of  them 
visited  regularly.  They  do  not  pay,  so  that  an  agent  paid  from 
England  is  wanted  for  them.  Rs.  30  per  mensem  would  cover  the 
expense.  Some  of  your  old  teachers  are  teaching  in  the  Parsee  and 
Hmdoo  houses,  and  are  paid  by  those  who  receive  instruction.  I  only 
occasionally  go  just  to  show  that  we  still  take  an  interest  in  their 
welfare.  The  teachers  I  see  once  a  week,  and  sometimes  oftener 
if  they  have  any  difficulty.  Unless  you  wish  to  give  up  Bombay 
altogether  you  ought  to  nave  some  paid  agent  here.  1  think  it 
woiUd  be  a  great  mistake  to  give  up  Bombay.  Much  of  the  money 
collected  must  come  from  here.  Mrs.  Gkidney  brings  her  boxes  here 
to  be  sold,  and  this  year  did  very  weU." 

A  little  later,  on  the  27th  of  last  April,  Mrs.  Ledgard  wrote  and 
sent  another  report : — 

"  I  send  you  a  copy  of  the  report  given  bv  the  clergyman  who 
presided  at  the  giving  of  prizes  in  the  girls'  school.  The  original  is 
on  thick  paper,  and  is  being  circulated  amongst  subscribers  here. 
Mrs.  Kemball  is,  I  am  sorry  to  find,  going  home  by  next  mail.  She 
hopes  to  return  in  the  cold  season.  This  report  will  give  you  all 
information  about  the  school,  which  will  be  closed  next  month  for 
the  holidays." 

"  Report  of  the  New  Wadi  School. — Having  been  asked  to  preside 
at  the  annual  exhibition  of  prizes  at  the  S.P.G.  Girls'  School,  1  desire 
for  the  benefit  of  its  supporters  to  give  my  impressions  of  the  work. 

"  It  was  a  most  pleasmg  sight,  even  to  one  who  like  myself  has 
been  twenty  years  in  India,  to  see  about  150  Hindoo  girls,  of  all  «^es 
from  six  to  mteen,  who  are  daily  receivirig  religious  instruction,  and 
who  are  daily  under  Christian  influence,  but  how'  much  more 
pleasant  and  encouraging  a  sight  would  it  have  been  for  friends  of 
Missions  in  England  could  they  have  been  present.  All  of  the 
children  seemed  happy  and  interested  in  their  work,  and  many  of 
them  had  bright,  intelligent,  open  countenances,  which  inspired  the 
hope  that  their  hearts  might  be  good  ground  for  the  reception  of  the 
seed  of  the  gospel.    When  we  think  how  much  brighter  the  lives  of 
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most  of  these  girls  will  doubtless  be  by  the  education  they  are 
receiving,  and  of  the  daily  opportunities  of  lovingly  telling  the  *  old, 
old  story '  to  such  a  large  number,  we  cannot  but  feel  the  greatest 
confidence  and  entertain  the  highest  hopes  with  regard  to  Missionary 
education. 

**  I  examined  the  girls  in  Scripture,  reading,  parsing,  and  dicta- 
tion. A  few  of  the  senior  girls  are  learning  the  first  and  second 
English  books,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  instruction  is  given  in 
Ma^rathl  The  children  passed  a  most  creditable  and  satisfactory 
examination,  and  my  long  expeiience  of  school  work  enabled  me  to 
feel  sure  that  they  had  been  carefuUy  and  intelligently  taught,  and 
not  merely  crammed  for  the  occasion. 

"  The  school  seemed  to  me  to  be  even  more  satisfactory  and  encou- 
raging as  a  field  of  Missionary  labours  than  it  is  as  an  educational 
institution.    It  would  be  well  if  such  schools  <;ould  be  multiplied.^' 


TANJORE— A  NEW  ZENANA  MISSION. 

IN  the  account  given  in  the  May  number  of  The  Ghrain  of  Mustard 
Seed  of  Tanjore  and  its  Caste  School,  it  was  mentioned  that  a 
Zenana  Mission  was  being  commenced  there  by  Mrs.  Gahan.  After 
patiently  sowing  the  seed  for  ten  years  amongst  her  young  pupils  in 
the  Caste  School,  Mrs.  Gahan  has  met  with  so  much  encouragement 
that  she  desires  to  devote  herself  in  future  to  the  instruction  of  the 
women  of  Tanjore  in  their  own  homes — ^in  many  cases  the  mothers 
and  elder  relatives  of  her  former  pupils.  She  has  been  now  for  about 
a  year  engaged  in  this  new  sphere  of  work,  and  we  feel  sure  that  her 
first  report  cannot  fail  to  be  deeply  interesting  to  our  readers. 

Mrs.  Gahan  wrote  in  January,  1883  : — 

"  I  began  Zenana  work  in  August,  1882,  about  the  middle  of  the 
month.  I  could  not  do  much  during  that  month,  as  I  had  no 
carriage  to  go  about  in,  the  palace  carriage  kindly  allowed  me  by 
the  Receiver  having  been  suddenly  stopped  on  account  of  the  loss 
of  a  large  iiumber  of  the  palace  bullocks  from  cattle  disease.  I 
entered  upon  regular  work  only  in  September,  when  I  had  been 
allowed  the  keep  of  a  carriage.  In  August  I  began  with  five  houses, 
besides  visiting  the  Princess  of  Tanjore  every  day.  One  of  these 
families  left  the  place  to  go  somewhere  up  country  ;  and  another 
family  I  gave  up  because  they  were  Boman  Catholic  Christians,  my 
work  being  more  for  the  heathen.  Since  then  the  number  of  houses 
has  increased  to  ei^ht,  containing  in  all  nineteen  pupils,  the  Princess 
and  her  niece  making  up  a  total  of  twenty-one.  The  latter,  before 
I  entered  upon  Zenana  work,  I  used  to  instruct  three  times  a  week, 
but  now  I  visit  them  every  day  for  two  hours  ;  they  pay  for  their 
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education  and  expect  me  to  visit  them  daily.  The  rest  of  my  time, 
comprising  about  five  hours,  is  occupied  in  visiting  the  other  houses, 
one  naif  each  day.  Though  the  Princess  does  not  seem  to  care  very 
much  for  learning,  yet  she  is  very  anxious  to  be  able  to  converse 
freely  in  English.  She  now  mixes  more  among  the  English  com- 
munity :  besides  the  weekly  Badminton  for  the  ladies,  she  has  one 
also  on  Saturdays  for  the  whole  station.  On  this  occasion,  when  the 
fientlemen  are  present,  she  has  a  place  portioned  off  in  a  verandah 
with  a  thin  *  purdah '  or  muslin  curtain,  through  which  she  can  see 
all  that  is  going  on.  Her  niece  Menambal  is  a  very  intelligent  girl, 
and  it  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  give  her  instruction.  She  is  quick 
both  at  lessons  and  needlework.  The  Princess  and  her  niece  take 
lessons  from  me  in  English,  geography,  needlework  and  copy- writing. 
The  English  books  used  are  generally  those  containing  interesting 
tales,  inculcating  moi;;al  principles.  The  text  I  am  now  doing  with 
Menambal  is  the  History  of  Joseph.  Of  the  eight  houses,  three  are 
Brahmins  containing  four  pupils.  The  remaining  five  are  of  different 
castes,  mostly  Mahrattas  ;  of  these,  the  pupils  in  one  house,  a  mother 
and  daughter,  evinced  a  desire  to  embrace  the  Christian  faith.  It 
seemed  a  very  good  case  and  one  that  I  thought  needed  being  taken 
up,  and  I  mentioned  it  to  the  Missionary  of  the  place,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Blake.  About  this  time  (the  latter  end  of  October)  Ruth,  a 
former  convert  from  the  Caste  Girls'  School,  happened  to  come  here 
for  a  week  on  a  visit  to  me.  I  t6ok  her  to  see  this  pupil  and  to  hear 
from  her  her  whole  history.  When  the  woman  learnt  that  Ruth 
was  at  Trichinopoly  under  Mrs.  Wyatt,  she  expressed  a  great  desire 
to  be  sent  there  for  Christian  instruction,  and  baptism,  as  she 
thought  she  would  be  better  looked  after  by  the  Missionary's  wife. 
So  I  wrote  to  Mrs.  Wyatt,  and  Mr.  Wyatt  being  at  Tanjore  about 
that  time  came  to  see  me,  and  after  consulting  with  Mr.  Blake,  it 
was  arranged  that  the  woman  and  her  child  should  go  to  Trichi- 
nopoly. I  heard  yesterday  that  after  further  instruction,  the 
mother  and  child  have  been  baptised,  the  mother  on  Christmas  Day, 
and  the  child  two  days  before  that.  Particulars  about  her  case  and 
baptism  will  be,  I  dare  say,  made  known  to  the  Committee  by 
Mrs.  Wyatt." 

[Mrs.  Wyatt's  account  was  given  in  a  former  number  at  page  75. 
—Ed.] 

"  In  one  house  I  was  asked  the  question  by  a  woman  who  had  hot 
much  education,  *  If  I  should  wish  to  change  my  faith  what  would 
be  done  to  help  me  ?  Of  course  I  could  not  look  to  my  relations  for 
support.'  I  found  it  hard  to  answer  this  question,  as  I  am  not  aware 
what  provision  can  be  made  for  such  women.  Some  of  the  pupils  I 
find  very  intelligent.  Five  of  them  are  children,  varying  in  age  from 
thirteen  to  ten.  The  parents  would  rather  have  th&m  taught  at  home 
than  send  them  to  a  public  school.  All  the  others  are  grown  up 
women,  some  of  them  being  married.  To  the  girls  I  impart  instruc- 
tion in  Tamil,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  grammar  ;  but  the  women 
take  lessons  in  reading  and  writing  in  Tamil.    All  alike  are  taught 
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needlework.  They  all  aeem  very  fond  of  fancy  work.  Some  have 
expressed  a  wish  to  learn  to  cut  out  coats  and  jackets,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  make  them  for  their  husbands.  Two  or  three  of  the  women 
learn  English  also ;  in  some  of  my  visits  1  have  come  across  little 
children  anxious  to  be  instructed,  and  I  have  put  them  into  my 
carriage  and  taken  them  to  the  Caste  Girls'  School.  I  have  frequent 
invitations  to  new  houses,  but  1  am  obliged  to  refuse  them  for  want 
of  time,  as  I  have  no  assistant  at  present  It  is  however  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Committee  will  grant  me  one,  to  enable  me  to  instruct  those 
whom  I  am  now  refusing.  I  was  very  sorry  indeed  to  have  to  part 
with  my  school,  as  the  children  were  all  attached  to  me,  and  I  found 
I  could  work  cheerfully  amongst  them.  But  my  present  work  gives 
me  equal  pleasure,  as  it  day  by  day  becomes  more  interesting.  I 
little  expected  when  I  took  up  this  work  it  would  be  so  successful, 
and  I  hope  by  God's  grace  the  undertaking  will  prosper  and  open  a 
wider  field." 

Another  year  it  may  be  hoped  will  see  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  number  of  Zenana  pupils.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  various 
Mission  schools  is  already  large.  The  Rev.  W.  H.  Blake  having 
now  undertaken  the  superintendence  of  the  Ladies'  Association 
schools  at  Tanjore,  has  kindly  given  a  general  account  of  the  progress 
of  all  the  girls'  schools.  It  appears  that  there  are  now  seventy  eirls 
in  the  S.P.G.  Boarding  School,  about  seventy-four  in  the  Ladies' 
Association  Caste  School,  and  seventy  and  fifty  respectively  in  the 
two  Branch  or  Preparatory  Schools  in  the  Fort — making,  with 
Mrs.  Gahan's  twenty-one  Zenana  pupils,  a  total  of  286  native  women 
and  girls  under  instruction  in  the  MTission  at  Tanjore. 

Mr.  Blake's  general  accoimt  of  the  schools  is  as  follows  : — 
"  I  have  to  thank  you  for  forwarding  the  annual  payments  for  four 
scholars,  supported  through  the  Ladies'  Association,  at  the  Mission 
Girls*  School  at  Tanjore,  and  beg  you  will  thank  for  me  those  ladies 
who  are  so  kind  as  to  help  our  girls'  school.  I  have  asked  each  of 
the  girls  to  write  a  few  lines  for  you  to  forward  to  those  who  support 
them,  if  you  think  it  worth  while  to  do  so.  Each  is  accompanied  by 
a  translation  by  my  writer,  who  is,  as  you  will  see,  not  quite  perfect 
in  English.  The  letters,  too,  I  am  afraid,  run  rather  in  the  same 
lines,  but  I  fancy  that  is  usually  the  way  with  children  who  are  not 
much  accustomed  to  write  letters,  and  although  the  style  is  not  quite 
that  of  an  English  letter,  it  is  really  what  they  would  say,  and  do 
say  in  their  letters  to  their  parents  and  friends  here^  I  am  sorry  to 
hear  that  some  of  those  who  used  to  subscribe  have  given  up  doing 
so  from  want  of  information  about  their  scholars  ;  Mr.  Kay  had  so 
much  to  do  that  1  am  afraid  many  things  which  he  wished  to  do  had 
to  be  left  undone,  and  even  then  he  was  compelled  after  all  to  take 
sick  leave.  I  must  try  to  do  better  for  the  future.  Now  and  then,  of 
course,  there  are  interesting  cases,  but  as  a  rule,  most  of  our  girls 
here  who  are  Christians  of  the  third  or  fourth  generation,  have  no 
particularly  interesting  history.  Their  lives  are  much  'the  same  as 
those  in  an  English  girls'  school.  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not 
been  able  to  m£e  out  whidi  Esther  and  Mary  it  is  for  which  Miss 
Ward  and  Lady  Villiers  have  been  contributing.    I  have,  therefore. 
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put  down  another  girl,  Morayadam,  for  Mies  Ward,  and  Jesudial 
Mary  for  Lady  Vifliers,  also  Selvam  Mary  for  Miss  Dallas,  and 
Selvam  Muttabaranum  for  Miss  Hovil ;  and  I  will  see  that  in  future 
no  mistake  is  made  about  them.  The  numbers  in  the  school  have 
slightly  increased,  we  have  now  seventy  girls  as  boarders.  Mrs. 
Qiuian  kindly  has  undertaken  to  look  after  the  domestic  arrange- 
ments and  clothing,  since  Miss  Van  Someren  left ;  she  has  taken 
much  interest,  and  helped  them  much  ako  in  sewing,  so  that  they 
were  able  to  get  a  second  prize  for  plain  sewing  in  our  exhibition  of 
work  at  Madras,  the  end  of  last  year,  the  result  of  which  has  only 
just  come.  It  is  to  this  that  each  refers  in  hep  letter.  Mrs.  Brandon, 
the  Inspectress  of  Schools,  in  Madras,  has  also  lately  been  placed  in 
chaise  of  the  girls'  school  in  Tanjore,  and  she  examined  the  school 
the  week  before  last,  and  was,  I  tb^nk,  highly  satisfied  with  the 
result  of  the  examination,  but  her  official  report  has  not  yet  been 
sent  to  us.  We  sent  up  seven  girls  for  the  Special  Upper  Primary 
Examination,  which  ia  the  third  or  lowest  grade  for  schoolmistresses, 
and  four  girls  passed,  one  being  in  the  first  class,  two  others  failed 
only  in  sewing.  Mrs.  Brandon  told  me  that  many  had  done  so,  as  there 
was  some  mistake  in  the  piece  of  work  given,  which  was  above  the 
standard.  We  shall  have  another  seven  or  eight  to  send  up  this 
year  for  the  same  examination,  and  the  same  number  also  for  the 
Middle  School  Examination,  which  is  the  next  higher  grade  of 
schoolmistresses.  So  that  I  hope  we  shall  soon  have  a  regular  supply 
of  trained  mistresses  from  our  own  schools. 

"rl  am  afraid  I  cannot  cive  quite  such  a  good  report  of  the  Caste 
Girls'  School.  Mrs.  Brandon's  examination,  which  took  place  about 
the  same  time  as  at  the  boarding  school,  was  not  quite  so  satisfactory, 
still  it  was  fair,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  now  that  it  is  settled,  and 
has  proper  teachers,  it  will  get  on  well,  and  Mrs.  Gahan,  the  last 
eighteen  months  that  she  was  there,  had  very  great  difficulty  in 
getting  any.  On  my  first  taking  the  superintendence  of  it,  I  was 
obliged  to  put  in  a  master,  as  no  qualined  mistress  could  be  had. 
The  master,  poor  man,  got  ill  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  and 
died,  and  I  have  now  succeeded  in  getting  a  second  grade  mistress 
with  her  husband  to  hel]^  her,  and  a  third  grade  mistress  for  the  next 
class.  There  are  two  girls  reading  for  the  Special  Upper  Primary 
Examination  this  year,  ten  in  the  second  class,  eleven  in  the  first 
class,  nine  in  the  preparatory  class,  and  some  forty-two  in  the  begin- 
ners' class  ;  and  as  there  are  also  some  Branch  Schools  in  the  Fort  as 
feeders  to  this,  one  containing  seventy,  and  the  other  fifty  children, 
I  have  good  hopes  for  the  future,  especially  as  I  trust  the  mistress 
difficulty  is  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past." 
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THE  TURNIP  FIELD. 

An  Example. 


I  MET  our  farmer  walldns  out 

On  a  bright  antumnal  day, 
A  homely,  simple-hearted  man, 

With  eighty  years  grown  grey  j 
I  found  him  sazing  on  a  broad 

Uneven  field  of  green, 
Full  of  bare  patches  in  the  drills^ 

Where  turnips  should  have  been^ 

IL 

"  A  poorish  crop,  my  friend,*'  I  said, 

"  1  et  were  you  not  to  blame, 
You  ploughed  and  sowed  the  seed  in  twice, 

Good  seed,  and  nothing  came." 
He  answered,  "  Then  I  did  my  best, 

And  so  my  mind*s  at  peace  ; 
We  plough  and  sow,  but,  after  all, 

God  giveth  the  increase." 


III. 

"  That's  true  ;  but  when  you  come  to  count 

The  time,  and  care,  and  cost. 
It  must  be  somewhat  dull,  my  friend. 

To  find  vour  labour  lost." 
"  Not  lost,"  he  quietly  returned, 

"  For  what  God  taketh,  brother, 
Out  of  the  comer  of  one  field, 

Me  addeth  to  another,''^ 


IV. 

I  turned  aside  ;  we  said  no  more  ; 

We  went  our  different  ways  ; 
But  I'd  a  text  to  think  upon, 

'Twill  last  me  all  my  days ; 
A  text,  and  an  example  too. 

Which  may  much  comfort  yield 
To  all  who  sow  the  Gospel  seed, 

And  plough  the  Mission  field  : 
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Not  to  despond,  if  scanty  crops 

Appear  to  mock  our  toil ; 
Nor  be  discouraged  if  our  seed 

Drop  in  unkindly  soil ; 
But  just  to  plough  and  sow  again, 

Sparing  nor  time  nor  pains, 
Whilst  in  the  vineyard  of  our  God 

The  sowing  time  remains. 

VI. 

And  if  in  spite  of  all  the  cost, 

The  labours  and  the  cares, 
Unequal  measure  of  success 

Be  granted  to  our  prayers. 
Still  to  remember  "  That  which  God 

In  His  great  wisdom^  brother^ 
Takes  from  the  comer  of  one  field. 

He  addeth  to  anotherJ^ 

Rev,  F,  W.  Mant. 


LETTERS  FOR  OUR  WORKING  PARTIES. 
I.— PUTHIAMPUTHUR 

IN  her  letter  of  thanks  for  the  box  of  clothing  sent  to  Puthiampu- 
thur  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  Mrs.  Adamson  gives  some 
very  interesting  particulars  of  other  Missions  in  Tinnevelly.  The 
first  part  of  her  letter  is  written  from  Edeyeagoody,  and  is  dated 
April  4th,  1883  :— 

"  We  arrived  here  yesterday  morning,  my  husband  having  charge 
of  Edeyengoody  and  Radhapuram  during  Bishop  Caldwell's  absence 
in  England.  The  people  met  us  three  or  four  miles  out  with  band 
and  banners.  We  had  the  sqJiooIs,  congregation,  and  lace  women  to 
see  us  during  the  day.  There  are  more  than  seventy  lace  women  ; 
the  widows  and  unmarried  work  all  day,  but  those  that  have  houses, 
&c.,  to  attend  to,  work  a  few  hours  only.  There  are  fifty-four  girls 
now  in  the  school,  and  forty-three  boys.  It  is  sad  visiting  the  place 
in  the  Bishop's  absence  ;  it  looks  so  diifferent  to  the  last  time  I  came, 
and  the  beautifid  Church  ought,  I  think,  to  have  a  European  Mis- 
sionary. We  remain  here  for  Sunday,  leaving  after  dinner,  so  as  to 
arrive  at  Radhapuram  early  on  Monday  morning.  My  husband  has 
a  great  deal  to  do,  and  is  always  on  the  move.    Mr.  Vickers  is  here. 
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I  believe  he  will  go  round  with  my  husband  and  see  itinerating 
work.  He  is  a  grandson  of  Mr.  Brotherton.  Through  some  mistake 
the  schools  here  have  not  been  examined  by  the  Government  Inspec- 
tor, and  will,  in  consequence,  lose  a  great  deal  of  money  if  my  husband 
cannot  manage  to  explain  how  the  mistake  was  maae.  The  Puthi- 
amputhur  schools  were  examined,  and  passed,  on  the  whole,  very 
well.  When  the  box  arrives  I  hope  to  find  some  rewards  for  the 
girls ;  they  have  gone  home  for  five  weeks.  We  had  a  meeting  last 
week  at  Puthiamputhur,  and  I  showed  the  visitors  the  girls'  fancy 
work  for  the  last  six  months,  and  they  thought  it  very  good,  espe- 
cially as  they  only  had  half  an  hour  to  work  daily,  at  least  those  in 
the  6th  Standard,  the  others  had  longer. ;  but  I  can  only  let  those 
girls  do  fancy  work  who  have  passed  the  Government  examination  in 
plain  work.  One  of  our  girls  passed  very  well ;  she  is  not  very 
strong,  and  the  father  does  not  wish  her  to  return,  but  I  am  trying 
my  best  to  keep  her  for  the  7th  Standard. 

"  Puthiamputhur^  April  24^A.— The  box  arrived  to-day,  and  I  am 
very  much  obliged  to  the  ladies  for  it  I  think  it  is  the  nicest  box 
I  have  had.  Two  parcels  of  rewards  will  come  in  very  usefully. 
There  was  a  very  nice  parcel  of  fancy  work,  which  "will  help  me  in 
getting  up  a  fancy  bazaar  at  Eodikanal.  My  sister  sent  me  fancy 
work  which  friends  of  hers  did  for  me,  and  with  it  a  beautiful 
cushion  for  the  Church  ;  so  that  with  the  fancy  work  done  by  my 
girls,  I  hope  to  get  a  nice  sum  for  our  Church.  The  foundation  stone 
of  the  Church  was  laid  on  Monday  the  16th,  when  I  invited  all  our 
friends  in  these  parts.  Many  could  not  come,  but  as  it  was  I  had  to 
turn  the  house  about  to  put  up  as  many  as  I  did,  as  ours  is  the  only 
liouse,  and  they  were  obliged  to  stay  all  night,  as  the  stone  was  lai(d 
at  half  past  five  o'clock  by  Mr.  Pennington,  the  Collector  of  Tinne- 
velly.  Mr.  Sharrock  brought  his  choir  boys,  and  we  had  quite  a 
successful  day.  .  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  the  *  Friendly  Girls ' 
who  made  up  a  box  of  rewards  for  our  children  ;  on  their  return 
we  intend  having  a  prize  day  and  giving  them  the  rewards.  I 
should  like  very  mucn  to  be  able  to  get  up  a  bazaar  each  year  of 
fancy  things,  so  that  we  can  help  the  Church  on,  as  a  new  Church 
will  require  many  things.  If  any  lady  would  send  me  crewel 
patterns  and  other  patterns  of  fancy  work  they  have  done  with,  it 
would  be  a  great  help,  as  buying  patterns  is  very  expensive.  My 
sister  gets  them  for  me  as  cheap  as  she  can,  but  still  it  mounts  up. 
I  think  I  told  you  I  am  teaching  crewel  work,  embroidery,  crochet, 
tatting,  and  any  work.  The  Christmas  cards  will  be  very  useful  for 
crewel  work,  as  sometimes  I  am  put  out  about  the  shading  of  the 
flowers.  Do  you  think  any  lady  could  help  me  with  ideas  about 
Church  work?  My  ayah  and  I  are  embroidering  altar  linen  for  the 
new  Ohurch,  and  as  soon  as  I  have  time  I  intend  working  an  altar 
cloth.  Our  altar  has  three  panels,  so  I  think  a  cross  in  the  centre 
one  and  lilies  each  side  will  do  very  well.  If  you  or  any  other 
lady  have  lily  patterns,  or  can  give  me  a  good  idea,  I  shall  be  very 
much  obliged.  I  can  assure  you  opening  the  box  was  quite  a 
pleasant  surprise  ;  there  was  such  a  variety,  and  such  very  useful 
things.    Many  thanks  for  the  copies  of  *  The  Grain  of  Mustard 
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Seed  ; '  they  are' very  interestiiig.  I  was  glad  to  get  some  babies' 
christening  robes,  as  I  can  give  them  to  our  people  when  their 
children  are  baptised.  By  tne  next  mail  I  hope  to  send  you  a 
report  of  the  Girls'  SchooL  Again  let  me  thank  you  and  the 
members  of  the  Ladies'  Association  for  all  the  help  given  me  in 
my  work." 

II.— CHRISTIANAGRAM. 

THE  Bev.  H.  B.  Norican  gives  the  following  interesting  account 
of  some  of  the  scholars  at  Chnstianagram,  in  a  letter  also 
written  in  April : — 

^'  I  have  very  much  pleasure  in  acknowled^g  the  receipt  of  a  set 
of  bills  for  £S  for  two  new  scholars  at  Chnstianagram.  For  Miss 
Barton  I  have  chosen  a  little  sirl  named  Thangamnud,  and  for  Mrs. 
Bartlett  a  child  named  BacheL  I  would  have  written  to  vou  before, 
but  for  the  last  six  weeks  the  children  have  been  at  tneir  homes 
spending  their  annual  holiday,  and  a  great  many  things  have 
occurred  to  take  up  my  time.  After  they  re-assemble  next  Monday 
I  will  see  that  each  child  writes  to  her  supporter,  when,  of  course, 
the  two  new  children  will  write  to  Miss  Barton  and  Mrs.  Bartlett 
I  encourage  the  children  to  write  as  often  as  possible,  so  as  to  keep 
up  the  interest  of  their  supporters.  We  have  been  fortunate  in 
beins  able  to  get  a  photographer  who  happened  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  come  to  Chnstianagram  and  photograph  the  various 
children  who  are  supported  through  the  Ladier  Association.  In 
addition  to  the  photographs  I  am  sending  to  the  supporters,  I  have 
much  pleasure  in  sending  you  a  copy  of  each  of  the  cnildren,  which 
I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  use  for  the, benefit  of  the  Chnstianagram 
schools.  These,  of  course,  are  but  specimens  of  many  other  children 
whom  I  long  to  admit  into  the  school,  but  cannot  unless  friends  in 
England  will  kindly  come  forward  and  support  children  by  an 
annual  grant  of  41.  or  52.  If  you  could  send  any  of  the  photographs 
for  me  *to  persons  who  are  interested  in  Mission  work,  and  could 
persuade*  tnem  to  support  some  children  in  my  schools,  it  would 
enable  me  to  carry  on  an  important  and  useful  work. 

"  Only  a  week  ago  I  heard  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Charles  Geldart,  the 
lady  who  last  year  kindly  undertook  to  support  two  children.  The 
name  of  one  is  Gnana  Selvam,  and  the  name, of  the  other  is  John 
Mary.  You  will  see  that  they  have  been  photographed  together  as 
being  sisters  by  adoption,  because  supported  oy  one  'English mother,' 
as  the  children  fondly  call  their  supporters.  Poor  little  Mary's  life 
has  been  a  very  sad  one.  Her  father  and  mother  are  both  deaid,  and 
though  they  were  fairly  well  to  do,  and  highly  respectable'pe  jple, 
the  child  is  ^ow  left  at  an  early  age  a  friendless  and  a  helpless 
orphan.  Her  father  was  an  earnest  and  good  man,  and  a  former 
catechist  of  Christianagram.  When  I  came  here  I  found  the  child 
in  a  state  of  great  aestitution,  and  was  only  too  glad  of  Mrs. 
Geldart's  kind  support,  which  enabled  me  to  place  her  in  the 
boarding  school     But  alas  1  this  poor  child  for  no  fault  of  her 
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own,  before  she  Lad  experienced  the  kindness  of  her  new  friend 
many  months,  will  be  again  thrown  upon  the  world  to  battle  with 
sin,  and  to  endure  all  the  privations  which  poverty  brings  with  it, 
unless  some  kind  friend  can  be  found  who  will  undertake  to  support 
her.  Having  once  admitted  these  two  children  into  the  school,  I 
feel  I  dare  not  cast  them  adrift,  and  so  I  am  keeping  them  on  with 
hope  that  friends  will  be  found  forthcoming  to  provide  the  necessary 
means  for  their  support. 

"  Another  case  wnich  I  hope  will  interest  you,  is  that  of  a  little 
child  named  Pakkiam  (Blessing.)  Though  she  is  scarcely  four 
years  old,  she  has  been  an  orphan  on  my  hands  for  the  last  fifteen 
months.  Last  year  when  Christianagram  was  severely  visited  by 
cholera,  this  poor  child's  parents  were  among  the  victims  who 
fell  a  prey  to  this  terrible  scourge.  It  is  a  sad,  sad  story,  and 
one  that  must  long  remain  impressed  upon  my  memory.  Like 
manv  others  at  that  awful  time,  the  father  one  day  on  return- 
ing from  his  work  complained  of  illness.  When  his  neighbours 
knew  that  it  was  cholera,  they  fled  from  him  in  terror,  but  his  wife, 
regardless  of  all  consequences,  and  without  giving  heed  to  the 
superstitious  fears  which  must  have  filled  her  mind,  nursed  him 
with  true  devotion.  Even  after  she  knew  the  terrible  disease  had 
seized  her  also,  it  was  touching  in  the  extreme  to  see  how  she  strove 
by  every  means  in  her  power  to  drive  back  if  it  were  possible  the 
Angel  of  Death  from  her  dwelling.  When  she  found  her  husband 
was  really  dead,  instead  of  giving  vent  to  her  grief  in  the  frantic 
way  in  which  orientals  so  often  mourn,  without  a  murmur  she 
eradually  sank,  and  with  the  dawn  of  day  her  weary  spirit  fled  to 
join  the  husband  she  had  loved  so  well.  Thus  'in  death  they  were 
not  divided.'  But  they  left  behind  three  little  children,  two  boys 
and  Pakkiam,  then  only  two  years  old,  totally  unprovided  for.  I 
brought  them  to  my  bungalow,  where  I  nursed  them  carefully,  for 
one  was  suffering  from  cholera,  and  the  other  two  were  weak  and 
ill,  as  in  addition  to  their  sorrow  the  poor  little  things  had  had 
nothing  to  eat  for  several  days.  They  have  now  grown  strong  and 
interesting  children,  though  those  terrible  days  of  suffering  have 
left  traces  behind  which  time  alone  can  thoroughly  efface.  I  fear 
you  cannot  get  supporters  for  the  two  boys,  but  I  sincerely  hope  the 
photograph  X  send  you  of  little  Pakkiam  will  induce  some  lady  to 
befriend  the  child. 

*'I  have  also  many  other  children  that  I  am  very  anxious  to 
find  supporters  for,  as  several  Branch  Associations  appear  to  have 
withdrawn  their  aid  from  the  Christianagram  schools.  No  sub- 
scriptions have  been  sent  from  them  for  some  time,  and  the 
children  are  now  left  on  mv  hands  to  support  as  best  I  can.  Last 
year  I  felt  afraid  to  transfer  any  of  the  children  who  had  been 
supported  by  these  Associations  to  our  new  friends,  as  I  hoped  by 
the  end  of  the  year  these  contributions  would  come  in ;  out  \m- 
fortunately  in  this  I  was  disappointed.  If  you  would  kindly  make 
it  known  in  the  '  The  Grain  of  Mustard  Seed,'  that  ten  new 
supporters  are  urgentlv  needed  for  girls  in  the  Christianagram 
Boarding  School,  1  feel  sure  that  as  many  kind  friends  will  be 
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found  willing  to  contribute  41,  or  61,  per  annum  out  of  their 
abundance  towards  the  support  of  these  children.  I  would  gladly 
mal^e  it  a  stipulation  that  the  children  should  correspond  frequently 
with  their  supporters. 

"  Now  let  me  offer  my  sincere  thanks  to  you  and  all  others  who  so 
kindly  supplied  the  contents  of  a  most  useful  box  of  clothing  which 
was  sent  to  me  a  few  months  ago  from  the  Ladies'  Association.  The 
things  were  admirably  selected,  as  everything  could  be  turned  to 
good  account.  The  white  calico  which  Mrs.  Geldart  sent  seemed 
too  good  for  common  use,  and  so  we  have  used  it  to  make  cassocks 
and  surplices  for  those  of  our  school  boys  who  form  the  choir. 
This  was  most  acceptable,  as  indeed  was  everything  else.  Do  please 
convey  our  grateful  thanks  to  all  those  friends  wno  contributed  to 
the  box.  I  am  sure  if  they  only  derived  hall  the  pleasure  from 
making  and  packing  the  things  that  we  did  from  unpacking  and 
receiving  them,  their  labours  did  not  go  unrewarded.  Only  one 
thing  I  would  ask,  and  that  is  in  the  next  box  you  send  "us,  I 
should  be  so  much  obliged  if  you  could  put  in  about  thirty  dolls 
for  the  girls.  These  make  excellent  prizes,  as  an  English  doll  is  a 
great  source  of  delight  to  a  Hindti  girl.  The  work  of  our  school 
during  the  past  year  has  gone  on  quietly  and  uneventfully.  I  am 
glad  to  say  there  has  been  scarcely  any  sickness,  and  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  children  have  been  very  happy,  and  will  be  glad 
when  the  holidays  are  over  and  they  ate  allowed  to  come  back  to 
the  school  again.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  some  unknown  friend 
who  has  kindly  sent  me  *  The  Grain  of  Mustard  Seed.'  It  affords 
me  great  pleasure,  and  so  I  trust  it  will  come  regularly.  I  should 
like  to  send  my  thanks  for  it,  but  I  do  not  know  the  name  or 
address  of  the  friend  who  has  so  kin^y  sent  it.  I  am  very  much 
in  want  of  an  altar  cloth  for  an  altar  nine  feet  long  and  three  feet 
three  inches  in  height ;  and  I  also  require  a  super-altar  cloth  for 
the  same,  nine  feet  long  and  two  feet  ten  inches  wide.  Do  you 
know  of  any  friend  who  could  supply  these  wants  1  *' 


NOTICE  TO  WOBI^IKQ  PARTIES. 

THE  meetings  of  the  Committee  and  Sub-Committees  i)eing 
suspended  in  August  and  September,  ladies  are  recommended 
to  avoid  sending  up  their  parcels  at  that  time,  although  of  course 
eve^  care  will  be  taken  at  the  ojfice  of  those  received. 

We  again  take  the  opportunity  of  remarking  upon  the  growing 
habit  of  ladies  sending  up  parcels  and  boxes  without  putting  their 
names  or  addresses  outside,  as  they  are  particularly  requested  to  do  in 
our  Paper  No.  2.  Much  inconvenience  is  occasioned  by  this  omis- 
sion, and  much  unnecessary  delay  in  identification,  and  the. frequency 
of  it  would  (even  if  there  were  no  other  reason)  effectually  prevent 
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the  immediate  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  parcels.  May  we 
also  remind  the  ladies  managing  the  Working  Parties  of  the  great 
advantage  and  convenience  of  a  letter  being  sent  by  post,  when  a 
parcel  has  been  despatched,  to  apprise  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 
fact,  and  inclosing  a  list,  and  if  the  articles  are  for  sale^  a  complete 
priced  and  cast-up  list  of  the  contents. 

We  would  also  suggest  that  birds,  or  any  kind  of  feather  or  fur 
trimmings,  are  very  unsuitable  for  sending  out  to  hot  countries. 
Illuminated  or  picture  cards  are  not  of  any  use  if  they  are  torn,  or 
are  not  clean  and  fresh. 

Kind  compliance  wiih  the  above  requests  and  sug^eiiions  loill greatly 
ohligey  and  sq,ve  much  unnecessary  trouble. 


MEETING  AT  READING. 


IT  is  proposed  to  hold  a  Meeting  of  the  LADiEa'  Association  at 
Reading  in  the  first  week  in  October,  when  the  Church  Con- 
gress is  assembled  there.  The  Dean  op  York  has  kindly  consented 
to  take  the  Chair.  Bishop  Caldwell,  the  Rev.  Berdmore  Comp- 
TON,  and  Miss  F.  Patteson  wiU  address  the  Meeting ;  and  papers 
wiU,  it  is  expected,  be  read  on  the  state  and  prospects  of  female 
education  in  India,  South  Africa,  and  Madagascar,  by  ladies  who 
have  been  engaged^  in  the  work.  The  Meeting  will  be  held  in  the 
St.  Lawrence  Institute,  Reading,  on  Wednesday,  October  3rd,  at 
3  P.M.  The  attendance  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  progress 
of  female  education  in  the  Missions  of  our  Church  in  foreign 
lands  is  specially  requested. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  AND  DONATIONS. 


£    «.  d. 


JuLT»  1888. 

By  Mrs.  Maclear       

Lady  Beckett     

Holy  Trinity,  Paddington 

By  Miss  Durnford     

By  Mrs.  Crane    

Miss  Birley 

Hampton  Court  Palace    ... 

Mrs.  Henry  Forbes    

By  Mrs.  Wanchope   

t^ntton,  by  Miss  Lufkin  ...    ...      _    . 

Bournemouth,  by  Mrs.Hawkins    10  12 

Lady  Napier       1    i 

By  Mrs.  Lewin 2    0 

St.  Mary's,  Wallingford 4    0 

By  Mrs.  Cree     10    o 


10  8 
2  2 
6  10 

12    4 

4  0 

5  0 
8  17 
1     1 

12  8 
1    1 


Blackheath,  by  Mrs.  Bnsk     ... 
Bromyard,  by  Mrs.  Bameby  ... 

Ealing,  by  Miss  Relton    

Misses  Toppin    

St  Mary  Abbot's,  Kensington 
Brightling,  by  Mrs.  Stone       ... 

Miss  Waddington      

Hon.  Eleanor  Pennant  and  Miss 

Bushby     

Mrs.  Pinhey 

St.  Peter's,  Belsize  Sqnare     ... 

St.  Peter's,  Pimlico 

Wolverley,  by  Mrs.  Rowland  ... 

Wanstead     

St  John's,  Mentone 

By  Miss  A.  Budgett 


£    ». 

2  11 
10 

3  15 


4  0 
1  0 
6    1 

67  19 

5  5 

4  0  , 
8  8  10 
11  12    4 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS   AND  DOVATlOm— continued. 


By  Miu  Rack  Keene       

By  Miss  L.  Aflhton   

^  Mn.  Hutchinson 

BastMoksey      ...    *. 

81  Martin's  in  tl»e  Fields       .,. 

By  Mrs.  Rawson 

Broadstaira.  by  Mn.  Raven  ^ 

Charlton  Kings  ...    .^    

By  Mrs.  W.  B.  Collins      

St.  Michael's,  Psddington     ... 

St.  John's,  Paddington    

Oresford.  by  Mrs.  Smith 

St.  Mary's,  Haggerston    

Oodmancbeste^by  Miss  Bevan 
Miss  G.  Milne  Home 


£.    • 

d. 

£    «.  d. 

8  10 

0 

By  Mrs.  Albert  Smith      

Lincoln,  by  Mrs.  Venables     ... 

0  15    0 

16  16 

6 

8    2    0 

28    0 

0 

Ardtrea,  by  Miss  Churchill    ... 

2  10    0 

7    0 

0 

MissPullen ...    ... 

5    0 

24  16 

a 

Salisbury  Juvenile  Missionary 

4    0 

0 

Association     

2  17  10 

8    7 

« 

St.  George's.  Bloomsbnry 

SI  Paul's,  Battersea 

50    0    0 

5  17 

0 

15    0 

6 

0 

Willesborongh,  by  MissBrlce... 

14    6 

9    6 

0 

Fyfleld,  by  Mrs.  Aston    

All  Saints,  Colchester     ...    ... 

2    0    0 

0    8 

0 

11    0    0 

4  18 

0 

PorRoorkee       

18    0    0 

1  15 

0 

7    1 

6 

Total ...    £422  18  10 

10 

0 

PARCELS  OF  WORE  AND  CLOTHING, 

Received  up  to  July  26^,  1883. 

Chiswick  Association,  by  Miss  Dolhnan.  Faversbam  Association,  by  Mrs.  Giraud. 
Cable  Working  Party,  by  Mrs.  Murray.  Wsstbere  Association,  by  Mrs.  Hughes  Hallett 
Clifton  Association,  by  Miss  Shuttleworth.  Sutton  Association,  by  Miss  Lufkin  and 
Miss  Bawtree.  Bournemouth  Association,  by  Mrs.  B.  Hawkins.  Oxton  Association, 
by  Mrs.  Duckworth.  The  Deanery,  York  Association,  by  Lady  E.  Purey  Cust.  God- 
manchester  Association,  by  Miss  Bevan.  Cnckfield  Association,  by  Mrs.  Gale.  Uan- 
fairfefehan  Association,  by  Miss  Madan.  Ilkley  Association,  by  Miss  Maude.  St. 
George's,  Bloomsbury,  Association,  by  Mrs.  Goe.  St.  Michael's,  Paddington,  Associ- 
ation, by  Miss  Flower.  Wolverley  Association,  by  Mrs.  Rowland.  Holy  Trinity, 
Paddington,  Association,  by  Miss  Bullock.  Mrs.  H.  Bullock,  London.  St.  Andrew's, 
Deal,  Association,  by  Mrs.  Patterson.  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  Association,  by 
Mrs.  Capel  Cure.  South  Kensington  Association,  by  Mrs.  Lewin.  Millbrook  Associ- 
ation, by  Lady  S.  Blunt.  Bla^kheath  Association,  by  Mrs.  Busk.  Welbome  Working 
Party,  by  Mrs.  B.  Johnson.  Gresford  Association,  by  Mrs.  Smith.  Alsager  Associ- 
ation, by  Mrs.  F.  Wilbraham.  Haggerston  Association,  by  Mrs.  Wingate.  Wendover 
Association,  by  Mrs.  A.  Smith.  Harpenden  Association,  by  Mrs.  Vaughan.  Eccles- 
Held  Association,  by  Miss  Smith.  St.  Martln's-in-the-Field's  Association,  by  Mra. 
Humphrey.  Broadatairs  Association,  by  Mrs.  Raven.  Postwick  Working  Party,  by 
Lady  Vincent.  Shanklin  Association,  by  Miss  Anson.  Miss  Gregory,  Vauxhall. 
St.  Mary's,  Battersea,  Association,  by  Miss  Turner.  Copford  Association,  by  Miss 
Wright.    Lincoln  Association,  by  Mrs.  Venables. 


All  Letters  on  the  business  of  the  Ladies'  Association  (whether  containing  re- 
mittances or  not)  should  be  addressed  to  the  "  Honorary  Secretary,  Ladies'  Associ- 
ation, S.P.G.,  19,  Delahay  Street,  Westminster,  London,  S.  W." 


All  communications  intended  for  insertion  in  the  Magasdne  should  be  sent  to 
Miss  L.  Bullock,  20,  Blandford  Square,  London,  N.W.,  by  the  10th  of  the  month. 


27^  PiMiahera  toUl  supply  one  copy  monthly  post  free  for  Is,  6d,  a  year, 

two  for  2s.  6d.  a  year.     Twelve  copies  of  any  single  number  wUl  he  sent 

post  free  for  Is. 

The  First  Two  Volumes  m>ay  now  he  had,  hound  in  clothe  for  Is,  6rf.  ea^ 
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*The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  to  a  grain  of  mustard  seed, 

WHICH  A   man  took,  AND   SOWED   IN  HIS  FIELD  :   WHICH   INDEED   IP 

the  least  of  all  seeds!  but  when  it  is  grown,  it  is  the 
greatest  among  herbs,  and  becometh  a  tree,  so.  that  the 
birds  of  the  air  come  and  lodge  in  the  branches  thereof." 

— St.  Matthew  xiii.  31,  32. 


HOW  TO  FORM  A  BRANCH  ASSOCIATION. 

By  Miss  Longley. 

|HE  subject  with  which  this  paper  deals  must  of  necessity 
be  somewhat  dry,  and  more  or  less  matter  of  fact,  the 
formation  of  a  Branch  Association  being  of  a  decidedly 
practical  nature. 

But,  if  it  be  true,  as  we  believe  it  will  be  found  to  be,  that  the 
more  we  engage  personally  in  the  furtherance  of  Missionary  efforts 
abroad,  the  more  we  shall  rise  to  a  true  appreciation  of  our  own 
great  privileges  and  responsibilities  at  home  ;  or,  to  look  around  us, 
if  it  be  true,  as  we  believe  it  will  be  found  to  be,  that  "  where 
parishes  are  increasing  their  work  abroad,  they  are  multiplying  their 
graces  at  home,"  then  the' subject-matter  of  this  paper  takes  a  broader 
basis,  and  we  may  claim  for  it  the  attention  of  all  who  have  at  heart 
the  spiritual  advancement  of  those  at  home  over  whom  God  has  given 
them  any  influence,  as  well  as  of  all  who  desire  the  enlightenment 
of  those  afar  off  who  know  not  the  blessed  hope  of  everlasting 
life. 

The  first  aim  and  desire  of  the  Ladies'  Association  has  been  that 
"  in  every  parish  of  our  own  country,  and  evspecially  in  those  parishes 
where  there  is  a  Branch  of  the  S.P.G.,  there  should  be  established 
A  Branch  of  the  Ladies'  Association,"  and  in  order  to  carry  out  this 
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aim  effectually  on  the  Churcli's  lines,  a  Secretary  or  "Correspondent" 
has  been  appointed  in  each  Archdeaconry  who  seeks  to  interest  those 
who  will  be  interested  in  the  work,  and  to  assist  in  forming  a  Branch 
Association  in  every  parish  where  the  incumbent  gives  her  encourage- 
ment, and  where  a  lady  can  be  found  who  will  act  as  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  of  the  branch. 

The  fact  that  so  large  a  number  of  Branch  Associations  have  been 
formed  in  seventeen  years  proves  that  the  object  of  the  Ladies' 
Association  commends  itself  to  many  minds  and  hearts  as  one  that 
ought  to  have  a  place  amongst  parochial  organisations^;  but  we  regret 
to  say  that  in  a  very  great  number  of  parishes  wliere  the  S.P.Q. 
ia  supported,  and  well  supported,  nothing  is  being  done  to  further 
the  work  of  the  Ladies*  Association. 

Hoping,  as  we  do,  that  this  paper  may  be  the  means  of  kindling 
an  interest  in  the  Ladies*  Association,  and  of  stirring  up  some  to 
ask  "  Why  have  we  not  a  Branch  in  our  parish  ? " — "  How  shall  we 
set  about  having  one  1 "  We  would  wish  none  to  lay  it  down  without 
at  any  rate  knowing  "  how  to  start  a  Branch  Association." 

First,  be  determined  there  shall  be  one,  forthwith  become  yourself 
a  "  member  "  by  subscribing  to  the  Ladies*  Association,  and  then  the 
very  best  foundation  is  laid.  Example  ia  always  stronger  than 
precept,  and  has  far  more  influence  over  others. 

But  do  not  stop  there.   Write  to  the  Secretary  or  "  Correspondent " 
for  the  Archdeaconry  in  which  you  live  (you  will  find  her  name  and 
address  in  the  Report  of  the  Ladies*  Association),  asking  her  to  send 
you  the  following  publications  of  the  Ladies*  Association. 
No.  1. — The  General  Appeal. 
„    2. — Suggestions  Respecting  Work  and  Clothing. 
„    3.— Collecting  Cards. 
„    4. — Prayers  for  the  Use  of  Members. 
„    6. — Objects  of  the  Association. 

Read  them  yourself,  especially  No.  6,  carefullyy  and  then  gather 
together  a  few,  perhaps  two  or  three,  of  those  who,  entering  into  the 
scheme,  would  help  to  distribute  copies  of  No.  1  and  No.  6  amongst 
the  parishioners,  and  to  explain  their  purport. 

Then  arrange  with  the  Incumbent  for  the  use  of  the  schoolroom, 
or  some  other  room  equally  accessible  to  poor  and  rich,  for  a  general 
vieeting^  when  the  objects  of  the  Association  might  be  clearly 
explained  and  enlarged  upon.  How  the  fact  of  subscribing  to  the 
S.P.G.  is  no  reason  for  not  supporting  the  Ladies'  Association,  but 
rather  the  contrary,  as  the  Ladies'  Association  comes  in  as  the  hand- 
maid of  the  parent  society,  to  penetrate,  through  female  agency,  into 
those  secluded  homes  of  the  Eastern  ladies  where  none  but  women 
would  be  permitted  to  enter,  and  by  means  of  boarding-schools, 
industrial  homes,  and  day  schools,  to  mould  and  train  the  young,  and 
by  removing  them  from  the  influence  of  their  heathen  relations  and 
surroundings,  to  prepare  them  for  that  higher  life  to  which  a3 
Christians  we  would  lead  them. 

What  would  be  thought  of  one  in  England  who  said  "  We  will 
try  to  teach  the  men  and  boys  and  lead  them  to  the  higher  life ;  we 
will  leave  the  women  and  girls  alone  "  ? 
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There  was  a  time,  it  is  true,  when  it  was  very  difficult  to  bring  any 
influence  to  bear  on  the  women  in  heathen  lands,  especially  in  India, 
but  now  things  are  very  different,  and  whether  we  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity, or  whether  we  let  it  slip,  there  is  a  great  opportunity  offered 
us,  there  is  a  growing  desire  now  in  the  East,  for  instruction  among  the 
women,  and  a  desire  amongst  the  men  that  their  wives  and  daughters 
should  be  taught. 

Shall  we  let  others  do  what  we  might  have  the  privilege  of  doing  1 
Or  shall  we  allow  the  instruction  which  is  sought  for  to  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  would  ignore  the  religious  side  of  instruction, 
and  impart  knowledge  to  the  mind,  without  giving  light  to  the 
souU 

For  women  Tiave  souls,  even  in  heathen  countries,  though  once 
the  eastern  gentleman's  estimate  of  his  wife  was  that  die  had  none  ! 

It  would  be  well,  if,  at  these  meetings,  the  presence  could  be  secured 
of  Miss  Fanny  Patteson,  the  Organising  Correspondent,  who  willingly 
attends  on  bdbalf  of  the  Association  when  possible. 

The  meeting  should  have  for  its  definite  and  well  understood  aim 
the  enrolment  of  Members  of  the  Association,  A  copy  should  be 
given  to  each  subscriber  of  the  Prayer  of  the  Association,  for  it  is 
those  who  pray  most,  even  if  they  can  give  little,  who  help  most. 

One  result  of  the  meeting  should  be  the  appointment  of  Collectors, 
who  in  each  district  of  the  parish  might  gather  in  subscriptions, 
which  should  be  paid  yearly,  quarterly,  or  monthly  to  them,  accord- 
ing to  the  means  and  circumstances  of  the  subscribers. 

In  some  places  it  has  been  found  a  good  plan  to  have  a  meeting  of 
subscribers  every  quarter,  or  every  half  year,  when  subscriptions 
may-  be  brought,  many  being  more  able  and  willing  to  give  5». 
quarterly  than  a  pound  once  a  year,  and  this  meeting  is  sometimes 
seized  upon  as  an  opportunity  for  an  address  from  any  Mission 
worker  who  may  be  in  England. 

The  poor  are  alioays  interested  in  Missions,  and  are  pleased  to  be 
allowed  to  help  accoi>iing  to  their  means,  gladly  giving  their  penny 
a  week,  it  may  be,  to  a  Collector  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  call 
regularly  for  it  ;  perhaps  lending  them  a  copy  of  the  magazine  of 
the  Association,  "  The  Grain  op  Mustard  Seed,"  at  the  same  time 
encouraging  those  who  can  afford  to  do  so  to  take  it  in.  It  is  very  often 
a  want  of  clear  knowledge  of  the  definite  and  distinct  aims  of  the 
Ladies'  Association  that  hinders  the  support  of  it,  where  otherwise 
an  interest  would  be  taken.  Either  it  is  confused  with  as  being  one 
and  the  same  thing  as  the  S.P.Q.,  and  therefore  not  needing  separate 
support,  or  else  it  is  looked  upon  coldly  as  an  unnecessary  addition. 

Therefore  let  it  be  remembered,  that  while  a  Collector's  chief  duty 
is  to  call  for  subscriptions,  it  should  be  recognised  as  an  important 
part  of  her  work  (if  it  is  to  be  really  successful)  to  give  to  the 
subscribers  intelligent  and  regular  information  as  to  what  is  being 
done.  Each  Collector  should  bring  the  subscriptions  at  stated  times, 
quarterly  is  perhaps  the  best,  to  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Branch,  who  will  transmit  them  either  to  the  "  Correspondent "  of 
the  Archdeaconry,  or  direct  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Association 
at  the  Office. 
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•  Another  result  of  the  meeting  might  be,  in  places  where  it  is  found 
desirable,  a  Work  Meeting^  to  be  held  during  part  of  the  year, 
either  at  one  central  place,  or  by  turns  at  different  houses,  for  the 

Surpose  of  imparting  knowledge  of,  and  increasing  interest  in,  the 
[ission  work  of  the  Association,  by  reading  aloud  books  of  a 
stirring  nature  on  Mission  subjects. 

Native  clothing  made  at  these  meetings,  or  articles  for  sale,  whether 
in  England  or  abroad,  will  be  useful,  and  will  be  gladly  received  at 
any  time  by  the  Hon.  Secretary  at  the  Office. 

These  meetings  form  a  pleasant  point  of  union  for  those  who 
might  not  otherwise  be  drawn  together  in  a  parish ;  a  common 
interest,  and  a  common  aim  forming  a  very  valuable  link  in  the 
social  chain.  But  let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  the  aim  and  object 
of  a  Missionary  Working  Party  is  really  a  high  and  elevating  one. 
We  meet  together  to  increase  our  personal  detailed  knowledge  of  the 
work  that  is  done  far  away,  and  to  kindle  our  own  zeal  in  carrying 
out  our  Lord's  command,  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the 
Gospel  to  every  creature."  • 

With  this  object  ever  in  view,  let  the  meetings  always  begin  with 
prayer,  dedicating  the  work  of  our  hands  to  His  service,  and  praying 
Him  to  direct  the  thoughts  of  our  hearts  to  His  glory  and  the  good 
of  our  fellow  men.  Let  there  be  a  hymn,  and  then  take  care  that 
the  book  that  is  read  is  one  of  a  high  tone,  something  to  enlarge  and 
raise  the  mind,  and  conclude  the  meeting  with  any  recent  report 
from  one  of  the  stations  where  the  Ladies'  Association  is  carrying  on 
its  Missionary  labours.  There  should  be  no  time  for  gossip,  and  no 
room  for  thought  of  such  a  thing. 

It  is  decidedly  an  advantage  once  in  the  course  of  the  season  to 
have  as  a  variety  a  visit  from  some  one  who  has  taken  a  personal 
share  in  Mission  work  abroad,  or  from  one  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Ladies'  Association,  who  may  be  able  and  willing  to  come.  This 
can  often  be  arranged  by  communication  with  the  Correspondent  for 
the  Archdeaconry,  and  has  an  undoubted  good  effect  in  giving  a 
stimulus,  and  kindling  a  more  real  and  personal  interest  in  the 
foreign  work  of  the  Ladies'  Association.'  It  has  been  found  by 
experience  that  it  is  better  to  hold  Working  Parties  only  during  a  part 
of  the  year,  the  attendance  is  likely  to  be  more  regular  than  if  spread 
over  the  entire  year.  The  winter  and  spring  are  generally  found  to 
be  the  best  time,  and  the  meetings  may  well  be  held  once  a  fortnight 
during  that  period. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  suggestions  that  have  been  already  given 
as  to  "  How  to  form  a  Branch  Association "  will  be  found  suitable 
only  for  large  and  populous  places,  and  that  in  a  small  country 
parish  there  would  be  too  few  to  carry  out  anything  of  the  kind. 

Some  words  may  therefore  be  added  to  suggest  that  in  rural 
parishes  where  the  population  is  small,  "Amalgamated  Branch 
Associations"  may  be  formed.  That  is,  two  or  three  adjoining 
parishes  may  unite  together,  one  Collector  perhaps  being  appointed 
for  each  parish,  with  a  common  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  who  would 
hold  quarterly  meetine:s,  when  the  subscriptions  from  the  group  of 
villages  might  be  handed  over  to  her,  with  simUar  arrangements  for 
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a  central  Working  Party  for  the  neighbourhood,  so  far  as  might  be 
practicable. 

Let  none  despise  the  day  of  small  things,  or  despair  about  doing 
anything  because  it  is  impossible  to  do  much. 

It  was  he  who  had  the  one  talent  only,  who  was  condemned  for 
not  making  use  of  it.  Let  us  not  be  as  that  slothful  and  wicked 
servant,  but  if  God  has  given  us  a  limited  scope,  small  means,  few 
opportunities,  let  us  use  the  one  talent  He  has  given  us  for  His 
jlory  and  the  good  of  others,  and  He  will  say,  "  Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant ;  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 


glc 
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Part  IIL 
( Continued  from  page  109.) 

"Darjeeling,  8epte7nh€r  30^A,  1880. 
"  r^UR  journey  here  was  a  very  easy  one  ;  we  started  on  Tuesday 

\J  at  1  o'clock,  and  arrived  on  Wednesday  at  6.30  p.m.  The 
journey  was  effected  in  four  different  ways,  first  train,  then 
steamer  on  the  Ganges  for  an  hour,  then  train  again,  then  tramway, 
and  lastly,  dak  gharry  or  tonga,  i.e.  two-wheeled,  two-horsed 
gig :  the  view»  would  have  been  lovely  but  there  was  a  dense 
fog,  so  what  was  the  use  of  the  views  1  The  trains  are  built  much 
as  some  of  the  German  ones  are,  opening  at  the  ends,  with  a  wide 
place  one  can  stand  on  nicely  and  see  the  precipices  ;  the  train  skirts 
round  precipices  and  awful  cliffs  of  rock  and  trees,  but  we  were 
hardly  alarmed,  although  our  feet  almost  hung  over  the  edge.  The 
place  where  we  changed  into  the  tonga  the  people  were  all  dressed 
up  to  their  necks,  wrists,  and  ankles,  by  which  I  mean  the  weather 
had  got  too  cold  for  them  to  go  about  nearly  naked,  as  is  the  case  in 
the  plains  ;  their  ragged  thick  clothes  reminded  me  of  Rustchuck  in 
Turkey — that  awful  place ;  but  here  the  people,  men  and  women,  made 
no  noise,  they  pressed  about  us  in  silence,  waiting  very  close  to  us 
for  permission  to  seize  upon  our  luggage,  their  hair  plaited  in  pig- 
tails—a dirty  lot  of  people,  very.  Their  features  are  very  ugly— flat 
noses,  and  almost  Chinese  eyes.  Their  clothes  flap  round  them  in 
heavy  folds,  like  the  Bedouin  Arabs. 

"  Posting  in  a  tonga  is  very  nervous  work,  wiry  ponies  are  slowly 
buckled  to  it,  then  away  they  canter  all  up  hill,  there  is  hardly  a 
break  for  an  hour,  then  two  fresh  ones.  The  last  stage  into  Darjeeling 
is  all  down  hill,  and  this  they  take  at  a  gallop  ;  there  is  no  brake  to 
lay  on,  and  on  we  go,  *clack-a-clack,  clack-a-clack,'  to  a  regular  tune, 
full  tilt,  no  traces  at  all,  the  only  point  of  the  ponies'  union  to  the 
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carriage  is  on  the  summit  of  the  saddle,  and  this  being  fastened  in 
iron  makes  a  rare  clacking. 

"We  are  just  nicely  warm  here,  no  nasty  mosquito  nets  over  our 
beds,  no  punkahs,  and  nice  wood  fires,  appetites  quite  recovered,  no 
waking  up  panting  with  heat  and  crossness  ;  but  we  behave  quite 
properiy,  and  are  thoroughly  enjoying  ourselves.  Darjeeling  is  like 
Torquay  much  magnified,  hills  all  thrown  about  dotted  over  with 
villas,  no  carriages  at  all,  but  people  go  about  in-  dandies  (hill  chairs), 
and  a  large  party  all  in  dandies  is  a  funny  sight  1  K.  H." 

"  Darjeeling,  October  Ist,  1880. 
**  Constant  fogs  have  prevailed  here  ever  since  June,  so  as  yet  we 
have  only  been  able  to  see  thirty  yards  beyond  our  noses.  We  did 
get  one  glimpse  of  the  snows  of  the  Himalayas,  and  the  view  can  be 
lovely  as  we  saw  them,  but  the  fog  only  lifted  for  half  a  day.  What 
I  am  at  present  most  enjoying  is  seeing  A.  M.'s  holiday  face  on,  and 
being  cool,  really  cool.  It  is  a  strange  thing  that  prickly  heat  is  to  be 
had  here.  Twice  yesterday  a  violent  bout  of  it  came  on.  I  was  rather 
disappointed  at  this  remnant  of  ills  appearing  here  ;  I  had  fondly 
hoped  to  have  left  all  such  petty  evils  behind  at  Calcutta.     K.H." 

"Darjeeling,  October  Sth,  1880. 

"At  last  after  nine  days'  fog  and  rain,  we  wake  up  to  a  fine  morning  ; 
the  rains  here  last  eight  months  out  of  the  year.  There  ar«  a  few 
English  residents  ;  the  natives  are  not  Bengalees,  but  Bhooteas  with 
the  Bhootea  language,  but,  as  is  the  case  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  India,  Hindoostani  forms  a  common  language  between  us 
and  them.  This  house  is  all  on  the  ground  floor,  and  the  rain  makes 
a  rare  clatter  on  the  roof,  which  is  of  shingle.  It  gets  therefore  much 
warped,  and  leaks  freely  all  over — maybe  on  our  beds,  or  on  our 
clothes,  etc.  There  are  dangers  in  the  hills  and  dangers  in  the 
plains  ;  which  is  best  ?  Those  in  the  hills  are  storms  of  rain  and  the 
houses  getting  undermined  and  falling,  perhaps  in  the  darkness  of 
night,  with  a  fearful  crash  ;  or  else  landslips,  many  tons  of  earth  and 
rock  falling  on  the  top  of  you.  Last  night  this  was  the  case  with  a 
new  club  in  course  of  erection.  The  whole  hill  world  is  asking  one 
another  *Are  we  safe?  Will  this  house  fall,  or  be  fallen  upon?' 
Nynee  Tal  has  made  a  most  awful  impression.  (Here  there  was  a 
fearful  landslip  that  year,  many  houses  being  buried,  and  hundreds 
of  lives  lost.) 

"Going  in  a  dandy  feels  to  me  like  forming  part  of  a  funeral 
procession;  for  the  hill  paths  are  mostly  so  narrow  that  we  are 
obliged  to  go  in  procession  one  behind  the  other,  and  as  we  are  a 
partv  of  five,  and  our  bearers  spread  over  fifty  yards,  the  procession 
winding  along  looks  very  pretty.  As  a  rule  each  dandy  has  four  men 
to  it,  but  I,  being  heavy,  have  to  have  six  or  eight,  that  they  may 
take  turns.  The  people  are  always  joking  and  grinning  ;  they  have 
hideous  pig  eyes  and  high,  flat,  cheek  bones ;  they  wear  beads  of 
difterent  colours  as  jewels.  Their  huts  are  like  the  Bedouin  Arab's, 
and  no  higher  than  their  heads,  and  are  of  matting  begrimed  with 
dirt,  battered  and  tumbling,  with  perhaps  one  side  all  battered  out. 
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reeking  with  damp.  Their  clothes  have  very  little  system,  but  look 
bound  and  strapped  round  their  bodies  all  in  a  bunch.  The  hills 
are  a  luxuriant  mass  of  green,  about  threefold  as  much  as  there 
would  be  in  the  same  space  in  England,  layer  upon  layer,  drooping 
ferns,  a  yard  and  a  half  long,  tree  ferns  thirty  feet  high,  mosses 
suspended  from  the  trees  in  festoons.  Except  for  the  little  streams 
there  is  a  perfect  stillness  here,  rarely  a  bird,  and  no  sound  whatever 
except  in  some  places  a  cricket-like  insect  chirps.  Grandly  lonely  I 
call  it. 

*'  I  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  exactly  now  how  black  tea  is 
made.*  The  whole  process  can  be  completed  in  a  day.  You  can  pick 
your  little  green  leaves  off  the  rows  of  plants  (set  like  our  strawberry 
plants  are,  but  the  leaf  is  like  our  camellia),  and  drink  the  tea  of  the 
same  in  the  evening  I  The  wrinkling  up  is  done  when  the  leaves  are 
merely  a  little  withered,  and  is  quite  a  process  to  itself,  and  is  called 
rolling  ;  then  the  drying  is  done  over  charcoal  fires,  slowly,  like  jam 
is  made,  and  kept  stirred  at  first.  Then  it  is  put  into  a  long  row  of 
sieves  of  various  coarseness,  and  just  as  these  same  sieves  either  let 
drop  or  retain  the  leaves,  so  is  the  ultimate  quality  of  the  tea  we  buy. 
The  topmost  twig,  the  veriest  heart  of  the  shoot,  is  the  best  leaf. 
They  then  put  it  into  a  fanning  machine  to  blow  away  all  the  dust. 
Women  do  the  next  operation,  viz.,  picking  out  all  stray  sticks  and 
bits ;  then  it  is  done.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  next  stowed  beneath 
the  floor  of  the  building,  and  slowly  packed  by  men,  whose  sole 
business  it  is,  into  the  tin-lined  boxes  ready  to  travel ;  they  have 
carpenters,  ironsmiths,  etc.,  all  on  the  premises,  who  make  the  boxes 
and  repair  the  machinery.  Part  of  the  work  is  very  dusty,  but  the 
dust  is  said  not  to  be  particularly  wholesome.  They  did  not  make 
green  tea  there ;  the  tea  is  carried  about  the  buildings  in  flat  open 
baskets  ;  it  is  pleasant-looking  work,;  the  building  in  which  it  is  all 
done  is  called  a  factory,  and  is  to  the  planter  what  an  Oast  House  is 
to  the  hop-grower.  The  Coolies  dig  the  ground  over  three  times 
every  vear,  and  are  careful  to  throw  the  soil  upwards,  up  the  hill 
Bide.    "  K.  H." 

"  MoGRAHAT,  December  I4th,  1880. 
"  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  Dhanghatta  School  maintains 
its  good  position.  The  children  have  got  on  beautifully,  and  have 
made  garments  for  each  child  in  the  schooL  I  am  so  pleased. 
They  have  even  made  the  children  buy  their  books  and  slates  ;  and 
I  hear  this  morning  that  thirteen  families  who  had  been  persuaded 
to  turn  Roman  Catholics  are  only  waiting  till  their  debts  are  paid 
to  return  to  their  Mother  Church.  Since  we  have  been  back  from 
Bashar,  in  the  Tiger  country,  we  have  done  nothing  but  eat  native 
food  with  the  natives,  which,  be  it  whispered,  is  rather  trying ; 
Nanda  Kumar's  dinner  on  Sunday,  a  wedding  feast  on. Monday, 
Daniel  Babu's  dinner  on  Tuesday,  also  another  feast  here  at  Mogra, 
Wednesday,  dinner  at  Raahanagar ;  to-day,  Thursday,  we  have 
escaped.  Things  are  looking  up  down  here,  and  if  only  a  man 
could  be  found  who  would  missionise  about  here  the  Roman 
Catholics  would  lose  their  footing.    I  fancy  he  ought  to  be  a  man 
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who  would  only  *  know  Jesus  Christ  *  among  them,  go  in  for  spiritual 
work  heart  and  soul,  and  so  work  upon  their  hearts,  instead  of,  as  I 
am  afraid  the  Roman  Catholics  do,  on  their  stomachs.  At  Chadpur 
I  actually  found  a  mother  who  had  taught  her  children  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  the  Ten  Commandments  of  her  own  accord.  I  was  so 
pleased  that  I  gave  her  a  picture-book,  and  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  in 
the  dry  season  to  walk  over  and  see  how  she  gets  on,  for  the  Babu 
tells  me  it  is  three  miles  to  walk  from  MogrsL  A.  M.  H." 

"  Calcutta,  December  21«/,  1880. 
"  I  have  had  such  a  day  !  We  had  discovered  that  we  have  to 
provide  281  presents  for  tne  children,  besides  things  for  the  Teachers 
and  Gees  (pupils'  escorts  to  and  from  school).  We  have  not  nearly 
enough  jackets,  you  will  be  interested  to  hear.  To  one  school  we 
have  awarded  six,  as  it  is  a  very  superior  school ;  but  jackets  are  tre- 
mendously valuable.  Having  settled  presents  for  one  school,  we  had  to 
go  down  stairs  to  eat  with  the  sircars,  i.e,  men-teachers  who  come  up 
from  the  rice  country  once  a  month  for  payment.  Then  came  the 
little  service  with  them  ;  this  time  1  did  not  give  them  a  sermon,  but 
addressed  them  before  prayers  on  the  result  of  the  last  three  weeks' 
examinations.  I  told  them  they  were  not  to  work  *  for  fear  of  me,' 
if  they  did  they  would  say,  *  Miss  Baba  will  be  displeased  if  I  don't 
teach  so  and  so,  consequently  1  must  teach  a  little.'  1  told  them 
if  work  is  done  in  the  fear  of  God  it  will  be  *  how  much  can  I  do  ? 
and  that  much  1  will  do.'  One  man  smiled  at  the  Miss  Baba  part  of 
it,  so  I  hope  it  had  its  effect.  They  had  only  been  gone  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  when  Dr.  Coe  came  to  have  a  good  talk  about  boys'  schools, 
and  I  am  in  hopes  something  may  come  of  it ;  he  is  Co-Secretary 
with  Mr.  Bray  of  the  S.P.G.,  and  President  of  Bishop's  College.  He 
stayed  till  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  ;  this  made  a  long  and  very 
tiring  day.  On  Sunday  we  are  to  go  down  to  Eaghabpur,  to  a 
Christmas  native  feast.  I  hear  you  say,  *  What  induces  you  to  do 
that  ? '  Well,  we  thought  a  great  deal  about  it,  and  finally  settled 
to  go.  We  are  greatly  looking  forward  to  the  arrival  of  the  Mission 
box  from  home,  and  will  do  our  best,  of  course,  about  selling  the 
things  at  a  good  price,  but  you  must  recollect  that  if  we  do  not  sell 
quickly  the  things  spoil.  I  have  been  struggling  to  get  my  letters 
straight,  but  it  is  such  hard  work  when  one  is  only  at  home  two 
days  out  of  eighteen,  and  then  accumulations  to  look  after. 

«A.  M.  H." 

"  1  P.M.,  Calcutta,  December  2bth,  1880. 
"  Angelina  Mai^ret,  to  her  ten  brothers  and  sisters  with  their 
families,  sends  greeting,  just  as  they  are  all •  waking  up  at  seven 
o'clock.  The  family  present  (a  cheque  to  pay  for  the  Shattee)  quite 
exceeded  all  my  expectations — too  much,  I  am  almost  inclined  to 
say.  I  shall  try  to  get  the  fact  engraved  on  the  boat.  It  is  quite  a 
success,  and  on  Wednesday  next  it  is  going  to  take  Lady  and  Miss 
Garth  to  Raghabpur,  in  order  that  she  may  give  away  the  prizes  in 
the  Tallygunge  Mission  Schools.  I  was  so  pleased  when  she  told 
me  she  would  go  that  I  could  scarcely  sleep  the  next  night.     The 
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Cathedral  was  nearly  half  full  this  morning  with  native  Christians 
of  all  denominations,  with  about  seventy  communicants.  They 
should  be  a  power  in  the  community.  You  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  I  breakfast  at  the  Palace,  and  am  to  dine  at  the  Garths'. 

"A.  M.  H.» 

"  April  3rd,  1881. 

"  In  M^  a  native  middle-class  girl  is  going  to  t^e  up  her  abode 
here,  and  I  suppose  we  shall  be  obliged  to  have  Shodamani  [another 
native  girl  they  had  in  the  house]  to  sleep  with  us.  She  is  a  convert 
of  the.  Hindustani  congregation,  but  depending  upon  us ;  and  we 
hope  to  make  her  a  thoroughly  competent  Zenana  teacher.  She 
will  cost  .us  a  good  bit,  for  we  pay  for  her  keep  while  she  is  learn- 
ing, and  it  will  take  her  two  years  quite  before  she  is  really  eflfective 
in  English  ;  but  her  being  here  is  a  great  help  to  her,  for  she  is 
constantly  hearing  English,  and  getting  accustomed  to  the  sound 
of  it. 

"  Mrs.  MuUeck,  the  teacher  who  had  so  much  fever  at  Agurpara 
that  she  was  obliged  to  come  to  Calcutta  and  become  teacher  in  the 
Chakruberia  School,  has  died  after  three  weeks'^lness.  The  funeral 
was  quite  a  disgrace ;  there  never  was  such  a  scene,  and  it  would 
probably  have  been  worse  had  we  not  been  there  ;  fortunately  there 
were  no  real  mourners.  The  funeral  was  to  be  at  six  ;  we  went  to 
the  house  where  the  first  part  of  the  service  was,  and  Miss  Gray  put 
a  beautiful  white  flower  cross  on  the  coffin,  and  we  walked  behind 
to  the  cemetery.  When  we  got  there,  Mr.  Sandel  was  not  to  be 
seen  ;  so  the  coffin  had  to  be  put  down  on  the  comer  of  another 
grave-stone  and  we  waited.  In  due  time  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sandel,  and 
two  Misses  Sandel  came,  having  been  first  sent  to  the  Military  Ceme- 
tery. The  warden  then  said  he  had  had  no  order  to  admit  the  body, 
80  a  man  had  then  to  be  sent  down  to  fetch  an  order.  When  he 
got  to  the  order  place  the  head  man  said  the  funeral  had  taken  place. 
So  the  man  came  back  to  us,  who  he  knew  were  waiting  with  the 
coffin,  bringing  that  absurd  message.  Mr.  and  Mrs^  Sandel  were 
getting  more  and  more  agitated,. saying  the  burying  could  not  be 
that  night,  &c.  We  replied  '  Is  the  body  then  to  remain  here  as  it 
is  1 '  At  about  seven,  an  hour  late,  I  drove  Mr.  Sandel  off  to  the 
chaplain  in  charge  to  get  a  special  order,  and,  of  course,  he  gave 
the  necessary  permit  at  once  ;  so  at  last,  by  the  light  of  the  carnage 
lantern,  and  candles,  the  body  was  buried,  and  we  saw  the  grave 

?roperly  filled  up.  Now  her  place  at  the  school  has  to  be  filled  up. 
got  hold  of  Trigunesh,  Katherine's  pundit,  or  teacher,  when  she 
was  here,  and  gave  him  over  charge  of  the  school,  and  Anath's  wife 
as  a  second  teacher.  Her  needlework  being  defective,  instead  of 
reading  with  Trigunesh,  as  the  other  teachers  do,  from  ten  to  twelve, 
she  used  to  take  her  work  and  improve  herself  in  it.  I  tell  you 
this  because  it  is  something  new  for  the  teachers,  and  you  must  take 
it  in.  It  is  a  kind  of  beginning  of  our  Normal  School,  which  the 
Bishop  thinks  so  much  about.  Now  I  really  hope  we  shall  get  a 
stock  of  first-class  teachers. 

"  I  told  you,  I  think,  that  the  cook's  intended  is  at  Raghabpur  ; 
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well,  she  ie  getting  so  impatient  for  baptism  that  I  am  going  off  at 
five  o'clock  to-morrow  morning  to  see  after  her.  I  think  I  must 
give  you  a  list  of  natives  who,  at  the  present  time,  give  us  extra 
work,  besides  the  routine  of  schools  and  Zenanas  : — 

"  Three  newly-baptised  women  to  be  prepared  for  confirmation* 
One  of  those  to  be  provided  for,  and  further  taught,  to  fit  her  for 
a  teacher.  A  child  to  be  baptised  on  Sunday  at  Dhanghatta. 
A.  Godson  to  be  married  to  a  good  daughter  of  horrid  parents,  but 
many  slips  may  occur ;  the  wedding  is  very  nearly  settled.  The  man 
Godson  will  ask  her  before  me  if  she  is  willing,  then  the  banns  will 
be  published.  It  will  be  a  blessing,  she  is  so  infinitely  superior  to 
her  relations.  Ri^  Chandra's  two  cousins,  and  uncle,  to  be  baptised 
and  confirmed.  One  of  those  to  be  married  after  baptism  to  a 
Hindoo  woman  preparing  for  baptism  at  Raghabpur ;  her  mother 
to  be  prepared.  Hem's  mother  to  be  started  as  a  voluntary 
worker. 

"  At  Dhanghatta  we  really  have  some  encouragement.  Mr.  Drew, 
the  clergyman,  said  he  had  never  seen  so  good  a  school.  A  year 
ago  there  was  one  family  of  English  Churchpeople,  now  there  are 
fifty-six  souls  connected  with  S.RG.  I  do  indeed  feel  thankful 
when  I  think  of  the  work  done  there.  A.  M.  H." 

''April  nth,  1881. 
"  Mrs.  Qhose,  the  native  high-caste  lady,  says  it  would  be  such  a 
good  thing  if  twenty  or  thirty  respectable  families  were  to  become 
Christian  ;  it  would  make  it  so  much  easier  for  other  stray  individuals 
to  follow.  The  mother  of  one  of  our  Zenana  pupils  is  goingrto  look 
at  Bible  pictures  and  be  taught ;  she  can  scarcely  read.  The  daughter 
is  a  candidate  for  baptism,  and  her  husband  has  told  me  he  would 
have  no  objection  to  her  being  baptised,  but  the  mother  would.  In 
the  same  house  another  girl,  her  cousin,  takes  very  great  interest 
in  such  matters  :  and  so  the  volcano  goes  on  rumbling.  I  cannot 
believe  that  we  can  all  of  us  go  on  teaching  and  produce  no  result — 
men  teaching  the  men,  and  women  the  women  ;  indeed,  I  consider 
we  are  making  progress,  and  just  now  the  Oxford  Mission  in  Calcutta 
is  turning  Hinduism  inside  out !  A.  M.  H." 

"  On  the  way  to  Dhanghatta,  April  29<*,  1881. 
"  Please  tell  K.  that  Jhangera  Church  has  been  provided  for  the 
people  ;  they  have  scarcely  done  anything  for  themselves,  but  I  am 
going  to  give  them  a  Mission  woman  to  teach  the  women,  and  a  good 
school  is  getting  up  there,  so  that  I  hope  even  that  dreadful  and 
almost  hopeless  place  may  improve.  We  were  much  encouraged 
yesterday  by  a  girl  actually  bringing  money  to  buy  a  reading  book, 
and  another  poorer  child  brought  money  towards  buying  a  book.  I 
wrote  their  names  in  their  books  to  please  them.  I  think  I  must 
have  told  you  what  a  grand  triumph  it  is  when  rice  country  people 
pay  anything  towards  their  own  education.  We  must  stick  to  it, 
and  hope  we  shall  conquer  in  time.  We  are  on  our  way  to  Dhan- 
ghatta, and  are  writing  by  candle-light  inside  a  lantern,  for  security 
against  wind,  and  hundreds  of  insects,  in  the  Shattee.     I  hear  there 
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are  fifty-five  children  in  daily  attendance.  What  a  long  time  it  will 
take  to  hear  all  their  Lord's  Prayer  and  Catechism.  While  I  think 
of  it  I  must  tell  you  a  nice  little  story  ahout  a  Zenank  pupil  aged 
twelve.  She  told  me  she  felt  very  frijj;htened  on  the  25th  of  last 
month,  because  the  paper  had  said  the  end  of  the  world  would 
come  on  that  day ;  and  some  one  had  told  her  there  would  be  a 
flood  ;  but  she  said  she  knew  that  could  not  be,  because  God  had 
said  He  would  not  send  another  flood.  A.  M.  H." 

{To  be  continued.) 


THE  MISSIONARY'S  LIFE. 


"  TT7ITH  the  supreme  ideal  character  of  the  Missionary's  life  there 
VV  must  go  a  supreme  magnanimity  and  bravery. 
"  Look  at  the  point  of  magnanimity.  No  man  can  be  magnanimous 
who  does  not  live  by  ideas.  But  the  higher  and  more  enthusiastic 
the  ideas,  the  more  complete  will  be  the  magnanimity  they  bring. 
Now  the  Missionary's  idea  that  man  is  God's  child  gives  birth  to  two 
enthusiasms  ;  one  for  the  Father,  one  for  the  child  ;  one  for  God,  one 
for  man.  The  two  blend  tc^ether  without  any  interference,  and  both 
together  drown  the  Missionary's  self-remembrance  with  all  its  little- 
ness and  jealousy.  Who  can  tell  as  he  stands  there  preaching  the 
salvation  to  his  dusky  congregation,  which  fire  burns  the  warmest  in 
his  heart  ?  Is  it  the  love  for  God  or  for  his  brethren  ?  Is  it  the  Master 
who  died  for  him,  or  these  men  for  whom  also  He  died,  from  whom 
his  strongest  inspiration  comes  ?  No  one  can  tell.  He  cannot  tell 
himself.  The  Lord  Himself  in  His  own  parable  foretold  the  noble, 
sweet,  inextricable  confusion.  *  Inasmucn  as  ye  have  done  it  unto 
one  of  these,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me.'  But  surely  in  the  blended 
power  of  the  two  enthusiasms  there  is  the  strongest  power  of  mag- 
nanimity. All  that  the  mystic  feels  of  the  personal  love  of  God,  all 
that  the  philanthropist  knows  of  love  for  man,  these  two  each  unite 
in  the  soul  of  him  who  goes  to  tell  the  men  whom  he  loves  as  his 
brethren  about  God  whom  he  loves  as  his  Father. 

"Of  the  courage  of  the  Missionary  life.  Its  singularity  and 
supremacy  are  not  in  the  way  in  which  the  M4fisionary  dares  physical 
danger  ;  other  men  do  that.  It  is  not  his  cheerful  bearing  of  men's 
dislike  and  scorn.  That  we  all  know  is  too  easy  for  us  to  wonder  at 
it,  when  a  man  is  really  possessed  by  a  great  idea.  The  real  course 
of  a  Missionary  is  in  the  mixture  of  mental  and  moral  daring  with 
which  he  faces  his  great  idea  itself.  A  man  dares  to  believe  in  spite 
of  all  discouragement,  in  spite  of  all  the  brutishness  andjhateful  life  of 
men,  in  spite  of  retarded  civilisation  and  continual  outbreaks  of  the 
power  of  evil,  that  man  is  still  the  child  of  God,  and  that  the  way  is 
wide  open  for  every  man  to  come  to  his  Father,  and  that  the  Christ 
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who  has  redeemed  us  to  the  Father  must  ultimately  claim  the  whole 
world  for  His  own.  That  is  the  bravest  thing  a  reasonable  man  can 
do,  thoroughly  to  believe  that,  and  to  take  one's  whole  life  and  con- 
secrate it  to  that  truth.  A  man  may  no  doubt  do  it  heedlessly  and 
thoughtlessly,  just  as  a  man  may  walk  up  to  a  cannon's  mouth  singing 
light  songs,  but  when  he  does  it  with  patient,  calm,  earnest  thought- 
fulness,  it  is  the  bravest  thing  a  man  can  do.  •  To  face  a  great  idea, 
and  owning  its  mastery,  to  put  one's  hands  into  its  hands  sayingj 
'  Lead  where  you  will  and  I  will  go  with  you,'  that  is  always  a  more 
courageous  thing  than  it  is  to  fight  with  giants  or  to  bear  pain. 

"  I  plead  with  you  for  the  heroism  of  the  Missionary  life.  Not 
because  of  the  pain  it  suflfers,  but  because  the  essential  character  it 
bears  is  heroic.  Pain  is  the  aureole,  but  not  the  sainthood.  So 
tliey  have  marched  of  old,  the  Missionaries  of  all  the  ages  of  the 
religion  of  the  Incarnation  and  the  Cross  —  idealists,  believers, 
magnanimous  and  brave,  the  heroes  of  one  faith. . . .  They  have  lived 
in  the  midst  of  infinite  thought  and  yet  not  grown  vague.  They 
have  worked  with  the  tools  of  human  life,  but  not  grown  petty.  In 
one  word,  they  have  been  heroes  because  of  their  faith,  because  their 
souls  supremely  believed  in,  and  their  lives  were  supremely  given  to, 
Christ.  .  .  . 

"  Let  us  have  some  such  faith  to-day.  It  is  a  little  heroic  even  to 
believe  in  foreign  Missions.  If  we  may  not  be  among  the  heroes,  let 
us,  like  the  Church  of  old,  hear  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  go  with  Paul 
and  Barnabas  down  to  their  ship,  and  lay  our  hands  on  them,  and 
send  them  away  with  all  our  sympathy  and  blessings.  So,  perhaps, 
we  can  catch  something  of  their  heroism.  So,  in  our  quiet  and  home- 
keeping  Christian  lives,  the  idea  of  Christianity  may  become  more 
clear,  Christ  our  Lord  more  dear,  and  we  ourselves  be  made  more 
faithful,  more  generous,  and  more  brave." 

From  "  The  Candle  of  the  Lord,'' 

By  tJie  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks. 


LETTERS  FOR  OUR  WORKING  PARTIES. 

I.-UITENHAGE. 

WE  give  this  montb  two  urgent  applications  for  boxes  6f  clothing 
from  South  Africa,  and  two  letters  detailing  the  gratification  and 
solid  advantages  derived  from  the  receipt  of  these  boxes.  The  first 
application  is  from  Uitenhage,  in  a  remote  part  of  the  diocese  of 
Grahamstown,  from  which  the  Rev.  W.  Llewellyn  wrote  in  March, 
1883,  as  follows  :— 

"  Having  heard  from  Canon  Greenstock  of  the  good  work  carried 
on  by  the  Ladies'  Association  on  behalf  of  Missions,  I  am  induced  to 
ask  your  kind  assistance  in  furthering  either  or  both  of  the  following 
Missions.      S.   Anne's,  Uitenhage,  or  S.   Patrick,   Hummansdorp, 
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seventy  miles  off,  but  within  this  parish.  The  first  Kafir  service  at 
Uitenhage  was  held  February  12th,  1881,  and  by  December  4th  of 
the  same  year  S.  Anne's  Mission  Church  was  opened,  costing,  with 
fittings,  about  j£365.  The  Church  is  served  by  a  native  Catechist,  M, 
Kunem,  the  Rector  performing  sacramental  ministrations,  and  teach- 
ing through  an  inteipreter  during  the  week.  It  was  stated  at  the 
opening  service  that  S.  Anne's  had  a  debt  of  £^  25  to  be  paid  off ;  it 
was  also  earnestly  hoped  by  the  Rector  that  the  Mission  would  become 
a  centre  for  evangelising  the  native  races  throughout  this  parish. 
This  idea  has  been  cherished  as  a  permanent  one  by  the  members  of 
the  congregation.  One  member  has  thrown  up  his  office  of  interpreter 
in  the  Magistrates'  Court,  and  is  studying  for  ministerial  work.  He 
has  also  made  at  his  own  cost  a  tour  throughout  the  parish,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  Schools  and  Missions.  Six  months  ago 
another  member,  John  E.  Nkomo  (a  son  of  the  celebrated  chief  of 
that  name),  was  sent  to  Huramansdorp,  and  has  established  a  school 
there  numbering  60  children,  and  a  congregation  of  140.  Attached 
to  this  Mission  (lately  called  S.  Patrick's),  there  are  now  two  out- 
stations,  one  with  a  congregation  of  10  Christians  and  100  heathens, 
and  another  of  60,  nearly  all"heathens.  At  a  recent  visit  to  Hummans- 
dorp,  there  were  6  communicants  and  12  baptisms,  about  half  of  the 
latter  being  adults.  By  the  help  of  our  late  revered  Bishop, 
S  Anne's  is  nearly  finished,  the  good  Bishop's  family  helping  largely. 
S.  Patrick's,|however,  is  but  a  bare  room  of  20  X  30  feet,  with  little 
or  no  fittings  or  furniture.  We  have  no  grant  towards  the  support 
of  our  Missions,  the  natives  doing  everything  themselves  as  ftir  as 
they  can.  Mrs.  Merriman  has  just  given  us  ^10  towards  S.  Patrick's 
as  a  donation  from  her  Mission  Fund.  Our  Missions  are  composed 
of  Kafirs,  Fingoes,  Basutos,  and  Zulus,  all  working  harmoniously 
together. 

"  From  what  has  been  said  you  will  perhaps  see  that  I  am  in  want 
chiefly  of  some  help  towards  defraying  the  debt  on  S.  Anne's,  about 
^65,  and  towards  furnishing  the  School  Chapel  at  Hummansdorp. 
When  building  S.  Anne's,  I  received  a  grant  of  £50  from  the  ^.P.C.K. 
but  have  neither  applied  for  nor  received  a  grant  towards  the  salary 
of  the  Catechist  here  and  at  Hummansdorp.  Any  box  of  work,  or 
whatever  you  may  be  accustomed  to  give,  will  be  received  with  the 
most  sincere  thanks." 

II.— ALL  SAINTS,  BASHEE. 

THE  next  application  is  from  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Green,  whose  Mis- 
sion, it  will  be  remembered,  was  completely  swept  away  in  the 
late  disastrous  war  in  Kaffraria.  His  letter  is  dated  April  10th, 
1883  :— 

"  We  have  been  looking  out  for  a  long  time  now  for  the  boxes  of 
clothing  we  used  to  receive  so  regularly  from  the  Ladies'  Association 
before  the  war,  but,  as  it  is  about  two  years  since  one  came,  the 
thought  has  crossed  my  mind  that  perhaps  you  may  not  know  that  I 
resumed  my  work  here  as  soon  as  the  war  was  over :  that  is,  in 
April,  1881.     My  work  now  is  much  larger  than  it  was  before  the 
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war.  I  have  five  schools  established,  in  which  about  225  boys  and 
girls  are  taught  in  English,  and  the  girls  are  also  taught  to  sew.  By 
the  end  of  this  quarter  I  shall  probably  have  two  more  schools  for 
boys  and  girls  ;  and,  at  another  place,  the  Magistracy,  there  will  be  a 
night  school  for  native  policemen.  So  you  will  at  once  understand 
the  demand  there  is  for  men's,  and  boys ,  women's  and  girls'  clothing 
of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  pl&in  or  fashionable  ;  and  how  readily  we 
could  sell  them,  and  consequently  the  help  f  would  have  in  rebuild- 
ing my  destroyed  Mission.  But,  besides  the  benefit  to  the  several 
clusters  of  Christians,  many  of  the  heathen  who  hesitate  (especially 
the  women)  to  attend  our  services  regularly  in  their  own  costume, 
come  readily  when  they  can  provide  themselves  with  what  they  call 
*  Sunday  dress,'  as  they  feel  they  are  then  more  equal  to  the  habitu- 
ally clothed  Christians,  and  need  not  feel  ashamed  to  mingle  with 
them  in  Church.  Our  chief  wants  are  men's  and  boys'  shirts,  and 
any  other  articles  fit  for  them  ;  and  dresses  and  underclothing  for 
women  and  girls,  chiefly  of  strong  plain  make,  with  some  fashionable 
style,  if  you  like,  among  them.  I  hope  that  the  Ladies'  Association 
will  soon  be  able  to  send  us  a  box." 


IIL-PRETORIA. 

MRS.  BOUSFIELD  wrote  in  acknowledgment  of  the  boxes  sent 
to  Pretoria  on  June  19th  { — 
"  The  boxes  and  their  contents  came  safely  to  our  door  on  the 
21at  of  May,  and  on  the  30th,  Wednesday,  which  is  an  early  closing 
day  here,  I  held  our  annual  Missionary  Sale.  All  did  well,  and  my 
second  son  took  up  40Z.  with  him  to  the  bank  in  which  he  has  been 
a  clerk  for  eighteen  months  now.  More  has  come  in  since.  One  of 
our  clergy  who  takes  a  service  monthly  at  a  place  called  Huk-poort, 
took  12Z.  worth  with  him  to  encourage  the  efforts  the  people  are 
making  there  to  build  a  chapel-room  where  the  services  can  be  held, 
as  at  present  they  have  them  in  any  store  or  room  that  may  be  con- 
venient. A  picnic  is  proposed,  which  is  an  effective  way  of  gather- 
ing people  together  when  they  lie  as  scattered  as  they  do  here  ;  farms 
are  such  distances  from  each  other,  and  a  store  is  the  connecting  link 
as  a  rendezvous.  I  am  anxious  to  encourage  such  an  original  form 
of  sale,  and  shall  go  myself  if  possible.  All  I  had  left  from  the  sale 
has  been  bespoken  for  another  place,  where  the  people  are  working 
away  to  get  up  a  bazaar  to  help  towards  the  building  of  their  church. 
This  is  at  Middleberg,  a  township  between  this  and  Lydenberg,  100 
miles  from  here,  and  1  shall  send  them  20Z*  worth  certainly,  perhaps 
more  :  so  I  think  you  will  say  I  make  the  most  of  what  is  sent  to 
me.  I  have  been  long  enough  here  to  test  the  great  value  of  all 
the  work  done  at  home  by  our  many  kind  helpers  and  friends.  .  .  . 
1  am  sure  the  seasons  are  changing  all  over  the  globe  ;  dear  old 
England  will  have  no  warmth  soon.  We  are  enjoying  our  lovely 
winter  now,  bright  sun  all  day,  and  the  npmings  and  evenings  very 
cold  and  frosty." 
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We  have  also  been  asked  to  insert  the  following  letter  written 
by  an  English  lady  who  was  present  at  the  Missionary  Sale  at 
Pretoria.     It  is  addressed — "  To  unknown  friends  at  home  "  : — 

"  I  am  a  new  comer  to  this  quaint  little  town  of  Pretoria,  and  I 
am  surprised  to  find  what  a  lively  little  place  it  is  ;  all  sorts  of 
pleasant  things  going  on,  although  *  times  are  very  bad.'  A  few 
weeks  ago  I  went  to  my  first  sale  of  work  in  South  Africa,  to  which 
I  had  been  asked  by  Mrs.  Bousfield,  and  very  much  I  enjoyed  the 
novelty  of  the  .scene.  Though  we  are  in  the  midst  of  our  winter, 
the  sale  was  held  on  the  pretty  lawn  of  Bishop's  Cote,  which  place, 
I  may  say,  could  not  have  been  better  named,  it  is  so  sweet,  and 
snug,  and  neat.  The  afternoon  sun  was  shining  brightly,  and  the 
tables  were  arranged  round  the  lawn,  all  the  articles  set  tastefully 
upon  them.  One  table  was  a  picture  ;  some  seventy  dolls  all  dressed, 
and  such  nice  ones,  and  dressed  with  such  taste  and  care,  were  an 
attraction  in  themselves,  as  were  the  tables  held  by  some  young  girls, 
amongst  them  Mrs.  Bousfield's  children,  who  thoroug"hly  enter  into 
the  pleasure  of  the  occasion.  All  sorts  of  useful  things,  from  little 
lamp  and  card  trays — so  pretty  and  new — to  clothing,  especially  for 
children,  made  of  such  good  materials,  and  so  reasonable.  The  crewel 
work  I  must  especially  name,  both  worked  and  unworked  ;  it  was 
most  beautifully  done,  and  made  one  think  that  the  senders  of  such 
must  indeed  care  to  help  on  the  work  of  the-  Church  in  the  Trans- 
vaal— for  such  good  tapte  and  needlework  showed  real  interest  and 
care  to  assist.  I  noticed  that  the  silks  and  wools  were  attached  care- 
fully to  the  pieces  which  were  sold  unworked ;  this  showed  con- 
sideration, and  I  could  not  help  reflecting  that  all  seemed  to  have 
the  glory  shiQing  on  them  of  having  come  straight  from  England 
— ^and  it  must  be  a  .glory.  T  do  not  know  what  that  is  yet,  but  I 
can  imagine  how  I  myself  could  almost  devour  a  box  from  my  home, 
in  which  everything  has  been  made  and  packed  by  loving  hands. 

"  Mrs.  Bousfield  and  her  daughters  were  on  the  ground,  and  in 
her  own  kind  way  making  her  guests  feel  happy  and  at  home.  A 
fairly  brisk  sale  was  made,  and  T  am  ^lad,  too,  for  the  proceeds  are 
to  go  towards  ceiling  the  Cathedral,  *  S.  Alban's,'  with  wood  under 
the  zinc,  which  will  make  it  much  cooler  in  summer.  After  those 
who  held  tables,  with  a  few  more  friends,  had  done  their  work,  we 
were  taken  into  the  dining-room  and  fefreshed  with  tea,  and  coffee, 
and  cakes,  all  made  and  prepared  by  a  nurse  who  has  been  in  the 
Bishop's  family  twenty  years.  Our  tea  was  sweetened  with  loaf 
sugar,  a  luxury,  I  assure  you,  we  do  not  have  here,  and  the  first  I 
have  seen  since  I  left  my  home  ;  in  fact,  a  gentleman  I  know  well 
was  so  delighted  to  see  it  that  he  took  a  lump  home,  'to  keep,' 
as  he  said,  *  for  ever.*  This  was  a  gift  from  an  old  parishioner  of 
the  Bishop's,  which  was  kindly  forwarded  in  one  of  tne  boxes.  So 
Mrs.  Bousfield  told  us,  wishing  to  draw  forth  kind  expressions  to 
send  across  the  water,  not  alone  for  the  loaf  sugar,  but  also  for  all  the 
nice  clothing  and  pretty  things  which  are  sent  yearly  to  her  care  ; 
and  I  see  and  hear  how  much  they  are  valued  by  many  who  have 
little  or  no  time  for  needlework,  having  all  sorts  of  household  work 
to  attend  to,  from  lack  of  reliable  labour." 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS  AND  NOTICES. 


fMusUrd  BmcI. 
L   Oct.  1,  1888. 


MEETING  AT  READING. 

IT  is  proposed  to  hold  a  Meeting  of  the  Ladies'  AssociATioiff  at 
Reading  in  the  first  week  in  October,  when  the  Church  Con- 
gress is  assembled  there.  The  Dean  op  York  has  kindly  consented 
to  take  the  Chair.  Bishop  Caldwell,  the  Rev.  Berdmore  Comp- 
TON,  and  Miss  F.  Patteson  will  address  the  Meeting ;  and  papers 
will,  it  is  expected,  be  read  on  the  state  and  prospects  of  female 
education  in  India,  South  Africa,  and  Madagascar,  K)j  ladies  who 
have  been  engaged  in  the  work.  The  Meeting  will  be  held  in  the 
St.  Lawrence  Institute,  Reading,  on  Wednesday,  October  3rd,  at 
3  P.M.  The  attendance  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  progress 
of  female  education  in  the  Missions  of  our  Church  in  foreign 
lands  is  specially  requested. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  AND  DONATIONS. 


*      August,  1883. 

By  Hon.  H.  Kenyon 

Christ  Church,  St.  Marylebone 

By  Sale  of  Leaflets    

Misses  McTaggart      

Northenden,  by  Mrs  Deacle  ...' 

Copford.  by  Miss  Wright 

Miss  Perceval     

Newcastle-on-Tyne   

By  Mrs.  Wells    

Brompton,  by  Lady  Pearson  ... 

Miss  Bushnell     

Miss  Kenyon  Slaney 

Grange-over  Sands     

By  Mrs.  Wauchope    

Ripon,  by  Mrs.  Swire       

Hornsea,  by  Miss  CoUinson  ..- 
Newport,  by  Miss  Bnrgess  ... 
Cound,  by  Mrs.Thursby  Pelham 


£    t.  d. 


9    3 
3    6 

1  2 

8  0 
16  17 
86    1 

5    0 

2  12 
10 

3  10 

5 
11 
25  16 
8  5 
60  15 
20  0 
1  0 
3  10 


£    *.  d. 

Abingdon,  by  Mrs.    Blakiston  35    0  0 

Ciickllngton.  by  Mrs.  Phelips  4    0  4 

Iffley,  by  Mrs  Clayton    6    0  0 

By  Miss  A.  Birley     25    0  0 

By  Miss  Mount 7    7  6 

Greensted,  by  Miss  Ray 85  19  6 

Prestbury,  by  Mrs.  Herford  ...  3  17  6 

By  Miss  Homewood 10  0 

Ickham.  by  Mrs.  Gilder   3  18  6 

Cheltenham,  by  Mrs.  R.  IJoyd  8    6  6 

By  Mrs.  W.  T.  Bullock    13  6 

Altrincham,  by  Mrs.  L  Tate  ...  17  17  6 

By  Miss  Cooke    5  0 

Wath,  by  Miss  Ward 15  0 

Afihby  Magna,  by  Mrs.  Willes  9    5  9 

Miss  Millican      10  0 


Total ... 
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Boxes  will  be  sent  in  October  to  Trichinopoly  and  Erungalore,  All  Saints,  Bashee, 
and  Bloemfontein.  Parcels  to  be  sent  up  by  the  15th  of  the  month  to  19,  Dela- 
hay  Street,  Westminster,  carriage  paid,  with  the  name  of  the  sender  written  outside. 


All  Letters  on  the  business  of  the  Ladies'  Association  (whether  containing  re- 
mittances or  not)  should  be  addressed  to  the  *'  Honorary  Secretary,  Ladies',  Associ- 
ation, S.P.Q.,  19,  Delahay  Street;  Westminster,  London,  S.W." 


AH  eommnnications  intended  for  insertion  in  the  Magazine  shonld  be  sent  to 
Miss  L.  Bullock,  26,  Blandford  Square,  London,  N.W.,  by  the  10th  of  the  mbnth. 


The  Publishers  loUl  supply  one  copy  monthly  post  free  for  Is.  6d.  a  year, 

two  for  2s,  6d.  a  year.     Twelve  copies  of  any  single  number  will  be  sent 

post  free  for  Is. 

The  First  Two  Volumes  ma,y  now  be  had^  bound  in  cloth,  for  Is.  6d.  each 
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'The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  to  a  geain  of  mustard  seed, 
which  a  man  took,  and  sowed  in  his  field  :  which  indeed  is 
the  least  of  all  s:?eds  :  but  when  it  is  grown,  it  is  the 
greatest  among  herbs,  and  becometh  a  tree,  so  that  the 
birds  of  the  air  come  and  lodge  in  the  branches  thereof." 

— St.  Matthew  xiii.  31,  32. 


THE  MEETING  HELD 
IN  THE  ST.  LAWRENCE  INSTITUTE,  READING, 

During  the  Church  Congress  of   October^  1883. 

|HIS  Meeting,  to  which  the  attention  of  our  readers  has 
been  frequently  called,  was  duly  held   on  Wednesday, 
October  3rd,  in  the  Institute  Room  of  St.    Lawrence, 
kindly  lent  for  the  purpose  by  C.  Outen-Fullbrook,  Esq., 
who  gave  efficient  help  in  all  the  arrangements. 

Despite  the  many  meetings  held  in  Reading  on  that  day,  despite 
heavy  and  continuous  rain,  the  quaint  old  room  of  the  Institute 
(part  of  the  remains  of  Reading  Abbey)  began  to  fill  at  two  o'clock, 
and  before  three  o'clock,  the  time  fixed  for  the  Meeting,  it  was 
crowded  with  an  increasing  crowd,  chiefly  of  ladies. 

The  Dean  of  York  (Purey-Cust),  always  a  supporter  of  the  Ladies' 
Association,  was  in  the  Chair,  and  was  received  with  much  applause 
by  old  friends  in  Reading.  On  the  platform  were  Bishop  Caklwell, 
of  Tinnevelly,  the  Archdeacons  of  Maidstone  (Harrison),  Taunton 
(Denison),  and  Zanzibar  (Farler),  Canons  Carter  and  Gregory, 
General  Maclagan,  the  Revs.  B.  Compton,  J.  M.  Guilding,  G.  Phil- 
limore,  C.  F.  Bourke,  H.  B.  Johnson,  Hon,  S.  Meade,  J.  Hoare, 
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Esq.,  Lady  Emma  Purey-Cust,  Mrs.  Harold  Browne,  Lady  Hoskins, 
Miss  F.  Patteson,  the  Misses  Hoare,  Miss  Seymour,  and  Miss  L. 
Bullock  (Han.  Se^;.). 

[Miss  Lucy  Pliillimore,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  account, 
and  to  whose  active  exertions  in  arranging  and  making  known  the 
Meeting  its  success  may  be  mainly  attributed,  was  also  present  with 
her  sisters. — Ed.] 

The  Eev.  J.  M.  Guilding  (Vicar  of  St.  Lawrence)  opened  the  Meeting 
with  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  a  Collect ;  and  the  Chairman  expressed 
the  pleasure  he  felt  at  seeing  so  many  persons  present  to  show  their 
appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  Ladies'  Association,  now  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  its  existence.  He  could  well  understand  the 
large  gathering,  for  the  work  carried  on  by  the  Association  was  a 
most  interesting  one,  and  they  must  all  feel  thankful  to  God  that  He 
had  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  men  and  women  to  undertake  it. 
He  strongly  recommended  all  present  to  study,  as  he  had  been 
doing,  "  THE  Grain  of  Mustard  Seed,"  especially  the  number  for 
May,  1881 — which  gave  a  concise  account  of  the  origin  and  gradual 
progress  of  the  Association — the  several  succeeding  numbers  in  that 
year  and  the  next,  which  described  the  commencement  of  the 
Zenana  Missions  and  Schools  of  the  Association  ;  and  then  let  them 
read  in  the  October  number  that  most  excellent  and  practical  paper 
by  Miss  Longley,  on  "  How  to  Form  a  Branch  Association,"  and  act 
upon  it  forthwith.  He  thought  that  every  one  who  read  the  pub- 
lications of  the  Association  must  be  struck  by  the  terribly  degraded 
state  of  women  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  When  they  read  of 
the  life  of  women  in  Tanjore  (described  in  the  Magazine  for  May, 
1883),  they  must  realise  the  troubles  and  trials  they  endured  as 
contrasted  with  life  in  England.  On  the  other  hand,  they  must  be 
very  thankful  for  the  extraordinary  amount  of  work  done  by  the 
Association  in  a  very  short  time,  and  he  trusted  it  would  continue  to 
gather  in  souls  to  Christ. 

Bishop  Caldwell  said  that,  after  forty-five  years'  work  in  India, 
he  had  come  to  England  for  his  health,  and  had  been  forbidden  by 
his  doctors  to  attend  meetings  or  make  speeches.  He  had,  however, 
thought  he  might  come  to  just  a  quiet  meeting  of  ladies — he  had 
little  expected  so  Harge  a  gathering  as  this — and,  at  whatever  cost, 
he  must  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Ladies'  Association.  He  took  a 
great  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Association,  which  had 
rendered  great  and  important  services  ever  since,  its  foundation,  in 
his  diocese  especially.  He  was  acquainted  with  every  portion  of  the 
work,  and  could  tell  the  Meeting  that  he  entertained  the  highest 
opinion  of  its  thoroughness  and  its  fulness. 

Those  ladies  who  had  been  in  India,  or  had  read  and  heard  of  the 
condition  of  the  women  there,  would  know  that  there  was  a  pressing 
need  for  the  promotion  of  education  and  Christian  work  amongst 
them.  They  were,  as  a  rule,  very  lazy,  ignorant,  and  apathetic  ;  but 
he  must  say  of  the  women  of  India  that,  considering  that  they  knew 
nothing  of  Christianity,  their  moral  life  was  remarkably  pure,  and 
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they  were  an  amiable,  well-behaved,  peaceable,  meek  people,  whom 
it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  elevate  in  every  way.  Female  education 
had  become  quite  popular  in  some  parts  of  India,  especially  amongst 
the  higher  classes  ;  and,  wherever  he  went  in  Southern  India, 
nothing  was  more  popular  than  female  education.  The  formation  of 
boarding  schools,  where  girls  were  educated  and  trained,  and  where 
both  secular  and  religious  instruction  was  imparted,  was  an  excellent 
thing. 

Mrs.  Caldwell  had  introduced  an  industry  among  the  women  of 
Edeyengoody  which  had  become  very  popular  indeed,  namely,  the 
making  of  lace,  both  in  white  and  gold  thread,  for  which  they  had 
received  medals  at  exhibitions  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  Speci- 
mens of  the  lace  were  in  the  room,  and  could  be  inspected  by  any 
one.  One  grave  difficulty  in  the  work  of  native  education  was  the 
want  of  a  proper  Training  School  for  Teachers.  His  daughter,  Mrs. 
Wyatt,  had  founded  one  at  Trichinopoly,  and  the  Ladies'  Association 
was  sending  out  a  lady.  Miss  Fell,  who  was  then  present,  to  assist 
her  in  this  school,  and  he  trusted  God  would  be  with  her  in  her 
work. 

He  had  been  exceedingly  pleased  with  all  he  had  seen  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Society  ;  there  was,  however,  one  department  on  which 
it  had  not  yet  entered,  and  that  was  Medical  Missions  to  India. 
He  was  aware  that  the  Association  had,  as  yet,  no  funds  for  this 
purpose,  but  he  thought  he  would  mention  that  there  was  a  wide 
field  open  for  lady  Medical  Missionaries  in  that  country.  The 
Indian  people  themselves  were  taking  up  the  idea,  subscribing  funds 
for  it,  and  crying  out  for  ladies  to  come  to  them.  In  conclusion,  he 
heartily  commended  the  work  of  the  Association  to  the  sympathies 
and  the  prayers  of  the  Meeting,  so  that  it  might  be  carried  further 
than  now  it  was. 

A  paper,  on  "  Female  Education  in  Madagascar,"  written  by  Mrs. 
F.  A.  Gregory,  was  then  read  by  her  husband's  father,  the  Rev. 
Canon  Gregory  : — 

The  subject  of  the  educati«|n  of  the  women  of  Madagascar  is  such 
a  wide  one,  that,  in  the  limits  of  a  paper,  I  can  do  no  more  than 
treat  it  generally  ;  and,  as  every  scheme  of  education  must  be 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  people  for  whom  it  is  intended,  the 
character  and  position  of  the  female  population  must  be  briefly 
considered. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  population  of  Madagascar  is 
partly  free  and  partly  slave,  or  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior 
of  the  island  are  much  further  advanced  in  Christianity  and  material 
civilisation  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast.  We  will  therefore 
divide  our  subject  thus — 

I. — The  character  and  position  of  the  women. 
II. — Their  capacity  for  learning. 
III. — What  is  being  done. 

IV. — The  best   means  of  developing   both  their  mental  and 
moral  characters. 
First  then,  for  the  character  of  the  Malagasy  women,  and  to  begin 
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with  that  of  the  women  of  the  upper  classes,  of  which  some  belong 
to  the  nobility  and  some  to  the  Hovas,  or  dominant  tribe.  They 
are  bright,  pretty-looking  women,  with  long,  glossy,  black  hair,  with 
none  of  the  sleepy  looks  which  characterise  Eastern  nations.  They 
are  extremely  interested  in  whatever  is  told  them  or  tanght,  but 
have  no  sense  of  responsibility,  and  learn  merely  to  pass  away  the 
time,  and  for  the  pleasure  of  doing  something,  not  from  any  idea 
that  by  learning  they  may  become  more  fitted  to  train  their  children 
or  guide  their  households.  Their  love  of  learning  is  very  strong, 
and  even  the  married  women  will  come  to  school  most  regularly, 
and  one  whom  I  taught  would  never,  if  possible,  miss  the  daily 
Scripture  lesson,  though  she  had  to  leave  almost  immediately  after, 
to  superintend  the  cooking  of  her  husband's  dinner,  on  his  return 
from  nis  college  lectures. 

In  everything,  I  find,  the  women  can  be  led,  but  can  in  no  way 
lead  others ;  they  are  most  apt  scholars,  but  very  bad  teachers. 
Christianity  has,  so  far,  made  but  little  real  change  in  their  motives 
of  action,  as  1  fear,  in  most  cases,  it  is  a  surface  Christianity,  not  a 
moral  power.  Many  women  are  most  attentive  readers  of  the  Bible, 
and  know  the  Scripture  History  well.  One  I  know  has  three  times 
read  her  Bible  through,  and  can  answer  well  any  question  put  to 
her  ;  but  still  that  same  woman  would  never  realise  that  it  is  the 
least  wrong  to  sit  the  whole  morning  on  her  doorstep  in  the  sun 
doing  nothing  ;  neither  would  she  think  it  incumbent  upon  her  to 
teach  her  children  to  say  any  prayers,  nor  would  she  mind  talking 
even  of  gross  immorality  in  the  hearing  of  her  children.  If  a  child 
tells  a  lie,  or  talks  of  something  improper,  it  is  not  told  of  the  thing 
being  wrong,  but  only  that  it  should  not  speak  in  that  way  before 
the  Missionary.  This  fosters  deceit  in  the  children.  The  home  life 
the  children  see  is  not,  in  most  cases,  immoral,  but  thoroughly  false  ; 
they  profess  a  great  amount  of  religion.  The  hope  we  have  of  their 
improvement  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  enjoy  learning,  and  are  very 
amenable  to  reproof. 

The  women  have  little,  or,  I  might  say  no,  self-control,  which 
accounts  for  the  many  illnesses,  notably  the  "dancing  sickness," 
which  arise  from  hysteria.  The  Malagasy  women  are  devoted  to 
their  children,  and  are  most  faithful  nurses  during  illness  ;  but  they 
are  not  far-seeing,  and,  when  the  child  is  well  again,  they  will  take 
no  care  to  keep  it  so,  either  in  body  or  mind. 

The  Malagasy  women  of  the  upper  classes  take  as  little  part  in  the 
actual  work  of  the  house  as  women  of  the  same  class  in  England 
would  do.  They  marry  very  early,  some  as  young  as  twelve  or 
thirteen.  A  great  deal  of  the  home  life  of  the  present  generation  of 
the  Malagasy  is  spoilt  by  this,  when  there  are  children,  as  the  grand- 
mother has  to  live  with  the  young  couple,  and  she  probably  has  had 
but  little  Christian  education. 

The  position  which  a  Malagasy  woman  holds  in  Imerina  is  very 
different  to  that  held  by  many  women  in  Eastern  countries.  They 
are  not  entirely  ignored  and  kept  out  of  sight,  as  in  India  and  else- 
where, but  are  always  to  be  seen  in  their  houses,  or  walking  about ; 
and  it  is  entirely  owing  to  the  women  having  been  far  less  highly 
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educated  than  the  men,  that  they  are,  in  a  way,  in  the  background. 
Their  life  is  so  very  much  without  interests  or  excitement  that  they 
are  unable  to  join  in  the  conversation  of  their  husbands  or  brothers, 
and  consequently  fall  into  idle,  gossiping  ways. 

As  I  said  before,  the  Malagasy  women  are  intensely  fond  of 
acquiring  knowledge,  and  are  most  cleVer  in  imitative  work  ;  but 
they  have  little  or  no  power  of  concentration  of  thought,  and  have 
no  faculty  for  drawing  inferences.  In  arithmetic,, for  instance,  if  a 
general  rule  is  given,  they  have  little  capacity  for  applying  that  rule. 
All  knowledge  which  can  be  taught  either  by  parables  or  pictures, 
they  readily  embrace,  such  as  writing,  in  which  small  children  are 
far  more  proficient  than  in  England  ;  also  needlework,  of  which 
they  are  passionately  fond,  and  in  which  they  display  the  patience 
of  a  Penelope.  Geography  is  also  a  very  popular  study,  if  combined 
with  a  description  of  the  natural  and  physical  features  of  the 
countries. 

All  this  that  I  have  said  would  naturally  make  you  imagine  that 
the  Malagasy  were  keen  observers,  but  they  are  not.  What  they  see 
around  them  makes  no  impression  on  their  minds,  unless  attention 
is  called  to  it  by  the  teacher. 

I  have  never  found  pleasanter  pupils,  either  as  children  or  adults. 
The  sorrow  of  the  poor  little  children  if  they  cannot  do  their  sums 
right,  or  even  if  they  have  made  a  mistake  in  any  other  lesson,  is  so 
intense  that  a  child  will  often  burst  out  into  an  uncontrollable 
paroxysm  of  grief.  Home  lessons  are  nearly  always  well  done,  and 
the  most  incapable  will  work  as  energetically  for  an  examination  as 
though  8he  had  a  chance  of  a  prize. 

I  have  now,  as  far  as  I  can  in  the  short  time  allowed,  given  you  a 
sketch  of  the  character,  position,  and  capabilities  of  the  female 
portion  of  the  people  of  Imerina. 

On  the  coast,  from  all  I  have  heard  and  seen,  the  women  are  far 
behind  in  every  way  ;  tiU  lately  they  have  scarcely  had  any  educa- 
tion worthy  of  the  name,  and  are  by  nature  much  duller  and  less 
impressionable. 

We  must  now  consider,  with  such  characters  as  I  have  described, 
what  means  ought  to  be  taken  to  make  the  women  real  earnest 
Christians,  with  power  of  self- culture  and  self-con troL  I  think  that 
nothing  can  be  suggested  to  equal  the  good  that  may  be  done  by 
boarding  schools,  if  only  the  girls  are  taken  when  they  are  very 
young,  because  we  must  always  remember  that  those  whom  we  look 
upon  as  children  in  England,  are  often  married  women  there.  If 
these  boarding  schools  can  be  largely  increased,  we  may  certainly,  I 
think,  hope  to  make  the  Malagasy  women  of  the  future  real  helps 
and  companions  to  their  husbands.  There  is  but  little  hope  of 
making  any  great  change  in  the  adults.  I  believe,  and  have  seen, 
that  many  women  are  living  good  Christian  lives,  and  doing  a  certain 
amount  of  good,  but,  as  far  as  I  know,  they  do  it  from  personal  love 
to  the  Missionary  who  has  taught  them,  and  whose  example  they  try 
to  follow. 

This  is  good,  but  what  we  want  is  a  higher  motive  for  action.  I 
have  often  thought  guilds  might  work,  but,  after  discussion  of  the 
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subject  with  sensible  Malagasy,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  not  to 
try  them  among  the  women  with  whom  I  am  thrown,  as  it  would 
probably  lead  to  formalism,  of  which  there  is  more  than  "enough  at 
present.  A  guild  should  be  the  outcome  of  a  wish  of  many  who  are 
already  living  a  higher  life  to  band  themselves  together  for  mutual 
help  and  improvement,  not  a  set  of  rules  to  coerce  them  into  a 
particular  line  of  conduct. 

A  great  deal  has  already  been  done,  and  is  being  done,  in  Madagas- 
car, both  by  other  communities  and  by  our  own  Society,  but,  through 
lack  of  lunds  and  other  reasons,  far  less  has  been  done  in  the  way  of 
boarding  schools  for  girls,  both  in  the  capital  and  on  the  coast, 
than  is  required  ;  and  it  has  been  found  on  the  coast  that  the  only 
way  of  Christianising  and  civilising  the  girls  is  by  bringing  them 
unaer  the  roof  of  the  teacher.  Till  the  late  sad  trouble  began  at 
Tamatave,  Miss  Lawrence  was  most  successfully  carrying  on  a  girls' 
boarding  school ;  but  of  course,  owing  to  the  war,  every  child  has 
gone  into  the  country,  and  Miss  Lawrence  has  been  obliged  to  go  to 
Mauritius  till  the  war  is  over.  In  the  capital  we  have  uniortu- 
nately  no  boarding  school  for  girls ;  it  was  begun,  but  for  some  years 
has  been  discontinued. 

The  Norwegians  have  a  very  large  boarding  school,  admirably 
managed,  which  has  been  going  on  uninterruptedly  for  ten  years. 
The  Roman  Catholics  had  also  a  large  boarding  school,  and  the 
London  Missionary  Society  have  also  girls'  boarding  schools  in  the 
country.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  girls,  they  are  only  too 
glad  to  come. 

I  think  a  kind  of  High  School  for  girls  of  the  upper  classes  would 
do  endless  good.  Where  a  real  liberal  education  could  be  given.  We 
must  always  remember  how  much  great  men  have  owed  to  their 
mothers,  from  St.  Augustine  to  the  present  time,  and  nowhere  has  a 
mother  greater  influence  than  in  Madagascar,  as  the  son  respects  and 
loves  his  mother  far  more  than  he  does  any  of  his  other  relations. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Christianity  and  education  have 
•  already  changed,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  the  external  life  of 
the  upper  classes  of  parts  of  Madagascar.  It  still  remains  that  this 
change  shall  take  effect  upon  the  internal  life  and  character  of  these 
people,  and  shall  not  be  confined  to  the  upper  classes  as  it  is  at 
present.  The  Missionaries  are,  of  course,  equally  ready  to  teach  the 
slaves  as  their  mistresses,  but  they  are  far  denser  and  have  much  less 
time  at  their  disposal. 

This  can  best  be  done  by  cultivated  ladies,  who  will  not  only 
give  up  their  time  to  teaching  in  schools,  but  will  also  make  their 
influence  felt  more  directly  by  actually  having  children  to  live 
with  them. 

The  following  paper  by  Miss  Hoare,  on  "  Mission  Work  amongst 
the  Women  of  Bengal/'  was  then  read  by  her  brother : — 

My  personal  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  Indian  Missions  was 
gained  during  a  visit  to  India  last  winter.  My  stay  there  was  so 
short—  six  months  only — that  1  could  not  have  undertaken  to  read  a 
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paper  on  this  occasion  had  it  not  been  that  my  sister,  Miss  Angelina 
Hoare,  has  been  at  work  there,  and  that  consequently  my  acquaint- 
ance with  JMission  work  began*  several  years  ago. 

I  wish,  first,  to  make  a  few  simple  statements  with  regard  to  the 
size  of  Calcutta.  It  is  a  very  large  city,  with  wide  streets  and  squares, 
covering  an  area  of  ground  sufficient  to  make  it  seem  almost  com- 
parable to  London  itself,  i.e,  Calcutta,  with  the  districts  surrounding 
it,  together  forming  one  large  town  in  appearance,  though,  in  fact, 
Calcutta  proper  itself,  and  each  several  district,  has  its  own  munici- 
pality, and  manages  its  own  affairs  as  to  rates,  &c.  An  idea  of  its 
size,  taken  as  a  whole,  may  be  gained  from  the  statement  that  a 
drive  from  one  end  to  the  other  would  occupy  above  an  hour.  The 
entire  town  is  divided  into  parishes ;  and  there  are,  besides  the 
Cathedral  and  the  Fort  Church,  as  many  as  seven  churches  for  the 
English,  while  for  Bengali  and  Hindostani-speaking  people  there  are 
five  churches,  besides  the  Cathedral,  in  which  both  native  and  English 
services  are  held.  The  horse  traffic  in  the  streets  is  scanty — less  than 
that  of  London  in  September ;  but  the  foot  passengers  are  very 
numerous,  and  almost  entirely  native.  It  is  not  often  that  heathen 
customs  come  forward  painfully,  but  in  some  streets  in  the  native 
quarters  one  sees  idols  offered  for  sale,  and  one  meets,  from  time 
to  time,  groups  of  men  with  long  necklaces  of  bright  yellow  mari- 
golds hanging  round,  their  shoulders,  a  sign  that  they  have  just 
returned  from  the  temple  of  the  goddess  Kali,  the  most  cruel  goddess 
in  the  Hindu  calendar.  On  one  occasion  only  did  I  see  the  cere- 
mony called  "Measuring  one's  length  to  the  Ganges" — performed 
that  time  by  a  woman.  It  is  a  sight  which  fills  one  at  once  with 
pity  and  admiration  :  pity  for  their  ignorance,  admiration  for  their 
self-sacrifice.  The  ceremony  consists  in  prostration  over  every  inch 
of  the  distance  for  which  the  pilgrimage  is  undertaken  ;  it  was  pitiful 
to  see  this  poor  woman,  as  we  did,  from  the  windows  of  our  house 
in  Bhowanipore,  every  minute  prostrating  herself  at  full  length  by 
the  roadside,  then  rising  and  prostrating  herself  again,  a  man  near 
her,  probably  a  Brahmin  priest,  marking  with  a  stick  in  the  dust 
the  exact  spot  reached  by  her  forehead,  that  her  feet  might  occupy 
that  spot  the  next  moment  Such  a  sight  fills  one  with  intense, 
shame,  to  reflect  how  long  we  English  have  been  in  India,  and  yet 
that,  in  all  probability,  this  woman  had  never  heard  of  the  God  that 
heareth  prayer,  and  has  sent  His  Son  to  gather  sheep  for  His  flock 
^  out  of  every  nation  under  heaven. 

Indeed,  my  visit  to  India  has  made  me  realise  more  than  I  ever 
did  before,  the  infinite  need  there  is  for  more  Missionary  exertion — 
to  give  the  people  of  India  an  elevating  instead  of  a  debasing  relig- 
ion. The  debasing  effect  of  Brahminism  struck  one  very  much  in 
this  way,  that,  whereas  Bengali  children  are  much  like  English 
children,  animated  by  the  same  passions,  hopes  and  fears,  likes  and 
dislikes,  Bengali  women  are  whollv  unlike  English  women.  They 
continue  to  be  children  all  their  lives — grown-up  children,  if  one 
may  be  allowed  the  expression  ;  the  self-reliance,  the  ambition,  the 
self-control,  the  reasonableness,  and  the  sense  of  responsibility  of  an 
English  Christian  woman  are  wholly  unknown  to  her.   She  is  treated 
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by  lier  husband  as  a  toy  when  first  married,  and  a  toy  she  remains, 
influencing  him  unquestionably,  it  is  true,  and  ruling  also,  as  she 
grows  older,  the  younger  women  in*  her  family ;  but  influencing 
him,  and  ruling  her  family,  without  knowledge  or  wisdom  to 
direct  her. 

Now  the  Ladies'  Association,  which  gathers  us  together  this  after- 
noon, exists  to  remove  belief  in  false  superstitions,  and  to  give,  in 
place  of  superstition,  that  higher,  truer  knowledge  concerning  the 
things  of  time  and  of  eternity  which,  originally  coming  to  us  from 
the  East,  we  are  constrained  with  all  earnestness  to  give  back  to  the 
still  fartiier  East. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  special  circumstances  which  make  it 
doubly  incumbent  on  us  to  do  all  we  can  to  enable  our  Indian  sisters 
to  share  with  us  the  principles  of  the  Christian  faith.  Owing  to 
the  education  given  in  boys'  schools  by  State  agency,  hereditar}'' 
traditions  and  precepts  are  losing  their  hold.  Unless,  therefore,  we 
step  in  as  a  Christian  Church  to  give  the  women  principles  to  guide 
them,  great  loss  to  both  men  and  women  must  inevitably  occur  ; 
but,  let  them  once  accept  Christian  principles,  they  will  have  a  guide 
to  regulate  their  own  conduct  and  that  of  their  children. 

I  will  now  describe  the  way  in  which  Mission  work  is  done  in 
Bhowanipore  (one  of  the  districts  to  which  I  referred  as  surrounding 
Calcutta)  by  those  connected  with  the  Association.   • 

The  work  may  be  divided  into  three  heads :  (1)  Zenana  Visiting  ; 
(2)  Schools ;  (3)  Parochial  Visiting.  A  month  ago  I  should  not 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  explain  the  word  Zenana,  but  finding  a 
gentleman  who  has  travelled  much,  and  was  inclined  to  a  certain 
contempt  for  the  ignorance  of  the  world  in  general,  wholly  unable 
to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  word,  I  must  say,  briefly,  that  Zenana 
means  the  portion  of  a  house  which  is  occupied  by  the  women  of  a 
family,  in  wealthy  families  usually  a  separate  court,  and  generally 
situated  at  the  back  of  a  house. 

Zenana  visiting  in  Bhowanipore  is  carried  on  by  four  paid  Christ- 
ian women,  under  the  direction  of  one  or  two  English  ladies.  They 
go  in  and  out,  giving  Bible  lessons  and  other  instruction,  day  by  day. 
Most  here  will  know  that  the  education  of  Indian  ladies  has  been  so 
entirely  neglected  by  their  own  people,  that  they  are  ignorant  even  of 
the  alphabet  of  their  own  language.  The  Zenana  visitor,  therefore,  by 
undertaking  to  teach  reading,  needlework,  &c.,  gains  admission  to  a 
house  and  opportunity  to  give  the  religious  teaching  which  is  her 
object.  We  charge  a  fee  for  teaching  reading  and  such  things,  but  I 
need  hardly  say  all  religious  teaching  is  given  gratuitously,  and  it 
often  happens  that  a  husband  gets  tired  of  paying  the  fee  ;  that 
Zenana  is  then  visited  for  the  Bible  lessons  only.  Many  greatly 
enjoy  these  Bible,  lessons,  and  a  lady  often  says  pleadingly,  when 
telling  the  Zenana  visitor  that  her  husband  will  not  continue  the  fee, 
"  But  you  will  come  and  read  out  of  your  book  ? "  a  request  the 
Missionary  is  only  too  glad  to  comply  with. 

There  are  now  some  fifty  houses,  with,  it  may  be,  two  or  three 
listeners  in  each,  which  are  being  visited  in  this  way  gratuitously  for 
religious  teaching  only.    The  frequency  of  the  visit  in  this  case 
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depends  only  on  the  time  at  disposal ;  and,  had  we  more  workers, 
many  more  might  be  taught.  1  went  with  one  of  our  Missionaries, 
Miss  Edith  Trought,  several  times  on  her  visits,  and,  though  shje 
had  only  been  in  India  a  year,  she  seemed  master  of  the  language, 
and  it  was  evident  that  the  ladies,  and  the  poorer  people  also,  have  a 
great  regard  for  her.  It  is  touching  to  see  how  anxious  they  are  if 
she  is  not  well,  dreading  that  she  will  have  to  leave  them  and  go 
away.  When  they  see  her  not  well  they  will  even  forego  a  lesson, 
although  entitled  to  it  by  their  fee,  lest  she  should  be  overtired^ 
This  will  be  recognised  as  a  mark  of  real  affection  by  those  who 
know  the  value  set  upon  money  by  a  Bengali  lady.  And  this  power 
of  winning  affection  is  a  real  instrument  placed  in  our  hands  to  assist 
in  persuading  them  of  the  truth  of  our  religion.  The  tone  of  those 
visited  in  Bhowanipore  has  materially  changed  in  the  last  few  years. 
I  believe  many  would  now  be  willingly  baptised  were  it  not  for  the 
opposition  of  their  husbands  and  of  their  mothers-in-law,  and  this 
opposition,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  husband,  is  generally  based 
not  upon  personal  religious  conviction,  but  is  simply  owing  to  the 
weight  of  opinion  in  the  Hindu  community— the  influence  of  caste, 
in  fact.  Many  and  many  a  Bengali  lady  now  loves  to  hear  and  read 
of  our  Blessed  Lord,  who,  ten  years  ago,  would  have  turned  from 
the  subject  with  contempt  and  indifference.  The  Bible  itself  is 
listened  to,  instead  of  being  forbidden  by  the  husband  as  a  book  to  be 
feared  and  suspected.  Several  ladies  possess  copies  of  the  Bible.  If  we 
only  had  more  workers  the  results  would  surely  be  rapidly  greater. 

And  here  I  wish  to  say,  that  when  in  India  I  felt  strongly 
what  a  really  happy  life  that  of  a  lady  Missionary  may  be  ;  much 
bodily  weariness,  it  is  true,  and  much  trial  from  the  heat,  and  a  good 
deal  of  trial  even  from  such  small  causes  as  the  insects  of  India, 
and,  worst  'of  all  perhaps,  much  disappointment  often  caused  her 
by  those  she  teaches,  through  their  falling  back,  it  may  be,  at  some 
Hindu  festival  into  the  old  Poojah  habits,  the  habits,  that  is,  of 
Hindu  worship.  But  yet  it  is  in  many  ways  a  happy  life,  to  one 
who  has  the  love  of  God  and  of  her  neighbour  in  her  neart.  I  will 
not  deny  that  a  Missionary  in  India,  of  all  people,  must  have 
learned,  or  be  fast  learning,  to  love  others  as  herself  ;  but  England 
contains,  I  am  convinced,  such  a  /growing  number  of  women  of  all 
ranks  wishing  to  do  good,  that  I  am  anxious  to  encourage  them  to 
come  for  a  few  years  by  bearing  my  small  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
Missionary  workers  in  India,  if  banded  together  in  companies  of 
twos,  threes,  or  fours,  in  an  orderly  way,  with  one  acknowledged  as 
their  head,  may  look  for  much  happiness.  I  attach,  however,  much 
importance  to  my  condition — that  they  must  be  banded  together.  I 
have  heard  of  a  lady  working  single-handed  and  living  alone,  which 
I  regard  as  too  great  a  trial  to  subject  any  one  to  in  India. 

It  is  now  time  for  me  to  refer  to  the  Schools  connected  with  our 
Mission.  We  have  two  Day  Schools  in  Bhowanipore,  one  of  them 
being  a  school  for  high-caste  non-Christian  children,  whose  parents 
allow  them  to  receive  Christian  teaching.  There  is  also  a  Boarding 
School  in  our  house  for  Christian  girls,  and  lastly,  my  sister  has  been 
led  to  open  several  Village  Schools  in  the  Bice  Districts  south  of 
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Calcutta.  The  way  into  those  parts  lies  by  canals  of  various  widths, 
through  vast  tracts  of  rice.  The  country  is  entirely  under  water 
half  the  year,  the  villages  being  raised  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  water,  and  all  traffic  and  communication  is  carried  on  by  boat«. 
We  travel  ourselves  in  a  narrow  boat,  some  twenty-five  feet  long  by 
two  feet  broad,  with  boatmen  to  punt,  as  long  as  the  water  is  out, 
using  at  other  times  of  year  a  smaller  boat,  or  walking  from  place 
to  place  across  the  dry  paddy  or  rice  fields. 

Many  of  the  people  in  this  district,  which  runs  from  ten  to  thirty 
miles  south  of  Calcutta,  are  Christians  of  the  second  generation,  and 
having  had  very  little  pastoral  supervision,  they  are  extremely 
ignorant. 

My  sister  therefore  lelt  it  imperative  to  .open  schools  in  several 
villages,  using  for  the  purpose  one  of  the  ordinary  native  dwellings, 
a  shed  open  on  one  side,  provided  free  by  the  people  of  the  place, 
and  employing  as  mistress  some  woman  in  the  village.  The  way  in 
which  suitable  teachers  have  been  found  has  been  in  itself  encourag- 
ing, for  they  are  the  outcome  of  Missionary  Boarding  Schools. 
They  were  married,  as  girls,  to  Christians  in  these  villages,  and  in 
some  cases  the  husband  is  as  much  interested  as  Ms  wife  in  the 
success  of  the  school.  The  good  done  by  these  schools  has  been 
beyond  our  expectation,  and  the  Bishop,  on  coming  down  last  winter 
to  hold  a  Confirmation,  expressed  himself  strongly  as  to  the  change 
visible  in  the  general  tone  and  behaviour  of  the  villagers,  since  his 
last  visit  three  years  before.  The  Readers  have  been  stirred  up  to 
more  activity,  and  my  sister  has  also  Biblewomen  at  work  in  most 
of  the  villages  where  she  has  opened  schools,  and  women  who 
thought  themselves  too  insignificant  and  useless  for  any  one  to 
trouble  themselves  about,  now  begin  to  respect  themselves,  and 
several,  who  though  nominally  CEiistians,  knew  nothing  of  the 
Creed  or  Lord's  Prayer  in  their  own  tongue,  can  now  say  both,  and 
know  many  things  to  their  souls'  health.  The  children  attending 
these  schools  (now  nine  in  number)  are  both  Christian  and  Hindu, 
and  it  was  touching  one  evening,  when  visiting  a  remote  part  of  a 
village,  to  hear  a  Hindu  woman  (Brahmin  by  caste)  exclaim  with 
admiration  at  the  beauty  of  her  little  child's  prayer  ;  she  had  been 
taught  a  childish  morning  prayer,  and  the  mother  thought  it  so 
beautiful  to  hear  her  pray  for  ner  father,  mother,  and  other  relations. 
Who  can  estimate  the  good  done,  or  the  far-reaching  effects  of  chance 
seeds  like  these,  drawing  hearts  to  know  more  of  the  God  to  whom 
such  loving  words  can  be  addressed  ? 

In  speaking  of  these  schools  I  have  Ijouched  already  upon  the  third 
branch  of  our  Mission  Work— Parochial  Visiting,  or  the  visiting  and 
teaching  grown  Christian  women ;  there  is  a  great  need  for  such 
work,  both  to  raise  the  tone  of  the  women  themselves  and  in  order 
to  make  them  realise  their  duty  to  their  Christian  neighbours.  But 
it  involves  the  presence  of  English  ladies  to  overlook  the  Biblie- 
women,  since  the  numbers  of  Christian  Bengali  ladies  are  as  yet  very 
limited.  Indeed,  the  field  that  exists  in  India  for  intelligent  women 
with  patient,  loving  hearts,  is  larger  than  can  be  imagined.  Schools 
•squire  multiplying  to  any  extent,  and  Zenanas  might  be  visited  by 
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thousands  instead  of  by  tens,  and  having  myself  gone  only  on  a 
visit  I  am  induced  to  return  to  be  of  what  use  I  can.  Unquestion- 
ably the  Church  of  Christ  is  a  growing  power  in  the  land.  It 
requires  a  visit  to  India  to  make  one  realise  to  the  full  the  strength 
of  the  Native  Church,  even  as  it  is  in  Bengal,  where  Christianity  has 
not,  I  believed,  such  firm  root  as  in  some  other  provinces.  I  saw 
men,  both  lay  and  clerical,  with  whom  it  was  a  pleasure  to  talk  on 
religious  subjects  :  men  of  intelligence,  refinement,  and  energy. 
The  numbers  also  of  the  Native  Church  are  continually  increasing  ; 
only  slowly,  however,  in  Bengal,  and  I  believe  the  reason  of  this 
lies  in  a  state  of  things  witl^in  the  Christian  Church,  which  gave  me 
more  pain  than  the  knowledge  of  the  heathenism  around,  more 
pain  because  in  the  power  of  Christian  England  to  remedy,  if  only- 
she  would.  I  allude  to  the  divisions  among  Christians.  Oh  !  men 
and  women  of  England,  if  with  unprejudiced  hearts  and  minds  you 
had  been  where  I  nave  been  and  heard  what  I  have  heard,  you,  too, 
would  have  felt  your  hearts  stirred  within  you  to  do  what  in  you  lay 
to  put  an  end  to  sects,  and  to  have  none  own  any  distinguishing 
name  as  a  Christian  except  that  of  the  land  of  his  birth  or  adoption. 
I  can  never  forget  the  passionate  appeal  made  by  an  eloquent  native 
speaker  entreating  his  hearers  to  do  all  in  their  power  not  to  con- 
tinue in  his  land  the  distracted  state  of  Christian  England,  with  her 
hundred  or  more  sects.  The  speaker  was  a  Presbyterian,  and  the 
occasion,  a  Session  of  the  Decennial  Missionary  Conference  :  a  con- 
ference composed  of  missionaries  of  all  denominations  from  all  parts 
of  India.  The  appeal  seemed  a  strange  comment  on  the  sentiment 
too  often  expressed  with  almost  unalloyed  contentment — that  the 
existing  state  of  disunion  is  not  to  be  regretted  because  of  the 
inward  unity  which  exists  behind  it  alL  At  another  Meeting  under 
similar  undenominational  'auspices,  the  same  feeling  was  equally 
apparent ;  there  also  Bengalis  stood  up  to  say  how  painful  and  dis- 
tressing it  was  to  men  persuaded  to  accept  Christ  as  their  Saviour 
to  find  His  followers  divided  amongst  themselves.  And  another 
speaker,  an  English  Wesleyan,  admitted  that  he  had  felt  his  position 
weakened  when  preaching  in  a  heathen  city  through  not  being  fully 
at  one  with  his  Christian  brethren  in  the  same  city.  This  is  what 
I  have  heard  in  public,  but  many  times  has  the  same  thing  been 
said  to  me  in  private  ;  and  if  my  hearers  could  have  been  with  me 
in  the  small  villages  they  would  realise  the  force  of  what  the 
Indian  convert  feels.  Conceive  the  weakness  caused  to  the  Church  of 
Christ,  to  Christ's  soldiers  in  other  words,  when  in  a  village  contain- 
ing perhaps  but  fifty  adult  Christians,  they  are  in  three  separate 
bodies — ^the  Bengali  Church,  the  Koman  Catholic,  and  the  Baptist 
This  is  no  exaggeration,  but  the  simple  fact  in  many  and  many  a 
village  to  the  south  of  Calcutta.  Indeed,  I  know  a  villt^e  containing 
but  some  twenty  adult  Christians,  where  the  same  threefold  division 
prevails,  and  where,  therefore,  on«  the  Sunday  the  twenty  Christians 
meet  in  three  different  places  of  worship. 

The  sorrow  caused  me  on  this  subject  was  more  or  less  unexpected, 
for'  I  went  to  India  last  autumn  fondly  believing  what  I  had  been 
told,  that  I  should  find  the  differences  dwindled  to  nothing,  and 
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Christians  of  all  denominations  united  in  the  battle  ji^ainst  the  ' 
common  foe — heathenism.  It  was  by  degrees  that  my  present 
opinion  was  forced  upon  me — the  opinion  that  grievous  injury  is 
done  to  the  infant  Church  of  Christ  iu  India  by  the  spirit  which 
splits  it  into  various  sects.  I  feel  obliged  to  express  this  opinion, 
iMecAuse  any  paper  of  mine  on  Missions  would  otherwise  be  incom- 
plete. It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  strongest  impression  I 
carried  away  was  the  hindrance  caused  to  the  spread  of  Christianity 
by  our  separations.  None  can  recognise  more  fully  than  I  do  that 
differences  of  opinion  are  inevitable,  and  not  only  inevitable  but  even 
desirable.  Surely,  however,  differences  become  mischievous  when  they 
lead  to  the  establishment  or  the  fostering  of  a  system  which  separates 
Christians,  instead  of  banding  them  together  to  fight  under  the  Captaia 
of  our  salvation.  If  only  Bengali  Christians  could  be  gathered  into 
one  body,  so  that  one  heard  no  more  of — "  I  am  of  C.M.S.  and  I  of 
S.P.G.,  I  am  a  Baptist,  or  I  a  Koman  Catholic,*  'and  so  on,  but  only, "  I 
belong  to  the  Church  of  Bengal,"  so  that  in  a  village  all  might  meet 
"  with  one  accord,  in  one  place,"  it  would  add  marvellously  to  the 
strength  of  Christ's  cause.  One  longs  for  the  day  when  all  who  sow 
the  Word  of  God  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
whether  as  missionaries,  chaplains,  or  civilians,  shall  agree  as  to  the 
Will  of  their  Lord  on  the  siibject  of  unity.  His  prayer  was  "  That 
they  all  may  be  one,  even  as  we  are  one."  No  uniformity,  but 
intense  oneness,  perfect  harmony  of  will  and  action. 

This  paper  will  not  have  been  written  in  vain,  if  only  a  few,  now 
indifferent  on  the  subject  of  the  divisions  in  the  Church,  awaken  to 
a  sense  of  their  sinfulness  and  mischief  and  join  those  who  yearn 
for  the  fulfilment  of  their  Lord's  prayer,  and  the  restoration  of  such 
union  among  those  who  seek  and  desire  to  do  His  Will,  as  shall 
convince  the  world  of  the  divinity  of  His  Mission. 

Miss  Seymour,  who  has  been  for  some  years  an  honorary  worker 
in  .  the  Mission  field,  then  read  the  following  paper  : — ^**  On  the 
State  of  the  Native  Women  in  South  Africa,  and  their  Education." 

I  have  been  requested  to  give  you  a  paper  on  the  state  of  the 
native  women  in  South' Africa  and  on  their  education,  which  I  find 
a  diflELcult  subject ;  for  I  feel  that  I  am  too  intimate  with  the  very 
different  phases  of  native  life  in  divers  places,  in  that  country,  to  be 
able  to  generalise  sufficiently  ;  so  I  must  try  to  keep  to  those  points 
with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  women,  which  have  struck  me  as 
applicable  to  the  whole  country  with  which  I  am  familiar.  You  may 
be  sure  that  I  shall  give  you  nothing  from  hearsay  ;  but  from  personal 
experience,  gained  by  a  residence  of  some  years  yi  different  parts  of 
a  country  500  miles  long  and  peopled  by  Hottentots,  Dutch,  Grerman, 
English,  and  Kaffirs.  The  natives  in  these  countries  are  well  off, 
as  regards  food  and  clothing,  and  except  in  times  of  great  draught 
there  need  be  no  poverty  amongst  them.  In  coimtries  under 
distinctly  Dutch  rule,  they  are  not  allowed  to  purchase  land,  by 
the  Dutch  law  to  that  effect.  But  it  is  their  own  fault  under  t>ur 
English  Government,  if  they  do  not  become  or  remain  landowners. 
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The  English  give  them  every  liberty,  but  that  liberty  is  practically 
license  with  them,  as  they  are  races  that  would  be  tne  better  for  a 
little  more  paternal  government.  They  have  scarcely  resolution 
enough  to  keep  any  restraint  upon  themselves  ;  hence  when  they 
come  near  our  civilisation,  evil  grows  apace  amongst  them.  The 
Colonist  does  not  oppress  them,  but  he  laughs  and  shrugs  his 
shoulders  when  he  hears  one  of  their  misdeeds,  and  he  says,  **  Am  I 
my  black  brother's  keeper?  it  is  nothing  to  me  if  these  people 
become  drunken  and  dissipated,  petty,  thieves,  &c.,  &c.  Don't 
trouble  me  about  it.  I  am  not  going  to  house  them  near  me,  and 
try  my  hand  at  bringing  the  girls  and  boys  up  respectably.  Let  the 
Missionaries  look  to  it ! " 

So  you  see  you  must  not  take  your  idea  of  the  native  tribes  from 
the  tale  the  man  of  business  has  to  tell  of  the  thieWng,  drinking, 
disgraceful  servant  in  her  rags  ;  for  the  town  Kaffir  woman  is  a  low 
type  of  her  race,  and  those  who  live  amongst  their  mountains,  and 
"  lAT  from  the  madding  crowd,"  are  an  upright  set  on  the  whole,  and 
they  will  not  (unless  starving)  allow  their  daughters  to  go  down  to 
the  towns  .at  all.  This  is  the  case  with  the  heathen  fathers  and 
mothers  as  well  as  with  the  Christian. 

You,  in  England,  talk  and  think  a  good  deal  of  the  Native  Missions, 
but  you  little  know  what  small  drops  in  the  ocean  these  Missions  are, 
and  what  little  power  they  have  in  training  and  bringing  up  such  a  vast 
people.  What  can  one  minister  and  one  catechist  do,  in  a  district  50 
.  miles  long,  and  30  broad,  and  amongst  14,000  people  in  that  vast  parish  1 
The  kraals  are  numerous,  and  are  like  little  hamlet*  of  beehive  huts 
overlooking  their  valleys  of  growing  Kaffir  corn  and  mealies. 

The  tidiest  hut-holders  amongst  them  have  two  huts,  one  for 
parlour,  and  one  for  bedroom,  and  both  kept  well,  yon  may  say,  in 
their  way,  and  they  sit  and  watch  their  cattle  on  the  hills  after  their 
slight  and  easy  labour  is  over  of  setting  their  huts  straight  and 
milking  their  cows.  The  food  of  the  Kaffir  is  very  easy  to  prepare, 
being  mostly  com  of  some  kind  cooked  with  milk.  Most  of  the  farm 
labour  of  hoeing  the  corn  is  done  by  the  women,  but  the  rest  of  the 
year  they  have  not  much  to  do. 

Now  there  are  two  points  to  which  I  want  to  draw  your  attention. 

One,  concerns  the  education  of  the  women,  the  other,  the  state  of 
domestic  service  after  school-days  are  over. 

l^ie  first,  which  has  to  do  with  the  schools,  is  this  ;  that  the 
government  grants  to  the  native  schools  are  too  heavily  weighted 
with  government  requirements,  such  as  are  quite  useless  to  the 
native  women  in  the  times  in  which  we  live  at  present. 

The  teachers,  very  often  single-handed  in  the  schools,  are  weair 
with  the  struggle  to  get  the  children  through  the  Upper  Standarfl, 
and  have  very  little  heart  or  strength  left  for  industrial  training,  or 
for  Bible  teaching.  The  Missionary  himself  is  often  too  far  from  his 
schools  to  do  any  Scriptural  training  whatever. 

It  is  the  style  of  education  now  given  to  the  girls  which  provokes 
the  wrath  of  the  Colonist.  There  is  a  storm  brewing  in  the  Africander 
clouds  which  may  burst  at  any  time. 

The  Africanders  (that  means  the  whites  born  in  South  Africa) 
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think  that  the  Cape  Government  is  doing  too  much  for  the  native 
Mission  Schools,  and  they  hope  soon  to  bring  in  a  measure,  lessening, 
or  withdrawing  the  government  grants  to  those  schools. 

This  subject  was  being  talked  over  and  had  got  into  the  papers 
when  I  left  Kaffraria.  A  parliamentary  discussion  upon  it  might 
lead  to  the  withdrawal  of  Government  Grants  from  our  native  schools. 
Cannot  this  education  be  made  more  popular  in  the  Colonist's  eyes, 
so  that  he  would  see  the  value  of  the  teaching  given,  instead  of 
letting  the  children  compete  with  English  schools  in  such  subjects 
as  grammar,  analysis,  vulgar  fractions,  «tc.,  etc?  In  some  schools 
with  which  I  was  acquainted  two  hundred  hours  a  year  was  the  time 
spent  in  arithmetic  alone  ! 

Under  a  good  trainer  what  handicraft  could  not  be  learnt  in  that 
time,  such  as  dressmaking,  or  cooking  for  a  restaurant  or  coffee 
house  1 

Of  what  use  to  a  black  girl  can  analysis  be  ?  to  a  girl  who  does  not 
understand  English  enough  to  know  the  meaning  ot  the  sentence  she 
is  cleverly  analysing  1 

I  have  conversed  \^ith  intelligent  Kaffirs,  and  I  know  what  they 
want.  They  want  more  practical  training  than  our  schools  often  give 
them.  I  will  give  you  an  instance  of  now  they  appreciate  what  is 
good  for  them. 

Once  upon  a  time  they  discovered  that  at  a  particular  school 
cutting  out  and  making  up  clothes  was  going  on  largely,  and  they  at 
once  brought  their  girls  there,  with  many  expressions  of  pleasure  at 
such  a  sensible  education. 

We  must  not  be  hard  upon  the  teacher  and  say,  Why  was  not  this 
done  before  ?  for  the  teacher  has  enough  to  do  to  work  up  her  pupils 
through  the  Government  Standards  in  a  language  not  her  own.  We 
shoulS,  I  fancy,  get  the  support  and  sympathy  of  the  Colonists  if  we 
could  have  lower  standards  in  head  learning,  and  more  practical 
teaching  in  our  schools  ;  and  it  is  the  sympathy  and  hearty  support 
of  the  Africanders  which  we  want,  and  certainly  have  not  yet 
succeeded  in  getting. 

I  come  now  to  my  second  point,  namely,  the  Condition  of  the 
Native  Girls  after  they  leave  school. 

Now  we  are  coming  to  a  sad  picture,  and  a  terrible  one ;  one  which 
should  be  placed  before  the  Colonists  again  and  ag€dn,  until  some 
good  hearts  amongst  them  are  roused  into  action. 

The  Colonists  have  taken  up  in  a  thoughtless,  selfish  way,  the  old 
slave  style  of  keeping  their  servants  out  of  the  houses ;  so  the 
mistress  of  the  house  is  not  responsible  for  her  girls  after  the  hours 
of  work  :  the  houses  are  actually  built  without  servants*  rooms ! 
The  black  girls  therefore  in  the  towns  and  at  the  farms  are  turned 
out  about  eight  o'clock  at  night  to  go  to  their  kraals,  where  they  may 
get  a  friendly  hut  to  take  them  in,  for  many  of  them  have  their 
fathers  and  mothers  far  away  from  them  over  the  mountains.  They 
are  sociable  creatui'es,  so  half-way  to  this  lodging  hut,  they  sit  in 
circles  on  the  gix)und,  men  and  women  together,  with  the  brandy 
bottle  in  their  midst.  After  the  little  refreshment  is  over,  and  they 
are  a  trifle  excited,  they  get  into  a  giddy  and  lawless  dance,  and  then 
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far  into  the  night  they  straggle  homewards.  So  they  come  back  to 
their  mistresses  in  the  morning  in  rags  and  half  asleep.  And  yet  the 
Africander  mind  is  so  used  to  this,  that  the  whites  do  not  seem  to 
see  that  this  shocking  state  of  domestic  service  is  their  own  fault 
entirely,  and  that  they  are  responsible  for  the  system  and  its  con- 
sequences. It  is  only  to  the  Colonial  women  we  can  look  to  remedy 
all  this  for  their  own  sakes,  and  for  their  wretched  servants*  sakes, 
before  the  race  is  so  degraded  as  to  be  impossible  to  reclaim. 

They  all  praise  the  "Raw  Kaffir"  or  the  "Red  Clay,"  as  the 
heathen  is  called  in  his  blanket  and  beads,  and  rightly  so,  for  there 
is  the  genuine  article,  but  that  article  is  fast  disappearing,  and  is 
being  replaced  by  the  drunken^,  reeling  Kaffir ;  and  nothing  in  the 
world  can  retain  the  raw. article  in  its  simplicity  for  many  years 
longer.  Up  in  the  wilds  amongst  the  mountains  are  canteens,  and 
we  see  these  men  on  their  ponies,  being  held  on  by  their  friends,  one 
on  each  side,  and  so  conveyed  home  in  safety,  after  they  have  helped 
to  fill  the  purse  of  some  white  canteen  keeper,  who,  for  the  few 
hours  of  Divine  Worship  on  a  Sunday,  calls  himself  a  Christian. 

To  return  to  the  sulgect  with  which  I  began  this  paper  ;  I  must 
say  that  many  people  are  of  opinion  that  our  Mission  Schools  might 
be  made  more  useful  to  the  native  women,  and  enlist  the  sympathy 
of  the  Colonist,  if  the  Church  teachers,  instead  of  aspiring  to  the 
Upper  Standards  for  their  girls,  would  show  the  Inspector  when  he 
comes  some  practical  results  in  handicraft,  such  as- dressmaking,  or  a 
dinner  well-cooked,  or  a  little  market-gardening. 

The  women  at  the  Mission  stations  are  generally  decently  clothed 
in  their  clean  cotton  gowns,  well  patched  with  coloured  bits  of  print 
when  torn,  and  with  their  handkerchiefs  of  some  pretty  bright  colour 
round  their  heads. 

The  woman  in  the  town  is  a  thing  which  you  may  pity,  but  you 
loathe  her  as  you  pass  her  ;  she  smells  gf  brandy,  or  Cape  Smoke  as 
they  call  it ;  her  dress  is  torn  and  dirty,  held  together  by  pins  or 
thorns  in  different  places  ;  she  has  a  dirty  hat  on,  with  faded  Howers 
in  it,  or  a  draggled  feather  :  she  has  a  low  rowdy  kind  of  look,  and  is 
a  thief  and  a  cheat  in  every  way.  I  do  hope  and  trust  and  piay  that 
the  time  may  come  wh^i  the  Colonial  women  will  take  up  the  sub- 
ject of  Domestic  Service,  and  start  Servants'  Homes  under  respectable 
matrons,  where  girls  sent  from  Mission  and  other  schools  may  sleep, 
and  go  out,  and  earn  their  living  by  day.  At  present  so  degraded 
and  degrading  is  Domestic  Service  in  the  colony,  as  to  be  a  disgrace 
to  the  employers. 

I  want  you  to  carry  away  these  two  ideas  from  what  I  have  said 
here,  namely  :  That  at  the  Missions  the  native  women  are  well  cared 
for,  and  as  well  off  as  possible  when  they  fall  under  good  missioners. 
Secondly,  That  when  they  live  near  the  colonial  towns  they  are 
miserably  off,  and  allowed  to  go  down  as  low  as  they  can  possibly 
manage  to  go. 

The  remedy  can  scarcely  be  deemed  our  duty  as  Englishwomen,  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  Colonists  themselves.  Our  duty  is  to  open  their 
eyes  to  these  crying  evils,  and  to  induce  them  to  bestir  themselves, 
^nd  to  set  their  houses  in  order. 
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The  Rev.  Berdmore  Compton  then  addressed  the  Meeting.  He 
said  that  after  the  very  interesting  papers  they  had  been  listening  to 
there  seemed  to  be  hardly  any  necessity  for  a  speech,  but  having  had 
the  honour  formerly  of  being  connected  with  tne  Ladies'  Association 
as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  in  London,  he  was  glad  of  the 
opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words. 

He  noticed  one  excellence  in  the  Association,  it  was  so  remarkably 
solvent,  it  did  not  spend  money  which  it  had  not  got,  but  administered 
extremely  well  that  which  it  had. 

The  Association  was,  he  thought,  one  of  the  largest  of  women's 
societies  in  the  Church  of  England.  Its  work  was  certainly  a  religious 
work — to  train  women  and  children  to  become  Christians,  to  teach 
them  the  way  to  be  saved,  which  could  only  be  done  by  making 
them  members  of  Christ.  This  carrlinal  truth,  which  could  no 
longer  be  fully  taught  in  our  home  schools,  you  had  the  opportunity 
of  teacliing  in  the  schools  abroad. 

If  you  were  to  teach  people  whom  yon  had  in  your  school  for  but 
a  sliort  time,  you  must  know  the  subject  very  thoroughly  yourself, 
and  be  very  clear  and  precise  in  what  you  taught.  If  the  child  was 
taught  correctly  /rom  the  beginning  it  was  a  great  deal  easier  than 
people  thought  for  it  to  grasp  an  accurate  idea. 

We  he-ard  a  great  deal  about  our  unhappy  divisions,  and  the 
mischief  which  they  did  ;  there  was  but  one  remedy  for  that — to 
teach  the  truth  yoiirself,  to  teach  it  boldly,  fully,  and  accurately.  It 
was  because  he  believed  the  Association  did  teach  on  one  clear, 
definite  line  of  truth,  that  he  heartily  recommended  it  to  their 
support.  The  work  was  a  very  important  one.  In  teaching  little 
gins,  people  should  remember  that  they  were  training  those  who 
would  be  wives  and  mothers  one  day,  and  whose  influence  would  be 
of  great  importance. 

He  urged  them  to  take  up  this  work  thoroughly,  to  make  it  their 
branch  of  Church  women's  work,  to  give  thenwelves  to  it,  to  help  it 
forward  in  England  or  abroad,  and  tliey  would  do  a  great  work  for 
their  Ma.ster. 

The  Medical  Missions  had  been  alluded  to ;  he  would  be  glad  if 
the  Association  could  take  them  up.  Many  women  knew  a  great  deal 
about  doctoring,  nursing,  and  dispensing,  and  in  India  especially 
they  might  find  a  great  field  of  usefulness.. 

Miss  F.  Patteson  said  that  she  did  not  think  the  Association  was 
sufficiently  known  or  its  work  understood.  It  had  now  about  120 
Native  and  European  lady  teachers  in  wmnection  with  it,  and  if  only 
funds  were  more  abundant,  might  have  as  many  more.  There  were 
the  ladies  ready  to  go,  and  there  were  the  places  crying  out  for  them. 
The  appeals  which  had  to  be  refused  were  really  piteous.  Would 
not  every  woman  present  who  knew  what  Christianity  had  done  for 
her,  say  she  would  do  a  little  1  It  was  hard  to  realise,  hard  to  under- 
stand what  was  the  true  state  of  a  heathen  woman,  but  if  only  this 
were  realised  it  would  be  impossible  not  to  try  and  mend  her 
condition. 

Let  them  make  an  effort  to  study  the  subject ;  read  books  of  travehs 
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of  descriptions  of  heathen  life,  read  missionary  books,  and  not  turn 
from  them  because  they  appeared  dry,  and  then  having  mastered  the 
subject,  let  them  do — what  every  woman  could  do — let  them  talk  I 
Talk  about  the  subject,  create  an  interest,  make  the  work  known,  the 
way  to  extend  the  Association  was  by  forming  Branch  Associations 
in  every  parish,  and  then  they  might  be  able  to  follow  and  supple- 
ment the  work  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
all  its  Missions,  but  above  all,  and  before  all,  let  them  do  what  lay 
in  each  one's  power,  let  them  pray. 

The  Chairman  then  rose  and  expressed  the  great  interest  with 
which  he  and  all  present,  he  believed,  had  listened  to  the  papers 
and  speeches  they  had  heard,  and  his  own  strong  hope  that  some 
great  practical  benefit  would  issue  to  the  Association  from  this 
Meeting.  He  agreed  with  the  last  speaker  that  the  Association 
was  not  known  as  it  ought  to  be.  He  thought  its  title  rather  a 
misleading  one  and  would  have  liked  it  better  to  have  been 
"  Churchwomen's  Work  for  Women  in  Heathen  Countries/'  or  some 
such  title.  He  believed  he  spoke  the  sense  of  the  Meeting  in 
thanking  Mr.  C.  Outen-Fullbrook  for  his  kindness  in  lending  the 
room  for  the  occasion. 

The  Rev.  B.  Compton  then  briefly  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Dean  for  presiding,  and  the  Dean  in  reply  expressed  his  pleasure 
in  doing  anything  for  the  Association,  especially  in  a  town  with 
w;hich  he  had  been  so  long  connected  as  Heading.  Mr.  Fullbrook 
having  expressed  his  pleasure  in  lending  the  room,  Bishop  Caldwell 
gave  the  Blessing  and  the  Meeting  slowly  dispersed,  some  stopping  to 
examine  the  lace  from  Tinnevelly,  and  the  other  curiosities  which 
were  on  view  in  the  room.  £19  3«.  was  collected  at  the  door  ;  and 
a  large  quantity  of  Leaflets,  and  of  the  current  number  of  "  The  Grain 
OF  Mustard  Seed  "  were  distributed  ;  so  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  the 
Association  will  be  considerably  better  known  than  it  has  yet  been, 
and  that  a  proportionate  increase  of  "branches,"  and  of  annual 
subscriptions  will  be  the  result.  Will  our  readers  help  in  bringing 
this  about  ? 

L.  Ph. 


FAREWELL  SERVICE. 


ON  Tuesday  October  16th  a  Service  was  held  in  the  Chapel  of  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  on  the  occasion  of 
the  departure  of  a  little  band  of  Missionaries  of  the  Society,  and  of 
two  ladies  connected  with  the  Ladies'  Association.  Miss  Fraser 
Thompson,  another  honorary  worker  in  tlie  Mission  field,  is  going 
out  to  join  the  Ahmednagar  Mission,  and  Miss  Mary  Fell  proceeds  to 
Trichinopoly  to  assist  Miss  Wyatt  in  the  important  work  of  training" 
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native  female  teachers.  A  considerable  number  of  the  friends  of 
the  departing  Missionaries  came  to  join  in  commending  them  and 
their  work  to  the  loving  care  of  their  Heavenly  Father. 

The  following  impressive  address  was  given  by  Bishop  Caldwell, 
of  Tinnevelly : — 

"  Our  gathering  to-day  is  one  where  there  is  unity  in  diversity. 
Those  who  are  present  are  going  out  to  different  parts  of  the  Mission 
field  ;  they  will  have  to  learn  different  languages,  they  will  work  in 
different  departments — some  educational,  others  evangelistic,  and  some 
are  going  to  that  work  in  which  there  is  now  happily  so  much 
interest  awakened — women's  work  for  women.  But,  in  the  midst  of 
all  this  diversity,  there  will  be  one  point  the  same  in  all.  It  is  the 
work  our  Lord  came  to  do,  which  He  commissioned  His  Church  to 
carry  out,  and  which  He  commissions  us  to  do — to  bring  souls  to 
God.  This  will  give  a  Missionary  tone  to  every  part  of  our  work  ; 
even  our  secular  lessons  will  become  sacred.  The  one  central  truth 
of  which  all  our  work  and  teaching  will  be  the  outcome  is,  '  God  is 
love ; '  and  this  love  called  Missions  into  existence,  and  called  us  here 
to-day.  From  this  centre  everything  that  is  good  and  true  radiates 
in  the  Church  and  in  each  Mission. 

"And  as  Christ  is  the  object  of  our  faith,  and  the  subject  of  our 
teaching,  so  He  is  our  example  in  doing  good.  In  the  example  of 
Christ  we  see  the  absence  of  all  selfish  aims,  the  absence  of  all  self- 
seeking,  the  absence  of  all  the  failings  we  see  in  His  followers. 
No  trace  of  any  subsidiary  ends  ;  no  trace  of  *  isms ' — that  sad  failing 
of  many.  Our  Lord  did  not  set  His  heart  on  any  present  immediate 
results  ;  He  was  not  elated  by  success  or  depressed  by  failure.  He 
did  His  Father's  Will,  and  left  the  results  with  God.  At  the  opening 
of  His  work  His  words  were,  *  Lo  I  I  come  to  do  Thy  Will,  0  God: ' 
and  at  the  close,  *  I  have  finished  the  work  Thou  gavest  Me  to  do  ; ' 
*  Father,  into  Thy  Hands  I  commend  My  Spirit.'  These  words  of 
our  Blessed  Lord's  show  us  how  we  should  enter  on  any  work  He 
gives  us  to  do,  and  show  us  how  we  should  be  ready  to  leave  it 
when  He  calls  us  to  go.  *  Lo,  I  come  to  do  Thy  Will,  0  God.'  Let 
these  words  be  in  your  mind  when  you  arrive  at  the  end  of  your 
voyage,  when  you  reach  your  destination,  when  you  begin  your  work. 
Let  them  be  your  first  thought  when  you  arise  each  morning  to  begin 
the  duty  of  a  new  day.  Let  these  words  echo  in  your  minds,  and 
re-echo  in  your  lives. 

"  But  if  you  set  your  mind  to  follow  your  Lord,  you  must  take 
up  your  Cross  and  follow  Him.  You  must  be  ready  for  self-sacrifice. 
His  life  was  a  life  of  unceasing  devotion  to  others,  crowned  with  a 
death  of  self-sacrifice  for  the  redemption  of  the  world.  You  must 
also  be  prepared  to  say,  *Lo,  I  come  to  6ear  Thy  Will,  O  God.'  Evils 
sent  by  Him  are  not  evils  ;  all  things  work  together  for  good  to 
those  who  love  Him  and  do  His  Will.  There  are  briars  in  every 
path  ;  be  prepared  for  disappointments,  for  the  failure  of  your  best 
laid  plans,  for  your  motives  being  misrepresented,  for  your  actions 
being  misunderstood.    But,  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  remember  it  is 
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your  privilege  to  follow  your  Master's  steps  ;  the  shadow  of  the  Cross 
is  resting  on  you  in  all  you  do  and  in  all  you  bear.  Be  on  God's 
aide  ;  he  always  wins  who  sides  with  God. 

"  And  remember,  our  Lord  gives  us  a  special  encouragement : 
*  Say  not  ye,  There  are  yet  four  months  ana  then  cometh  harvest  1 
Behold  I  say  unto  you.  Lift  up  your  eyes  and  look  on  the  fields,  for 
they  are  white  already  to  harvest.  And  he  that  reapeth  receiveth 
wages,  and  gathereth  fruit  unto  life  eternal  ;  that  both  he  that 
soweth  and  he  that  reapeth  may  rejoice  together.'  All  who  are 
engaged  in  God's  work  in  any  capacity,  will  nnd  comfort  here.  He 
who  labours  for  God  here  below  receives  wages  in  the  life  eternal 
— a  reward  not  of  debt  but  of  grace. 

"  And  now  we  commend  you  to  God's  gracious  care  and  protec- 
tion, and  the  guidance  of  His  Holy  Spirit.  One  thing  is  almost 
certain — that  many  of  us  who  are  gatnered  together  here  to-day 
will  never  meet  again  in  this  world  ;  may  we  meet  in  His  Presence 
above,  and  hear  His  loving  sentence,  '  Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.' " 


THE  commencement  of  November  reminds  us  that  the  time  is  ap- 
proaching for  the  annual  closing  of  the  accounts  of  the  Ladies' 
Association.  It  is  very  desirable  that  all  Local  Secretaries  and 
Collectors,  who  have  not  already  sent  up  the  subscriptions  from 
their  Branch  Associations  to  19,  Delahay  Street,  Westminster,  should 
do  so  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  accompanying  the  remittance 
with  a  list  of  subscribers'  names,  alphabetically  arranged.  Those 
ladies  who  transmit  their  subscriptions  through  the  Correspondent 
of  their  Archdeaconry  are  requested  to  lose  no  time  in  doing  so, 
in  order  that  she  may  be  enabled  to  draw  up  her  report  and  remit 
the  contributions  of  her  Archdeaconry  before  tne  30th  of  November — 
the  latest  day  on  which  subscriptions  can  be  received  at  the  Office  to 
be  in  time  to  be  included  in  the  balance  of  the  year. 
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rifuiitard  Seed, 
L  Nov.  1,  1883. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  AND  DONATIONS. 


September,  1888. 

By  Mrs.  W.  E.  Collins     .. 

Mrs.  Pott     

CoUaton.  St.  Mary    

By  Hon.  H.  Kenyon 

Mrs.  H.  Roberts 

By  Miss  A.  Budgett 

St.  Mary's,  West  Cowes   .. 

Miss  Randolph    

Hitohin,  by  Rev.  G.  Gainsford 

Saffron  Walflen    

Wolvey,  by  Miss  Beala     


8.  d. 

0    0 


0 

L8  0 
.6    5 

2 
15 
4  0 
1  0 
6  14 
3  10 
15 


Southwell,  by  Miss  F.  Fatteson 

Mrs.  C.  P.  Good ^    ... 

By  Miss  R.  Freer 

By  Mrs.  Maclear 

York.  St  Martin's     

By  Miss  Goodwin      

Misses  Baily 

Lincoln,  by  Mrs.  Venables 

By  Miss  Gibbons       


3  5 
5 

92    0 
5 

4  0 
2    0 

10 

22  11 

23  10 


Total... 


JB199  10    6 


PARCELS  OF  WORK  AND  CLOTHING, 

Received  up  to  October  Wth,  1883. 

St.  John's,  Clifton,  Association,  by  Mrs.  Macpherson.  Fnlletby  Association,  by  Mrs 
Frewer.  Ft.  Paul's,  Wandsworth,  Association,  by  Mrs,  Toone.  Priestwood  Workinsj 
Party,  by  Mrs.  Wells.  Cound  Association,  by  Mrs.  Thursby  Pelhani.  Coombe  Royal 
Association,  by  Mrs.  Eady.  St.  Peter's,  Kilburn,  Working  Party,  by  Sister  Frances. 
Much  Eadham  Association,  by  Miss  B.  Wigram.  Bangor  Association,  by  Hon.  Eleanor 
Pennant  Gaermon  Working  Party,  by  Miss  Parry  Jones.  Scarborough  Association, 
by  Miss  Woodall.  By  Mrs.  H.  Browne,  Worthing.  Miss  Staunton,  London.  Starston 
Association,  by  Miss  Hopper.  Wellington  Association,  by  Mrs.  Pulman.  Lady  and 
the  Misses  Phillimore.  South  Hykeham  Working  Party,  by  Miss  Reynolds  Mrs 
Humphry,  St.  Martin's-in-tlie-Fields.  Mrs.  Wyche,  Brixton.  Miss  DukinfieM 
London.  Mrs.  Clabon,  Sevenoaks  Hove  Association,  by  Miss  Lowe.  Tulse  Hili 
Association,  by  Mrs  Cree.  Miss  Lawrence,  London.  Dawlish  Association  by  Mrs. 
Church.  * 


Boxes  will  be  sent  in  November  to  Capetown,  Ramrad,  Christianagram,  and 
Tanjore.  Parcels  to  be  sent  up  by  the  15th  of  the  month  to  19,  Delahay  Street, 
Westminster,  carriage  paid,  with  the  name  of  the  sender  written  outside. 


All  Letters  on  the  business  of  the  Ladies*  Association  (whether  containing  re- 
mittances or  not)  should  be  addressed  to  the  *'  Honorary  Secretary.  Ladies'  Asaori- 
ation,  8.P.G.,  19.  DeUhay  Street,  Westminster,  London,  S.W." 


All  communications  intended   for  insertion  in  the  Magazine  should  be  sent  to 
Miss  L.  Bullock,  26,  Blandford  Square,  London,  N.W.,  by  the  10th  of  the  month. 


The  Publishers  imll  supply  one  copy  morUhly  post  free  for  Is.  6d.  a  year, 

two  for  2s,  6d.  a  year.     Twelve  copies  of  any  single  number  will  be  sent 

post  free  for  If, 

The  First  Two  Volumes  may  now  be  had,  bound  in  cloth,  for  Is.  6d.  each. 
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"The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  to  a  grain  op  mustard  seed, 
which  a  man  took,  and  sowed  in  his  field  :  which  indeed  is 
the  least  of  all  seeds  i  but  when  it  is  grown,  it  is  the 
greatest  among  herbs,  and  becometh  a  tree,  so  that  the 
birds  of  the  air  come  and  lodge  in  the  branches  thereof." 

—St.  MattIhew  xin.  81,  32. 


SCHOOL  &IRLS  AT  AHMEDNAGAR. 

IINE  of  the  methods  by  which  the  Ladies'  Association  pro^- 
posed  to  promote  the  cause  of  Female  Education  in  India 
and  other  heathen  countries,  was  by  providing  a  mainte- 
nance for  Native  Girls  in  Mission  Boarding  Schools,  and 
nearly  ^1,000  is  now  subscribed  specially  for  this  purpose  by  its 
members.  The  friends  who  pay  for  these  little  girls  ask  to  hear  occa- 
sionally about  them,  and  we  give  this  mohtli  some  extracts  from  pri- 
vate letters  from  Alimednagar  respecting  some  of  the  scholars.  Before 
doing  so  we  must,  however,  remind  our  readers  that  the  siim  paid  for 
each  (about  £3  10^.  J)er  annum)  covers  only  the  expense  of  her  food 
and  clothes.  That  of  the  hotise  in  which  she  is  lodged,  the  school 
materials  she  uses  and  the  maintenance  of  her  teachers,  comes  from 
tlie  General  F\ind  of  the  Ladies'  Association,  and  we  must  beg  them 
not  to  let  this  fund  be  starved  by  their  gifts  to  special  objects. 
The  first  letter  is  dated  Ahmednagar,  February  22nd,  1883  : — 

"  I  want  to  tell  you  about  your  child.  She  comes  from  a  village 
called  Nimbara,  which,  I  believe,  means  a  place  where  lemons  grow. 
Her  name  is  Reo  ;  she  is  about  eleven  years  old,  has  a  mother  a 
Christian,  but  her  father  is  dead.  She  has  a  nice  intelligent  face,  not 
very  dark.  She  can  tead  a  little,  but  having  only  been  here  about 
three  weeks  knows  vefy  little  at  present.     Shd  is  in  my  class  for 
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sewing,  and  did  not  know  how  to  hold  a  needle,  but  is  in  a  fair  way 
to  hem  nicely,  and  is  very  painstaking.  She  is  also  in  my  class  on 
Sundays,  when,  with  the  help  of  an  elder  girl,  I  teach  the  little  ones 
hymns  and  Catechism,  and  show  Scripture  pictures.  She  can  say  the 
Lord's  Prayer  well,  and  the  Creed  imperfectly,  and  was  intelligent 
o  k  er  pictures  and  stories  of  the  Creation  and  Fall  last  Sunday.  She 
seem3  fond  of  singing  too.     She  is  dressed,  like  the  rest,  in  a  print 

f>etticoat,  a  queer-shaped  little  jacket  which  fits  like  a  skin,  and  a 
ugada  (or  sari),  a  long  piece  of  stuff  rolled  roun4  her,  with  the  end 
put  over  her  head— very  picturesque.  Her  week-day  one  is  dark 
blue  ;  white,  with  a  red  border,  for  Sunday.  She  was  very  home-sick 
at  first  and  w^anted  to  go,  but  when  we  said  her  mpther  might  be 
ipsked  to  fetch  her,  she  said,  *  No,  my  mother  w:ill  beat  me  if  I  go,' 
and  made  up  her  mind  to  stay,  and  now  she  seems  very  happy.  I 
wish  some  more  people  would  adopt  children.  We  could  get  lots, 
^nd  it  is  very  sad  to  have  Christian  children  broi^ht  up  in  utter 
ignorance,  as  is  too  often  the  case  now  (the  pfcrents  having  become 
Christians,  but  being  too  ignorant  to  instruct  their  o^wn  Siildren). 
We  send  on  some  to  Bombay  and  Poona,  but  there  are  many  more. 
The  important  work  here  seems  to  be  to  make  th,e  Christians  better 
and  teach  them,  something ;  when  this  is  done  we  m^y  think  of 
bringing  more  into  the  fold.  Still,  they  do  drop  in.  A  Brahmin 
was  baptised  lately,,  and  ysfi  have  a  girl  preparing  tor  baptism.  I  had 
a  talk  this  morning  with<  a  Pai:si  about  female  educatioj; — we  were 
both  waiting  for  the  doctor,  I  with  three  girls,  he  with  a  servant. 
Parsi  gentlemen  usuaUy  talk  English,  andl  they  are  very  iind  people. 
He  wants  women  tafiglit  very  m,ucl^  h.^  says." 

The  next  letter  mentions  ^hat  Reo  hadj  had/  the  sm^,ll-pox  badly, 
and  was  sent  home  for  change  ajter  it.  On  August  25th,  1883,  the 
lady  writes  : — 

*•  Your  child  has  only  just  retujn^l  to  us.  I  told  you  she  had  had 
small-pox,  and  was  sent  home  for  two  months.  Well,  the  natives 
have  no  idea  of  time,  and  we  could  not  get  at  her  as  her  village  is  a 
long  way  off,  but  at  last  we  got  a  nxessage  to  her  mother  and  she  was 
sent  back,  and  seems  quite  happy  to-cojne.  She  s^s  she  has  been  at 
school  in  her  village,  and  as  she  d,oes  not  ^eem  to  have  forgotten 
everything,  I  suppose  she  has.  She  is  grown,  look^  quite  well,  and 
is  very  slightly  rn^rkec^  which  is  wonderful  considering  how  very 
hi^avily  she  had  small-pox.,  I  have  not  a^  yet  had  very  much  to  do 
with  her  personally,  as  this  week  I  have  had  t^.  leave  my  class  a  good 

deal  to  lihe  native  teacher.     Miss  D has  been  ill,  and  I  have  had 

some  very  busy  a;nxiou8  days.  She  is  better  now,  arid,  in  spite  of 
this,  and  of  nearly  a  week's  constant  rain,  I  am  very  well.  The  rain 
is  very  depressing,  and  I  long  to  see  it  stop,  as  it  is  so  hard  to  recover 
while  it  goes  on,  and  she  ouglit  to  be  getting  out  now.  Still,  it  is 
grand  for  the  country,  and,  if  it  drowns  the  locusts,  and  makes  crops 
grow,  we  must  not  nund  a  Uttle  extra  discomfort.  It  may  save  a 
famine,  of  which  there  were  serious  fears,  there  had  been  so  little  rain 
before.  We  intend  be^ng  extreiu.ely  oajrefuj  in  future  about  going  out 
in  the  sun. 
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,  "  We  expect  the  Bishop  next  month  to  consecrate  the  Church,  and 
confirm,  both  here  and  in  the  Camp  ;  and  we  hope  to  have  a  marriagt*. 
and  two  baptinns  while  he  is  here.  One  of  our  girls  is  engaged  to 
a  nice-looking  young  fellow,  who  hopes  to  be  a  schoolmaster,  and 
the  date  fixed  for  their  wedding  is  September  26th.  One  of  the 
baptisms  may  interest  you.  I  must  tell  you,  in  the  first  place,  that 
a  mend  of  mine  sent  money  desiring  to  adopt  an  unbaptised  little 
orphan,  who  would  be  wholly  given  up  to  us.  She  was  very  particu* 
lar  about  all  this,  so  that  it  was  not  easy  to  satisfy  her  requiremeiitf4j 
as  fell  the  famine  orphans  have  been  adopted  and  baptised  long  ago* 
At  last  one  day  we  wrote  to  the  wife  of  the  principal  American 
Missionary  at  Ahmednagar,  to  ask  if  she  knew  of  any  such  chilcl, 
and  she  immediately  sent  this  little  girl  to  us.  Her  father  died  when 
she  was  a  baby,  her  mother  soon  after  deserted  her,  leaving  Her  to 
the  chance  kindness  of  the  villagers,  who  seem  to  have  fed  her  and 
treated  her  well  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  a  relation  from  the  Ameri- 
can Mission  found  her  running  quite  wild,  and  brought  her  back  to 
Mrs.  B.  She  had  no  funds  wherewith  to  support  her,  but  could  not 
bear  to  send  her  back  to  certain  destruction,  so  had  kept  her  on  from 
day  to  day  to  see  what  could  be  done  for  her,  when  our  letter  came. 
So  we  have  the  child,  and  I  hope  she  will  shortly  be  baptised  after 
my  friend's  sister.  One  little  girl,  whom  we  had  lost  sight  of  for 
seven  months,  has  just  come  back  to  us.  It  was  supposed  she  had  a 
mother,  ao  she  was  allowed  to  go  away  for  the  Christmas  holidays 
and  never  returned.  Her  friends  lived  in  a  very  distant  village,  and 
could  not  be  got  at.  Once  we  heard  she  was  sick,  then,  that  she  had 
left  the  village,  and  we  had  all  but  given  her  up  when  Mr.  Lord,  on 
one  of  his  Mission  tours,  found  her  with  an  old  grandfather.  She. 
was  quite  without  clothes,  but,  on  his  declining  to  bring  het  back  in 
that  state,  the  grandfather  gave  her  an  old  cloth  of  his  own,  and, 
wrapped  in  this,  she  travelled  at  the  bottom  of  Mr.  Lord's  tonga 
(cart).  It  seems  that  she  had  been  sick  for  two  months,  and  then 
just  wandering  from  village  to  village,  sometimes  with  a  blind  grand- 
mother, but  never  getting  near  Ahmednagar.  It  was  a  wretched  life 
for  her,  and  she  seems  right  glad  to  be  back,  and  as  apparently  her 
mother  is  dead,  we  shall  now  keep  her  altogether.  We  were  glad  to 
find  that  she  had  not  forgotten  everything,  Creed,  Lord's  Prayer,  and 
Commandments  being  said  almost  perfectly  the  first  day.  She  is 
very  quick  and  attentive  ;  very  dark,  almost  like  a  negro,  looking 
especially  so  in  the  blue  striped  frock  with  red  braid  which  was  the 
first  decent  covering  we  could  find  for  her." 

*^  September  27tk 
"  I  am'  sorry  to  say  I  have  very  bad  news  to  write — one  of  the 
bitter  disappointments  which,  I  suppose,  we  must  expect  from  time 
to  time,  especially  in  this  sort  of-  Mission,  where  the  adults  are  so 
ignorant  of  real  Christianity.  I  told  you  Reo  had  come  back  after  a 
long  absence.  She  seemed  happy  enough,  and  took  pains  with  her 
lessons  ;  but  one  day  a  big  brother  came  to  see  her,  and  the  next 
morning  one  of  the  women  came  in  to  say  that  Reo  had  run  aWay. 
We  sent  for  the  brother,  who,  of  course,  declared  it  was  not  his  wiah^ 
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&c.,  Ro  we  told  him  to  go  and  fetch  her,  as  she  was  onlv  just  outside. 
He  did  so,  and  we  said  if  it  was  her  mother's  and  her  brother's  wish 
she  should  stay  she  must  remain.  So  she  was  in  school  till  the  after- 
noon, when  she  came  and  fell  at  Miss  Dyer's  feet  entreating  to  be  let 
go.  We  acjreed  that  it  was  no  use  to  keep  her  like  that,  so  we  let 
hoT  go  with  her  brother,  of  course  only  in  the  old  rags  she  came  in. 
We  suspect  they  are  goinsj  to  marrv  her  to  a  heathen,  and  the  brother 
did  not  deny  it,  nor  did  the  girl.  The  like  has  befallen  a  great  friend 
of  hers,  who  was  here  for  a  few  weeks.  We  have  no  legal  power  to 
stop  it,  as  the  child  has  a  mother,  and  fear  we  have  lost  her  for  ever 
as  far  as  school  is  concerned,  or  indeed  Christianitv.  I  have  chosen 
another  child  for  you,  a  real  orphan  this  time,  with  no  relations,  who 
never  even  leaves  us  for  the  holidays.  She  was  brought  here  in  the 
famine,  and  used  to  be  very  delicate,  and  while  the  school  was  in  the 
old  house  had  remittent  fever  very  badlv.  Her  own  account  is, 
*  Madam  Sahib  prayed  for  me  and  I  got  well ; '  but  she^  required  and 
got  a  good  deal  of  nursing  as  well  as  praying.  She  is  very  grateful, 
and  quite  devoted  to  Miss  Dyer  and  the  dog  Benjamin,  who  was  a 
puppy  while  she  was  ill,  and  used  to  be  with  her  constantly.  He  is 
very  fond  of  her  still  and  she  of  him,  indeed,  she  is  fond  of  all 
animals,  and  is  proud  of  taking  care  of  pigeons,  goats,  rabbits,  &c. 
She  belongs  to  the  Gurduree  caste,  rather  above  the  Mahars,  and  is  a 
very  good  though  not  clever  child. 

"We  have  had  the  Bishop  here,  and  the  Chuich  consecrated.  He 
came  on  Friday,  September  14th,  confirmed  in  the  Camp  Church 
on  Saturday,  and  preached  there  on  Sunday.  Then,  after  visiting 
an  out-station  belonging  to  Ahmednagar,  he  came  to  the  Mission  on 
Thursday  last,  and  on  St.  Matthew's  Day  consecrated  the  Church. 
The  service  was  at  5.30.  Several  people  came  from  the  station,  and,  I 
fear,  must  have  found  it  tedious,  as  it  was  all  in  Marathi,  and  only  the 
Psalms  were  in  their  prayer  books.  To  us  who  did  understand  it  wa« 
very  nice,  and  the  Church  looked  so  with  a  handsome  new  font  and 
altar-cloth,  and  a  few  plants  at  the  east  end.  It  was  very  full,  as  all 
the  catechists  and  schoolmasters  came  up  from  the  country  for  the 
occasion.  On  Saturday  morning  the  Confirmation  was  held.  About 
forty-five  were  confirmed  ;  eleven  girls  now  in  school,  and  three  who 
have  married  but  came  back  and  stayed  with  us  for  this  occa- 
sion. All  the  women  and  girls  had  white  sarees ;  the  girls 
looked  especially  nice  in  theirs,  made  of  striped  muslin,  and  the 
Bishop  expressed  himself  much  pleased  with  their  quiet,  reverent 
behaviour.  I  should  have  said  that  he  came  in  one  morning  while 
we  were  at  Scripture  lessons  quite  unexpectedly,  so  that  he  saw  ns 
just  as  we  were,  which  was  most  satisfactory.  On  Saturday  evening  the 
Natives  had  a  Kirten,  a  sort  of  musical  or  unmusical  entertainment, 
on  the  principle  of  a  service  of  song.  One  man  recites,  And  the  rest, 
with  instruments  and  voices,  form  a  kind  of  chorus.'  To  me 
it  sounds  very  ugly,  but  some  people  think  it  like'  Lagpipe«, 
and  I  believe  it  is  found  very  useful  in  attracting  and  teach- 
ing the  heathen.  The  natives  will  sit  for  hours  to  listen.  They  are 
fond  of  singing,  and  learn  quickly,  though  their  voices  are  harsh.  On 
Sunday  Mr.  Lord  and  his  brother  were  ordained  -priesta. 
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"  You  ask  me  to  mention  any  special  wants.  Our  perpetual  wants 
are  night-gowns,  print  petticoats  lor  children  from  live  to  fifteen  ; 
also  any  amount  of  cottons,  white  and  coloured,  needles,  a  few  scis- 
sors, small  thimbles,  picture-handkerchiefs  to  make  up  into  quilts, 
and  pieces  of  print  for  patchwork  or  bags.  Another  great  boon 
would  be  some  red  flannel,  or  coloured  serge,  or  other  warm*  washing 
material,  to  make  children's  jackets  for  the  cold  season.  They  suffer 
sometimes  from  cold,  and  get  bad  coughs.  We  should  also  find 
Scripture  piints  very  useful,  especially  some  of  the  Miracles.  If  we 
get  duplicates  they  will  do  for  the  village  schools.  Marathi  books 
cost  much  less  here  than  in  England,  and  are  better  printed.  More 
expensive  wants  are  a  small  harmonium  and  a  sewing-machine,  but 
these  can  hardly  go  in  a  Ladies'  Association  box.'' 

C.  A.  P. 


LETTERS  PROM  CALCUTTA. 

Part  IV.J  ; 

{Continued  from  page  155.) 

"  May  m,  1881. 

"  On  Good  Friday  we  had  a  sort  of  open-air  Bible  Service  ;  un-* 
fortunately  it  ended  by  blowing  a  hurricane  of  wind  and  pouring 
with  rain,  so  that,  instead  of  finishing  in  the  open  air,  we  had  to 
divide  into  two  bands  of  men  and  women  and  go  into  our 
own  house,  the  women  going  up  stairs  and  the  men  remaining 
down  stairs. 

"J  have  lately  been  giving  the  people  here  great  lectures  about 
depending  on  themselves,  instead  of  on  English  men  and  money. 
This  year  I  am  giving  the  children  mats  to  sit  upon  in  school,  but 
next  year  they  are  all  going  to  subscribe  for  their  mats,  and  so  by 
degrees  we  shall,  we  hope,  teach  them  to  be  independent. 

''What  we  call  our  Normal  Class  consists  ot  four  women  who 
are  teachers,  but  not  effective  as  such,  so  they  attend  this  class  as 
part  of  their  work,  with  a  view  to  improving  themselves  all  round — 
Bengali,  English,  grammar,  geography,  needlework,  concertina.  One 
of  these,  Shandamani,  will  be,  we  hope,  a  first-rate  Zenana  teacher 
educated  in  our  Mission.  A  thing  that  pleases  me  very  much  is 
that  we  have  now  two  voluntary  workers  preparing  themselves  for 
teaching.  •  A.  M.  H." 

"KuLERDARi,  May  21th,  1881. 
"Yesterday  was  Ascension  Day,  and  it  was  a  sad  day,  I  consider, 
for  though  there  was  a  large  gathering  at  the  first  service  in  the  new 
Church  at  Jhangera,  yet  the  congregation  was  far  from  orderly  towards 
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the  end.  Of  course  it  is  hard  for  people  who  have  next  to  no  ideas 
to  "have  to  sit  still  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  while  others  are 
communicating,  but  they  ought  to  be  taught  that  silence  during  the 
Celebration  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  sake  of  reverence.  The 
Readers,  some  of  them  Deacons,  were  nearly  as  bad  as  anybody.  I 
think  I  must  go  down  on  every  high  festival  and  act  as  a  sort  of 
policeman.  I  was  obliged  at  last  to  leave  my  place  and  go  down  and 
sit  among  them.  It  was  quite  interesting  to  see  the  expressions 
that  came  over  their  faces  as  I  held  up  my  finger  arid  frowned  at 
them.  It  was  as  much  as  to  say,  '  Oh  dear  I  she  is  angry,  we  must 
be  quiet ;  but  what  a  fuss  about  nothing  ! '  On  Saturday  week  when 
they  come  up  to  Calcutta  to  receive  their  pay,  as  they  do  every  fourth 
Saturday,  I  hope  to  get  the  Bishop  to  give  them  a  word  of  advice 
about  reverence.  Just  now  we  are  very  excited  to  know  whether 
the  rain  will  stop  in  time  to  enable  us  to  have  our  magic  lantern 
exhibition,  which  we  should  have  had  yesterday  but  for  the  rain. 
The  idea  is  that  the  magic  lantern  will  impress  on  the  children 
Ascension  Day,  and  the  opening  of  the  Church.  The  previous 
Church,  built  of  mud,  had  tumbled  down  manv  years  before. 

"A.  M.  H." 

.  "  May  28th,  1881. 

"We  have  just  got  back  from  the  rice  country.  The  magic  lantern 
came  off  all  right  last  night :  forty-eight  children  were  there  besides 
men.  The  children  came  from  considerable  distances  (in  many  little 
boats),  and  so  could  not  go  back  the  same  night.  I  was  very  much 
interested  to  see  how  the  Hindoos  would  manage,  and  this  is  how 
they  did— forty  of  them  lay  down  side  by  side  along  the  whole 
length  of  Chandra's  verandah,  their  heads  towards  the  outside  ;  eight 
children  were  inside,  besides  the  teachers,  and  our  boatmen,  and 
Rankumar,  who  came  to  show  the  lantern.  .We  also  were  in  the 
house,  but  happily  we  were  allowed  a  room  to  ourselves,  which  was 
owing  to  Rankumar,  for  a  good  many  people  said  the  eight  children 
might  be  in  our  room.  A.  M.  H." 

'' August  Uth,  1881. 
"  I  must  now  write  about  Dhanghatta  School  ;  and  first  I  must 
tell  you  that  soon  you  will  hear  of  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  seats  of 
kaming  in  Bengal !  It  is,  I  think,  quite  Astonishing  what  the  girls 
have  got  through  in  little  more  than  a  year.  The  mistress  gives  the 
whole  school  (about  sixty  children)  lessons  in  geography,  which  they 
learn  by  heart,  and  her  husband  shows  the  map  ;  so  tnat  the  children 
who,  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  did  not  know  their  Alphabet,  can  now 
tell  you  that  the  earth  is  round,  the  different  countries  of  Asia,  &c., 
besides  being  able  to  read  the  Bible,  and  knowing  some  Christian 
truths.  They  know  the  multiplication  table,  too,  pretty  well  up  to 
12  X  10,  and  they  have  begun  lessons  on  objects,  such  as  glass,  opium, 
rubber,  &c.  This  mistress  is  so  good  that,  instead  of  having  another 
school  at  Lakkikantapur,  I  am  going  to  get  those  children  over  here 
-^half  an  hour's  walking  and  boating.  I  offered  to  give  the  mistresa 
another  teacher,  but  she  said  no,  she  and  her  husband  would  do  it 
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with  the  help  of  the  elder  girls.  She  has  got  a  young  bow  (young 
wife)  who  lives  close  to  her  to  go  to  school,  so  I  expect  in  time  she 
will  make  her  a  good  teacher.  I  could  go  on  for  a  long  time  abotit 
that  wonderful  Dhanghatta,  but  I  think  you  have  had  enough. 

"  I  am  very  anxious  during  the  years  I  am  out  here  to  raise  an 
endowment  fund  for  the  schools  we  are  starting,  so  that  people  may 
not  say  I  started  a  lot  of  things  which  it  was  not  possible  to  keep 
going.  Little  by  little  I  am  putting  by  small  sums,  so  that  I  hope  by 
the  time  I  leave  there  may  be  a  small  permanent  sum  to  look  to. 
Shoroshi,  our  pet  pupil,  and  all  her  fai&ily  have  been  away  from 
home  for  some  time,  but  are  now  back  ;  they  have  just  sent  to  Miss 
Harte,  who  is  their  own  special  teacher,  to  tell  her  they  are  back  and 
to  ask  her  to  begin  going  to  them  agaifi.  To  give  you  a  good 
idea  of  what  tbere  may  be  to  do  in  one  single  Zenana,  I  will  tell  you 
what  Miss  Harte  will  teach  in  Shoroshi's  family.  Shoroshi  hersdf 
wants  to  learn  the  harmonica,  another  girl  wishes  to  continue  learn- 
ing English,  the  *  Barobow,'  the  head  lady,  that  is  t6  say,  wishes  to 
read  Bengali  and  begin  English,  and  her  little  child,  who  won't  go 
to  school,  is  to  learn  everything,  so  that  really  this  one  single  Zenana 
would  give  Miss  Harte  almost  enough  to  do,  if  she  -went  nowhere 
else,  whereas  she  has  eighteen  or  more  to  go  to.  A.  M.  H." 

«  August  20th,  1881. 
"  This  last  week  I  have  been  about  amongst  the  rice  schools  with 
Mrs.  Wheeler  (the  Govenunent  Inspectress)  who  has  been  examining 
them.  She  is  a  Christiein  Bengali  lady,  and  I  got  her  to  talk  to  and 
exhort  the  women  in  places  where  the  Mission  women  have  been  at 
work  for  two  years  and  more.  I  was  quite  pleased  to  see  that  the 
women  came  and  listened  to  Mrs.  V^heeler  like  sensible  beings/  and 
not  like  hunted  hares.  Altogether,  I  have  come  back  from  that 
week's  examination  greatly  refreshed  in  spirit,  for  I  am  sure  there  is 
a  quickening  going  on  in  *  my  country,'  as  it  has  been  nick-named. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  women  ^ho  are  nominally  Christian  now 
know  the  fundamentals  of  their  religion,  and  can  repeat  tbe  Lord's 
Prayer,  Belief,  and  shorteneA  form  of  Ten  Commandments.  Some  of 
them  have  testified  their  willingness  to  learn  the  Ten  Command- 
ments in  full.  One  young  girl  told  me  that  people  are  beginning  to 
say  that  they  cannot  go  into  an  assembly  so  thinly  clad  as  they  are 
by  native  custom^  and  they  would  like  to  wear  more  than  the  native 
sharee.  What  I  encourage  them  in  is,  not  to  leave  oS  their  sharee, 
which  is  a  cloth  about  six  yards  long  wound  most  picturesquely 
about  them,  but  to  wear  something  under  it. 

"  You  would  have  been  amused  this  morning  to  have  seen  us,  with 
the  thermometer  standing  at  83°,  shutting  the  windows,  and  putting 
on  clothes  to  keep  ourselves  warm.  The  fact  is,  there  was  a  very 
damp  wind.  I  have  just  had  the  pleasure  of  looking  over  the  stairs 
listening  to  JogenAra  reading  his  Bible  ;  he  is  one  of  the  boatmen, 
and  a  catechumen.  He  made  a  long  pause  after  teading  ^  I  will  make 
you  fishers  of  men  •; '  then  I  retired,  leaving  him  still  reading.  At 
present  it  is  arranged  that  t^e  three  boatmen  and  the  cook  s  wife 
sl^ll  be  baptised  on  Sunday,  September  18th  ;;  the  three  men  to  be 
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immersed  in  the  tank  or  pond,  and  the  woman  sprinkled  only  at  the 
font.  Dr.  Coe,  of  Bishop's  College,  is  going  to  see  about  it,  so  I  hope 
it  will  be  done  reverently  and  nicely.  There  are  two  candidates  lor 
Confirmation,  and  an  unbaptised  wife  of  a  Brahmin  convert,  also  a 
mother  and  Hister  of  another  man  to  be  taught — ^in  fact,  ju?t  now 
I  feel  overwhelmed  with  too  much  to  do..  However,  I  cannot  do 
more  than  I  c^n,  and  Sisera  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  woman,  and 
a  little  person  like  Gideon,  among  the  youngest  in  his  Father's 
house,  may  accomplish  the  propagation  of  God's  kingdom.  The 
Hmall  things  of  the  world  may  confound  the  great.  A.  M.  H." 

'' August  2Ut,  1881. 
'"  I  like  you  to  know  our  ups  and  downs^  so  I  shajl  tell  that  yester- 
day we  ibund  a  very  bad  school ;  no  progress  at  all  had  been  made 
during  the  past  six  months,  and  I  told  the  teacher,  Ruth,  of  Beth- 
beria,  that  if  a  certain  standard  was  not  arrived  at  in  a  month's  time 
I  should  shut  up  the  school  immediately.  She  promised  improvement 
and  I  hope  we  shall  find  it,  as  she  is  a  widow  with  two  children,  for 
she  could  ill  afford  to  lose  the  e^lployment.  In  the  wonderful  8clw>ol 
at  Dhanghatta,  and  a  Christian  school  in  Bhowanipore,  they  are  read- 
ing such  forward  books  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  buckle  to  and 
Htiidy  Bengali  again,  so  you  see  I  am  not  perfect  at  it ;  but  I  am  get- 
ting to  feel  the  language,  and  I  hope  that  I  am  tolerably  plain,  for 
the  other  day,  when  I  was  reading  to  an  ignorant  lady  who  did  not 
know  how  to  read,  instead  of  listening  to  edification  she  muttered 
to  her  daughter  that  I  was  reading  distinctly.  It  was  satisfactory 
for  the  Bengali,  but  not  for  the  subject  of  our  reading  I 

«A.  M.  H." 

"  September  ISth,  1881. 

"  I  inclose  you  a  rough  translation  of  an  address  I  made  to  the 
rice  schools  teachers  when  they  came  up  for  their  monthly 
payments. 

*' '  For  many  days  I  have  not  addressed  you  at  our  meetings,  but  I 
have  been  going  in  and  out  among  you,  and  the  sad  thing  is  that,  as 
far  as  I  can  see,  religion  does  not  increase  among  you.  If  I  were  to 
say  to  you,  *'  1  will  give  you  four  rupees  a  month  if  you  will  each  in 
your  own  village  establish  a  Sunday  School,"  you  would  look  about 
you  and  very  soon  find  some  means  of  getting  the  school  together. 
Well,  then,  if  for  the  sake  of  rupees  this  work  could  be  done,  can  it 
not  be  done  for  the  sake  of  your  Father  ?  Consider  how  many 
(christian  people  about  you  have  never  heard  of  ^oah  and  of  the 
passage  of  the  Israelites  through  the  Red  Sea,  and  not  knowing  that, 
how  will  they  understand  the  prayers  in  the  Baptismal  Service,  and 
yet  many  of  them  are  thirty  or  ibrty  years  old  and  have  been 
(Jhristians  from  their  boyhood.  Where  is  the  fault  ?  The  Readers 
making  excuse  will  say,  "  People  don't  wish  to  learn  ;  can  we  use 
force  to  make  them  learn  ? "  I  don't  say  this  will  be  done  in  a  day. 
Do  you  get  a  year's  boiled  rice  after  one  day's  labour  1  No  !  Well, 
then,  as  in  worldly  affairs  much  labour  must  be  expended  and  disap- 
pointment endured  before  we  can  get  fruit,  so  in  spiritual  things  wCi 
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labouring,  and  labouring  by  the  blessing  of  God,  shall,  in  the 
end,  tread  down  Satan  under  our  feet,  a^d  God's  kingdom  will 
be  extended.  A.  M.  H." 

'^  Octoher  IQth,  1881. 
"  Miss  Harte  and  I  are  staying  at  Lucknow.  Mrs.  Salkeld  being  a 
friend  of  Miss  Harte'a,  she  and  the  Major  kindly  invited  me  to  stop 
with  them  as  well  as  Miss  Harte.  We  are  having  an  easy  holiday 
time  of  it  here.  Up  and  out  by  6.30,  in  by  9^  rest  till  9.30  including 
a  bath,  then  breakfast :  from  12  till  4  retire  for  rest,  then  tea.  Perhaps 
a  drive,  otherwise  sitting  out  in  the  moonlight  till  dinner  at  8,  then 
probably  bed,  in  preparation  for  being  up  at  5.45  next  morning. 
Last  Friday  we  had  a  day  with  the  Mission  ladiep,  and  most  satisfac- 
tory it  was.  Great  grown-up  Mohammedan  wonien  come  to  school, 
and  they  apparently  learn  when  they  get  there.  The  Bengali  School 
is  first-rate,  also  the  Bengali  Zenana  pupils  very  satisfactory. 
Though  the  greater  number  of  natives  here  are  not  Bengalis,  still 
there  are  a  great  many.  As  a  rule  it  seems  that  the  natives  here  are 
quite  as  free  from  prejudice  as  in  Calcutta.  On  Saturday  we  went 
to  see  some  horsemanship — a  private  show  for  our  amusement. 
This  was  before  breakfast  ;  when  "it  was  over  Major  Salkeld  took  us 
into  the  mess-room  tor  Chotahazari  (little  breal^fast).  The  Major  has 
kindly  put  a  horse  aijd  cf^rriage  entirely  at  our  disposal  while  we  are 
here,  so  Miss  Harte  and  I  clrive  about  on  our  two-wheeler  wherever 
we  want  to  go. ,  On  Tuesday  we  are  going  throij^h  the  city  on  an 
elephant — very  exciting  we  call  the^t.  The  post  comes  on  a  camel's 
back.  A.  M.  H." 

''December  2Qth,  1881. 

"  Yon  will  like  to  have  an  account  of  the  Dhanghatt^  School  prize- 
giviiig.  "We  w^ent  down  a  party  of  nine,  besides  boatmen,  and  lor  all 
these  we  had  to  take  with  us  all  necessaries — food,  water,  Redding,  etc. 
One  of  the  servants  started  the  day  before  we  did,  with  a  boat-load  of 
bedsteads,  cooking  utensils,  purdahs,  i.e.,  curtains  to  screen  us  round 
while  sleeping  in  open  sheds.  We  made  a  sad  beginning,  one  of  our 
boatmen  was  taken  ill  with  cholera,  so  instead  of  his  being  able  to 
punt  us  as  usual,  we  had  to  take  him  home  into  one  of  the  villages 
and  then  leave  his  brother,  another  of  the  boatmen,  to  nurse  him. 

**  We  heard  afterwards  that  in  three  hours  he  was  helpless,  and  died 
the  next  morning.  We  started  from  Calcutta  at  10  a  m.,  boated  all 
day  without  stopping  for  meals,  for  I  was  so  afraid  we  should  arrive 
so  late  for  dinner  at  Girish  Babu's.  My  worst  fears  were  realised, 
and  we  did  not  get  to  dinner  till  2  a.m.  !  and  Miss  Harte  and  I  were 
not  in  bed  until  3.30.  I  was  in  an  agony,  for  there  was  a  confusion 
as  to  who  should  sleep  where  ;  our  difficulties  would  have  been  great 
anyhow,  having  so  many  to  accommodate,  but  they  were  made  much 
worse  from  not  having  all  our  own  boatmen,  who  are  more  or  less 
accustomed  to  arranging  on  these  occasions.  However,  sooner  or 
later  every  one  got  to  bed,  and  Mrs,  Girish  had  given  us  a  famous 
dinner.  Next  day,  the  service  before  big  breakfast  was  very  nice, 
and  I  felt  so  responsible  and  anxious  everything  should   go   off 
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well  that  my  individual  pleasure  was  considerably  spoilt,  but  other 
people  seemed  happy,  which  was  the  great  thing. 

**  The  prizes  were  given,  and  in  the  evening  we  had  a  magic 
lantern.  Next  morning  we  left  at  about  8  A.M.,  getting  back  to  Cal- 
cutta at  about  11  at  night,  after  a  good  many  more  troubles,  but  I 
can't  tell  you  about  them  all.  Girish  Babu  has  since  been  up  to 
Calcutta,  and  he  says  everybody  down  there  was  pleased,  so  that  is 
satisfactory,  and  I  hope  that,  notwithstanding  a  few  so-called  hard- 
ships, none  -of  the  company  we  took  with  us  are  any  the  worse.  On 
Christmas  Day  I  dined  with  Mrs.  Reynolds  and  could  only  get  once 
to  Church,  as  we  had  to  go  down  to  Ihangera  to  a  native  feast. 

"  A.  M.  H." 

"  January^  1832. 

"  I  felt  an  earthquake  for  the  first  time  the  other  day.  We  were 
getting  up  in  the  morning  when  sudAealy  the  ayah  said,  *  Look,  Mem 
Sahib,  at  those  papers.'  I  looked,  aad  behold  they  were  shaking ; 
then  the  pictures  began  on  the  walls,  and  standing  up  we  felt  the 
whole  floor  shaking,  as  if  a  good  dance  were  going  on.  I  rushed  into 
my  gown  and  outside  to  see  if  I  could  feel  the  earth  shaking,  but  I 
could  not,  only  all  the  trees  were  trembling.  They  say  it  lasted  ten 
minutes,  and  was  felt  all  over  India  and  Burmah. 

"  We  had  such  a  New  "JTear's  Day  here,  Rankumar  having  been 
preparing  flags  and  banners  for  months  past.  Yesterday  the-  day  for 
using  them  came  off.  But  I  must  tell  you  all  my  anxieties  the  day 
before.  I  knew  all  my  people  wanted  to  sing  and  play  in  the  streets, 
but  I  was  afraid  some  of  the  Cathedral  authorities  would' object,  and 
the  Bishop  was  supposed  to  object  to  gongs  as  making  such  a  noise. 
(We  were  to  have  five  gongs.)  But  I  drove  four  men  down  to  consult 
Mr.  Willis,  of  the  Oxford  Mission,  and  he  saw  no  objection,  and 
when  I  talked  to  Rankumar  he  seemed  thoroughly  to  have  the  right 
on  his  side,  as  he  quoted  *  The  singers  go  before,  the  minstrels  follow 
after,  in  the  midst,  etc'  So  I  said  I  could  not  forbid  the  gongs  and  kept 
quiet,  and  everybody  w'as  to  come  here  at  seven  next  morning  (yes- 
terday) for  service  at  10.3(X  Several  Bengalis  stayed  up  aU  night  to 
finish  everything.  By  9  o'clock  we  had  mustered,  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  giving  us  each  a  banner,  the  bells  going  on  before,  we 
marched  along  the  left  side  of  the  road,  according  to  the  advice  we 
had  from  the  Calcutta  police.  My  flag,  the  one  you  sent  for  the  boat, 
was  borne  aloft  thirty  feet  high.  Miss  Harte  and  I  were  in  front  of  the 
women.  Miss  Holcombe  and  Miss  Trought  at  the  back  of  them. 
Then  came  the  singing  men — seventy  in  all  for  this  procession. 
About  half-way  I  sent  Rankumar  on  to  giVe-notice  at  the  Palace,  so 
then  they  were  standing  in  the  verandah  when  we  arrived.  We 
halted  and  sang  and  beat  a  peal  on  the  gongs ;  the  Palace  people 
looked  quite  pleased.  We  then  loW^ered  our  bannere  to  get  under  the 
trees  and  so  approached  the  Cathedral.  The  Sandels  (Mr.  S.  is  native 
pastor)  were  on  the  doorstep  to  receive  us.  We  had  a  horn  as  nearly 
as  possible  like  the  trumpets  in  the  picture  of  the  Fall  of  Jericho  in 
Bible  Pictures  and  Stories.  We  had  to  settl&j  our  banners,  and  left 
them  in  care  of  the  Palace  Chuprassie  (messenger),  who  happened  to 
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be  there  ;  then  went  into  Church.  Miss  Harte  was  very  anxious  to 
keep  a  seat  for  me,  but  people  came  crowding  in,  so  we  acted  vergers 
for  the  women  until  Mr.  Willis  was  ready  at  the  head  of  the  united 
Mirzapore  and  Cathedral  Bengali  Choirs,  to  march  forward.  'We 
sang  Hymn  33,  *  Earth  has  many  a  noble  city,'  (Bengali).  Miss 
Harte  and  I  found  refuge  on  a  step.  The  service  in  Bengali  was 
very  good,  and  impressed  the  Bishop  very  much.  I  don't  believe  he 
knew  so  many  Bengali  Christians  existed.  There  were  some  300 
more  than  the  Cathedral  seats.  Service  over,  we  went  into  the  com- 
pound and  the  different  dalo  (parties)  sang  while  the  women  sat 
about  listeiiing  to  the  singing.  .  Our  party  with  banners  went  for- 
ward, and  Mrs.  Sandelcame  saying  to  me  in  the  joy  of  her  heart,  *  Is 
not  this  very  nice  1 '  taking  me  by  the  arm.  Rain  spoiled  the  rest  of 
the  day.  However,  the  Church  was  again  pretty  well  ^U  for  evensong. 

"  A.  M.  H." 

^'January  29th,  1882  • 
"  My  idea  for  the  future  of  our  Mission  is,  that  it  should  be  a  sort 
of  Deaconesses  Institution,  not  confined  to  any  particular  society  or 
nation,  that  it  should  work  anywhere  in  the  diocese  of  Calcutta, 
this  being  the  cent?e,  like  Clewer  is  to  Hie  Clewer  Sisterhood.  We 
could  then  have  Zenana  work  and  school  Work  and  pastoral  work, 
and,  perhaps,  nursing  work.  So  you  see  my  mind  is  not  resting  in 
this  small  business.  All  the  native  clergy  in  Calcutta  ask  us  to  go 
and  help  them,  but  how  can  we,  with  such  a  small  supply  of  workers  ? 
We  cannot  get  through  the  work  that  is  already  mapped  out  for  us. 
I  stood  sponsor  to-day  to  a  youth  of  18,  who  has  left  father,  mother, 
wife,  and  brothers  to  become  a  Christian.  I  hope  he  may  be  steadfast. 
He  is  friends  with  Mr.  Willis  (of  the  Oxford  Mission),  and  was 
sheltered  for  some  days  at  the  Oxford  Mission  House. 

"A.  M.  H,' 

"  February  ISth,  1882. 
"  Our  gardener  was  baptised  yesterday  by  the  name  of  Michael 
Munsur.  He  will,  I  hope,  prove  a  worthy  member  of  the  Christian 
body.  He  is  an  odd  boy,  with  no  father,  mother,  brothers,  or  sisters, 
and  was  by  way  of  being  a  Mohammedan.  While  I  am  writing  four 
of  the  servants  are  learning  Christianity,  for  we  care  a  great  deal 
about  making  our  servants  into  good  Christians,  if  it  may  be,  and 
try  not  to  neglect  them  while  going  out  and  about  to  others.  So  a 
bearer  is  learning  hifi  texts,  a  boatman  also  learning  texts,  Michael, 
the  newly  baptised  gardener,  is  learning  his  Catechism,  and  the 
virtuous  simple  boy,  who  is  a  table  servant,  and  has  a  very  long 
name,  Paramananda,  is  being  taught  his  Catechism  preparatory  to 
Confirmation ;  he  cannot  read,  so  it  all  has  to  be  taught  him,  and 
Rankumar  is  teaching  him.  The  poor  boy  finds  the  second  and 
fourth  Commandments  almost  too  much  to  learn,  but  it  is  getting 
done  by  degrees.  Rankumar  used  to  be  one  of  the  servants,  but  he 
retired  from  that,  and  he  is  now  a  sort  of  helper  in  general  to  me  ;  he 
is  a  most  earnest  Christian,  and  is  quite  a  Missionary  to  his  own 
people,  A.  M.  H." 
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."  February  20<A,  1882. 
"  I  am  sitting  with  Miss  Johnson,  the  Bishop's  sister,  and  have 
been  telling  her  about  our  table  servant's  engagement  to  be 
married  to  a  first-class  girl  in  the  Chakruberia  School,  and  she  and 
I  have  both  been  so  amused  by  it  that  I  must  tell  you  a  little  about 
it.  This  girl,  by  name  Emily,  lost  her  mother  not  long  ago,  and  so 
her  father  wants  her  to  be  married,  in  order  that  the  son-in-law  may 
look  after  her  and  his  little  boys,  who  are  very  troublesome.  Ran- 
kumar,  my  factotum,  who  u^ed  to  be  head  of  the  servants,  made  an 
offer  on  behalf  of  the  table  servant  Kush,  which  was  to  be  considered 
by  the  father.  In  the  meantime  the-  father  came  to  me  and  made* 
overtures  for  another  of  our  servants  called  Rideshi.  I  told  him  that 
both  were  good  boys,  but  that  Kush  was  the  more  jolly  of  the  two ; 
however,  I  was  to  ask  Rideshi  what  he  thought,  so  after  the  Catechism 
and  Line  upon  Line  reading  with  the  men-servants,  I  asked  him. 
Don't  you  think  it  was  very  funny  1  He  said  it  was  a  weighty  matter, 
and  the  next  day  said  the  same  thing  again,  so  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  did  not  want  to  marry  ;  and  two  days  after  when  the 
father  came  again  I  told  him  Kush  was  selected,  the  jolly  one.  '  The 
father  then  called  a  committee  of  his  friends  together  and  asked  for 
their  approval.  It  appears  that  in  the  country  the  friends  take  sides 
and  bargain  over  the  jewels  to  be  given,  but  here  the  only  thing  to 
be  discussed  was  how  long  the  bride  and  bridegroom  were  to  live 
with  the  bride's  father.  When  Rankumar  told  us  about  this  com- 
mittee Miss  Harte  and  I  were  so  amused  that  we  settled  to  go  and 
listen.  Accordingly,  after  dinner,  about  9  p.m.,  we  started  for  the 
Para  or  native  quarter,  and  went  to  the  bride's  house,  where  we 
found  the  committee,  of  about  fifteen  in  all,  assembled,  the  bride's 
people  had  provided  tea  and  sweetmeats.  It  was  very  difiicult  to  get 
the  matter  begun,  but  at  last  Rankumar  announced  that  Kush 
Chandra  Mandal  was  anxious  to  marry  his" brother  Bhagan's  daughter. 
What  had  the  company  to  say  1  At  first  they  said  there  was  nothing 
to  be  said,  as  Miss  Baba  had  settled  it  all,  but  that  was  only  compli- 
mentary to  me.  The  father  then  came  forward  and  said  he  wanted  a 
son-in-law  to  look  after  his  little  boys.  The  company  then  said.  Is 
the  son-law  to  feed  them  1  That  being  satisfactorily  settled  by  the 
committee  (I  could  not  understand  it  all),  Kush  was  told  to  bring 
his  engagement  present,  consisting  of  a  cloth  of  red  cotton-waste 
thread,  a  wooden  necklace  dyed  yellow,  a  looking-glass  and  comb. 
She  then  put  the  cloth  on  and  the  necklace,  and  some  red  powder  on 
the  parting  of  her  hair,  this  red  powder  being  always  worn  by  all 
married  people.  Then  she  made  the  Bengali  salutation  to  her  father, 
falling  right  down,  and  her  father  said,  *  May  God  Almighty 
bless  you.'  Then  she  did  the  same  to  the  committee,  amongst  whom 
Kush,  her  future  husband,  was  sitting,  and  then  we  retired,  after 
which  the  hookah  went  round  cheerfully.  There  was  no  smoking 
while  we  were  present,  out  of  regard  for  us.  A.  M.  H." 

"  March  26th,  1882. 
"Raghabpur  Church,  after  infinite  trouble,  is  being,  built;  it  is 
one  of  the  things  which,  if  it  had  not  been  for  my  being  here,  would, 
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I  am  afraid,  have  come  to  nothing.  I  say  this,  not  of  course  out  of 
conceit,  but  because  it  is  to  me  so  wonderful  that  our  bein^  here 
4»hould  be  producing  fmit,  and  not  only  that,  but  that  we  should  see 
the  fruit.  My  anxiety  is  intense  to  make  things  permanent.  I  am 
writing  in  the  Palace  (Bishop's  house),  which  is  just  opposite  the 
Cathednd,  and  as  all  these  windows,  and  all 'the  Cathedral  windows, 
are  of  course  open,  I  can  hear  the  Cathedral  organ  sounding  out 
*  God  save  the  Queen.'  We  have  to-day  had  the  thanksgiving  for  her 
preservation.  Everybody  this  morning  stood  up  while  the  National 
Anthem  was  played  .Jso  I  suppose  they  Will  this  evening.  It  is  grand, 
the  expression  of  feeling  all  through  the  Queen's  dominions. 

"  A.  M.  H." 


LETTERS  FOR  OUR  WORKING  PARTIES. 

1.- CLYDESDALE. 

BOX.ES  have  been  sent  this  year  to  five  of  the  large  Mission 
Stations  in  Kaffraria,  Bishop  Callaway's  diocese,  and  the 
following  letters  from  Archdeacon  and  Mrs.  Button  wiU  show  how 
thoroughly  they  have  been  appreciated  at  Clydesdale. 

The  Archdeacon  wrote  in  September  : — 

'*  The  things  you  have  sent  us  are,  as  usual,  a  great  help  to  us.  Some 
we  sell  and  some  we  give  to  the  children.  You  know  that  we  have 
many  out-stations.  We  encourage  the  parents  of  the  children  to  buy 
for  their  children,  but  in  some  places  it  is  hard,  up-hill  work.  At 
Clydesdale,  practically,  we  give  away  nothing,  at  out-stations  we  are 
obliged  to  do  so  still.  We  are  building  small  Churches,  so  that  money 
is  much  needed,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  clothing  will  this 
year  go  mostly  to  the  fund  for  building  Churches.  Johanna  continues 
her  work  j  without  her  I  think  We  should  have  to  stop  work  at 
Fulumuhle.  Her  husband  is  not  a  very  good  teacher,  and  she  not 
only  takes  charge  of  the  girls,  but  helps  in  arithmetic  with  the  boys. 
She  has  two  nice  little  children,  and  I  have  no  doubt  Mrs.  Button 
has  rejoiced  her  heart  by  sending  Something  for  them  from  the 
Mission  boxes.  She  has  now  special  charge  of  two  girls  who  were 
confirmed  when  the  Bishop  was  last  here.  They  lost  their  mother 
more  than  a  year  ago,  ana  quite  look  up  to  her  now  to  supply  her 
place.  Since  we  were  able  to  roof  the  schoolroom  there  with  iron 
things  have  gone  on  much  better.  We  begin  to  feel  the  need  of  a 
Girls'  Home.  We  want  some  one  to  take  girls  from  Clydesdale  and 
other  places  and  teach  them  not  only  to  read  but  to  be  able  to  keep  a 
house  in  order.  I  feel  almost  tempted  to  make  a  formal  application 
to  you  for  help — a  lady  who  would  throw  herself  heart  and  soul  into 
the  work.  When  the  Bishop  is  in  our  neighbourhood  I  intend  to  ask 
his  advice  about  the  desirability  of  a  Girls'  Home,  and  then,  if  he 
approves,  set  about  building  one.    We  have  just  finished,  or  nearly 
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so,  a  nice  little  Church  at  Meklwana  ;  it  is  built  of  stone  and  covered] 
with  iron.     The  people  gave  £120  towards  it.     A  day  or  two  ago  on  el 
who  is  a  judge  said  that  the  building  in  its  present  state  was  worth' 
quite  £^50.     We  hope  to  be  able  to  floor  it  and  paint  it,  then  wei 
snail  consider  it  complete.     It  will  easily  hold  100  people,  and  when' 
wanted  200.     The  natives  have  a  wonderful  capacity  for  crowding  in. ' 
they  can  bear  it  much  better  than  we  can.     Some  other  buildings  I , 
hope  to  put  up  will  be  a  little  larger^than  Meklwana,  which  is  forty 
feet  by  twenty  feet.  We  have  lately  had  quite  a  number  of  new  children 
at  this  school.    Till  quite  recently  very  few  girls  came,  now  there  are,  i 
1  think,  twelve.     Many  of  the  heathen  natives  object  to  their  girls  \ 
learning,  they  think  it  will  affect  their  value  as  wives.     Still  we  have 
much  to  be  thankful  for,  and  1  believe  we  are  making  headway  in 
almost  every  direction." 

And  Mrs.  Button,  writing  about  the  same  time,  says  : — 
"Again  we  have  the  pleasure  of  acknowledging  a  splendid  large 
box  of  clothing  sent  us  by  the  Ladies*  Association,  and  may  we, 
through  you,  express  our  warm  and  heartfelt  thanks  to  all  the  kind 
workers,  they  are  indeed  helping  us  by  their  own  self-denial  ;  they  are 
mostly  unknown  to  us,  but  there  are  two  or  three  T  should  like  to 
mention — Mrs.  Venables  (Lincoln),  who  has  sent  us  a  large  contribu- 
tion of  work,  the  Deanery  Working  Party  (York),  and  Lady  Frances 
Lloyd  (Oswestry),  who  have  likewise  sent  us  parcels.    All  the  plain 
garments  will  be  for  our  school  children,  ana  the  fancy  articles  for 
sale.     Although  my  husband  has  plenty  on  hand  just  at  present,  yet 
it  is  a  great  wish  of  mine  to  start  a  fund  towards  a  Church.     I  think 
if  you  could  see  our  SchooNchapel  filled  as  it  is  with  school  children 
all  the  week  and  sometimes  crowded  on  Sunday,  you  would  agree 
with  me  that  we  really  do  need  one.    Last  Christmas  I  had  a  sale  of 
work,  and  realised  £16  towards  the  purchase  of  an  American  organ, 
which  we  now  have  in  use,  and  you  can  imagine  what  an  improvement 
it  is  after  using  a  worn-out  harmonium.   This  Christmas  (D.  V.)  I  hope 
to  have  a  sale  of  work  again,  and  start  a  Church  Fund  to  which  I  hope 
we  may  be  able  to  add  at  another  time.    One  of  our  great  wants  j  ust  at 
present  is  some  one  who  will  take  the  management  of  our  girls.    We 
have  seven  in  one  house,  and  I  find  that  as  many  as  we<;an  undertake, 
but  there  are  still  many  more  who  need  supervision.  1  have  mentioned 
this  thinking  that  perhaps  some  time  in  tne  future  you  might  be  able 
to  help  us,  still  I  know  from  reading  the  reports  of  Mission  workers 
how  many  calls  you  have  upon  you.    Our  school  keeps  up  its  number, 
and  we  still  have  a  large  class  of  girls  for  sewing  twice  a  week. 
My  husband  is  frequently  from  home,  he  has  only  recently  returned 
from  the  consecration  of  the  Coadjutor  Bishop." 


IL— BURMAH. 

The  three  boxes  sent  at  the  end  of  Ust  year  to  Burmah  arrived  in 
due  time  at  Rangoon,  and  in  April  Mrs.  Blyth  wrote  as  follows  in 
acknowledgment : — 

"The  first  sale  of  the  contents  of  the  Kangoon  box  was  held  on 
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Monday,  when,  I  think,  we  sold  about  Rs.  400  worth  of  things. 
There  are  enough  left  over  to  have  a  second  sale,  which  we  hope  to 
have  next  week.    The  box  is  a  very  good  one,  and  I  think  we  shall 
be  able  to  sell  all  the  things  before  long.     We  find  it  very  difficult 
to    sell    woollen    comforters,    shawls,    baby's    socks,    also  ^under- 
clothing,  unless  it  is  made  of  fine  calico  ;  no  one  wears  stout  under- 
clothing in  such  a  climate.     If  I  may  make  a  few  suggestions,  I 
should  say  little  bo^s'  suits  (trousers  and  jackets)  made  in  either 
holland  of  a  light  kind  or  twill,  would  sell ;  we  had  many  requests  for 
these,  and  a  few  things  for  gentlemen  would  be  very  acceptable,  such 
as  ties,  handkerchiefs,  smoking  caps.     Petticoats,  made  of  gay  prints 
such  as  we  had  in  this  box,  sell  readily  among  the  Madrassee  ayahs. 
We  could  have  sold  double  the  number  if  we  had.  had  them.     The 
Prome  box  we  are  thinking  of  sending  either  to  Mooilmein  or  Akyab, 
to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  Prom^,  as  at  the  latter  place  there  are  so 
few  Europeans  that  it  is  impossible  to  hold  a  bazaap.     Mrs.  Strachan 
tells  me  you  had  not  heard  of  the  late  changes  at  St.  Mary's ;  for 
this  omission  I  am  sorry  ;  had  I  known  when  I  took  up  the  Ladies' 
Association  work  last  month  that  Mrs.  Laughton  had  not  written  I 
i^hould  have  done  so.    I  have  taken  the  Secretary's  work  temporarily 
until  some  one  can  be  found  to  devote  the  time  and  attention  it  re- 
quires. I  find,  with  the  work  in  \}^  parish,  that  I  have  not  the  leisure 
to  be  an  efficient  Secretary  and  Treasurer  to  St.  Mary's.   Miss  Barton, 
the  new  Head  Mistress,  seems,  anxious  to  do  her  duty,  but  her  ignor- 
ance of  Burmese  is  a  drawback.    The  Second  Mistress,  Mrs.  Citti,  is 
the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Simpson^  the  Head  Mistress  at  Prome  ;  she  is  a 
good  Second  Mistress,  and  understands  the  language  and  also  the 
people.      There  are   two  Burmese  teachers  and  a  Burmese  pupil 
teacner,  a  young  girl  educated  at  St.  Mary's,  Martha  Poole.    The 
numbers  in  the  Day  School  are  100  on  the  books,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  86.     There  are  onl;^^  three  boarders,  and  a  Burmese 
Matron  looks  after  them.    The  chifdren  had  their  annual  treat  last 
week,  and  it  was  a  pretty  sight  to  see  the  gaily  dressed  Burmese  and 
Chinese  children,  some  with  magnificent  jewels  on,  and  yet  qui  e 
delighted  at  a  sixpenny  toy.     Mrs.  Crossthwaite,  the  wife  of  the 
Chief  Commissioner,  gave  the  prizes,  and  seemeA  greatly  taken  with 
the  Burmese  children.     The  '  water  feast '  holidays  are  on  now,  and 
last  till  May  Ist.     I  hope  we  shall  re-open  with  a  large  number. 
At  Thayetmyo  everything  seems  satisfactory  from    Mr.  Briscoe's 
account.     The  box  had  arrived  when  last  I  heard.    From  Prome  we 
have  not  had  such  good  accounts  ;  just  now  the  heat  is  great,  and 
there  was  fear  of  sickness  in  the  schools.     *  Mah  May,'  our  Burmese 
teacher  at  Prome,  wishes  to  come  to  Rangoon  to  study  for  six  months, 
so  as  to  pass  an  examination  as  a  certificated  teacher.    She  is  a  good 
girl  and  has  a  high  character  given  her  as  a  teacher  ;  she  was  one  of 
our  St.  Mary's  girls.    From  Moulmein  we  have  good  accounts,  the 
School  is  being  built,  but  not  fast,  for  want  of  sufficient  funds.     Mr. 
Colbeck  writes  to  Rangoon  for  help  ;  I  hope  we  may  be  able  to  give 
it.     1  will  not  fail  to  let  you  know  when  the  new  Secretary  is 
appointed." 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS  AND  DONATIONS. 

OCTOBEB,   1888. 


S,    $.  d. 

Bexley  Heath     8  10    0 

Bouth  Kensingtou     1    5 

Hears  Ashby       4  10 

Greenated     ... 17    1 

Bt.  Ann's,  Bighgate  ,-    1    6 

Copford >    0 

By  Miss  Fell       §4  15 

Reading  Meeting 6o  19 

Great  Grimsby    1  15 

Mrs.  Parkinson 10 

St.  John's,  Kennington    6    3 

liady  Elizabeth  VilUers    ^  10 

Shrewsbury 2S  14 

Misses  XeGros    ...     .-    7    0 

General  Gillihm * 2    2 

Isleworth 1    1 

Bridgnorth    .4    0 

West  Wickham    «..    ...      8    9 

Beddington 8  12 

LodsvTorth 6    0 

Nantwich     6  10 

By  Miss  L.  Phillimore      30 

Basingstoke,  by  Miss  Lamb    .«      4    0 

Kemerton     ...    : 4    0 

Miss  Turing 10 

Lady  Harriet  Warde 4    0 

By  Mrs.  Borradalle    10  10 

Bouth  Stfiinley    6    0 

Bv  Miss  L.-Ashton    ...     ...    ...  60    2 

Checkley  and  Tean    i.      ft  14 

Binallwood   6    1 

Mrs.  W.  H.  White     2    0 

Rev.  Canon  Cooke     ...    ...    ...  10    0 

Ch^am 2    7 

Lincoln,  by  Mrs.  Venables      ...      9  12 

Aylesbury ...    ...      5  12 

Upper  Tooting    H  W 

Brereton       ...    ...    ...      7    8 

By  Miss  Matshnll       8    « 

Miss  M.  A.  H.  Page *.  6 

Kensington 12 


Bt.  James-the-Less    

EastMolesey      

By  Mrs  Wilbraham 

Miss  Lane  Fox    

Miss  Irving -    

Ottery.  St.  Mary       

St.  Lake's,  Formby 

St.  Gabriel's,  Pimlico      

For  Roorkee       

Harrogate    

By  Mjss  Wharton      

By  Miss  Williams 

Misses  Cartwright     

By  Mrs.  Compton      , 

The  Mount,  York       

St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields 

Market  Lavington      

Sneinton       

St.  Jnmes's,  ^Northampton 
St.  Mark's,  Hamilton  Terrace. 
Basingstoke,  by  lti8» White  . 

Deanery.  York    

Miss  E.  Lloyd     

Exeter 

Misses  Marshall 

Bishopptone       

By  Miss  Monnt 

By  Miss  Anson   ... 

Sevenoaks    

Ealing* 

Whimple      < 

Church  Kirk 

Teddinftton" 

Scarborough...    , ...    . 

By  Miss  Cooke    

Mrs.  HilberS . 

Newport       ...    i «.    , 

Battersea      , 

Hackhey i..    , 

fotfti...    


1  10 


10 

6 

1 

8 

9 

9 

7  12 
.  13  0 
.  20  17 
.     II     4 

6  4 
.  1  0 
10 
.  10  0 
8 
.  5  5 
.       7  10 

4    0 
.    24    0 
.      1  17 
.      4  12 
.40 
,.    21  17 
5 
.      4 
..      2 
..    15 
..      4 
..      8 
..      1 
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PARCELS  OF  WORE  AND  CLOTHING, 

Received  up  to  November  1«^,  1883. 

Droitwich  Association,  by  Miss  Ricketts.  Wells  Association,  by  Miss  Branckcr. 
Hackney  Association,  by  Miss  Green.  Cricoleth  Association,  by  Mi^.  Priestley.  Miss 
Stephens,  London.  St.  Mary  Church  Association,  by  Mrs.  Finch.  Derbv  Association, 
by  Mrs.  G.  Taylor.  St.  John's,  Ealing,  Association,  by  Mrs.  Summerhftyes.  Sam- 
brook  and  Edgmond  Association,  by  Miss  Palfaier.  Mrs.  Richarrls,  Fennant.  Chnrrh 
Kirk  Association,  by  Mrs.  Collins.  Teddlngton  Association,  by  Mrs.  Mant.  Harrogate 
Association,  by  Mrs.  Basil  Woodd.  Copford  Association,  by  Mrs.  Bannatyne.  Sunning- 
dale  Working  Party,  by  Miss  Hamilton. 


Boxes  will  be  sent  to  Burmah  in  December.  Parcels  to  be  sent  up  before  the  15tb 
of  the  month  to  19,  Delahay  Street,  Westminster,  carriage  paid,  with  the  name  of  th$ 
Mender  toritten  outside. 

All  Letters  on  the  business  of  the  Ladies'  Association  (whether  containing  re- 
mittances or  not)  should  be  addressed  to  the  "Honorary  Secretary,  Ladies'  Associ- 
ation, S.P.G.,  19,  Delahay  Street.  Westminster,  London,  S.W." 

All  commimicatlons  inteudod  fot  insertion  in  the  Magazine  should  be  sent  to 
Miss  L.  Bullock,  26,  Blandford  Square,  London.  N.W.,  by  the  10th  of  the  nionth. 

T?ie  Publishers  wUl  s^ipply  one  copy  monthly  post  free  for  Is.  6d.  a  year^ 
two  for  2s.  6d.  a  year.     Twelve  copies  of  any  single  number  will  be  sent 

post  free  for  Is. 
The  First  Two  Volumes  may  now  be  had,  bound  in  cloth,  for  Is,  6d.  each. 
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